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PREFACE. 


In  preparing'  this  volume  on  " Cattle,”  the  author  has  often  had  reason  to 
deplore  the  want  of  materials,  and  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  obtain 
only  by  correspondence  with  competent  individuals,  and  the  personal  in-> 
spection  of  the  present  state  of  cattle,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  British 
empire.  To  those  noblemen  and  agriculturists  from  whom  he  derived 
information,  the  more  highly  estimated  by  him,  because  most  readily  and 
courteously  granted,  he  begs  to  return  his  warmest  thanks.  His  obliga- 
tion to  Mr.  Berry,  for  the  admirable  history  of  the  Short-Horns,  will  not 
be  soon  forgotten. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  public  an  accurate  and  faithful 
account  of  the  cattle  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  does  not  expect 
to  please  every  one  who  reads  his  work  or  who  has  contributed  towards  it } 
for  long  experience  has  taught  him  that,  although  there  is  some  excellence 
peculiar  to  each  breed,  there  is  none  exempt  from  defect ; and  the  honest 
statement  of  this  defect  will  not  satisfy  the  partisan  of  any  one  breed,  or 
or  of  any  variety  of  that  breed.  He  has  passed  lightly  over  the  subject  of 
the  general  management  of  cattle,  in  order  to  avoid  trenching  on  the  work 
on  “ British  Husbandry,”  now  publishing  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Society. 

The  diseases  of  cattle  was  a favourite  topic  with  the  writer,  but  here,  too, 
he  painfully  felt  the  deficiency  of  materials  for  a treatise  worthy  of  such  a 
subject.  One  branch  of  veterinary  science  has  rapidly  advanced.  The  dis- 
eases of  the  horse  are  better  understood  and  better  treated  ; but,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  efficient  instruction  concerning  the  diseases  of  cattle  in  the 
principal  veterinary  school,  and  the  incomprehensible  supineness  of  agri- 
cultural societies,  and  agriculturists  generally,  cattle  have  been  too  much 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  struc- 
ture, the  true  nature  of  their  diseases,  the  scientific  treatment  of  them,  and 
even  the  very  first  principles  of  medicine. 

With  the  few  practitioners  scattered  through  the  country,  who  had  praise- 
worthily devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  maladies  of  cattle,  the 
author  entered  into  correspondence ; and  he  derived  from  them  a liberal 
assistance  which  does  honour  to  the  profession  whose  character  they  are 
establishing. 
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PREFACE. 


To  many  of  the  contributors  to  that  valuable  periodical,  “ The  Veterina- 
rian,” he  is  under  considerable  obligation,  which  has  been  duly  and 
gratefully  acknowledged.  He  has  likewise  had  recourse  to  various  foreign 
authorities  ; fur,  although  far  behind  us  in  the  cultivation  of  the  breed  of 
cattle,  many  continental  writers,  and  continental  agriculturists  generally, 
have  set  us  a laudable  example  of  attention  to  the  diseases  of  these 
animals. 

The  author  ventures  to  hope  that  the  information  derived  from  these 
sources,  as  well  as  from  his  own  practice,  may  have  enabled  him  to  lay 
before  his  readers  a treatise  on  “ Cattle”  not  altogether  unsatisfactory; 
and  that,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  maladies  of  the  ox,  so  often  grossly 
misunderstood  and  shamefully  treated,  he  may  have  succeeded  in  laying 
down  some  principles  which  will  guide  the  farmer  and  the  practitioner 
through  many  a case  heretofore  perplexing  and  almost  uniformly  fatal.  At 
all  events,  he  will  have  laid  the  foundation  fur  a better  work,  when  com- 
mon sense,  and  a regard  to  the  best  interests  of  husbandry,  shall  have 
induced  agriculturists  to  encourage,  or  rather  to  demand  a higher  degree 
of  general  education  in  veterinary  practitioners,  and  shall  have  founded, 
south  of  the  Tweed,  those  schools  for  professional  instruction  in  every 
branch  of  the  veterinary  art  which  have  been  succe-ssfully  established,  and 
are  honourably  considered  on  the  continent. 


AoitaH  Street,  Mirld/etex  iloepitaiy 
London. 


W.  YOUATT. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ip  Itiin  voliitnc  of  ’The  Farmer’s  Series'  is  tlcvotcil  to  llie  history, 
general  management,  and  medical  treatment  of  an  animal  less  connected 
with  onr  commerce  and  our  pleasure,  and  less  endowed  with  intelligence 
and  courage,  and  many  a noble  quality,  than  ‘ the  horse,'  wc  shall  yet  find 
in  ‘cattle,’  a subject  more  identified  with  Our  agricultural  prosperity,  and 
with  the  convforts,  and  the  very  contimiance  of  life.  If  an  ox  is  not  indi- 
vidually so  valuable  as  a horse,  yet,  in  the  aggregate,  cattle  constitute  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country;  for  although  (ireat 
Britain  contains  a million  and  a half  of  horses,  she  has  to  boast  of  more 
than  eight  millions  of  cattle,  unrivalled  in  the  world. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  annually  sold  in 
Smithfield  alone,  without  including  calves,  or  the  dead-mnrkct — the  car- 
ca.sscs  sent  up  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  If  we  reckon  this  to  be  a 
tenth  part  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  follows  that 
1,600,000  cattle  are  sent  to  the  butcher  every  year  ; and,  averaging  the  life 
of  the  ox  or  the  cow  at  five  years,  the  value  of  British  cattle,  estimated  at 
10/.  per  head,  will  be  eighty  millions  sterling.  1,200,000  sheep,  30,000 
pig.s,  and  18,000  calves,  are  also  sent  to  Smithfield  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  and  if  we  reckon  these  to  be  a tenth  of  the  whole  luimlicr,  and 
allow  only  two  years  as  the  average  duration  of  the  lives  of  sheep 
and  I>igs,  and  value  the  calves  at  21.  10.».  each,  the  pigs  at  2/.,  and 
the  sheep  at  1/.  IOj.,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  additional  sum  of  nearly 
forty  millions  ; so  that  we  may  safely  compute  the  actual  value  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  to  be  nearly  120  millions  sterling. 

Although  much  has  been  ilone  by  agricultural  societies  to  imprns’c  the 
breed  and  the  general  treatment  of  these  animals,  and  much  valuable  in- 
struction is  to  be  found  scattered  in  many  a volume,  no  one  has  yet  at- 
tempted to  collect  these  fragments  of  ‘ useful  knowledge,’  and  to  adil  to 
them  his  own  experience  ; and  in  one  very  important  part  of  our  subject, 
there  has  been  the  most  unaceountable  neglect,  for  there  is  scarcely  in 
the  English  language  a work  on  the  preservation  of  the  lieallh,  and 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  diseases,  of  cattle  and  sheep,  on  which 
any  dependence  can  be  placed.  Although  a tenth  part  of  the  sheep 
and  lambs  die  annually  of  disease  (mure  than  four  millions  perished  by 
the  rot  alone  in  the  winter  of  1629 — 30),  and  at  least  a fiileenth  part 
of  the  neat  cattle  are  destroyed  by  inflammatory  fever  and  milk-fever, 
red  water,  hoose  and  diarrhoea  ; and  the  country  incurs  a loss  of  nearly 
ten  millions  of  pounds  annually,  the  agriculturist  knows  not  where  to 
go  for  information  on  the  nature  and  the  cure  of  the  maladies  of  which 
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they  die ; and  is  either  driven  to  confide  in  the  boasted  skill  of  the 
ignorant  pretender,  or  makes  up  his  mind  that  it  is  in  vain  to  struggle 
against  the  evils  which  he  cannot  arrest,  and  lets  matters  take  their  course. 

There  are  two  great  sources  of  the  mortality  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the 
loss  of  agricultural  property,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  worst, 
—the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  servant  and  the  cowleach,  or  the 
ignorance  and  snpineness  of  the  owner. 

Veterinary  schools,  that  owed  their  origin  to  the  ravages  of  epidemics 
among  cattle,  and  that  were  established  fur  the  express  purpose  of  teaching 
‘ a more  systematic  knowledge  of  the  management  of  sheep  and  cows,’  have 
shamefully  neglected  their  trust.  The  horse  has  gradually  absorbed  the 
whole  of  their  attention;  he  alone  has  been  heard  of  in  the  lectures  and 
practice  of  these  schools ; and,  until  within  a very  few  years,  the  best 
veterinary  practitioner  was  uneducated  and  uninformed  in  matters  re- 
lating to  cattle. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  in  difierent  books  respecting  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  different  breeds,  and  their  adaptation  to  different  purposes, 
and  the  points  which  may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  each,  and  on 
which  their  excellence  mainly  depends  : but  the  opinions  of  the  writers  are 
often  too  much  at  variance  with  each  other ; and  the  farmer  too  frequently 
rises  from  the  perusal  of  them  puzzled  rather  than  instructed,  and  even 
led  astray  from  his  interest  instead  of  being  guided  in  its  pursuit. 

The  subject  of  the  present  work  w ill  be  the  Natural  History,  the  different 
Breeds,  the  Structure,  (more  particularly  with  reference  to  their  beauties 
and  defects,)  the  utility  for  various  purposes,  and  the  Diseases,  and 
General  Management  of  Cattle,  with  their  most  rational  and  successful 
treatment ; and  if  we  may  be  enabled  to  rouse  the  farmer  to  strive,  and 
perhaps  successfully  strive,  to  rescue  a few  of  his  oxen  from  that  destruction 
of  which  he  has  been  an  almost  passive  spectator;  and  to  direct  his  at- 
tention,— the  attention  of  the  little  farmer,  and  the  cottager,  as  well  as 
the  wealthier  and  more  influential  individual, — to  that  which  should  not 
have  been  so  long  and  so  utterly  neglected,  our  main  and  most  valuable 
purpose  will  be  accomplished. 


Chapter  I. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  OX, 

The  Ox  belongs  to  the  class  mammalia,  animals  having  mamms,  or  teats 
(see  ‘The  Horse,’  p.  62) ; the  order  ruminantia,  ruminating,  or  chewing 
their  food  a second  time;  the  tribe  bovidee,  the  ox  kind  ; the  genus  60s, 
the  ox,  the  horns  occupying  the  crest,  projecting  at  first  sideways,  and 
being  porous  or  cellular  within  ; and  the  sub-genus  60s  laurut,  or  the 
domestic  ox. 

Distinguished  according  to  their  teeth,  they  have  eight  inciton,  or  cutting 
teeth,  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  none  in  the  upper.  They  have  no  tusks,  but 
they  have  six  molart,  or  grinding  teeth,  in  each  jaw,  and  on  each  side. 

The  whole  would,  therefore,  be  represented  as  follows: — (see  ‘The 
Horse,’  p.  63); — 

I’he  ox,  incisors  canines  J,  molars  Total,  30  teeth. 

’The  native  country  of  the  ox,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  the  flood,  was 
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the  plains  of  Ararat,  and  he  rras  a domesticated  animal  when  he  issued 
from  the  ark.  He  was  found  wherever  the  sons  of  Noah  migrated,  for  he 
was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  man  ; and  even  to  the  present  day, 
wherever  man  has  trodden,  he  is  found  in  a domesticated  or  wild  stale. 
The  earliest  record  we  have  of  the  ox  is  in  the  sacred  volume.  We  are  told 
that,  even  in  the  antediluvian  age,  and  soon  after  the  expulsion  from 
Eden,  the  sheep  had  become  the  servant  of  man ; and  the  inference  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  no  less  useful  ox  was  subjugated  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  recorded,  that  Jubal,  the  son  of  Lantech,  and  who  was  probably 
born  during  the  life-time  of  Adam,  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents, 
and  of  such  as  have  cattle*. 

Being  domesticated  before  the  flood,  the  ox  would  not  be  neglected  by 
Noah  and  his  sons  afterwards  ; and  as  the  families  of  men  spread  abroad 
ader  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  ox  would  be  carried  with  them,  as  con- 
stituting one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  their  wealth.  When  Abra- 
ham was  in  Egypt  t,  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  there  is  any 
mention  of  the  horse.  Pharoah  presented  him  with  sheep  and  oxen. 

The  records  of  profane  hi.story  confirm  this  account  of  the  early  domes- 
tication and  acknowledged  value  of  this  animal,  for  it  was  worshipped  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  venerated  among  the  Indians.  The  Indian  legends 
say  that  it  was  ' the  first  animal  that  was  created  by  the  three  kinds  of 
gods,  who  were  directed  by  the  Supreme  Lord  to  furnish  the  earth  with 
animated  beings.’  The  traditions  of  every  Celtic  nation  enrol  the  covr 
among  the  earliest  productions,  and  represent  it  as  a kind  of  divinity. 

The  parent  race  of  the  ox  is  said  to  have  been  much  larger  than  any  of 
the  present  varieties.  The  Urus,  in  his  wild  state  at  least,  was  an  enor- 
mous and  herce  animal,  and  ancient  legends  have  thrown  around  him  an  air 
of  mystery.  In  almost  every  part  «f  the  Continent,  and  in  every  district 
of  England,  skulls,  evidently  belonging  to  cattle,  have  been  found,  far 
exceeding  in  bulk  any  now  known.  There  is  a flue  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum : the  peculiarity  of  the  horns  will  be  observed,  resembling 
smaller  ones  dug  up  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  preserved  in  some 
degree  in  the  wild  cattle  of  Chillingham  Park,  and  not  quite  lost  in  our 
native  breeds  of  Devon  and  East  Sussex,  and  those  of  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains and  the  Highlands.  'Fhe  combat  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  the 
dun  cow,  the  skull  of  which  is  yet  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Warwick, 
will  sufficiently  prove  the  comparatively  large  size  of  some  of  the  wild  cattle 
of  that  day.  We  have  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  this  referred  more 
to  individuals  than  to  the  character  of  the  breed  generally,  tor  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  within  the  last  century,  the  size  of  the  rattle  has  progres- 
sively increased  in  England,  and  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of 
agriculture. 

We  will  not  endeavour  to  follow  the  migrations  of  the  ox  from  Western 
Asia,  nor  the  change  in  size,  and  form,  and  value,  which  it  underwent,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  climate  and  of  pasture,  as  it  journeyed  on 
towards  the  west,  for  there  are  no  records  of  this  on  which  dependence  can 
be  placed ; (the  historians  of  early  days  were  poor  naturalists ;)  but  we 
will  proceed  to  the  subject  of  the  present  work,  the  British  Ox. 

* Geu.  ir.  20.  f Geu.  xii.  1C. 
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Chapter  II. 

THE  BRITISH  OX. 

In  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  account  that  we  possess  of  the  British 
Isles,  the  Commentaries  of  Ccesar,  we  learn  that  the  Britons  possessed  preat 
numbers'of  cattle  ; that  they  comparatively  neplecled  the  plough,  and  lived 
on  the  flesh  and  the  milk  of  these  animals.  The  fondness  for  this  kind  of 
foo<l,  on  account  of  which  foreigners  sometimes  attempt  to  ridicule  the 
Englishman,  is  inherited  from  ancestors  of  the  remotest  date.  No  satis- 
factory description  of  these  cattle  occurs  in  any  ancient  author;  but  they 
would  seem,  with  occasional  exceptions,  to  have  possessed  no  great  bulk  or 
beauty.  The  poets  have  celebrated  the  intelligence,  or  fidelity,  or  some 
interesting  quality  of  almost  every  species  of  agricultural  property  but 
the  heavy  and  seemingly  stupid  ox, — not  so  uninteresting,  however, 
as  many  have  imagined  him  to  be,  when  he  is  closely  observed,  and  his 
habits  and  capabilities  watched. 

Cattle  are  like  most  other  animals,  the  creatures  of  education  and  cir- 
cumstances. VVe  educate  them  to  give  us  milk,  and  to  acquire  flesh  and  fat. 
There  is  not  much  intelligence  required  for  these  purposes.  It  fares  with 
the  ox,  as  with  all  our  other  domesticated  dependents,  that  when  he  has  lost 
the  wild  freedom  of  the  forest,  and  become  the  slave  of  man,  without  ac- 
quiring the  privilege  of  being  his  friend,  or  receiving  instruction  from  him, , 
instinct  languishes,  without  being  replaced  by  the  semblance  of  reason. 
But  when  we  press  him  into  our  immediate  service, — when  he  draws  our 
cart  and  ploughs  our  land, — he  rapidly  improves  upon  us  ; he  is,  in  fact, 
altogether  a dilferent  animal : when  he  receives  a kind  of  culture  at  our 
hands,  he  seems  to  be  enlightened  with  a ray  of  human  reason,  and 
warmed  with  a degree  of  human  affection.  The  Lancashire  and  the 
Devonshire  ox  seem  not  to  belong  to  the  same  genus.  The  one  has 
just  wit  enough  to  find  his  way  to  and  from  his  pasture  ; the  other  rivals 
the  horse  in  activity  and  docility,  and  often  fairly  beats  him  out  of  the  field 
in  stoutness  and  honesty  in  work.  He  is  as  easily  broken  in,  and  he  equals 
liim  in  attachment  and  gratitude  to  his  feeder. 

It  is,  however,  in  other  countries  where  the  services  of  the  ox  are  more 
extensive,  and  his  education  more  complete,  that  we  are  to  look  for  that 
development  of  intelleet,  which  his  sluggish  nature  would  scarcely  promise 
here.  Burchell,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  his  Tuveis  into  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
p.  126,  says: — 

‘ These  oxen  are  generally  broken  in  for  riding,  when  they  are  not  more 
than  a year  old.  The  first  ceremony,  is  that  of  piercing  their  no.se  to  re- 
ceive the  bridle  ; for  which  purpose  they  are  thrown  on  their  back,  and  a 
slit  is  made  through  the  septum,  or  cartilage  between  the  nostrils,  large 
enough  to  admit  a finger.  In  this  hole  is  thrust  a strong  stick  stripped  of 
its  bark,  and  having  at  one  end  a forked  bunch  to  prevent  it  passing 
through.  To  each  end  of  it  is  fastened  a thong  of  hide,  of  a length 
sufficient  to  reach  round  the  neck  and  form  the  reins  ; and  a sheep  skin, 
with  the  wool  on,  placed  across  the  back,  together  with  another  folded  up, 
and  bound  on  with  a rein  long  enough  to  pass  several  times  round  the 
body,  constitutes  the  saddle.  To  this  is  sometimes  added  a pair  of  stirrups, 
consisting  only  of  a thong  with  a loop  at  each  end  slung  across  the  sad- 
dle. Frequently  the  loops  arc  distended  by  a piece  of  wood  to  form  an 
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easier  rest  for  the  foot.  While  the  animal’s  nose  is  still  sore,  it  is  mounted 
and  put  in  training,  and  in  a week  or  two  is  generally  rendered  sufficiently 
obedient  to  its  rider.  The  facility  and  adroitness  with  which  the  Hotten- 
tots manage  the  ox  has  often  excited  my  admiration  ; it  is  made  to  walk, 
trot,  or  gallop,  at  the  will  of  its  master ; and  being  longer  legged  and 
rather  more  lightly  made  than  the  ox  in  England,  travels  with  greater  ease 
and  expedition,  walking  three  or  four  miles  in  an  hour,  trotting  five,  and 
galloping  on  an  emergency  seven  or  eight.’ 

Major  Denham,  in  his  Travels  into  Central  Africa,  gives  the  following 
amusing  account  of  some  of  these  excursions  ; — 

‘The  beasts  of  burden  used  by  the  inhabitants,  are  the  bullock  and  the 
ass.  A very  fine  breed  of  the  latter  are  found  in  the  Mandara  valleys. 
Strangers  and  chiefs  in  the  service  of  the  sheikh  or  sultan  alone  possess 
camels.  The  bullock  is  the  bearer  of  all  the  grain  and  other  articles  to  and 
from  the  markets.  A small  saddle  of  plaited  rushes  is  laid  on  him,  when 
sacks  made  of  goat  skins,  and  filled  with  com,  are  lashed  on  his  broad  and 
able  back.  A leather  thong  is  passed  through  the  cartilage  of  his  nose, 
and  serves  as  a bridle,  while  on  the  top  of  the  load  is  mounted  the  owner, 
his  wife,  or  his  slave.  Sometimes  the  daughter  or  the  wife  of  a rich 
Shouaa  will  be  mounted  on  her  particular  bullock,  and  precede  the  loaded 
animals,  extravagantly  adorned  with  amber,  silver  rings,  coral,  and  all 
sorts  of  finery ; her  hair  streaming  with  fat,  a black  rim  of  kohal,  at  least 
an  inch  wide,  round  each  of  her  eyes,  and  I may  say  arrayed  for  conquest 
at  the  crowded  market.  Carpet  or  robes  are  then  spread  on  her  clumsy  pal- 
, fry, — she  sits  jambede  fa,jambe  de  lil, — and  with  considerable  grace  guides 
her  animal  by  the  nose.  Notwithstanding  the  peaceableness  of  his  nature, 
her  vanity  still  enables  her  to  torture  him  into  something  like  caperings 
and  curvetings.’ 

It  is,  however,  in  the  southern  part  of  Africa  that  the  triumph  of  the  ox 
is  complete.  His  intelligence  seems  to  exceed  anything  that  we  have  seen 
of  the  horse,  and  he  is  but  little  inferior  to  that  most  sagacious  of  all 
quadrupeds,  the  dog.  Among  the  Hottentots,  these  animals  are  their  do- 
mestics, and  the  companions  of  their  pleasures  and  fatigues;  they  are  both 
the  protectors  and  the  servants  of  the  Caffre,  and  assist  him  in  attending 
his  flocks,  and  guarding  them  against  every  invader.  While  the  sheep  are 
grazing,  the  faithful  backtly,  as  this  kind  of  oxen  is  called,  stands  and 
grazes  beside  them.  Still  attentive,  however,  to  the  looks  of  its  master, 
the  backely  flies  round  the  field,  obliges  the  herds  of  sheep  that  aro 
straying  Ui  keep  within  proper  limits,  and  shows  no  mercy  to  robbers, 
who  attempt  to  plunder,  nor  even  to  strangers;  but  it  is  not  the  plun- 
derers of  the  flock  alone,  but  even  the  enemies  of  the  nation,  that  these 
backelies  are  taught  to  combat.  Every  army  of  Hottentots  is  furnished 
with  a proper  herd  of  these  creatures,  which  are  let  loose  against  the 
enemy.  Being  thus  sent  forward,  they  overturn  all  before  them  ; they 
strike  down  with  their  horns,  and  trample  with  their  feet,  every  one  who 
attempts  to  oppose  them,  and  thus  often  procure  their  masters  an  easy 
victory,  before  they  have  begun  to  strike  a blow. 

‘ An  animal  so  serviceable  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  without  its  re- 
ward. 'I’he  backely  lives  in  the  same  cottage  with  its  master,  and  by  long' 
habit  gains  an  affection  for  him ; for  in  proportion  as  the  man  approaches 
to  the  brute,  so  the  brute  seems  to  attain  even  to  the  same  share  of  human 
sagacity.  The  Hottentot  and  his  backely  thus  mutually  assist  each 
other ; and  when  the  latter  happens  to  die,  a new  one  is  chosen  to  succeed 
him,  by  a council  of  the  old  men  of  the  village.  The  new  backely  is  then 
joined  with  one  of  the  veterans  of  his  own  kind,  from  whom  he  learns  his 
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art,  becomes  social  and  diligent,  and  is  taken  for  life  into  human  friendship 
and  protection.’ — lUustrationa  of  Natural  Hitlory,  p.  88. 

There  is  a well-authenticated  story  of  a Scotch  bull,  which  shows  similar, 
but  not  equal  sa^city.  ‘ A (gentleman  in  Scotland,  near  Lagfi'an,  had  a 
bull  which  ifrazed  with  the  cows  in  the  open  meadows.  As  fences  are 
scarcely  known  in  that  part,  a boy  was  kept  to  watch,  lest  the  cattle  .should 
trespass  on  the  neighbourinfi'  fields,  and  destroy  the  corn.  The  boy  was 
fat  and  drowsy,  and  was  often  found  asleep;  he  was,  of  course,  chastised 
whenever  the  cattle  trespassed.  Warned  by  this,  he  kept  a lonpf  switch, 
and  with  it  revenpred  himself  with  an  unsparing  hand,  if  they  exceeded 
their  boundary.  The  bull  seemed  to  have  observed  with  concern  this  con- 
sequence of  their  transgression,  and  as  he  had  no  horns,  he  used  to  strike 
the  cows  with  his  large  forehead,  and  thus  punish  them  severely,  if  any  of 
them  crossed  the  Itonndary.  In  the  mean  time  he  set  them  a good 
example  himself,  never  once  straying  beyond  the  forbidden  bounds,  and 
placing  himself  before  the  cow.s  in  a threatening  attitude  if  they  ap- 
proached them.  At  length  his  honesty  and  vigilance  became  so  obvious, 
that  the  boy  was  employed  in  weeding,  and  other  business,  without  fear 
of  their  misbehaviour  in  his  absence.’ — Intlinct  Displaynd,  Letter  34. 

‘ Captain  Cochrane,  in  his  Travels  in  Colombia,  vol.  ii.  p.  251,  places 
them  in  another,  and  not  uninteresting  point  of  view:  ‘ 1 was  suddenly 
aroused  by  a most  terrihe  noise,  a mixture  of  loud  roarings  and  deep 
moans,  which  had  the  most  appalling  effect  at  so  late  an  hour,  I imme- 
diately went  nut,  attended  by  the  Indians,  when  I found  close  to  the 
rancha,  a large  herd  of  bullocks  collected  from  the  surrounding  country ; 
they  had  encompassed  the  spot  where  a bullock  had  been  killed  in  the 
morning,  and  ihey  appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  state  of  grief  and  rage: 
they  roared,  they  moaned,  they  tore  the  ground  with  their  feet,  and  bel- 
lowed the  must  hideous  chorus  that  can  be  imagined,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  dilliciilty  they  could  be  driven  away  by  men  and  dogs.  Since 
then,  I have  observed  the  same  scene  by  daylight,  and  seen  large  tears 
rolling  down  their  cheeks.  Is  it  instinct  merely,  or  does  something 
nearer  to  reason  tell  them  by  the  blood,  that  one  of  their  companions 
has  been  butchered  ? I certainly  never  again  wish  to  view  so  painful  a 
sight : — they  actually  appeared  to  be  reproaching  us.’ 

If  cattle  exhibit  some  of  the  good  qualities  of  superior  animals,  or  even 
of  man  himself,  they  likewise  have  some  of  his  failings.  Vanity  forms  os 
distinguishing  an  attribute  of  the  female  of  this  species,  as  of  some  others. 
'The  account  of  the  Swiss  cows  is  not  a little  amusing,  although  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  somewhat  exaggerated  :— 

• In  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Appensell,  pasturage  being  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants,  tbe  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  subsequent  manage- 
ment of  the  dairy,  are  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The  moitntaineer 
lives  with  his  cows  in  a perpetual  exchange  of  reciprocal  acts  of  kindness; 
the  latter  alfording  almost  every  requisite  he  needs,  and  in  return  they 
are  provided  fur,  and  cherished  by  him,  and  sometimes  more  so  than  his 
own  children.  They  are  never  ill-treated  nor  beaten,  for  his  voice  is  sulh- 
cient  to  guide  and  govern  the  whole  herd,  and  there  reigns  a perfect  cor- 
diality between  them. 

‘ In  the  Alps,  the  fine  cattle  are  the  pride  of  their  keepers,  who  adorn 
the  best  of  them  with  an  harmonious  set  of  bells,  chiming  in  accordance 
with  the  celebrated  ranx  de»  vachet.  The  finest  black  cow  is  adorned 
with  the  largest  bell,  and  the  two  next  in  appearance  wear  smaller  ones. 
Early  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  removed  to  the  Alps.or  to  some  change 
of  pasture,  be  dresses  himself  in  all  his  finery,  and  proceeds  along. 
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•inginf;  the  raw  det  vacher,  followed  by  three  or  four  flue  goals ; next 
comes  the  flnest  cow  adorned  with  the  great  bell,  then  the  other  two  with 
the  smaller  bells,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  the  rest  of  the  cattle  walking 
one  after  another,  and  having  in  their  rear,  the  bull  with  a one-legged 
milking  stool  on  his  horns,  while  the  procession  is  closed  by  a sledge 
bearing  the  dairy  implements. 

‘ It  is  surprising  to  see  the  pride  and  pleasure  with  which  the  cows  stalk 
forth,  when  ornamented  with  their  bells.  One  would  hardly  imagine  that 
these  animals  are  sensible  of  their  rank,  and  affected  by  vanity  and  jealousy ; 
and  yet  if  the  leading  cow  is  deprived  of  her  honours,  she  manifests  her 
disgrace  by  lowing  incessantly,  and  abstaining  from  food,  and  losing  con- 
dition. The  happy  rival  on  whom  this  badge  of  superiority  has  devolved, 
becomes  the  object  of  her  vengence,  and  is  butted,  and  wounded,  and  per- 
secuted by  her  in  the  most  furious  manner,  until  she  regains  her  bell,  or  is 
entirely  removed  from  the  herd.’ — Illuttralioni  of  Natural  Ilulory,  p.  72. 

Having  thus  somewhat  vindicated  the  intellectual  power  and  worth  of  the 
subject  of  our  work,  we  return  to  the  agricultural  state  of  the  country  when 
the  Romans  invaded  Rritain.  Ctpsar  tells  ns,  that  the  Britons  neglected 
tillage,  and  lived  on  milk  and  flesh;  and  other  authors  corroborate  this 
account  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands.  It  was  that  occu- 
pation and  mode  of  life  which  suited  their  state  of  society.  The  island 
was  divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties  ; no  fixed  property  was  secure; 
and  that  alone  was  valuable,  which  might  be  hurried  away  at  the  threatened 
approach  of  an  invader.  Many  centuries  after  this,  when,  although  one 
sovereign  seemed  to  reign  paramount  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  there 
continued  to  be  endless  contests  among  the  feudal  barons,  and  still  that 
property  alone  was  valuable  which  could  be  secured  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  or  driven  beyond  the  invader’s  reach,  an  immense  stock  of  pro- 
visions was  always  stored  up  in  the  various  fortresses,  both  for  the  vassals 
and  the  cattle  ; or  it  was  contrived  that  the  latter  should  be  driven  to  the 
demesnes  of  some  friendly  baron,  or  concealed  in  .some  inland  rece.ss. 
When  the  winter  had  passed  over  in  the  castle  of  one  of  the  Deapencers, 
and  the  usual  stock  of  provisions  was  comparatively  exhausted,  there  yet 
remained  in  salt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring,  no  fewer  than  eighty  oxen, 
six  hundred  bacons,  and  six  hundred  sheep. 

When,  however,  the  government  became  more  powerful  and  settled, 
and  property  of  every  kind  was  proportionably  secured,  as  well  as  more 
equally  divided,  the  plough  came  into  use ; and  those  agriciillural  pro- 
ductions were  oflener  cultivated,  the  reaping  of  which  was  sure  after  the 
labour  of  sowing  had  been  expended.  Cattle  were  now  comparatively 
neglected,  and  for  some  centuries  injuriously  so.  Their  numbers  dimi- 
nished, and  their  size  appears  to  have  diminished  too ; and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  fifty  years  that  any  serious  and  successful  clforts  have  been 
made  materially  to  improve  them. 

In  the  comparative  roving  and  uncertain  life  which  onr  earlier  and  later 
ancestors  led,  their  cattle  would  sometimes  stray  and  be  lost.  The  country 
was  then  overgrown  with  forests,  and  the  beasts  betook  themselves  to  the 
recesses  of  these  woods,  and  became  wild,  and  sometimes  ferocious.  They 
by  degrees  grew  so  numerous,  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  districts.  One  of  the  chronicles  informs  us,  that  many 
of  them  harboured  in  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 
Strange  stories  are  told  of  some  of  them,  and  doubtless,  when  irritated, 
they  were  fierce  and  dangerous  enough.  As,  however,  civilization  ad- 
vanced, and  the  forests  became  thinned  and  contracted,  these  animals  were 
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seldomer  seen,  and  at  length  almost  disappeared.  A few  of  them  yet  re- 
main in  Chatelherault  Park,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  La- 
narkshire ; and  in  the  park  of  Ctnilingham  Castle  in  Northumberland,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Taiikerville.  They  are  thus  described  in  the  latter 
place  by  Mr.  Cniley,  in  his  valuable  observations  on  live  stock  : — 

‘ The  wild  breed,  from  being  unlamcable,  can  only  be  kept  within  walls 
or  good  fences.  conse«iuently  very  few  of  them  are  now  to  be  met  with, 
except  in  the  parks  of  some  gentlemen,  who  keep  them  for  ornament,  and 
as  a curiosity.  Those  I have  seen  are  at  Chillingham  Castle,  in 
Northumberland,  a seat  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Taiikerville.  Their 
colour  is  invariably  of  a creamy  white,  muzzle  black;  the  whole  of  the 
inside  of  the  ear,  and  about  oiie-third  of  the  outside,  from  the  tips  down- 
wards, red  ; horns,  white,  with  black  tips,  very  fine,  and  bent  upwards  ; 
some  of  the  bulls  have  a thin  upright  inane,  about  an  inch  and  a half  or 
two  inches  long.  The  weight  of  the  oxen  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five 
stone,  and  the  cows  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  stone  the  four  quarters 
(fourleen  pound  to  the  stone).  The  beef  is  finely  marbled,  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  From  the  nature  of  their  pasture,  and  the  frequent  agitation 
they  are  put  into  by  the  curiosity  of  strangers,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
they  should  be  very  fat ; yet  the  six  years  old  oxen  are  generally  very 
good  beef ; from  whence  it  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  in  proper  situations 
they  would  feed  well. 

‘ At  the  first  appearance  of  any  person  they  set  off  in  full  gallop,  and, 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  make  a wheel  round,  and 
come  boldly  up  again,  tossing  their  heads  in  a menacing  manner;  on  a 
sudden  they  make  a full  stop  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  looking 
wildly  at  the  object  of  their  surprise ; but  upon  the  least  motion  being 
made,  they  all  again  turn  round,  and  fly  off  with  equal  speed,  but  not  to 
the  .same  distance,  forming  a .shorter  circle,  and  again  returning  with  a 
bolder  and  more  threatening  aspect  than  before  ; they  approach  much 
nearer,  probably  within  thirty  yards,  when  they  again  make  another 
stand,  and  then  fly  off;  this  they  do  several  times,  shortening  their  dis- 
tance, and  advancing  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  come  within  such  a 
short  distance,  that  most  people  think  it  prudent  to  leave  them,  not 
choosing  to  provoke  them  fuither. 

‘ The  mode  of  killing  them  was  perhaps  the  only  remains  of  the  gran- 
deur of  ancient  hunting.  On  notice  being  given  that  a wild  bull  would 
be  killed  on  a certain  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  came 
mounted  and  armed  with  guns,  &c„  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  an 
hundred  horse,  and  four  or  live  hundred  foot,  who  stood  upon  walls,  or 
got  into  trees,  while  the  horsemen  rode  off  the  bull  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd  until  he  stood  at  bay,  when  a marksmen  di.smounted  and  shot.  At 
some  of  the.se  huntings  twenty  or  thirty  shots  have  been  fired  lx;fore  he 
was  subdued.  On  such  occasions  the  bleeding  victim  grew  desperately 
furious,  from  the  smartings  of  his  wounds  and  the  shouts  of  savage  joy 
that  were  echoing  on  every  .side.  But,  from  the  number  of  accidents 
that  happened,  this  dangerous  mode  has  not  been  practised  of  late  years; 
the  park-keeper  alone  generally  shooting  them  with  a rifle  gun  at  one 
shot. 

* Wlien  the  cows  calve,  they  hide  their  calves  for  a week  or  ten  days  in 
some  sequestered  situation,  and  go  and  suckle  them  two  or  three  times 
a day.  If  any  person  come  near  the  calves,  they  clap  their  heads  close 
to  the  ground,  and  lie  like  a hare  in  form,  to  hide  them.selves:  this  is  a 
proof  of  their  native  wildness,  aud  is  corroborated  by  the  following  cir- 
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cumstance  that  happened  to  Mr.  Bailey,  of  ChilUnghatn,  who  found  a 
hidden  calf,  two  days  old,  very  lean,  and  very  weak;  on  stroking  its  head 
it  got  up,  pawed  two  or  three  times  like  an  old  bull,  bellowed  very  loud, 
stepped  back  a few  steps,  and  bolted  at  his  legs  with  all  its  force  ; it 
then  began  to  paw  again,  bellowed,  stepped  back,  and  bolted  as  before  ; 
but  knowing  its  intention,  and  stepping  aside,  it  missed  him,  fell,  and 
was  so  very  weak,  that  it  could  not  rise,  though  it  made  several  elTurts ; 
but  it  had  done  enough.  The  whole  herd  were  alarmed,  and,  coming  to 
its  rescue,  obliged  him  to  retire ; for  the  dams  allow  no  person  to  touch 
their  calves  without  attacking  them  with  impetuous  ferocity.  When  any 
one  happens  to  be  wounded,  or  is  grown  weak  and  feeble  through  age 
or  sickness,  the  rest  of  the  herd  set  on  it  and  gore  it  to  death.’ 

The  breeds  of  cattle,  as  they  are  now  found  in  Great  Britain,  are 
almost  as  various  as  the  soil  of  the  different  districts,  nr  the  fancies  of  the 
breeders.  They  have,  however,  been  very  conveniently  classed  according 
to  the  comparative  size  of  the  horns  : — the  long  horns,  originally,  so  far 
as  our  country  is  concerned,  from  Lancashire,  much  improved  by  Mr. 
Bakewell  of  Leicestershire,  and  established  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  midland  counties  ; — the  short  horns,  originally  from  Ka.st  York,  im- 
proved in  Durham,  mostly  cultivated  in  the  northern  counties  and  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  many  of  them  found  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
farmer  attends  much  to  his  dairy,  or  a large  supply  of  milk  is  wanted ; — 
and  the  middle  horns,  not  derived  from  a mixture  of  the  two  preceding, 
but  a distinct  and  valuable  and  beautiful  breed,  inhabiting  principally  the 
north  of  Devon,  the  East  of  Sus.sex,  Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire  ; and, 
of  diminished  bulk,  and  with  somewhat  different  character,  the  cattle 
of  the  Scottish  and  the  Welsh  mountains.  The  Alderney,  with  her 
crumpled  horn,  is  found  on  the  southern  coast,  and,  in  smaller  numbers, 
in  gentlemen’s  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  everywhere ; while  the  polled, 
or  hornless  cattle,  prevail  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  in  Galloway,  whence 
they  were  first  derived. 

'riiese,  however,  have  been  intermingled  in  every  possible  way.  They 
are  found  pure  only  in  their  native  districts,  or  on  the  estates  of  some 
opulent  and  spirited  individuals.  Each  county  has  its  own  mongrel  breed, 
often  difBcult  to  be  described,  and  not  always  to  be  traced — neglected 
enough,  yet  suited  to  the  soil  and  to  the  climate ; and,  among  little 
fanners,  maintaining  their  station,  and  advantageously  maintaining  it, 
in  spite  of  attempts  at  supposed  improvements  by  the  intermixture  or 
substitution  of  foreign  varieties. 

The  character  of  each,  so  far  a.s  it  can  be  described,  and  the  relative 
value  of  each  fur  breeding,  grazing,  the  dairy,  or  the  plough,  will  be  con- 
sidered before  we  inquire  into  the  structure  or  general  and  medical  treat- 
ment of  cattle.  Much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  original  breed  of  British 
cattle.  The  battle  has  been  stoutly  fought  between  the  advocates  of  the 
middle  and  the  long  horns.  The  short  horns  and  the  polls  can  have  no 
claim ; the  first  is  evidently  of  foreign  extraction,  and  the  latter,  although 
it  has  existed  in  certain  districts  from  time  immemorial,  was  ]>robably  an 
accidental  variety. 

We  are  very  much  disposed  to  adjudge  the  honour  to  the  ‘ middle 
horns'  The  long  horns  are  evidently  of  Irish  extraction,  as  in  due  place 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show. 

Britain  has  shared  the  fate  of  other  nations,  and,  oflener  than  them, 
although  defended  by  the  ocean  on  every  side,  ahe  has  been  overrun 
and  subjugated  by  ferocious  invaders.  As  the  natives  retreated  before  the 
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foe,  they  carried  with  them  some  portion  of  the  wreck  of  their  properly. 
We  have  staled  that  their  property,  in  early  times,  consisted  principally 
in  cattle.  They  naturally  drove  alonp  with  them  as  many  as  they  could, 
when  they  retired  to  the  fortresses  of  North  Devon  and  Cornwall,  or  the 
more  mountainous  regions  of  Wales,  or  when  they  took  refuge  even  in  the 
wealds  of  East  Sussex  ; and  there  retaining  all  their  prejudices  and  cus- 
toms and  manners,  they  were  jealous  of  the  strict  preservation  of  that 
which  principally  reminded  them  of  their  native  country  before  it  had 
yielded  to  a foreign  yoke. 

In  this  manner  probably  was  preserved  the  ancient  breed  of  British 
cattle.  Difference  of  climate  gradually  wrought  some  change,  and  par- 
ticularly in  their  bulk.  The  rich  pasture  of  Sussex  fattened  the  ox  of  that 
district  into  his  superior  size  and  weight.  The  plentiful  but  not  so  luxu- 
riant herbage  of  the  north  of  Devon  produced  a somewhat  smaller  and 
more  active  animal,  while  the  occasional  privations  of  Wales  lessened  the 
bulk  and  thickened  the  hide  of  the  Welsh  runt.  As  for  Scotland,  it,  in  a 
manner,  set  its  invaders  at  defiance;  or  its  inhabitants  retreated  for  a 
while,  and  soon  turned  again  on  their  pursuers.  They  were  proud  of  their 
country,  and  proud  of  their  cattle,  their  choicest  possession  ; and  there, 
too.  the  cattle  were  preserved,  unmixed  and  undegenerated. 

Thence  it  resulted,  that  in  Devon,  in  Sussex,  in  Wales,  and  in  Scot- 
land, the  cattle  has  been  the  same  from  time  immemorial;  while  in  all 
the  Eastern  coast,  and  through  every  district  of  Britain,  the  breed  of  cattle 
degenerated,  or  at  least  lost  its  original  character ; it  consisted  of  a variety 
ol'  animals,  brought  from  every  neighbouring  and  some  remote  districts, 
mingled  in  every  possible  variety,  yet  generally  conforming  itself  to  the 
soil  and  the  climate. 

The  slightest  observation  will  convince  us  that  the  cattle  in  Devon- 
shire, Sussex,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  are  essentially  the  same.  They  are 
middle-horned  ; tolerable,  but  not  extraordinary  milkers,  and  remarkable 
for  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  their  milk ; active  at  work ; 
and  with  an  unequalled  aptitude  to  fatten.  They  have  all  the  cha- 
racters of  the  same  breed,  changed  by  soil  and  climate  and  lime,  yet 
little  changed  by  the  intermeddling  of  man.  We  may  almost  trace  the 
colour,  namely,  the  red  of  the  Devon,  the  Sussex,  and  the  Hereford  ; and 
even  where  the  black  alone  are  now  found,  the  memory  of  the  red 
prevails;  it  has  a kind  of  superstitious  reverence  attached  to  it  in  the 
legends  of  the  country ; and  in  almost  every  part  of  .Scotland,  and  in 
some  of  the  mountains  of  Wales,  the  milk  of  the  red  cow  is  considered 
to  be  a remedy  for  every  disease,  and  <1  preservative  from  every  evil. 
Every  one  who  has  had  opportunities  of  comparing  the  Devon  cattle 
with  the  wild  breed  of  Chatciherault  Park,  or  Chillingham  Castle,  has 
been  struck  with  the  great  resemblanee  in  many  points,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dilference  of  eolour,  while  they  bear  no  likeness  at  all  to  the  cattle 
of  the  neighbouring  country. 

For  these  reasons  we  consider  the  middle  horns  to  be  the  native  breed 
of  Great  Britain,  and  they  shall  first  pass  in  review  before  us. 
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THE  MIDDLE  HORNS. 

The  situation  of  Devonshire,  at  nearly  the  western  extremity  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  undeniable  fact,  that  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  middle 
horns  is  there  found  in  a state  of  the  greatest  purity,  render  it  the  best 
as  well  as  the  most  convenient  point  whence  to  start. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The  north  of  Devon  has  been  lonjr  celebrated  for  a breed  of  cattle  beautiful 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  activity  at  work  and  aptitude  to  fatten  un- 
rivalled. The  native  country  of  the  North  Devons,  and  where  they  are 
found  in  a state  of  the  greatest  purity,  extends  from  the  river  Taw  west- 
ward, skirting  along  the  Bristol  Channel  ; the  breed  becoming  more 
mixed,  and  at  length  comparatively  lost  before  we  arrive  at  the  Parrett. 
Inland  it  exteinls  by  Barnstaple,  South  Molton.  and  Chumleigh,  as  far  as 
Tiverton,  and  thence  to  Wellington,  where  again  the  breed  becomes  mifre- 
cpient,  or  it  is  mixed  before  we  reach  Taunton.  More  eastward  the 
Somersets  and  the  Welsh  mingle  with  it,  or  supersede  it.  To  the  south 
there  prevails  a larger  variety,  a cross  probably  of  the  North  Devon  with 
the  Somerset ; and  on  the  west  the  Cornish  cattle  are  found,  or  conta- 
minate the  breed.  The  true  and  somewhat  prejudiced  Devonshire  man 
confines  them  within  a narrower  district,  and  will  scarcely  allow  them  to 
be  found  with  any  degree  of  purity  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  native 
county.  From  Porllock  to  Biddeford,  and  a little  to  the  north  and  the 
south,  is,  in  his  mind,  the  peculiar  and  only  residence  of  the  North  Devon. 

From  the  earliest  records  the  breed  has  here  remained  the  same  ; or  if  not 
quite  as  perfect  as  at  the  present  moment,  yet  altered  in  no  essential  point 
until  within  the  last  thirty  years*.  That  is  not  a little  surprising  when  it 
is  remembered  that  a considerable  part  of  this  district  is  not  a breeding 
country,  and  that  even  a proportion,  and  that  not  a small  one,  of  Devon- 
shire cattle,  are  bred  out  of  the  county.  On  the  borders  of  Somerset  and 
Dorset,  and  partly  in  both,  extending  southward  from  Crewkerne,  the 
country  assumes  the  form  of  an  extensive  valley,  and  principally  supplies 
the  Exeter  market  with  calves.  Those  that  are  dropped  in  February  and 
March,  arc  kept  until  May,  and  then  sold  to  the  drovers,  who  convey 
them  to  Exeter.  They  are  there  purchased  by  the  Devonshire  farmers, 
who  keep  them  for  two  or  three  years,  when  they  are  sold  to  the  Somerset- 
shire graziers,  who  fatten  them  for  the  London  market ; so  that  a portion 
of  the  North  Devon,  and  of  the* very  finest  of  the  brcerl,  come  from  Somer- 
set and  Dorset. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  i.s,  that  the  Devonshire  farmers  were,  until 
nearly  the  close  of  (he  last  century,  not  at  all  conscious  that  they  possessed 
any  thing  superior  to  other  breeds  ; but,  like  agriculturists  everywhere  else, 
they  bought  and  bred  without  care  or  selection.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
fifty  or  sixty  years  that  any  systematic  efforts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  breeds  of  cattle  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  4 and  we  must 
acknowledge,  that  the  Devonshire  men,  with  all  their  advantages,  and 
with  such  good  ground  to  work  upon,  were  not  the  first  to  stir,  and, 

• Lord  Somerville,  a name  justly  esteemed  among  agriculturists,  and  an  excellent 
judge  of  cattle,  and  who,  from  his  residence  in  the  county,  may  be  supposed  to  be  well 
ac()uainted  with  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  tliis  breed,  gives  a long  and  very  ac- 
curate and  interesting  account  of  theai  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  to  which  wa 
would  nCu  the  nader. 
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for  some  time,  were  not  the  most  zealous  when  they  were  roused  to 
exertion.  They  are  indebted  to  the  nature  of  their  soil  and  climate  for 
the  beautiful  specimens  which  they  possess  of  the  native  breed  of  our 
island,  and  they  have  retained  this  breed  almost  in  spite  of  themselves. 

A spirit  of  emulation  was  at  length  kindled,  and  even  the  North 
Devons  have  been  materially  improved,  and  brought  to  such  a degree 
of  perfection,  that,  take  them  for  all  in  all,  they  would  suffer  from  inter- 
mixture with  any  other  breed. 

Before,  however,  we  attempt  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  this,  or  any 
other  breed,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a short  sketch  of  the  proper  form 
and  shape  of  cattle.  Whatever  be  the  breed,  there  are  certain  conforma- 
tions which  are  indispensable  to  the  thriving  and  valuable  ox  or  cow. 
When  we  have  a clear  idea  of  these,  we  shall  be  able  more  easily  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  of  the  breeds  of  the  ditferent  counties  as  they  pass 
before  us.  If  there  is  one  part  of  the  frame,  the  form  of  which,  more 
than  of  any  other,  renders  the  animal  valuable,  it  is  the  chest.  There 
must  be  room  enough  fur  the  heart  to  beat,  and  the  lungs  to  play,  or 
sufficient  blood  for  the  purposes  of  nutriment  and  of  strength  will  not  be 
circulated ; nor  wilt  it  thoroughly  undergo  that  vital  change,  which  is 
essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  every  function.  We  look,  therefore, 
first  of  all  to  the  wide  and  deep  girth  about  the  heart  and  lungs.  We 
must  have  both : the  proportion  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  may  pre- 
ponderate, will  depend  on  the  service  we  require  from  the  animal ; we 
can  excuse  a slight  degree  of  flatness  of  the  sides,  fur  he  will  be  lighter  in 
the  forehand,  and  more  active ; but  the  grazier  must  have  width  as  well 
as  depth.  And  not  only  about  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  over  the  whole 
of  the  ribs,  must  we  have  both  length  and  roundness  ; the  hooped,  as  well 
as  the  deep  barrel  is  essential ; there  must  be  room  for  the  capacious 
paunch,  room  for  the  materials  from  which  the  blood  is  to  be  provided. 
The  beast  should  also  be  ribbed  home ; there  should  be  little  space  be- 
tween the  ribs  and  the  hips.  This  seems  to  be  indispensable  in  the  ox, 
as  it  regards  a good  healthy  constitution,  and  a propensity  to  fatten  ; but 
a largeness  and  drooping  of  the  belly  is  excusable  in  the  cow,  or  rather, 
notwithstanding  it  diminishes  the  beauty  of  the  animal,  it  leaves  room  for 
the  udder ; and  if  it  is  also  accompanied  by  swelling  milk  veins,  it  gene- 
rally indicates  her  value  in  the  dairy. 

This  roundness  and  depth  of  the  barrel,  however,  is  most  advantageous 
in  proportion  as  it  is  found  behind  the  point  of  the  elbow,  more  than  be- 
tween the  shoulders  and  legs  ; or  low  down  between  the  legs,  rather  than 
upwards  towards  the  withers : for  it  diiniunhes  the  heaviness  before,  and 
the  comparative  bulk  of  the  coarser  parts  of  the  animal,  which  is  always 
a very  great  consideration. 

The  loins  should  be  wide  ; of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  fur  they  are  the 
prime  parts  ; they  should  seem  to  extend  far  along  the  back : and  although 
the  belly  should  not  hang  down,  the  flanks  should  be  round  and  deep. 
Of  the  hips  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that,  without  being  ragged,  they 
should  be  large;  round  rather  than  wide,  and  presenting,  when  handled, 
plenty  of  muscle  and  fat.  The  thighs  should  be  full  and  long,  close  toge- 
ther when  viewed  from  behind,  and  the  farther  down  they  continue  to  be 
so  the  better.  The  legs  short,  varying  like  other  parts  according  to  the 
destination  of  the  animal ; but  decidedly  short,  for  there  is  an  almost  in- 
separable connexion  between  length  of  leg  and  lightness  of  carcase,  and 
shortness  of  leg  and  propensity  to  fatten.  The  bones  of  the  legs,  and 
they  only  being  taken  as  a sample  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  frame 
generally,  should  be  small,  but  not  too  small— small  enough  for  the  well- 
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known  nccompaniment,  a propensUy  to  fatten — small  enotigh  to  please 
the  consumer ; but  not  so  small  as  to  indicate  delicacy  of  constitution, 
and  liability  to  disease. 

Last  of  all  the  hide — the  most  important  thing  of  all— thin,  but  not  so 
thin  as  to  indicate  that  the  animal  can  endure  no  hardship ; moveable, 
mellow,  but  not  too  loose,  and  particularly  well  covered  with  line  and  soft 
hair.  We  shall  enter  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  into  this  subject  in 
the  proper  place ; but  this  bird’s-eye  view  may  be  useful.  We  return  to 
the  Devonshire  cattle. 


\_The  Devon  Bu//.] 


The  more  perfect  specimens  of  the  North  Devon  breed  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished. The  horn  of  the  bull  ought  to  be  neither  too  low  nor  too  high, 
tapering  at  the  points,  not  too  thick  at  the  root,  and  of  a yellow  or  waxy 
colour.  The  eye  should  be  clear,  bright,  and  prominent,  showing  much  ol 
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the  wliite,  and  it  ought  to  have  around  it  a circle  of  a variable  colour,  but 
usually  a dark  orange.  The  forehead  should  be  flat,  indented,  and  smalt ; 
for  by  the  smallness  of  the  forehead,  the  purity  of  the  breed  is  very  much 
estimated.  The  cheek  should  bp  small,  and  the  muzzle  fine : the  nose 
should  be  of  a clear  yellow.  A black  muzzle  is  disliked,  and  even  a 
mottled  one  is  objected  to  by  some  who  pretend  to  be  judges  of  the  true 
Devon.  The  nostril  should  be  high  and  open ; the  hair  curled  about 
the  head,  and  giving,  at  first  appearance,  an  idea  of  coarseness  which  soon 
wears otf.  The  neck  should  be  thick,  and  that  sometimes  almost  to  a fault. 

Excepting  in  the  head  and  neck  the  form  of  the  bull  does  nut  materially 
diller  from  that  of  the  ox,  but  he  is  considerably  smaller.  There  are  some 
exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule,  and  as  an  illustration  of  this,  we  have 
inserted  (p.  13)  the  portrait  of  a pure  Devon  bull  (belonging  to  Mr. 
M'estern),  father  of  the  ox  and  the  cow  delineated  at  pages  Ifl  and 
17.  We  may  fancy  that  we  trace  in  this  singular 'and  noble  animal,  the 
lineaments  of  the  native,  and  scarcely  reclaimed  British  bull. 

The  head  of  the  ox  is  small,  very  singularly  so,  relatively  to  the  bulk  of 
the  animal,  yet  it  has  a striking  breadth  of  forehead.  It  (s  clean  anti  free 
from  flesh  about  the  Jawt.  The  eye  is, very  prominent,  and  the  animal  has 
it  pleasing  vivacity  of  countenance  plainly  distinguishing  it  from  the 
heavy  aspect  of  many  other  breeds.  Its  neck  is  long  and  thin,  admirably 
adapting  it  for  the  collar,  and  even  for  the  more  common  and  ruder  yoke. 

The  want  of  the  beautifully  arched  form  of  the  neck,  which  is  seen  in 
the  horse,  has  been  considered  as  a defect  in  most  breeds  of  cattle. 
It  is  accounted  one  of  the  characters  of  good  cattle,  that  the  line  of  the 
neck  from  the  horns  to  the  withers  should  scarcely  deviate  from  that 
of  the  back.  In  the  Devonshire  ox,  however,  there  is  a peculiar  rising 
of  the  forehand,  reminding  us  not  a little  of  the  blood-horse,  and  essen- 
tially connectetl  with  the  free  and  quick  action  by  which  this  breed 
has  ever  been  distinguished.  It  has  little  or  no  dewlap  depending 
from  its  throat.  The  horns  are  longer  than  those  of  the  bull,  smaller 
and  fine  even  to  the  base,  and  of  a lighter  colour,  and  sometimes 
tipped  with  yellow.  The  animal  is  light  in  the  withers;  the  shoulders 
a little  oblique;  the  breast  deep,  and  the  bosom  open  and  wide,  par- 
ticidarly  as  contrasted  with  the  fineness  of  the  withers.  The  fore-legs 
are  wide  apart,  looking  like  pillars  that  have  to  support  a great  weight. 
'I'he  point  of  the  shoulder  is  rarely  or  never  seen.  There  is  no  projection 
of  bone  as  in  the  horse,  but  there  is  a kind  of  level  line  running  on  to  the 
neck. 

These  are  characteristic  and  important  points.  Angular  bony  pro- 
jections are  never  found  in  a beast  tlial  carries  much  flesh  and  fat.  The 
fineness  of  the  withers,  the  slanting  direction  of  the  shoulder,  and  the 
broad  and  open  breast,  imply  both  strength  and  speed,  and  aptitude  to 
fatten.  A narrow-chested  animal  can  never  be  useful  either  fur  working 
or  grazing. 

With  all  the  lightness  of  the  Devonshire  ox,  there  is  a point  about  him, 
disbkctl  in  the  blood  or  riding-horse,  and  not  always  approved  in  the  horse 
of  light  draught, — the  legs  are  far  under  the  chest,  or  rather  the  breast 
projects  fur  and  wide  before  the  legs.  We  see  the  advantage  of  this  in 
the  beast  of  slow  draught,  who  rarely  breaks  into  a trot,  except  when  he  is 
goaded  on  in  catching  timet,  and  the  division  of  whose  foot  secures 
him  Ifuiii  stumbling.  The  lightness  of  the  other  parts  of  his  form,  how - 
ever,  couuterhalances  the  appearance  of  heaviness  here. 

'I'he  legs  are  straight,  at  least  in  the  Irest  breeds.  If  they  are  in-kneed, 
or  crooked  in  the  fore-legs,  it  argues  a deficiency  in  blood,  and  comparative 
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incapacity  for  work  ; and  not  only  for  work,  but  for  grazing  too,  for  they  will 
be  hullow  behind  the  withers,  a {>oint  for  which  nothing  can  compensate, 
because  it  takes  away  so  much  from  the  place  where  good  flesli  and  fat 
should  he  thickly  laid  on,  and  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  chest  and 
the  power  of  creating  arterial  and  nutritious  blood. 

The  forc-arin  is  particularly  large  and  powerful.  It  swells  out  suddenly 
above  the  knee,  but  is  soon  lost  in  the  substance  of  the  shoulder.  Heluw 
the  knee  the  bone  is  small  to  a very  extraordinary  degree,  indicating  a 
seeming  of  want  of  strength  ; but  this  impression  immediately  ceases,  for 
the  smallness  is  only  in  front — it  is  only  in  the  bone  : the  leg  is  deep,  and 
the  sinews  are  far  removed  from  the  bone.  It  is  the  leg  of  the  bloojl  horse, 
promising  both  strength  and  speed*.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that 
the  leg  is  a little  too  long.  It  would  be  so  in  an  animal  that  is  destined 
only  to  graze ; but  this  is  a working  animal,  and  some  length  of  leg  is  ne- 
cessary to  get  him  pleasantly  and  actively  over  the  ground. 

There  is  a very  triding  fall  behind  the  withers,  but  no  hoUownttSy  and  liie 
line  of  the  back  is  straight  from  them  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  if 
there  is  any  seeming  fault  in  the  beast,  it  is  that  the  sides  are  a little  loo 
flat.  It  will  appear,  however,  that  this  does  not  interfere  with  feeding, 
while  a deep,  although  somewhat  flat  chest  is  best  adapted  for  speed. 

Not  only  is  the  breast  broad  and  the  chest  deep,  hut  the  two  lust 
ribs  arc  particularly  bold  and  prominent,  leaving  room  for  the  stomachs 
and  other  parts  concerned  ill  digestiotf  to  be  fully  develo{>ed.  The  hips, 
or  buckles,  are  high,  and  ou  a level  with  the  back,  whether  the  beast  is  fut 
or  lean.  The  hind  quarters,  or  the  space  from  the  buckle  to  the  point  of 
the  rump,  are  particularly  long,  and  well  Hiled  up — a point  likewise  of 
very  considerable  importance  both  lor  grazing  and  working,  It  leaves 
room  for  flesh  in  the  most  valuable  part,  and,  like  the  extensive  and 
svveliing  quarters  of  the  blooddiorse,  indicate  much  power  behind,  eijually 
connected  with  strength  and  speed.  This  is  an  improvement  quite  of 
modern  date.  The  fulness  here,  and  the  swelling  out  of  the  thigh  below, 
are  of  much  more  consequence  than  the  prominence  of  fat  which  is  so 
much  admired  on  the  rump  of  many  prize  cattle. 

The  setting  on  of  the  tail  is  high  ; it  is  on  a level  with  the  back  ; rarely 
much  elevated,  and  never  depressed.  This  is  another  great  point  in  the 
blood-horse,  as  connected  with  the  perfection  of  the  hind  quarters.  The  tail 
itself  is  long  and  small,  and  taper,  with  a round  bunch  of  hair  at  the  bottom. 

The  skin  of  the  Devon,  notwithstauding  bis  curly  hair,  is  exceedingly 

* It  is  aotXMKtitoM  not  a Utile  anmsiog  to  obeerrs  the  leenuDg  contrariety  of  «]>iniou 
betwe-eu  excellent  of  cattle,  aad  on  the  very  eecential  points  of  their  conturma- 

tion ; and  yet,  when  the  matter  is  prnjH'rly  explained, the  slight  shade  of  diilereace  there  is 
hetwten  them.  VVe  have  now  lying  beiore  m letters  from  two  very  skilful  Devunshitc 
farmers.  They  have  been  so  ubiignig  as  to  give  us  theirupiniun  as  to  the  {Kunts  of  the 
Deviiiishire  ox.  One  insists  upon  that,  on  which  we  cunless  we  should  lay  very  great 
stress,  and  without  which  we  should  reckon  any  beast  ahnust  valueless,  namely,  huiall 
iHiiies  under  the  knee,  and  a clean  neck  and  throat.  This  gentleman  we  have  tlie  pleasuro 
of  knowing;  lie  has  beeu  improving  the  size  and  weight  ut  the  Devonshire  ox,  anxiously 
preserving  these  {Kiints  : nay,  we  know  that  he  did  steal  a cross  Irum  one  of  tlie  fiuest-buiied 
and  lightest  Hervlords  he  could  procure.  The  other  has  suuml  principles  of  breeding, 
but  he  is  a roan  of  the  ohl  school : he  had  l>een  educateii  in  the  belief  that  what  he  cads 
the  true  De>ons  are  unnvalle<l,  and  he  would  deem  it  u kind  of  sacnlege  to  debase  their 
blood  by  a cross  with  any  other  breed ; yet  experience  has  yet  taught  him,  iu  spite  of  all 
his  prejudices,  and  although  he  will  not  own  it,  that  the  old  Devons  have  their  faults,  and, 
among  them,  too  much  flatness  of  chest  and  general  lightness;  he  Is,  beside,  a tillage 
fanner.  He  tells  us  that  he  does  nut  like  a tine  neck,  because  it  is  accom|)unied  by  too 
narrow  ami  light  a breast,  and  that  he  does  like  large  bones,  because  they  will  carry  mure 
meat.  Why,  these  gcutleinen  were,  m a meusuie,  both  right,  but  thiui  cbservaliuot 
refenad  to  cattle,  wh^  although  Devous,  wan  eswtatiaily  diUereat, 
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rtiellow  and  elastic.  Graziers  know  that  there  is  not  a more  important 
point  than  this.  When  the  skin  can  be  easily  raised  from  the  hips,  it 
shews  that  there  is  room  to  set  on  fat  below. 

The  skin  is  thin  rather  than  thick.  Its  appearance  of  thickness  arises 
from  the  curly  hair  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  curly  in  proportioH  to 
the  condition  and  health  of  the  animal.  Good  judges  of  these  cattle 
speak  of  these  curls  as  running  like  little  ripples  of  wind  on  a pond  of 
water.  Some  of  these  cattle  have  the  hair  smooth,  but  then  it  should 
be  fine  and  glossy.  Those  with  curled  hair  arc  somewhat  more  hardy,  and 
fatten  more  kindly.  The  favourite  colour  is  a blood  red.  This  is  suj>posed 
to  indicate  purity  of  breed ; but  there  are  many  good  cattle  approaching 
almost  to  a chestnut  hue,  or  even  a bay  brown.  If  the  eye  is  clear  and 
good  and  the  skin  mellow,  the  paler  colours  will  bear  hard  work,  and 
fatten  as  well  as  others ; but  a beast  with  a pale  skin,  and  hard  under  the 
hand,  and  the  eye  dark  and  dead,  will  be  a sluggish  worker,  and  an  unpro- 
fitable feeder.  Those,  however,  that  are  of  a yellow  colour,  arc  said  to 
he  subject  to  tleat  (diarrhoea). 

Some  breeders  object  to  the  slightest  intermixture  of  white — not  even  a 
star  upon  the  forehead  is  allowed  ; yet  a few  good  oxen  have  large  dis- 
tant patches  of  white  ; but  if  the  colours  run  into  each  other,  the  beasts 
are  condemned  as  of  a mongrel  and  valueless  breed. 

These  are  the  principal  points  of  a good  Devonshire  ox  ; but  he  used 
to  be,  perhaps  be  is  yet,  a little  too  fiat-sided,  and  the  rump  narrowed 
too  rapidly  behind  the  hip  bones  ; he  was  not  sufficiently  ribbed  home,  or 
there  was  too  much  space  between  the  hip  bones  and  the  last  rib  ; and 
altogether  he  was  too  light  for  some  tenacious  and  strong  soils.  The  cut 
of  the  working  ox,  in  page  13,  contains  the  portrait  of  one  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  embodies  almost  every  good  point 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

Mr.  Western  has  kindly  enabled  us  here  to  add  another  portrait  from  bis 
farm.  It  is  a son  of  the  bull  given  at  page  13,  and  is  a faithful  repre- 
sentation of  an  ox  beginning  to  fatten,  but  his  characteristic  points  not 
yet  concealed.  Mr.  Western  has  carefully  preserved  this  breed  uumixed 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  all  the  cattle  that  he  fattens  are  Devons ; 
he  rarely  uses  them  for  the  plough. 
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A selection  from  the  most  perfect  animals  of  the  true  breed, — the  bone 
still  small  and  the  neck  fine,  but  the  brisket  deep  and  wide,  and  down  to 
the  knees,  and  not  an  atom  of  flulness  all  over  the  side — or  one  cross,  and 
only  one  with  the  Hereford,  and  that  stealthily  made, — these  have  improved 
the  strength  and  bulk  of  the  North  Devon  ox,  without  impairing,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  his  activity,  his  beauty,  or  his  propensity  to  fatten  *. 


There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  about  the  Devonshire  cattle 
than  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  cow.  The  bull  is  a great  deal 
less  than  the  ox,  and  the  cow  almost  as  much  smaller  than  the  bull. 
This,  however,  is  some  disadvantage,  and  the  breeders  are  aware  of  it ; 
for,  although  it  may  not  he  necessary  to  have  a large  bull,  and  especially 
as  those  of  any  cxlruordinary  size  arc  seldom  handsome  in  all  their 
points,  but  somewhere  or  other  present  coarseness  or  deformfty,  it  is 
almost  iinposMhle  to  procure  large  and  serviceable  oxen,  except  from  a 
somewhat  roomy  cow.  'fhese  cows,  however,  although  small,  possess  that 
romulness  and  projection  of  the  two  or  three  last  ribs,  which  make  them 
actually  more  roomy  than  a careless  examination  of  them  would  indicate. 
The  cow  is  particularly  distinguished  for  her  full,  round,  clear  eye.  the 
gold  coloured  circle  round  (he  eye,  and  the  same  colour  prevailing  on  the 
inside  skin  of  the  ear.  The  countenance  cheerful,  the  muzzle  orange  or 
yellow,  but  the  rest  of  the  face  having  nothing  of  black,  or  even  of  white 
about  it.  The  jaws  free  from  thickness,  and  the  throat  free  from  dewlap. 
The  points  of  the  hack  and  the  hind  cpiarters  different  from  those  of 
other  breeds,  having  more  of  roundness  and  beauty,  and  being  free  from 
most  of  those  angles  by  which  good  milkers  are  sometimes  distinguished. 

We  are  here  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  the  portrait  of  a cow, 

• In  the  ‘ Annals  of  Agriculture,’  vol.  xxx.,  p.  314,  we  have  the  opinion,  in  somewhat 
provincial  terms,  of  a good  west^ountry  graxier,  respecting  the  best  form  of  the  Devon 
cattle.  ‘ lie  buys  at  all  times,  from  Christmas  to  Maynlay,  North  Devons,  that  are  bred 
from  Portlock  to  IJiddeford,  such  as  are  five  or  six  years  old.  He  chooses  such  os  are 
smalbhiirned.  and  of  a yellow.culourcd  horn  rather  than  white — small  bones,  as  such 
beasts  thrive  best — rib  bones  round,  not  flat — a thick  hide  bad — every  thin  one  objection* 
able — blade  Irones,  chuck — very  thick  and  lieavy  in  the  hosom,  as  much  weight  lies  there 
»the  heavier  in  the  shoulder  the  better,  but  not  to  elbow  out — very  wide  and  square  from 
the  points  down  to  the  thighs — middling  in  the  belly — not  cow-liellied — not  tucked  up.’ 
As  a grazier  he  is  right;  but  this  is  not  the  true  working  Devonshire  ox. 
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belonging  to  that  indefatigable  agriculturist,  Mr.  Western.  She  was  rising 
four  years  old.  With  regard  to  size  she  is  a favourable  specimen  of  the 
Devon  cow.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how  much  more  roomy  and  tit  for 
breeding  she  is,  than  even  her  somewhat  superior  bulk  would  at  first  in- 
dicate. She  is,  perhaps,  in  a little  better  condition  than  cows  generally 
are,  or  should  be  in  order  to  yield  their  full  quantity  of  milk. 

Their  qualities  may  be  referred  to  three  points ; their  working,  fattening, 
and  milking. 

Where  the  ground  is  not  too  heavy  the  Devonshire  oxen  are  unrivalled 
at  the  plough.  They  have  a quickness  of  action  which  no  other  breed 
can  equal,  and  which  very  few  horses  exceed.  They  have  also  a degree 
of  docility  and  goodness  of  temper,  and  also  stoutness  and  honesty  of 
work,  to  which  many  teams  of  horses  cannot  pretend.  Vancouver,  in  his 
survey  of  Devonshire,  says,  that  it  is  a common  day’s  work  on  fallow  land 
for  four  steers  to  plough  two  acres  with  a double-furrow  plough.  Four 
good  Devonshire  steers  will  do  us  much  work  in  the  field,  or  on  the  road, 
as  any  three  horses,  and  in  ns  quick,  and  often  quicker,  time,  although 
many  farmers  calculate  two  oxen  to  be  equal  to  one  horse.  The  principal 
objection  to  the  Devonshire  oxen  is,  that  they  have  not  sufficient  strength 
for  tenacious  clayey  soils;  they  will,  however,  exert  their  strength  to  the 
utmost,  and  stand  many  a dead  pull,  which  few  horses  coidd  be  induced 
or  forced  to  attempt.  They  arc  unil'ormly  worked  in  yokes,  and  not  in 
collars.  Four  oxen,  or  six  growing  steers,  are  the  usual  team  employed 
in  the  plough. 

Tliere  is  a peculiarity  in  driving  the  ox  teaiii,  which  is  very  pleasing  to 
the  stranger,  and  the  remembrance  of  which,  connected  with  his  early  days, 
the  native  docs  not  soon  lose.  A man  and  a Imy  atlenri  each  team ; the 
boy  chants  that  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  any  dLstinct  tune,  but 
which  is  a very  pleasing  succession  of  sounds,  resembling  the  counter- 
tenor in  the  service  of  the  cathedral.  He  sings  away  with  unwearied  lungs, 
as  he  trudges  along  almost  from  morning  to  night,  while  every  now  and 
then  the  ploughman,  as  he  directs  the  movement  of  the  team,  puts  in  his  lower 
notes,  hut  in  |)crfcct  conconl.  When  the  traveller  sto|is  in  one  of  the 
Devonshire  valleys,  and  hears  this  simple  music  from  the  drivers  of  the 
ploughs  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  cither  side,  he  experiences  a pleasure 
which  this  operation  of  husbandry  could  scarcely  be  supposcrl  to  be  capable 
of  affording.  This  chanting  is  said  to  animate  the  oxen  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  as  the  musical  bells  that  arc  so  prevalent  in  the  same  county.  Certainly 
the  oxen  move  along  with  an  agility  that  would  be  scarcely  expected  from 
cattle  ; and  the  team  may  be  u atched  a lung  while  without  one  harsh  word 
being  heard,  or  the  goad  or  the  whip  applied.  The  opponents  of  ox- 
husbandry  should  visit  the  valleys  of  north  or  south  Devon,  to  see  what 
this  animal  is  capable  of  performing,  and  how  he  performs  it. 

The  profit  derived  from  the  use  of  oxen  in  this  district  arises  from  the 
activity  to  which  they  are  trained,  and  which  is  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom.  During  harvest  time,  and  in  catching  weather,  they  arc 
sometimes  trotted  along  with  the  empty  waggons,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
an  hour,  a degree  of  sj>eed  which  no  other  ox  but  the  Devon  has  been  able 
to  stand. 

It  may  appear  singidar  to  the  traveller,  that  in  some  of  the  districts  that 
are  supposed  to  l>e  the  very  head-quarters  of  the  Devon  cattle,  they  arc 
seldom  used  for  the  plough.  The  explanation,  however,  is  plain  enough. 
I'hc  demand  for  them  among  graziers  is  so  great,  that  the  breeders  ublaln 
a remunerating  price  for  them  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  they 
are  generally  broken  in  for  the  plough. 
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They  are  usually  taken  into  work  at  about  two  years,  or  twenty-six  months 
old ; and  they  are  worked  until  they  are  four,  or  hve,  or  six  : they  are  then 
frrazed,  or  kept  on  hay,  and  in  ten  ortnelve  months,  and  without  any  fur- 
ther trouble,  they  are  fit  for  the  market.  If  the  p-ass  land  is  frood,  no 
com,  or  cake,  or  turnips,  are  required  for  the  first  winter;  but,  of  course, 
for  a second  winter  these  must  be  added.  The  grazier  likes  this  breed 
best  at  five  years-old,  and  they  will  usually,  when  taken  (rum  the  plough, 
fetch  as  much  money  as  at  six.  At  eight,  or  nine  years,  or  older  they  are 
rapidly  declining  in  value. 

Lord  Somerville  states,  that  after  having  been  worked  lightly  on  the 
hills  fur  two  years,  they  are  bought  at  four  years  old  by  the  tillage-farmer 
of  the  vales,  and  taken  into  hard  work  from  four  to  six  ; and,  what  dc.serves 
consideration,  an  ox  must  be  thus  worked,  in  order  for  him  to  attain  his 
fullest  size.  If  he  is  kept  idle  until  he  is  five  or  six,  he  will  invariably  be 
stinted  in  his  growth.  At  six  he  reaches  his  full  stature,  unless  he  is  naturally 
disposed  to  he  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  and  then  he  continues  to  grow 
for  another  half-year. 

Their  next  quality  is  their  disposition  to  fatten,  and  very  few  rival 
them  here.  They  do  not,  indeed,  attain  the  great  weight  of  some  breeds  ; 
but.  in  a given  time,  they  acquire  mure  flesh,  and  with  less  consumption  of 
food,  and  their  flesh  is  beautiful  in  its  kind.  It  is  of  that  mottled,  marbled 
character  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  taste.  Some  very  satis- 
factory experiments  have  been  made  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  a very  intelligent  farmer,  informs  us,  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  has  considerable  property  in  the  county  of  Devon,  had  some 
prime  Hereford  oxen  sent  to  his  Tavistock  estate  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  he  ordered  some  Devons  to  he  bought  in  Crediton  market  at  tlie 
latter  end  of  the  same  month.  The  Devons  were  not  in  so  goo<l  con- 
dition as  the  Herefords  when  they  were  put  to  grass,  and  cost  about  5f. 
per  head  less  than  the  Herefords;  but  at  the  latter  end  of  December, 
when  they  were  all  sold  to  the  butcher,  the  Devons  were  superior  in  fat- 
ness and  in  weight. 

A mure  .satisfactory  experiment  was  made  by  the  same  nobleman.  Six 
oxen  were  .selected  in  November  16,  1797,  and  fed  until  December  10, 
1798,  and  the  fulluwitig  was  the  result. 


Hereford  . 

Firal  (rwlglit. 

. 17  V 1*" 

Mt.  *ir».  llw. 

18  3 0 

HaiMrd. 
Mt.  '|r«.  I1>«. 

1 2 27 

tioat  oil  rxxko. 

or  •(otto.  lha, 

24.3 

Turaipo. 

!h*. 

2700 

Hoy. 

lU. 

4h7 

2 

Do. 

. 18 

1 

0 

21 

0 25 

2 

3 25 

41.5 

423 

2712 

432 

3 

Devon  . 

. 14 

7 

17 

2 7 

3 

1 0 

45.4 

438 

2668 

295 

4 

Do. 

. 14 

2 

4 

13 

1 0 

4 

2 14 

f>4.6 

412 

20.56 

442 

5 

SuMftex 

. 16 

2 

0 

19 

3 0 

3 

1 0 

4.5.4 

432 

2655 

392 

6 

Leicester 

. 15 

2 

14 

18 

2 0 

2 

3 14 

4U.2 

434 

2652 

400 

An  experiment  of  the  same  tiatnre  was  made,  in  order  to  compare  the  fat- 
tening properties  of  the  Glamorgan  with  the  Devon.  They  were  fed  from 
January  6,  to  December  1,  1804,  and  the  following  was  the  result. 


Fifvt  irrinbl. 
ML  <)ra.  th*. 

1 Devon  . . 13  I 7 

2 Do.  . s ir>  0 10 

3 (ilamori'an  .13  3 U 


K«rood  «r«i|tliL  0«in. 

ML  qra.  lo*.  cvK.  <|r«.  IIm.  erslMd, 

17  3 7 4 a 0 6.3 

20  3 14  4 3 2 67 

16  0 14  3 3 18  54.6 


VVe  are  aware  that  other  experiments  have  been  instituted,  and  with  difltr- 
ent  results.  Unc  was  maile  about  the  same  time  at  Petworth,  by  the  Earl  of 
Egremont.  Eight  oxen,  consisting  of  three  Herefords,  three  of  the  Sussex 
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breed,  and  ihree  Devons,  were  put  up  to  fat.  They  were  allowed  only  six- 
teen weeks,  (hey  had  not  the  trial  nearly  of  a twelvemonth,  as  in  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  experiment,  and  the  Devons  were  found  to  be  lowest  on  the 
list,  and  that  to  a very  considerable  extent.  These  Devons,  although 
selected  fairly  enough,  were  probably  exceptions  to  their  general  character 
for  rapid  thriving.  We  are,  however,  compelled  to  add,  that  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  has,  to  a considerable  extent,  changed  his  breed  at  Woburn, 
and  the  Devons  have,  in  a great  degree,  given  way  to  the  Ilerefords*. 

The  North  Devon  oxen  are  rarely  shod,  and  v ery  rarely  lamet. 

For  the  dairy,  the  North  Devons  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  inferior 
to  several  other  breeds.  The  milk  is  good,  and  yields  more  than  an  aver- 
age proportion  of  cream  and  butter;  but  it  is  deficient  in  quantity.  There 
are  tho.se,  however,  and  no  mean  judges,  who  deny  this,  and  select  the 
North  Devons  even  for  the  dairy. 

Mr.  Conyers,  of  Copt  Hall,  near  Epping,  a district  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  preferred  the  North  Devons 
on  account  of  their  large  produce,  whether  in  milk,  butler,  or  by 
suckling.  He  thought  (hut  they  held  their  milk  longer  than  any  other 
sort  that  he  had  tried  ; that  they  were  liable  to  fewer  disorders  in  their 
udders;  and  that  being  of  small  size,  they  did  not  eat  mure  than  hall 
what  larger  cows  consumed.  He  thus  sums  up  his  account  of  them  : 
‘ Upon  an  average,  ten  cows  give  me  five  dozen  pounds  of  butter  j)cr 
week  in  the  summer,  and  two  dozen  in  the  winter.  A good  North  Devon 
cow  fats  two  calves  a year.  My  thirty  North  Devon  cows  have  this  year 
(about  1768)  upon  an  average  produced  a profit  of  13/.  14s.  per  cow.’ 

Mr.  Rogers,  veterinary  surgeon  at  Exeter,  and  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  valuable  hints,  says  that  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  good, 
and  the  quantity  remunerating  to  the  dairyman.  Sitch  is  not,  however,  the 
common  opinion.  They  are  kept  principally  for  their  other  good  qualities, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  breed  ; and  because,  ns  nurses,  they  arc  indeed 
excellent,  anil  the  calves  thrive  from  their  small  quantity  of  milk,  more 
rapidly  than  could  possibly  be  expected. 

This  aboriginal  breed  of  British  cattle  is  a very  valuable  otic,  and  seems 
to  have  arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  ])eifection  of  which  it  is  capable. 
It  is  heavier  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  yet  fully  as  active.  Its  aptitude 

• Of  the  extent  to  which  prejutlice  will  mislead  the  liest  jml;;ea,  we  have  a remarkable 
instance  in  une  of  the  must  sealuus  patrons  of  the  short  hums  in  IVorcestershire,  who 
thus  speaks  of  the  Devonshire  c.a1tle  in  the  Farmer's  Magaicme.  February,  1327,  'Of 
the  late  maturity  of  tlie  Devons  I ha,l  an  opportunity  to  form  a tolerably  correct  opinion 
at  Brid|Orwater  lair,  where  the  best  iH)s.sible  niiister  of  Devonshire  oxen  is  made.  1 saw 
one,  and  only  one  good  ox  among  them.  With  tire  exception  of  this  animal,  1 did  not 
see  one  level  carcase,  but  a want  of  Isarf  in  the  roasting  parts,  lowr  and  |K>or  loins,  coarse 
shoulders,  bad  twist,  and  a general  want  of  the  indications  of  inside  proof.' 

Ho  saw  one  of  tliess*  oxen  after  it  was  killed,  ami  he  says,  ' 1 never  beheld  a worse 
animal  under  simitar  circumstances.  The  meat  was  uctnatly  nmning  about  the  stall, 
being  nothing  more  than  a mixture  of  flabby  masses,  deticimt  of  firmness  of  texture  and 
quality.' 

F A writer  in  the  ‘ Farmer's  Mng.isinc,'  Mr.  Ilerlairt.  thus  describes  the  Dcvoiisbirc  ox  : 
' Nimble  and  free,  otCwalking  many  horses,  healthy  and  hardy,  and  fattening  even  in  n 
straw.yard,  good  tem]iuied,  will  stand  maiiy  a dead  pull,  fat  in  half  the  time  of  a .Sussex, 
earlier  to  the  yoke  than  steen  of  any  other  breed,  ligliter  than  the  Sussex  ; hut  nut  so  well 
horned,  thin  llcshed,  light  along  the  tops  of  his  ribs,  a sparkling  cutter,  and  lean  well  in- 
termixed with  fat.* 

Of  the  cow,  he  says,  'Ked,  starred,  or  white  faced,  better  horned  than  the  ox,  very 
quiet,  the  playmate  ot  the  ciiiblren,  a sure  breeder,  a giaal  milker,  a quick  fatlener,  fair 
gmss-fix]  tieef  in  thive  months.  The  ox  from  110  to  130  stone,  and  has  been  fed  to  170 ; 
and  the  cow,  to  70  or  SO.' 
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to  fatleii  is  increased,  rather  Ilian  diminished  ; and  its  property  as  a milker 
could  not  be  improved,  without  probable  or  certain  detriment  to  its  graziiije 
i|unlitles. 

Mr.  Ropfcrs  tells  us,  that  two  breeders  with  whom  he  is  acquainted, 
have  lately  attempted  to  cross  the  North  Devons  with  the  Herel'ords,  hut 
that  the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  We  can  account  for  that.  Those 
points  in  which  the  Devons  were  deficient  thirty  years  ago,  are  now 
fully  supplied,  and  we  cordially  agree  with  him,  that  all  that  is  now  want- 
ing, is  a judicious  selection  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  present  breed, 
in  iirrler  to  preserve  it  in  its  state  of  greatest  purity.  Many  of  the  breeders 
are  as  careless  as  they  ever  were ; but  the  spirit  of  emulation  is  excited  in 
others.  Mr.  Davy,  of  North  Molton,  lately  sold  a four-year  old  bull,  for 
which  the  purchaser  had  determined  to  give  one  hundred  guineas  had  it 
been  asked ; and  Mr.  Ilenwuod  of  Crediton  has  now  twenty-one  cows, 
which,  within  a month  from  the  period  of  losing  their  milk,  would  average 
at  least  ten  score  per  quarter.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  a zealous 
patron  and  improver  of  the  breed,  and  has  some  beautiful  cattle ; and, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  at  Woburn,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  here  gives 
almost  exclusive  preference  to  the  Devons.  When  oHering  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  Devonshire  rattle  are  more  than  usually  free  from 
disease,  Mr.  Rogers  gives  a hint  that  may  be  useful  in  every  district  of  the 
kingdom.  lie  attributes,  and  very  truly,  the  greater  part  of  the  maladies  of 
cattle,  and  all  those  of  the  respiratory  system,  to  injudicious  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet ; and  he  asks  whether  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  Devon- 
shire fences,  as  affording  a comfortable  shelter  to  the  cattle,  may  nut  have 
much  to  do  with  this  exemption  from  disease? 

Mr.  Roberts,  veterinary  surgeon  at  South  Molton,  informs  us  that 
the  North  Devons  have  been  crossed  with  the  Guernsey  breed,  and  that 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  they  have  been  rendered  more  valuable  for 
the  dairy  ; but  they  have  been  so  much  injured  for  the  plough,  and  for  the 
grazier,  that  the  breeders  are  jealous  to  preserve  the  old  stock  in  their 
native  purity.  Mr.  Roberts  speaks  of  a gentleman  of  8outh  Molton,  who 
was  very  tenacious  in  preserving  unsullied  a breed  of  first- rale  North 
Devons,  and  who  refused  fifty  guineas  fur  a cow  in  calf.  He  sulil  her, 
afterwards,  for  32/.,  when  she  was  thirteen  years  old.  When  this  gentle- 
man sold  off  his  stock,  twelve  cows  fetched  on  an  average  30/.  each. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  says,  that  ‘ one  cross  of 
the  North  Devon  with  the  Hereford  is  of  advantage,  as  we  have  arlditional 
size  and  aptitude  to  fatten  without  losing  activity.’  We  apprehend  that  he 
refers  to  the  state  of  these  cattle  some  years  ago,  and  when  they  were 
lighter,  rather  than  to  the  present  improved  breed;  but  he  very  judiciously 
adds,  ‘ it  must  be  one  cross  alone, — you  must  not  exeeed  the  first  dash, — or 
you  destroy  the  activity  in  labour,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  profit  to 
a Devonshire  farmer.’  He  adds,  ‘ never  introduce  heifers  ; but  gel  a bull 
of  the  very  best  blood,  and  after  the  first  cross,  return  to  the  best  Devon  bull 
again,  and  continue  until  the  while  face  is  nearly  extinct  before  you  attempt 
to  cross  a second  time.  The  Durhams  have  been  tried,  but  they  will  not 
work,  and  are  too  much  loaded  with  coarse  plain  meat  in  the  fore-quarter.’ 

The  treatment  of  the  calf  is  nearly  the  same  in  every  district  of  North 
Devon.  The  calves  that  are  dropped  at  Michaelmas,  and  some  time  after- 
wards, are  preferred  to  those  that  come  in  February,  notwithstanding  the 
additional  trouble  and  expense  during  the  winter.  The  calf  is  permitted 
to  suck  three  times  every  day  for  a week.  It  is  then  used  to  the  finger, 
and  warm  new  milk  is  given  it  for  three  weeks  longer.  For  two  months 
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afterwards  it  has  plenty  of  warm  scalded  milk,  mixed  with  a little  finely- 
powdered  linseed-cake.  Its  morning  and  evcninn;  meals  are  then  gra- 
diially  lessened  ; and,  when  it  is  four  niiinttis  old,  it  is  quite  weaned  •. 

Of  the  other  districts  of  Devonshire  little  need  be  said.  Towards  the 
south,  extendinj^  from  Hartland  towards  Tiverton,  the  North  Devons  pre- 
vail, and  in  their  greatest  state  of  purity.  There  are  more  dairies  than  in 
the  north,  and  supplied  principally  by  the  North  Devon  cows,  and  a few  of 
the  South  Devons.  Such  are  the  differences  of  opinion  even  in  neigh- 
bouring districts,  that  the  later  calves  are  here  uniformly  preferred,  which 
are  longer  suckled,  aitd  afterwards  fed  with  milk  and  linseed-iueal. 

Advancing  more  to  the  south,  and  towards  the  borders  of  Cornwall,  a 
different  breed  presents  itself,  heavier  and  coarser.  We  have  arrived  now 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devonport,  where  larger  cattle  are  required  for 
the  service  of  the  navy ; but  we  must  go  a little  more  to  the  south,  and 
enter  on  the  tract  of  country  which  extends  from  Tavistock  to  Newton 
Abbott  before  we  have  the  South  Devons  in  fttll  perfecUott.  They  are 
a mixture  of  the  North  Devons  with  the  native  breed  of  the  country  ; and  so 
adopted  do  they  seem  to  be  to  the  soil,  that  all  attempts  to  improve  them,  so 
far  us  grazing  and  fattening  go,  have  utterly  failed.  They  are  often  14  cwt. 
to  the  four  quarters  ; and  steers  of  2^  cwt.  are  got  with  fair  hay  and  grass 
to  weigh  from  six  to  nine  cwt.  They  bear  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Uerefords,  and  sometimes  the  colour  and  the  horn  and  the  white 
bee  are  so  much  alike  in  both,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them,  except  that  they  are  usually  smaller  than  the  Herefords. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  country  in  which  there  is  such  bad  manage- 
ment, and  utter  neglect  of  the  preservation  of  the  breed  as  in  this  and  the 
most  eastern  part  of  Devon.  It  is  not  properly  a grazing  district  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavistock  ; but  young  cattle  are  rather  brought 
forward  for  after-grass  or  turnips  elsewhere  than  finished  here  for  the 
market,  and  the  method  in  which  this  is  conrliicted  is  not  to  be  commended. 
If  a calf  looks  likely  to  fatten,  it  is  suffered  to  run  with  the  cow  ten  or  twelve 
months,  and  then  slaughtered.  If  others  that  had  not  before  shown  a dis- 
position to  thrive  now  start,  they  are  forwarded  as  quickly  as  may  be,  and 
disposed  of ; and  therefore  it  is,  that  all  those  that  are  retained,  and  by  which 
the  stock  is  to  be  kept  up,  are  the  very  refuse  of  the  farm.  Yet  the  breed  is 
not  materially  deteriorated.  It  has  found  a congenial  climate,  and  it  will 
flourish  there  in  spite  of  neglect  and  injury.  The  grand  secret  of  breeding 
is  to  suit  the  breed  to  the  soil  and  climate.  It  is  l>ecause  this  has  not  been 
studied,  that  those  breeds  which  have  been  invaluable  in  certain  districts, 
have  proved  altogether  profitless,  and  unworthy  of  culture  in  others.  The 
South  Devons  are  equally  profitable  fur  the  grazier,  the  breeder,  and  the 
butcher;  but  their  flesh  is  not  so  delicate  as  that  of  the  North  Devons. 
They  do  for  the  consumption  of  the  navy  ; but  they  will  not  suit  the  fasti- 
dious appetites  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bath,  and  the  metropoli.s. 

• Tlic  fullowing  account  of  the  principal  cattle  fairs  in  Devonshire,  and  principally  for 
file  s.alo  of  the  North  Devon  breerl,  is  extracted  from  the  .\nnals  of  .tgrieultnn; : — 

* Those  who  would  seek  this  breed  at  fairs,  wdl  find  them  first  at  Ashbrittle,  a borderitjg 
parish  between  ttie  two  counties  ( Devonshire  and  Somerset),  held  fur  oxen  on  the  *J5th  of 
i'ebruar)' ; but  this  does  not  terminate  as  to  prices.  Dbihops  Lydianl,  five  miles  to  the 
west  of  Taunton,  on  the  l!5th  of  March,  fur  oxen  also.  .4t  this  and  Wellington,  which 
are  greater  fairs  than  .4shbrittle,  prices  of  stuck  are  fully  ascertained.  B.trnstaple,  the 
Friday  before  the  lllstof  .-Vpril.  The  great  monthly  markets  of  Taunton,  Wiveliscomb, 
Tiverton,  and  Moulton,  carry  on  the  business  till  the  fairs  of  Crediton,  the  1 1 th  of  May. 
West  Bagborough,  the  12tb,  and  W^iveltscomb  the  13th.  North  Moulton,  first  W edues- 
day  after  the  12th  of  May.  Bampton,  Wbit-Tuesday ; and  South  Moulton,  Wednesday 
before  the  2 2d  of  June.' 
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The  farmers  in  the  neij^hbourhooil  of  Dartmoor  breed  very  few  cattle. 
Their  calves  are  usually  procured  from  East  Devon,  or  even  from  Somer- 
set or  Dorset.  They  arc  reared  at  the  foot  of  the  moors  for  the  use  of  the 
miners.  All,  however,  are  not  consumed  ; but  the  steers  are  sold  to  the 
farmers  of  the  South  Hums,  who  work  them  as  lonp  us  they  are  serviceable  ; 
they  are  then  transferred  to  the  praziers  from  Somersetshire,  or  East  Devon, 
or  Dorset,  by  whom  they  are  probably  driven  back  to  their  native  country, 
and  prepared  for  the  market  of  Hrislol  or  London.  A very  curious  pere- 
grination this,  which  great  numbers  of  the  west-country  cattle  experience. 

As  we  now  travel  eastward,  we  begin  to  lose  all  distinctness  of  breed. 
The  vale  of  Exeter  is  a dairy  district,  and,  as  such,  contains  all  kinds  of 
cattle,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  farmer.  There  are  a few  pure  North 
Devons,  more  South  Devons,  and  some  Aldemeys;  but  the  majority 
are  mongrels  of  every  description  : many  of  them,  however,  are  excellent 
cows,  and  such  as  ore  found  scattered  over  Cornwall,  West  Devonshire, 
Somerset,  and  part  of  Dorset. 

As  we  advance  along  the  south  and  the  east,  to  Teignmouth,  Exmouth, 
Sidmouth,  and  over  the  hill  to  the  fruitful  vale  of  Honiton,  we  do  not 
iind  oxen  so  much  used  in  husbandry.  The  soil  is  either  a cold  hard 
clay,  or  its  flints  would  speedily  destroy  the  feet  of  the  oxen.  The  same 
variety  of  pure  North  and  South  Devons,  and  natives  of  that  particular 
district,  with  intermixtures  of  every  breed  prevail,  but  the  South  Devons 
are  principally  seen.  Some  of  these  cows  seem  to  unite  the  opposite 
qualities  of  fattening  and  milking.  A south  Devon  has  been  known,  soon 
after  calving,  to  yield  more  than  two  irnunds  of  butter  a day  ; and  many 
of  the  old  southern  native  breed  are  equal  to  any  short  horns  in  the 
quantity  of  their  milk,  and  far  .superior  to  them  in  its  quality, 

I must  not  quit  this  part  of  the  country  without  describing  the  clovled 
cream,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  west  of  England.  The  milk  is  suffered 
to  stand  in  a bell-metal  vessel  four  and  twenty  hours ; it  is  then  placed 
over  a small  wood  fire,  so  that  the  heat  shall  be  very  gradually  com- 
municated to  it.  After  it  has  been  over  the  fire  about  an  hour  and  a half, 
and  is  approaching  to  the  state  of  simmering,  the  ve.ssel  is  struck  every 
now  and  then  with  the  knuckle,  or  is  very  carefully  watched.  As  soon 
as  it  ceases  to  ring,  or  the  first  bubble  appears,  a slight  agitation  or 
simmering,  previous  to  boiling,  has  commenced ; and  the  secret  of  the 
preparation  is  that  this  simmering  shall  not  proceed  to  boiling.  The  milk 
is  immediately  removed  from  the  fire,  and  set  by  for  twenty-four  hours 
more.  At  the  end  of  this  time  all  the  cream  will  have  arisen,  and  be 
thick  enough  to  cut  with  a knife.  It  is  then  carefully  skimmed  olF.  This 
is  a great  luxury  with  coffee  or  with  tarts,  and  the  Devonshire  straw- 
berries and  cream  need  no  praise. 

The  dairy  people  in  these  districts  say,  that  it  is  the  most  profitable 
way  of  treating  the  milk  : that  five  pounds  of  butter  can  be  obtained  from 
a given  quantity,  where  only  four  would  be  yielded  by  the  ordinary 
method  ; and  that  the  butter  is  more  saleable,  on  account  of  the  pleasatff 
taste  it  has  acquired,  and  which  even  its  occasional  slight  smoky  fl&vour 
scarcely  impairs.  The  milk  is  proportionably  impoverished  ; but  it  also 
has  gained  a taste  which  renders  it  more  grateful  to  the  pigs;  while  it 
never  scours  them,  but  removes  the  diarrhera  produced  by  other  food. 
The  skim-milk  cheese  must,  however,  be  abandoned,  or  if  a little  is 
made,  it  is  exceedingly  poor  and  tasteless. 
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CORNWALL. 

For  much  valuable  information  with  rcffard  to  tlic  breed  and  management 
of  the  cattle  of  Cornwall,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Karkeek,  veterinary 
surgeon  at  Truro.  This  gentleman  observes,  that  fish,  tin,  and  cop- 
per have  long  been  considered  the  staple  commodities  of  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  while  agriculture  has  been  viewed  ns  a secondary  object  of 
pursuit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pasturing  of  cattle,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  constituted  the  principal  employment  of  the  early  inha- 
bitants ; but  their  attention  was  not  long  confined  to  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth  alter  they  had  discovered  that  greater  riches  might 
be  torn  from  its  bowels  than  reaped  on  its  surface ; for  although,  when 
Caisar  invaded  the  island,  the  Damnonians  (the  inhabitants  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall)  possessed  great  numbers  of  cattle,  yet  in  a few  centuries 
their  pastures  were  neglected,  and  nil  their  skill  and  industry  were  exerted 
in  digging  up  ‘ the  ores  that  speak  the  county’s  sterling  praise.’ 

Carew,  the  historian  of  Cornwall,  says,  that  ‘ the  people  devoting  them- 
selves entirely  to  tin,  their  neighbours  in  Devonshire  and  SomerseLshire 
hired  their  pastures  at  a rent,  and  stored  them  with  the  cattle  which  they 
brought  from  their  own  homes,  and  made  their  pruhls  of  the  Cornish  by 
cattle  fed  at  their  own  doors.  The  same  persons  also  supplied  them  at  their 
markets  with  many  hundred  quarters  of  corn  and  horse-loads  of  bread.’ 

The  state  of  agriculture  has,  however,  within  the  last  century  or  two, 
materially  improved  in  this  extreme  w estern  portion  of  the  kingdom. 

The  native  breed  of  Cornwall  is  still  to  be  found  on  some  of  the  moors 
of  the  western  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  the  jio.sses.sion  of  many  of  the 
little  farmers.  They  are  small,  black,  w ith  horns  rather  short,  very  coar.scly 
boned,  with  large  olluls,  and  rarely  weighing  more  than  three  or  four 
hundred  weight.  They  bear  an  evident  resemblance  to  the  native  breeds 
of  Wales  and  Scotland.  They  are  very  hardy,  and  calculated  to  endure  the 
changeable  temperature  of  this  peninsular  and  unevenly  surfaced  county. 

Altliough  uncultivated  and  unimproved,  this  is  far  from  being  a bud 
breed  of  cattle,  ’fhey  are  fair  milkers ; their  thick  hides  keep  out  the  cold 
and  wet,  and  protect  them  from  many  diseases ; they  range  on  the 
moors,  and  coarse  grounds,  and  commons  in  the  summer,  at  little  or 
no  expense,  and  in  the  winter  are  satisfied  with  heath  and  funte,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  straw  ; and  when  put  upon  better  keep,  they  get  fat  with 
a rapidity  scarcely  credible. 

A more  prevailing  and  a better  breed  is  an  evident  cross  between  the 
North  Devon  and  the  indigenous  one  of  the  county.  It  is  somewhat 
larger,  with  well-formed  head,  and  more  upright  boms,  resembling,  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  arc  turned,  those  of  tlic  wild  cattle  of  Chillingham 
Park.  Their  necks,  like  those  of  the  Devons,  arc  thin,  rapidly  narrowing 
from  the  breast  towards  the  head.  Tlieir  chests  are  deep,  but  rather 
narrow,  and  the  legs  a little  longer  than  in  some  other  favourite  breeds. 
Their  hind  quarters  are  deep  and  full.  They  get  fat  in  their  points,  but 
fall  away  much  in  their  sides,  and  are  thin  in  their  belly-pieces;  they 
therefore  weigh  light,  and  their  hides  are  thin  and  unprofitable.  They 
mostly  bear  some  striking  character  of  the  North  Devon, — they  have  the 
same  reddish-brown  coat,  bright  dun  muzzle,  and  ring  about  the  eye. 

In  most  parts  of  Cornwall,  however,  the  extreme  Western  districts 
excepted,  the  true  North  Devons  are  found  equal  to  any  their  native 
country  will  produce.  Many  spirited  farmers  go  to  Barnstaple,  or  South 
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Molton,  and  buy  up  great  numbera  of  one  and  two-year-old  steers,  and 
work  them  until  they  are  eight  or  ten  years  old ; and,  as  often  as  they 
have  opportunity,  they  purchase  elsewhere  the  finest  bulls  and  heifer.s  that 
can  be  selected,  from  among  the  best  Devonshire  breeders.  Some  had 
objected  to  the  apparently  delicate  frame  and  constitution  of  the  North 
Devon,  but  he  has  always  been  found  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  even 
the  changeable  clime  of  Cornwall,  where  “ tlie  smiles  of  summer,  and 
the  rage  of  storms,”  often  succeed  each  otlier  in  a few  hours.  The  Kev. 
II.  II.  Tremayne,  and  J.  P.  Peter,  Esq.,  were  diligent  breeders  of  the 
North  Devon  cattle  ; and  this  beautiful  animal  did  not  degenerate  under 
their  management. 

The  cows  arc  chiefly  of  the  Cornish  and  North  Devon  breeds  ; but  in 
the  principal  towns,  and  on  the  sea  coast,  a few  .Alderneys  are  kept.  A 
breed  between  the  Cornish  and  the  Alderney  has  been  attempted,  and 
with  considerable  success,  and  uniting  the  rare  qualities  of  abundance  of 
milk  with  aptitude  to  fatten. 

Tile  Durham  breed  has  lately  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Peter,  and 
appears  to  have  succeeded  well  in  a few  grazing  districts.  A cross 
between  the  Devon  cow  and  the  Durham  bull  is  an  evident  improve- 
ment, for  tlie  animal  thus  produced  is  profitable  both  for  the  dairy  and 
the  butcher.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Cornish  farmers  are  partial  to  the  North  Devons,  and  they  appear  to  be 
better  adapted  to  the  soil  of  this  county  than  any  other  breed. 

There  is  no  particular  management  of  the  dairy  cow  in  Cornwall. 
About  November,  the  cows  are  turned  for  the  winter  into  crojls,  or  little 
fields  that  have  been  kept  up  for  them.  In  the  spring  and  summer,  they 
go  into  larger  or  uninclosed  ground.  The  fattcuiiig  beasts  are  generally 
fed  on  turnips  in  the  winter  ; and  many  of  them  are  turneil  out  from  Fe- 
bruary to  June  for  the  home  consumption  of  Devonport  and  Plymouth 
markets. 

The  Cornish  land  is  not  usually  very  rich,  but  the  farmer  is  industrious, 
and  manages  well.  In  many  places  the  sod  is  pared  and  burned  for  wheat ; 
and  after  wheat  come  turnips,  which  produce  much  winter  food,  and  a 
great  deal  of  dung,  yet  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  stock.  The 
farmers  are  generally  compelled  to  give  their  young  stock,  mid  even  their 
older  beasts,  a great  deal  of  straw.  Sea-sand  and  sea-weed  arc  often 
called  into  requisition  for  manure,  and  are  found  to  be  exceedingly  useful. 

Arthur  Young  describes  the  method  of  rearing  their  calves  which  is 
still  pursued  in  a great  part  of  the  county.  They  are  taken  from  the  cow 
between  the  fourth  and  sixth  day.  Raw  milk  is  then  given  to  them  for  ten 
days  or  a fortnight,  and  afterwards  scalded  milk  and  gruel,  in  the  quantity 
of  three  or  four  quarts  in  the  morning  and  at  night.  A mixture  of  gruel 
and  milk  is  found  to  be  better  than  scalded  milk  alone.  Some  give  their 
own  family-broth,  which  is  thought  to  be  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the 
gruel.  The  calves  are  fond  of  it,  and  thrive  upon  it;  and  the  flavour  of 
the  salted  provisions  increases  the  appetite,  and  promotes  digestion.  One 
quart  of  broth  or  gruel  is  added  to  two  quarts  of  milk.  A little  fine  hay  is 
now  placed  before  them,  which  they  soon  begin  to  eat.  For  a little  while 
afier  they  arc  turned  to  grass,  this  food  is  continued,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  in  hand,  or  the  goodness  and  quality  of  the  pasture. 
When  they  are  ten  or  fourteen  weeks  old,  they  need  no  more  milk,  and, 
a considerable  time  before  this,  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  less  than  half. 
In  some  parts,  the  calves  are,  during  the  winter  and  after  the  two  first 
months,  reared  solely  on  hay  and  turnips,  the  turnips  being  sliced  for 
that  purpose.  Many  of  the  best  breeders  place  two  calves  to  one  cow. 
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In  the  summer,  mnny  farmers  feed  the  calves  from  the  pail  with  scalded 
milk,  for  a couple  of  months,  and  then  turn  them  to  prrass. 

Very  little  cheese  is  made  in  Cornwall,  and  that  little  is  exceedingly  bad. 
The  butter,  however,  is  excellent;  and  the  Cornish  housewives  are  as  expert 
in  making  the  delicious  clouted  cream  ns  any  of  the  Devonshire  ones. 

The  system  of  letting  cows  out  to  labourers  or  poor  people  is  not 
uncommon  in  Cornwall.  It  is  a great  accommodation  to  the  hirer,  and 
alfurds  a good  remnnemtion  to  the  owner.  The  price  varies  with  the 
situation  and  keep ; but  it  is  usually  from  six  to  eight  pounds,  the  calf 
being  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  beast. 

A few  years  ago,  oxen  were  employed  in  husbandry  as  frequently  in 
Cornwall  as  in  any  part  of  Devonshire.  Not  only  the  North  Devons,  but 
the  improved  Cornish  breed,  were  used  for  the  purpose.  Although  small  and 
light,  they  were  active,  docile,  and  hardy.  The  Cornish  plough  is  almost  as 
proverbial  as  the  Devon ; and  it  was  formerly  worked  by  four  oxen,  with 
a horse  or  two  before  them.  Tliis  practice  is  now  considerably  on  the 
decline,  for  experience  has  proved,  that  both  oxen  and  horses  are  best 
worked  by  themselves.  Oxen  are  also  employed  in  biitti  and  trains, 
substitutes  for  a kind  of  rude  eart  or  waggon,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
beasts  that  are  to  draw  them,  and  the  roads  they  are  to  travel. 

They  are  brought  to  the  yoke  at  three  years  old,  and  worked  until  they 
arc  seven  or  eight.  They  are  as  active  ns  any  horses ; and,  like  the 
Devons,  they  are  stimulated  much  more  by  the  pleasing  chaunt  of  the 
ploughboy  than  by  the  goad.  They  are  shod,  and  brakes  are  generally 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  use  of  oxen  in  husbandry  is  getting  out  of 
practice.  The  propriety  and  economy  of  this  will  be  discussed  in  the 
proper  place ; but  oxen  are  not  now  generally  seen  even  in  the  plough, 
and  on  the  road  they  are  very  rarely  employed. 

Except  for  home  consumption,  few  cattle  are  fattened  in  Cornwall, 
and  the  store  beasts  are  usually  sent  to  Somersetshire,  or  other  grazing 
counties. 


DOR8ET8H1HE. 

The  ‘ old  Dorset  ox’ — but  whether  it  is  the  indigenous  breed  of  the 
county,  is  a matter  of  doubt, — has  long  horns.  Some  assert,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  probability,  that  the  true  Dorset  was  a middle  horn,  some- 
what resembling  the  South  Devon,  but  not  so  large,  and  that  the  long 
horn  is  an  importation  from  the  northern  or  midland  counties,  or  a mix- 
ture of  the  Hampshire,  the  Wiltshire,  and  perhaps  the  Oxfordshire. 
However,  a long-horned  breed,  a rough  sort  of  cuttle,  and  far  from 
handsome,  has  been  so  many  years  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  that  it  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  original  one.  These  have  been 
crossed  with  the  Devon  bull,  and  evidently  with  advantage  : they  arc 
hanly,  good  milkers,  and  fatten  (piickly.  They  are  principally  found  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  divisions  of  the  county.  Towards  the  west,  a 
mixture  of  the  Devon  and  the  Dorset  prevails,  and  many  farmers  culti- 
vate the  pure  Devons.  'I’lie  climate,  however,  does  not  appear  to  suit 
the  true  Devons,  for  they  do  not  here  grow  to  any  great  size ; and  some 
have  said  that  they  are  even  worse  milkers  than  in  their  native  district, 
and  subject  to  various  diseases,  and  particularly  to  diarrhoea.  Mr.  Nobbs, 
of  Catstoke,  is  decidedly  of  this  opinion. 

The  mixture  of  the  Devon  and  the  Dorset  is  an  improvement  on  both. 
Some  have  obtained  a still  better  kind  of  cattle  by  crossing  again  with  the 
Durham  ; and  others  are,  with  every  probability  of  success,  engrafling 
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the  Hereford  on  the  Dorset  stock.  Three  points  of  superiority  sre  said 
to  be  pfoined  over  the  Devon  cross  ; — lar);er  size,  more  hardiness,  and  a 
disposition  to  yield  a greater  quantity  of  better  milk. 

The  use  of  oxen  for  husbandry-work,  had  been  for  many  years  declining 
in  this  country,  but  it  has  of  late,  and  to  a somewhat  extraordinary  degree, 
revived  in  some  districts.  The  oxen  are  oftener  worked  in  collars  than 
in  yokes.  The  cattle  used  for  the  plough  or  the  team  are  principally 
the  pure  North  Devons,  which  are  purchased  at  two  years’  old  in 
the  North  Devon  markets,  worked  two  or  three  years,  and  then  fatted,— 
some  for  the  London  but  mostly  for  the  home  markets;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, a mixture  of  the  Devon  and  Dorset  is  used  for  draught.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  we  find  crosses  of  almost  every  kind, 
including  not  only  those  from  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Hants  and 
Wilts,  but  from  Oxford,  Oloncesler,  Shropshire,  and  Leicestershire. 

In  the  Dorset  dairies,  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a decidedly  pre- 
vailing breed.  If  the  heifer  is  likely  to  make  a good  milker,  that  is  all 
that  is  regarded,  and  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  shape,  or  colour, 
or  size.  About  a fifih  part  of  Dorsetshire  is  occupied  by  the  vale  of 
Blackinoor,  a very  rich  pastoral  country,  and  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  dairy,  A considerable  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  is 
made  here.  On  those  farms  where  most  butter  is  made,  the  Double 
Dorset  cheese  is  manufactured  from  the  skimmed  milk  alone,  and  which, 
when  kept  until  it  becomes  “ blue-vinney’d,"  is  very  much  approved ; 
it  is,  however,  more  celebrated  in  than  out  of  the  country.  A great 
quantity  of  butter,  both  in  its  fresh  and  salted  state,  is  sent  to  Loudon. 

A great  many  calves  are  sent  from  the  Vale  of  Blackmoor  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  to  Poole,  and  there  shipped  for  Portsmouth ; and  the  supply 
being  greater  than  the  demand,  the  butchers  find  it  answer  their  pur- 
pose to  forward  much  of  it  to  the  London  market. 

Much  of  this  concise  account  of  Dorsetshire  we  owe  to  Mr.  W.  C. 
Spooner,  veterinary  surgeon  at  Blandford. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The  North  Devon  cattle  prevail  along  that  part  of  the  county  which 
borders  on  Devon  until  we  arrive  in  the  neighbourhoorl  of  Wincaunton 
and  Ilchester,  where  the  pure  breed  is  almost  lost  sight  of.  In  the  north 
of  Somerset  few  of  the  Devons  are  to  be  seen ; but  along  the  coast, 
and  even  extending  as  far  as  Bristol  and  Bath,  the  purest  breed  of 
the  Devons  are  preferred.  They  are  valued  for  their  aptitude  to 
fatten,  their  quickness  and  honesty  at  work  ; and  they  are  said  to  be 
better  milkers  than  in  their  native  county.  'Phey  are  of  a larger  size,  for 
the  soil  is  better,  and  the  pasturage  more  luxuriant.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  oxen  bred  in  some  parts,  and  particularly  in  the  Vale  of 
Taunton,  although  essentially  Devons,  are  preferred  to  those  from 
the  greater  part  of  Devonshire,  and  even  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barnstaple  and  South  Molton.  They  are  better  for  the  grazier  and 
for  the  dairy  ; and,  if  they  are  not  quite  so  active  as  their  progenitors,  they 
have  not  lost  their  docility  and  freeness  at  work,  and  they  have  gained 
materially  in  strength. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  and  who  is  now  resident 
in  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  informs  us  that  the  farmers  in  the  south  and 
south-west  of  Somerset  are  endeavouring  to  breed  that  sort  of  cattle 
that  will  answer  for  the  pail,  and  the  plough,  and  grazing, — a very 
difficult  point,  as  he  acknowledges,  to  hit;  for  those  that  are  of  the 
highal  proof  (exhibiting  those  points  or  conformations  of  particular  porta 
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which  usually  indicate  a propensity  to  fatten)  are  generally  the  worst 
milkers,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  This  being,  however,  a dairy 
county  as  well  as  a grazing  one,  or  more  so,  the  principal  point  with 
them  is  a good  shew  for  milk.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
Devon  red,  and,  as  he  thinks,  the  beat  suited  for  all  purposes  of  any  in  the 
West  of  England.  All  that  is  nece.ssary  to  keep  them  up  in  size  and 
proof  and  of  o good  growth,  is  to  change  the  bull  every  two  years.  This 
is  a very  important,  although  an  overlooked  and  unappreciated  |>rinciple  of 
breeding,  even  where  the  stock  is  most  select.  No  bull  should  be  longer 
used  by  the  same  grazier,  or  some  degree  of  deterioration  will  ensue. 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  confessed,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  county, 
and  where  the  Devons  are  liked  best  for  husbandry  and  for  grazing,  experi- 
ence has  taught  many  farmers  to  select  another  breed  Ictr  the  dairy.  Some 
prefer  the  pure  short  horns,  others  the  North  Wills,  and  a few  a mixture 
between  the  two.  The  short  horns,  however,  are  very  different  from  those 
that  are  seen  anywhere  else.  They  resemble  neither  the  old  nor  the  im- 
proved Durham  or  East  York,  but  were  originally  made  up  of  a mixture  of 
the  Devon  with  the  old  Somersetshire  cow. 

The  Somersetshire  cattle  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Herbert,  ns  they 
existed  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago ; but  we  can  scarcely  believe  the  account 
to  be  faithful.  ‘ Somersetshire  formerly  had  a breed  of  cattle  which, 
from  the  crescent-form  of  its  turned-up  horn,  seemed  to  be  between  the 
Sussex  and  the  original  .short-honi  (he  must  mean  the  middle  horn, 
for  the  short  horn  is  of  foreign  extraction);  useful  and  heavy;  high 
on  its  legs,  particularly  behind.  It  was  used  for  the  supply  of  the  ship- 
ping, and  sent  to  Salisbury  market,  and  thence  forwarded  to  Portsmouth. 
The  cows  were  good  milkers,  and  fattened  kindly.’ 

If  we  may  judge  of  them  from  what  the  West  Somersets  arc  now,  they  were 
a valuable  breed.  They  betray  their  Devonshire  origin  ; hut  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Somersetshire  farmers,  they  are  far  preferable  to  the  native  breed, 
and  they  have  increased  in  size  without  losing  any  of  their  useful  proper- 
ties. There  are  few  better  judges  than  these  SomerscLshirc  men  ; for  being 
the  parly  concerned  between  the  breeder  on  the  one  side,  and  the  grazier 
on  tile  other,  and  having  opportunity  daily  to  observe  the  failures  or  the 
success  of  each,  they  acquire  a kind  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  points 
of  cattle. 

A few  of  the  present  West  Somerset  cattle  are  characterised  by  a 
peculiarity  of  colour.  They  are  called  sheeted  oxen.  The  head,  the  neck, 
the  shoulders,  and  the  hind  parts  appear  as  if  they  were  uncovered,  while 
there  is  a sheet  fairly  and  perfectly  thrown  over  the  barrel.  They  do  not, 
however,  exhihit  the  true  Devon  colour  in  these  uncovered  parts,  for  the 
hair  is  yellow,  instead  of  a deep  blood  red,  or  almost  brown  colour. 

In  North  Somerset  few  of  the  Devons  are  to  be  seen,  but  they  arc  the 
same  party-coloured  kind  of  which  I have  just  spoken. 

Mr.  Billingsley,  in  his  Survey  of  Somerset,  says,  that  in  this  district, 
extending  from  Bath  and  Frome  on  the  cast,  to  Uphill  and  Kingsroad  on 
the  west,  the  cows  are  mostly  .short  horns,  w ith  some  fine  long  horns  from 
North  Wilts.  A heifer  of  three  years  old  that  discovers  any  disposition  to 
fatten,  is  turned  out  of  the  dairy,  because  experience  has  convinced  the 
owner  that  she  will  seldom  or  never  prove  a good  milker  ; and  the  breerlers 
in  that  part  are  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Welsh  nurses,  because 
there  is  a deficiency  of  milk  in  the  parent  animal. 

In  the  middle  of  Somersetshire,  from  the  Mendip  hills  on  the  north,  to 
Bridgewater  on  the  West,  and  Chard  on  the  south  (principally  a grazing 
country),  he  says  that  the  business  is  divided  into  a summer  and  winter 
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feed.  For  summer  fattening,  the  Devons  are  principally  bonirht  in 
February,  either  in  the  northern  part  of  Devon,  or  the  lower  part  of 
Somerset.  They  are  purchased  in  tolerable  condition,  and  consume,  between 
February  and  their  turniiij^  out,  ten  or  twelve  hundred  weio;ht  of  inferior 
hay,  the  skimming  of  the  summer  leas.  When  at  grass,  they  are  allowed 
from  an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a half  per  ox,  and  perhaps  one  sheep  to  each 
ox,  and  not  more  than  one  horse  to  twenty  acres.  About  Michaelmas  they 
arc  fat,  and  pay  from  tliree  shilling.s  and  sixpence  to  four  shillings  per 
week  for  their  keep.  The  farmers  in  that  district  tliink  that  freiiuent 
bleedings  in  small  quantities  accelerate  the  process  of  fattening. 

The  home-breds  are  usnally  preferred  for  fattening.  The  Uev.  Mr.  King, 
of  Bndgworth  Rectory,  informs  us  that  an  ox  is  purchased,  or,  if  bred, 
turned  otf  to  graze  in  February.  He  has  one  and  a half  acre  or  more 
of  the  be.st  pasture  for  summer  feed  ; then  comes  the  same  range  of  after- 
math  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  November  ; hay  being 
added  by  degrees,  until  it  is  required  entirely.  These  oxen  are  sold  for 
the  Salisbury  or  London  markets,  either  Irefore  Christmas,  or  from  that 
to  Lady-day.  A dairy  farmer  seldom  grazes,  except  an  old  cow  for  tlie 
benefit  of  his  neighbours  ; and  these  seldom  get  more  than  four  or  six 
months  grazing  after  they  arc  dried  up.  Reef  of  this  description  is  ns  )den- 
tifiil  in  the  autumn  as  veal  in  the  summer,  and  about  the  same  price  (1 H32), 
from  fourpence  to  fivepeuec  per  pound. 

Some  fartners  graze  heifers  in  preference  to  oxen,  buying  in  March  and 
April,  and  selling  in  October  or  November;  and  which  are  stocked  at  the 
rate  of  a heifer  to  each  acre,  with  one  or  two  sheep.  The  sheep  thus 
fatted  arc  usually  the  two  year  old  Dorsets  or  Somersets. 

.Some  give  their  prime  oxen  a second  summer  grass  ; and  the  secotid 
year  pays  better  than  the  first,  for  an  animal  nearly  fat  will  consume  mitch 
less  food  than  a lean  one. 

The  time  of  calving  is  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  Lady-day.  The 
farmers  take  great  care  to  keep  their  cows  in  good  condition  for  three  weeks 
or  a month  before  they  calve,  thinking  that  the  milk  will  flow  in  proportion 
to  the  goodness  of  the  keep  at  that  time  ; and  the  consequence  of  this 
is  frerpient  attacks  of  puerperal  fever  and  garget.  The  number  of  calves 
reared  in  this  district  is  very  great.  Four  hundred  fat  calves  have  been 
sold  ill  Sheplon-Mallet  market  in  one  day,  but  now  the  village  butchers 
buy  and  slaughter  them  at  home,  and  take  the  carcasses  to  Bristol  for  the 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  markets. 

The  calves  that  are  reared  are  principally 'fed  on  chee.se-whey,  and  are 
turned  out  to  grass  in  May  to  shift  tor  themselves.  In  the  sonlh-east 
part  of  this  district,  where  the  dairy-lands  are  chiefly  applied  to  the  making 
of  butter  and  skim-milk  cheese,  the  calves  are  taken  from  their  mothers  at 
about  three  days  old.  Those  that  are  to  be  failed  are  suckleil  by  hand  out  of 
the  pail  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  home  from  the  field  morning  and  evening. 
These  calves  are  technically  said  to  be  on  the  stage.  It  will  take  the  milk 
of  tliree  cows  to  fatten  two  calves  up  to  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  pounds  per 
quarter.  The  old  practice  of  giving  the  calves  mead  or  some  other  home- 
made wine  is  now  discontinued.  Soon  after  Lady-day,  when  the  great 
business  of  cheese-making  begins  in  good  earnest,  the  mill:  is  wanted  for 
the  chee.se-vat  instead  of  the  snckling-pail.  To  fatten  the  calf,  the  farmer’s 
wife  then  places  the  whey  over  the  fire  in  a large  copper,  and  the  warmth 
forces  a further  portion  of  poorer  curd  (^skim  riirds,)  and  these,  with  a 
little  milk,  and  with  the  occasional  addition  of  lintsced-meal,  make  a 
good  calf.  The  calves  to  be  reared  are  thought  to  be  well  oil',  if,  like  the 
pigs,  they  get  whey. 
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The  celebrated  Bridgewater  cheese  is  made  on  (he  marshes  between  that 
town  and  Cross.  HunUpill,  South  Brent,  and  East  Brent,  are  the  three 
prime  cheese-parishes.  The  mail-road  from  Bridirewater  to  Cross  passes 
tlirough  each  of  them.  The  land  is  rich  and  cool,  and  the  pasturuge  not 
only  old,  but  principally  consisting  of  blade  grasses,  with  few  flowers  or 
odoriferous  herbs  to  raise  or  produce  that  essential  oil  which  is  so  detri- 
mental in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  Mr.  King  further  informs  us, 
that  the  present  dairy  cow  of  this  district  is  cither  entirely  red,  which 
shows  her  Devon  origin,  or  red  with  a white  face  whieh  marks  the  Here- 
ford cross,  or  spotted  red  and  white,  and  that  the  latter  are  generally 
preferred  as  the  best  milkers.  They  spring  from  Durham  blood  on  one 
side,  and  the  farmers  of  this  district  are  much  indebted  to  the  late  Mr. 
Stone,  of  South  Brent,  who,  at  a considerable  expense,  introduced  several 
bulls  of  the  Durham  breed. 

The  usual  proportion  in  a dairy  of  forty  cows  is  about  twenty- 
live  red  ones,  ten  spotted,  and  live  with  a white  face ; and  yet,  as  the 
Heretord  hull  has  been  mrely  if  at  all  tried  in  this  district,  the  white 
face  is  not  owned  by  the  farmer  as  of  Herefordshire  origin.  A Durham 
ox,  of  Mr.  King’s  breed  from  Warwickshire,  was  lately  slaughtered  here, 
weighing  21  score  and  13  lbs.  per  quarter.  It  was  fed  by  Mr.  Biirman,  of 
Henley-in-Arden. 

Very  little  of  the  prime  Cheddar  cheese  is  made  at  that  village.  It  is 
chiefly  manufactured  in  the  parishes  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  marshes 
round  Glastonbury.  A somewhat  inferior  Cheddar  is  often  sold  as  double 
GtouceUer.  As  in  the  Vale  of  Berkeley,  the  cows  are  pastured  and  milked 
near  to  the  farm-house,  and  the  milk  set  with  the  rennet  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  left  undisturbed  for  two  hours.  The  curd  is  then  broken ; a por- 
tion of  the  whey  first  warmed  and  put  to  it,  and  then  the  whole  of  the 
whey  made  scalding  hot,  and  poured  upon  it,  and  left  for  half  an  hour.  The 
curd  is  afterwards  put  into  the  vat,  and  the  other  processes  conducted  much 
in  the  usual  way.  This  scalding  is  supposed  to  favour  an  intimate  union 
of  the  particles  of  the  whey,  and  likewise  to  dispose  the  oleaginous  matter 
to  exude,  and  thus  give  the  cheese  that  soft,  rich,  fatty  appearance  and 
flavour  by  which  it  is  distinguished, 

Mr.  King  recommends  tlie  addition  of  one  Guernsey  to  every  dozen 
country-cows.  He  thinks  that  this  quantity  of  rich  milk  being  added  might 
make  the  whole  throw  u greater  weight  of  curd.  It  certainly  is  so  when 
blitter  is  the  object,  and  that  small  quantity  would  not  injure  the  keeping. 
Guernsey  butter  uiimixed  is  too  rich  and  will  nut  keep,  and  so  it  might 
be  with  cheese. 

The  Somersetshire  dairymen  usually  keep  their  cows  until  they  are  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  and  then  turn  them  ulffor  failing,  not  in  the  quantity 
but  the  quaiity  of  the  milk.  At  this  time  they  are  reduced  to  half  the 
value  of  a lung- horned  cow  of  the  same  age  ; but  if  it  should  appear,  as 
it  generally  will,  that  the  short-horn  w ill  make  a half-hundred  of  cheese 
more  every  .season  than  the  long-horned  Wilts,  and  at  the  same  time  cost 
less  for  the  keep,  the  balance  will  be  found  to  be  in  favour  of  the  short  or 
middle-horned  Somerset.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  country,  and  where 
heifers  are  preferred,  the  graziers  go  into  North  Wills  and  Hampshire  to 
buy  them.  Some  of  the  bc.st  of  them  are  nearly  equal  to  the  Devons,  but 
in  general  they  are  not  so  high  in  proof.  Occasionally  they  are  brought 
from  (iloncestcrsliire,  and  even  from  Yorkshire,  and  arc  now  and  then 
sold  in  October  at  thirty-eight  or  forty  score  pounds  each. 

Many  Irish  cattle  are  fattened  in  Somersetshire,  on  account  of  the  cheap 
rate  at  which  they  are  purchased  when  lean. 
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The  Herefordshire  white-faced  breed,  with  the  exception  of  a very  few 
Alderney  and  Durham  cows,  have  almost  exclusive  possession  of  this 
county.  The  Hereford  oxen  are  considerably  larger  than  the  North  Devons. 
They  are  usually  of  a darker  red  ; some  of  them  are  brown,  and  even 
yellow,  and  a few  are  brindled ; but  they  are  principally  distingtnshed  by 
their  white  faces,  throats,  and  bellies.  In  a few  the  white  extends  to  the 
shoulders.  The  old  Herefbrds  were  brown  or  red-brown,  with  not  a spot 
of  white  aliont  them.  It  is  only  within  the  last  lifty  or  sixty  years  that  it  ha.s 
been  the  fashion  to  breed  for  white  faces.  Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the 
change  of  colour,  the  present  breed  is  certainly  fur  superior  to  the  old 
one.  The  hide  is  considerably  thicker  than  that  of  the  Devon,  and 
the  beasts  arc  more  hardy.  Compared  with  the  Devons,  they  are  shorter 
in  the  leg,  and  also  in  the  carcase;  higher,  and  broader,  and  heavier 
in  the  chine  ; rounder  and  w ider  across  the  hips,  and  better  covered  with 
fat;  the  thigh  fuller  and  more  muscular,  and  the  shoulders  larger  and 
coarser.  The  cut  in  the  following  page,  is  the  portrait  of  an  ox  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedtoid. 

Mr.  Marshall  gives  the  following  account  of  them  : it  is  tolerably  correct, 
but  docs  nut  sufliciently  distinguish  them  from  their  kindred  breed.  ‘ The 
countenance  pleasant,  cheerful,  open  ; the  forehead  broad  ; eye  full  and 
lively  ; horns  bright,  tajicr,  and  spreading  ; head  small ; chap  lean  ; neck 
long  and  tapering ; chest  deep  ; bosom  broad,  and  prujecling  liirward  ; 
shoulder-bone  thin,  flat,  no  way  protuberant  in  bone  (?),  but  full  and 
mellow  in  flesh  ; chest  full ; loin  broad  ; hips  standing  wide,  and  level 
with  the  chine  ; quarters  long,  and  wide  at  the  neck  ; rump  even  with  the 
level  of  the  back,  and  not  drooping,  nor  standing  high  and  sharp  above  the 
quarters ; tail  slender  and  neatly  haired ; barrel  round  and  roomy ; the 
carcase  throughout  deep  and  well  spread ; ribs  broad,  standing  flat  and 
close  on  the  outer  surface,  forming  a smooth,  even  barrel,  the  hindmost 
large  and  full  of  length  ; round  bone  small,  snug,  and  not  prominent  ; 
thigh  clean,  and  regularly  tapering  ; legs  upright  and  short ; bone  below 
the  knee  and  hock  small  ; feet  of  middle  size  ; flank  large  ; Hesh  every- 
where mellow,  sold,  and  yielding  pleasantly  to  the  touch,  especially  on  the 
chine,  the  shoulder,  and  the  ribs  ; hide  mellow,  supple,  of  u middle  thick- 
ness, and  loose  on  the  neck  and  huckle  ; coat  neatly  haired,  bright  and 
silky  ; colour,  a middle  red,  with  a bald  face  characteristic  of  the  true 
Herefordshire  breed.’ 

They  fatten  to  a much  greater  weight  than  the  Devons,  and  run  from 
fifty  to  seventy  score.  A tolerable  cow  will  average  from  thirty-live  to 
fifty  score.  A cow  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Iledfurd  weighed  more  than 
seventy  score  ; and  an  ox  belonging  to  Mr.  Westcar  exceeded  one  hundred 
and  ten  score.  They  are  not  now  much  used  for  husbandry,  although 
their  form  adapts  them  for  the  heavier  work  ; and  they  have  all  the 
honesty  and  docility  of  the  Devon  ox,  and  greater  strength,  if  not  bis  acti- 
vity. The  Herefordshire  ox  fattens  speedily  at  a very  early  age,  and  it  is 
therefore  more  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  and  perhaps  to  the  country, 
that  he  should  go  to  market  at  three  years  old,  than  be  kept  longer  to  be 
employed  as  u beast  of  draugbt.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Knight,  of 
Downton  Castle,  fur  some  valuable  observations  on  this  and  other  subjects 
connected  with  the  Herefordshire  cattle,  and  breeding  in  general,  of  w hich 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  in  the  proper  place. 

They  are  far  worse  milkers  than  tlie  Devons.  This  is  so  generally 
acknowledged,  that  while  there  are  many  dairies  of  Devon  cows  in  various 
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parts  of  the  country,  (none  of  which,  however,  are  very  profitable  to  their 
owners,)  a dairy  of  Herefords  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

To  compensate  for  this,  they  are  even  more  kindly  feeders  than  the 
Devons,  and  will  live  and  prow  fat  where  a Devon  would  scarcely  live. 
Their  beef  may  be  objected  to  by  some  as  beinp  occasionally  a little  too 
larpe  in  the  bone,  and  the  fore-quarters  beinp  coarse  and  heavy  ; but  the 
meat  of  the  best  pieces  is  often  very  fine-prained  and  beautifully  marbled. 
Tliere  are  few  cattle  more  prized  in  the  market  than  the  peniiine  Herefords. 

The  Devons  and  the  Herefords  are  both  excellent  breeds,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Devonshire  and  Herefordshire  farmers  for  their  peculiar 
breed  beinp  set  aside,  a cross  of  the  one  will  often  materially  improve  the 
other.  The  Devon  will  acquire  bulk  and  hardiliood,  and  the  Hereford  a 
finer  form  and  activity.  The  Hereford  bull,  and  the  West  Hiphland  or 
Kyloe  cows,  liuve  been  tried,  but  tliey  tlid  not  feed  .so  rapidly,  nor  weiph 
so  well  as  the  Hereford,  and  they  had  the  defect  of  being  extremely  pug- 
nacions. 

Mr.  Culley,  allliouph  an  excellent  judge  of  cattle,  formed  a very  erro- 
neous opinion  of  the  Hereforris  when  he  pronounced  tliem  to  be  nothing 
but  a iiiixtiire  of  the  VVelsIi  with  a bastard  race  of  long-horns.  Ttiey  are 
evidently  an  aboriginal  breed,  and  descended  from  the  same  stock  as  tlie 
Devons.  If  it  were  not  for  the  while  face,  and  somewhat  larger  head 
and  tliicker  neck,  it  woidd  not  at  all  times  be  easy  to  distingiiisli  between 
a heavy  Devon  and  a liglit  Hereford.  Their  white  faces  may  probably  be 
traced  to  a cross  with  their  not  distant  relations,  the  Montgomeries. 


The  Hereford  cow  is  apparently  a very  inferior  animal.  Not  only  is  she 
no  milker,  but  even  her  form  has  been  sacrificed  by  the  breeder.  Here- 
fordshire is  more  a rearing  than  a feeding  county,  and  therefore  the  farnrer 
looks  mostly  to  the  shape  and  value  of  his  young  stock ; and  in  the  choice 
of  his  cow,  he  does  not  value  her  or  select  her,  or  breed  from  her  according 
to  her  milking  qualities,  or  the  price  which  the  grazier  would  give  for  her, 
but  in  proportion  as  she  possesses  that  general  form  which  experience 
has  tauglil  him  will  render  her  likely  to  produce  a good  ox.  Hence 
the  Hereford  cow  is  comparatively  small  and  delicate,  and  some  would 
call  her  ill-made.  She  is  very  light-fleshed  when  in  common  condition, 
and  beyond  that,  while  she  is  breerling,  she  is  not  suffered  to  proceed  ; 
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but  when  she  is  actually  put  up  for  faUeninir,  she  spreads  out,  and 
accumulates  fat  at  a most  extraordinary  rate.  Our  cut  Rives  us  the  por-* 
trait  of  a beautiful  cow,  once  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Egremont. 

The  breeder  has  been  taught  by  experience,  that  when  the  cow,  although 
she  should  be  somewhat  roomy,  is  too  large  and  masculine,  the  ox  will  be 
brawny  and  coarse,  and  perhaps  a little  sluggish  at  work,  and  even  some* 
what  unkind  and  slow  in  the  process  of  fattening,  and  these  are  objections 
which,  most  of  all,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  have  justly  made.  The 
Herefordshire  cow  is  therefore  somewhat  undersized  ; and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  she  produces  a bull-calf  that  grows  to  three  times 
her  own  weight , 


[ The  Herefordthirt  Cow.j 

Kindly  as  the  Hereford  ox  fattens,  very  few  are  grazed  in  their  native 
country  : even  the  beasts  which  the  home  con.sumptioii  requires  are  prin- 
cipally heifers  and  old  cows.  The  oxen  are  sold  at  five  and  six  years  old 
in  tolerable  condition,  at  the  Michaelmas  fair  in  Hereford,  to  the  graziers 
of  Ituckinghamshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  by  whom  they  are 
principally  preferred  for  the  London  market. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  Herefordshire  has  been  very  much  overrated. 
The  traveller,  and  the  superficial  observer,  have  been  misled  by  the 
luxuriant  woods  and  rich  alluvial  soil  upon  the  banks  of  its  rivers.  The 
pasture-grounds  are  generally  poor,  and  the  herbage  is  not  nutritious, 
and  therefore  the  farmer  naturally  confines  his  chief  attention  to  his  rear- 
ing-stock. The  Dairy  has  been  comparatively  neglected  ; for  experience 
has  proved  that  the  breeding  qualities  of  a cow  are  materially  lessened, 
and  even  her  form  is  deteriorated,  by  her  being  inclined  to  give  a large 
quantity  of  milk. 

A very  interesting  trial  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1828-29,  between  the 
Herefords  and  the  improved  short-horned  breeds  of  cattle,  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  feeding,  without  forcing  by  artificial  food  of  any  description,  and 
the  result  seemed  to  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Herefords,  consi- 
dering their  original  weight,  and  the  quantity  of  food  consumed.  It  must, 
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however,  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  decide  upon 
• the  relative  merits  of  the  two  rival  breeds  of  large  cattle,  nor  are  we  yet 
quite  prepared  for  the  inquiry ; but  we  insert  it  as  an  experiment  that  was 
fairly  conducted,  to  which  the  advocates  of  the  Herefordshire  cattle  often 
refer,  and  which  they  will  naturally  expect  to  be  placed  upon  record. 

Three  Herefords  and  three  shnrt-horns  were  selected : they  were  put 
together  in  a straw-yard  on  the  20th  of  December,  1827,  and  were  fed  in 
the  open  yard,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  of  turnips  per  beast  per  day, 
with  straw  only,  until  May  2nd,  1828,  when  their  weights  were  taken. 


and  they  were  sent  to  grass. 

Cwti,  qn.  Ibi, 

c-t,. 

qn 

. iw. 

No.  1.  Hereford  8 3 0 

No.  1.  Short-horn 

9 

2 

0 

2.  „ 7 3 0 

2. 

8 

2 

0 

3.  „ 7 0 0 

8. 

9 

0 

0 

On  the  3d  of  November  they  were  taken  from  grass,  and  put  into  the  stall. 

when  their  weight  was  as  follows  ; — 

C»t  qn.  Ib^ 

Cwt. 

qr>. 

Ibi. 

No.  1.  Hereford  11  3 0 

No.  1.  Short-horn 

12 

8 

14 

2.  „ 10  8 0 

2. 

12 

2 

0 

8.  „ 10  3 0 

8. 

12 

3 

0 

From  that  time  to  (he  25th  of  March, 

1829,  they  consumed  the  following 

quantities  of  Swedish  turnips  and  bay 

: — 

TvrBtfM  Ite. 

H.r  ■». 

The  Herefords 

. 46,655 

5065 

The  short-horns 

. 59,430 

6779 

They  then  weighed — 

No.  1.  Hereford  13  0 14 

No.  1.  Short-horn 

14 

2 

0 

2.  „ 12  0 0 

2.  „ 

14 

1 

14 

3.  „ 12  0 0 

3. 

14 

2 

14 

being  an  increase  of  weiglit  in  favour  of  the  Herefords  of 

13 

2 

14 

and  in  favour  of  the  Short-horns 

. 

17 

2 

0 

and  making  a difference  in  favour  of  the  Short-horns  of 

3 

3 

14 

but  then  the  Short-horns  had  consumed  12,7751b.s,  more  of  turnips,  and 
1714lbs.  more  of  hay. 

When  they  were  all  sold  together  at  Smithfield  on  the  30th  of  March, 
the  heavier  short-horns  fetched  97/.,  and  the  lighter  Herefords  96/.,  being 
an  overplus  of  only  1/.  to  pay  for  the  enormous  difference  in  the  food  con- 
sumed, and  the  greater  price  given  on  account  of  the  heavier  weight  of  the 
short-horns  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment*.  Another  Hereford 
and  a short-horn  were  also  tried  together  at  the  same  time ; but  they  did 
not  undergo  the  same  process,  nor  was  so  regular  an  account  kept  of  their 
progress.  The  Hereford  increased  in  weight  3 cwt.  3 qrs.,  and  the  short- 
horn 4 cwt.  1 qr. 

• The  Michaelmas  cattle  fair  at'  Uereford  is  not  exccetled  by  any  show  of  beasts  in 
wood  condition  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  usually  sold  to  the  grasiers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis,  by  whom  they  are  prepared  for  the  Smithfield  market 

There  is  an  entry  in  an  account  book  kept  by  tVilliam  Town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hereford,  in  the  year  1694,  of  the  price  of  fat  oxen  at  that  period. 

u2.yth  August,  1694, — sold  the  nine  oxen  at  62/. ; the  money  to  be  paid  into  ths 
Exchequer  within  a month,”  The  price  of  oxen  is,  at  least,  six  times  as  great  now. 
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GLOUCESTER. 

This  county  is  taken  next,  because,  bordering  on  Hereford,  many  of  tbe 
cattle  of  that  county  are  found  here.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Gloucester- 
shire the  Herefords  are  preferred  for  working  and  for  fattening.  They 
are  less  active  than  the  Devons,  but  far  more  so  than  the  Gloucesters. 
They  consume  less  food  when  at  work,  and  very  far  less  when  fattening; 
but  the  Gloucesters  are  superior  to  the  Herefords  for  the  pail.  Cuttle 
of  every  kind,  however,  prevail  in  the  dairy  farms  in  this  county,  as  in 
every  other  district. 

Of  the  old  breed  of  the  Gloucesters  it  is  now  difficult  to  speak,  for  they 
are  nearly  extinct.  They  were  evidently  of  Welsh  origin,  mingled  with 
the  Hereford,  and  sometimes  with  the  cattle  farther  inland.  They  were  the 
Glamorgan  chiefly,  but  upon  a larger  scale,  and  of  a different  colour.  The 
Glamorgans  are  black,  or  inclining  to  brown  ; the  old  Gloucesters  were 
either  red  or  brown.  The  horns  were  of  a middle  length,  white,  and 
tipped  with  black ; the  bones  small,  and  the  carcase  light,  scarcely 
averaging  more  than  twelve  score  per  quarter.  The  bag  was  thin  yet 
large,  and  the  milk  abundant  and  long  continued.  The  characteristic 
mark  was  said  to  be  a streak  of  white  generally  along  the  back,  and  always 
at  the  root  of  the  tail. 

Many  years  ago  the  farmers  began  to  cross  them  with  the  long-horns, 
and  principally  those  from  North  Wilts.  Thence  arose  considerable 
increase  of  size,  with  more  tendency  to  fatten,  and  richer  and  not  much 
less  abundant  milk.  This  breed  is  principally  found  in  the  hilly  dis- 
trict of  Gloucester,  about  the  Cotswolds.  Some  farmers,  indeed,  have 
crossed  so  frequently  with  the  long-horn,  that  little  of  the  old  Gloucester 
remains,  and  not  a few  use  the  long-horns  alone.  The  prevailing  breed, 
however,  about  the  hills,  and  particularly  among  the  small  farmers,  is  the 
Gloucester  and  the  Wiltshire  combined.  Some  Suffolk  duns  arc  scattered 
in  a few  places  ; some  pure  Devons,  Diirhams,  and  Leicesters  are  found, 
but  chiefly  a mixture  from  among  them  all,  the  Gloucesters  and  the  North 
Wilts  preponderating,  while  each  farmer  breeds  and  chooses  according  to 
his  pleasure  or  caprice. 

In  the  hilly  part  of  tbe  county  cattle  are  an  inferior  object  of  considera- 
tion ; there  is  little  peculiar  in  the  management  of  them;  and  even  that  little 
does  not  deserve  commendation.  The  principal  purpose  for  which  they  are 
here  kept  is  to  pasture  on  tho.se  spots  which  are  unsound  fur  sheep.  A 
great  proportion  of  many  of  the  farms  in  this  poor  district  can  only  be 
made  protitable  by  turning  young  stock  upon  them ; which,  however,  are 
never  thoroughly  fattened  there,  but  the  young  stock,  and  the  cows,  and 
even  the  sheep,  are  sold  to  graziers  from  the  neighbouring  districts,  barely 
in  tolerable  store  condition.  The  early-dropped  calves  arc  chosen  for  rear- 
ing ; the  others  might  not  have  sufficient  strength  to  endure  the  winter, 
and  are  speedily  got  rid  of. 

The  calves  that  arc  to  be  reared  continue  two  or  three  days  with  the 
mother,  sucking  as  they  like,  and  taking  the  milk  that  is  good  for  nothing 
else.  They  are  then  fed  with  skim-milk  a little  warmed,  being  first  taught 
with  the  finger ; but  they  soon  drink  eagerly  out  of  the  pail.  Linseed  tea 
is  after  a little  while  mixed  with  the  milk;  afterwards  the  milk  is  laid  aside, 
and  oat  or  barley  meal  is  stirred  in  with  the  tea ; and  so  they  are  gradually 
brought  to  solid  food,  and  weaned. 

When  the  grass  begins  to  fail  in  November,  they  are  fed  in  the  field, 
where  there  is  some  tolerable  shelter  for  them ; and  the  yearlings  are 
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also  in  the  field,  and  fed  with  straw  instead  of  hay.  The  pasture  allotted  to 
them  is  p^enerally  old  and  good,  but  such  as  had  been  previously  eaten 
bare  by  the  cows.  Worse  than  all,  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter  the 
milch  cows  have  nothing  but  straw  allowed  them.  It  is  the  custom  in 
this  part  of  the  country  not  to  take  much  care  of  the  two-year-olds  until 
Christmas  is  past.  The  heifers  usually  calve  in  April  or  May,  and  are 
taken  into  the  dairy,  and  the  steers  then  go  to  work  after  Christmas,  when 
hoy,  but  not  of  the  best  quality,  is  allowed  them. 

This  system  of  starvation,  partly  induced  by  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
(sufficient  fodder  not  being  produced  for  the  proper  nutriment  of  the  stock,) 
and  partly  attributable  to  an  absurd  mode  of  treatment  derived  from  their 
forefathers,  has  a tendency  to  cripple  the  improvement  of  live  stock. 
The  calves  will  nut  attain  their  full  growth,  and  the  cows  will  not  yield 
sufficient  milk  for  suckling  or  for  the  pail  while  this  system  is  pursued. 
There  is  room  fur  much  improvement  here,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
districts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  management  of  live  stock. 

In  the  lower  or  vale  part  of  the  county,  where  cattle  are  kept  principally 
for  the  dairy,  and  not  to  feed  on  the  unsound  and  rotting  ground,  a more 
liberal  and  a more  probtable  system  of  management  is  adopted. 

In  the  Vale  of  Berkeley,  as  the  long  and  rich  tract  of  land  is  called 
that  reaches  from  the  Cotswolds  to  the  Severn,  the  cows  are,  as  in  the 
hilly  district,  of  various  sorts  and  kinds.  In  all  of  them,  however,  traces 
of  the  old  Gloucester  are  vi.sible,  and  carefully  preserved.  The  cross 
depends  upon  the  fancy  of  the  dairyman.  Some  have  mingled  the  Alder- 
ney with  the  Gloucester,  and  they  have  both  increased  the  quantity  and 
the  richness  of  the  milk  ; others  have  mixed  the  Wilts  and  the  Gloucester, 
and  they  have  a fair  supply  of  excellent  milk  ; while  some  have  introduced 
the  Yorkshire,  whereby  they  have  certainly  added  to  the  quantity,  although 
perhaps  a little  deteriorated  the  quality  of  the  milk  : but  the  majority,  and 
still  more  judiciously,  have  mingled  all  these  together,  and  they  have 
materially  improved  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality.  There  are  no 
Herefords  for  the  pail  ; a few  Devons,  some  SuSbIks,  some  North  Wilts, 
and  the  rest  Gloucesters,  with  various  crosses. 

A cross  between  the  Gloucester  and  the  Hereford  has  been  attempted 
with  considerable  success.  They  yield  from  four  to  six  gallons  of  good 
milk  every  day.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  while  in 
grazing  counties  the  large  and  small  farmers  agree  in  selecting  a certain 
breed,  and  adhere  to  that  selection,  almost  every  dairy  district  is  charac- 
terized by  a motley  assemblage  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  cattle.  We  shall 
often  have  occasion  to  allude  to  this. 

This  is  a celebrated  dairy  country.  From  the  Vale  of  Berkeley  is  pro- 
duced a great  part  of  the  cheese,  which  is  known  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  names  of  the  single  and  double  Gloucester. 

A slight  sketch  of  the  peculiar  management  of  this  district  must  now 
be  given  to  render  our  work  perfect ; but  for  a more  detailed  account,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Twenty-first  Number  of  the  Farmer’s  Series,  in 
which  the  usual  management  both  of  the  Gloucestershire  liill  and  vale 
farms  is  fully  described. 

The  calves  remain  with  the  mothers  about  a week.  They  are  tlien  fed 
with  skim-milk  ; first,  by  means  of  the  feeder’s  fingers  introduced  into 
the  mouth,  and  which  being  supplied  with  milk,  are  sucked  by  the  calves  ; 
but  they  soon  drink  of  themselves.  Linseed  tea  is,  after  a little  while, 
mixed  with  the  milk  ; and  soon  after  that  the  milk  is  quite  withdrawn,  and 
oat  or  barley  meal  stirred  with  the  linseed,  until  the  calf  is  able  to  eat  hay 
or  oats.  About  the  middle  of  May  they  are  turned  out  to  good  grass,  and 
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so  they  are  kept  until  the  grass  is  ready  for  them,  on  the  earliest  and  best 
of  which  they  are  turned.  From  among  the  early  ones,  or  those  dropped 
before  March,  a selection  is  made  to  keep  up  the  dairy,  and  those  from  the 
best  milkers  are  uniformly  chosen.  The  farmer  is  right  here ; for  every 
quality,  both  good  and  bad,  is  more  decidedly  hereditary  than  many 
have  supposed,  or  arc  willing  to  allow.  Some  of  the  heifers  that  are 
weaned  before  March  drop  their  calves  when  two  years  and  a quarter  old, 
and  all  of  them  are  taken  into  the  dairy  at  three  years’  old. 

The  land  here  is  rich  and  productive,  and  fodder  of  every  kind  is 
abundant.  The  cattle  are  much  better  kept,  than  in  the  hill  country,  and 
they  pay  their  proprietors  well  for  the  additional  trouble  and  expense.  The 
richest  even  of  these  fertile  pastures  are  set  apart  for  the  milch  cows ; and  in 
order  that  their  appetite  may  not  pall,  they  are  frequently  moved  from 
pasture  to  pasture.  This  is  a method  of  rendering  them  productive  of  which 
the  majority  of  farmers  are  not  aware.  At  the  same  time  the  farm  is  as 
much  understocked  as  a hill-farm  is  too  frequently  overstocked ; at  least 
there  is  plenty  of  good  keep  for  every  cow. 

It  has  been  found  that  land,  which  has  been  lately  and  much  manured, 
is  not  so  good  for  the  cows.  The  milk  may  be  more  abundant,  but  not  so 
rich.  Dr.  Rudge,  in  his  Survey  of  Gloucestershire,  says,  that  there  were 
two  grounds  adjoining  each  other  alternately  used  for  the  pasture  of  cows. 
While  they  were  on  one,  excellent  cheese  was  made  ; but  when  they  were 
on  the  other,  the  cheese  was  rank,  heaving,  and  hollow,  and  unfit  for  the 
market.  The  latter  had  been  lately  well-dressed  with  manure ; and  the 
dairywoman  remarked  that,  if  the  farmer  continued  to  eqrich  his  land 
with  dung,  she  must  give  up  making  cheese. 

The  cows  are  early  moved  from  the  pasture-ground  into  the  afier>grass. 
Experience  has  taught  the  farmer  that  few  things  are  more  conducive  to 
the  general  health  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  abundant  supply  of  milk, 
than  the  first  flush  of  grass  in  the  spring,  or  after  mowing. 

As  the  winter  comes  on,  they  are  moved  into  the  driest  and  best-sheltered 
situations.  It  would  be  advantageous  if  there  was  some  shed  for  them 
to  retreat  to  as  a protection  from  the  extreme  cold  ; and  they  should  have 
plenty  of  good  hay  allowed  them  once  or  twice  in  the  day,  before  they 
have  calved,  and  several  times  in  the  day  afterwards.  In  some  cases, 
however,  although  not  by  the  generality  of  farmers,  the  system  of  false 
economy  prevalent  in  the  hilly  distriet  is  adopted  here,  and  the  cows  in 
calf,  and  the  young  and  store  beasts,  are  half-starved  during  the  winter. 
There  is  no  part  of  dairy  and  cattle  management  which  more  demands 
reformation  than  this. 

The  principal  product  of  the  Vale  of  Berkeley  is  its  cheese.  It  has 
a peculiar  flavour,  and  is  deservedly  esteemed.  It  is  not  quite  'clear 
to  what  peculiar  circumstance  the  excellence  of  the  Gloucester  cheese 
is  to  be  attributed ; for  several  things,  probably,  combine  to  produce 
the  effect. 

The  breed  of  the  cow  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  have  stated 
that  almost  every  variety  of  breed  is  found  here,  and  the  milk  of  ail  is 
mingled  together.  The  cows  are  taken  better  care  of.  The  pasture  is 
good,  and  it  is  old,  and  is  composed  of  the  natural  grasses  of  the  country, 
which  are  grown  here  with  little  admixture  of  foreign  or  artificial  ones. 
The  fields,  another  circumstance  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  are  near  to, 
ami  surround  as  much  as  possible  the  farm-houses,  so  that  the  milk  is  but 
little  agitated,  or  the  component  parts  of  it  separated  before  it  is  curdled 
by  the  rennet.  By  this  means,  too,  the  milk  may  be  set,  before  it  is 
cooled  below  the  proper  temperature. 
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Every  dairymaid  knows  well  that  the  milk  should  be  warm  when  it  is 
set.  She  has  rarely  any  thermometer  to  guide  her.  She  needs  it  not,  for 
she  can  tell  with  the  accuracy  of  the  best  thermometer  whether  the  tem- 
perature is  above  or  below  8a°.  When  it  is  received  from  the  cow,  and 
before  it  is  cooled  in  the  pail,  it  is  more  than  90°.  It  should  be  set  when 
it  has  cooled  to  85°,  and  that,  if  possible,  without  the  addition  of  any  milk 
artificially  heated  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  standard.  The  colouring  matter 
and  the  rennet  are  then  added,  and  particular  care  is  taken  that  the  rennet 
is  old,  yet  free  from  unpleasant  smell*.  The  tub  is  now  covered  until  the 
curd  is  formed. 

The  process  of  cutting  and  breaking  the  curd  follows  next ; and  when 
it  is  sutlicienlly  broken  it  is  put  into  the  vats,  and  pressed  well  down. 
The  vats  are  filled  as  closely  as  possible,— the  cheese-cloth  placed  over 
all,  and  a little  hot  water  is  poured  over  the  cloth,  to  harden  the  outside  of 
the  cheese;  the  curd  is  then  turned  out  into  the  cloth,  and  this  being 
carefully  folded  round  it,  the  chec.se  is  returned  once  more  into  the  vat. 
All  the  vat.s  which  are  to  he  filled  are  placed  one  upon  another,  and  all 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  press.  Here  they  remain  four-and-twenty 
hours  ; the  vats  of  the  next  meal  being  placed  underneath,  and  those  of  the 
preceding  meal  raised  a tier,  and  dry  cloths  occasionally  applied. 

In  many  dairies  there  is  a second  breaking  of  the  curd,  which,  after 
having  been  reduced  us  small  as  possible,  is  scalded  with  a mixture  of 
water  and  whey.  This  second  and  more  perfect  breaking  down  of  the 
curd  has  been  imagined  to  be  the  grand  cau.se  of  the  soft  uniform  sub- 
stance of  the  cheese  when  it  is  fully  made.  The  practice,  however,  is 
getting  somewhat  into  disuse ; for  it  is  very  reasonably  urged  that  this 
scalding  and  washing  must  extract  a portion  of  the  oleaginous  part  of  the 
cheese;  therefore  a great  deal  more  care  is  taken  in  suflicicnlly  reducing 
it  with  the  knife  rapidly  worked  about  the  tub  before  the  curd  is  put  into 
the  vat.  Tlie  old  farmers,  however,  yet  maintain  that  the  whole  art  of 
making  Gloucester  cheese  depends  on  this  scalding  process ; that  the 
fatty  matter  of  Hie  milk  and  curd  is  thus  disposed  to  dcvelope  itself,  and 
to  be  brought  so  far  oat,  as  to  form  allerwards  the  uniform  rich  substance 
for  which  Hie  Gloucester  cheese  is  celebrated. 

At  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  the  cheeses  arc  well  nibbed  with 
ealH  This  is  repeated  daily,  for  three  days,  for  the  single,  and  four  days 
for  lha  double  Gloucesterf  ; the  cloths  being  now  taken  away,  and  the 
cheeses  rCffularly  returned  to  the  press  for  four,  or  five,  or  six  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  Slate  of  the  weailier.  They  are  then  put  upon  the  shelf,  or 
••  lack/’ and  turned  twice  in  the  day,  for  two  or  three  days;  and  then 
jdaced  in  the  ciiecse-rooin,  where  they  are  turned  once  in  the  day 

* Dr.  Rudge  wys,  that  the  remiet  is  sainetimes  made  two  months  before  it  is  wanted. 
To  twelve  gallons  of  water  are  nstmlly  added  twelve  pounds  of  common  salt,  and  one  pound 
of  bay-salt.  This  is  boiled  until  it  will  bear  an  egg.  It  is  straiued  when  cool,  and  twenty- 
four  Irish  “ veils  '*  or  slomncbs,  and  twelve  lemons  with  the  rinds  on,  but  incisiona  maile 
into  them,  and  two  ouncea  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  are  then  put  into  the  liquor. 

t The  “Single  Gloucester”  is  the  skim.milk  cheese ; the  “ Double  Gloucester,''  or 
“best  making''  cheese,  is  manufactured  from  the  pure  or  unskimmed  milk;  although 
it  is  not  tmu-sual  in  n large  dairy  to  set  aside  sufficient  milk  to  affurd  cream  and  butter 
enough  for  the  family,  and  afterwards  to  add  it  to  the  next  day'*  milking.  These 
are  aometimea  catted Coward ’’  cheeses;  they  are  either  thin,  weighing  about  16  lbs. 
per  cheese,  or  thick,  averaging  from  30  lbs.  to  40  Ihs. 

The  best  “Single  Gloucester”  is  eithcT  the  “ two-meal  cheese,'*  made  of  equal  por- 
tions of  unskimmed  and  skimmed  milk,  or  sometimes  two  portions  of  skimmed  milk,  and 
one  part  of  pure  or  “coward  ''  milk.  The  inferior  cheese,  acknowledged  to  be  the  skim- 
cheese,  is  what  its  name  imports  it  to  be;  and  the  dairymaid  uaualiy  akims  it  often  enough 
before  she  conTcits  it  into  curd. 
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for  a month.  They  are  then  scraped  clean,  and  painted  red  or  brown, 
or  a mixture  of  both.  After  a few  days  the  paint  is  rubbed  off 
from  the  edges,  and  the  cheese  is  continued  to  be  turned  once  or  twice 
every  week. 

In  some  dairies  the  floor  of  the  cheese-room  is  well  rubbed  with  a variety 
of  herbs,  among  which  are  elder-leaves,  potato-stalks,  mint,  Ac.  This  is 
supposed  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  giving  the  cheese  a coal,  and 
also  preventing  the  “ mints  ” or  miles  from  getting  into  iU  Others 
not  only  avoid  this  unclean  practice,  but  wash  the  new-made  cheeses  with 
hot  whey  once  a fortnight.  This  is  said  to  give  a firmer  coat  ; at  least,  it 
gives  a cleaner  one. 

There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  all  this  process,  except  the  more  than 
usually  slight  agitation  of  the  milk  before  it  is  set  with  the  rennet,  and  the 
great  care  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  temperature.  Something,  perhaps, 
may  be  attributed  to  a less  degree  of  squeezing  with  the  hand  in  bruizing 
the  curd,  when  a great  deal  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  cheese  may  be 
pressed  out,  the  knife  being  more  used  than  the  hand  in  dividing  it. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  Gloucester  cheese  are  its  richness, 
and  its  smooth  and  oily  texture  instead  of  breaking  when  cut,  and  its 
retaining  fatty  matter  so  perfectly  in  the  operation  of  toasting. 

We  have  already  related  the  manner  in  which  Cheddar  cheese  is  made  to 
resemble  the  double  Gloucester. 

A little  before  Michaelmas  the  cheese  is  submitted  to  the  factor,  who 
often  adopts  a very  summary  way  of  examining  it.  He  treads  upon  each 
cheese,  and  those  which  yield  to  the  tread  he  condemns  as  “heaved”  or 
“ hoved,"  and  are  kept  for  home,  or,  at  least,  for  country  consumption. 
Many  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  “ heaving.”  Some  attri- 
bute it  to  the  pasture.  It  is  said  to  have  been  too  luxuriant,  or  to  have 
had  too  many  early  plants  in  it.  The  dairymaid  always  stoutly  maintains 
this.  Others,  with  more  justice,  say  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  maker:— 
the  curd  was  produced  tuo  quickly,  either  by  making  the  milk  loo  hot,  or 
adding  too  much  rennet,  or  by  removing  the  cheese  too  soon  to  a close 
and  hot  room.  The  cheese-rooms  are  generally  far  too  hot,  and  probably 
encourage  this  fermentation  in  the  new-made  cheese.  They  should  be  as 
cool  and  airy  as  possible.  Some  farmers  prefer  a stone  floor  for  it,  and 
with  reason.  The  chief  cause,  however,  is  to  be  sought  fur  in  the  first 
making. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  grazing  of  cattle  is  comparatively  neglected 
in  this  dairy  district.  Some  of  the  farmers,  however,  buy  in  small  Welsh 
beasts,  principally  heifers,  “hurries,’’  and  turn  them  on  the  rouen  in 
August.  They  remain  there  until  the  following  spring,  being  occasionally 
supplied  with  hay,  as  the  season  may  demand,  and  are  then  in  good  cuu- 
ditiun,  and  yield  a fair  remunerating  price. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester,  however,  a considerable  number 
of  oxen,  principally  of  the  Hereford  breed,  are  fattened.  If  in  poor  con- 
dition they  are  bouglit  in  the  spring,  and,  after  running  on  the  summer 
pastures  until  winter,  are  finished  oH'  in  the  stall.  A more  unprofitahle 
way  is  to  buy  them  in  forward  condition  in  the  autumn,  and  feed  them 
on  hay  with  oil-cakes.  Some  from  the  lower  part  of  the  country  are  sent  to 
Bristol  or  Bath ; but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  destined  for  the  Smith- 
held  market. 
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[7%«  Suttex  Ox."] 
SUSSEX. 


Some  of  the  ancient  Britons  souglit  refugee  from  the  attacks  of  their  in- 
vaders, amid  the  fastnesses  of  the  Weald  of  East  Sussex.  Thither  they 
drove,  or  there  they  found,  some  of  the  native  cattle  of  the  country ; and, 
as  in  the  north  of  Devon,  and,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  in  the  mountains 
of  Wales,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  they  anxiously  preserved  them 
free  from  all  admixture,  as  relics  of  happier  times,  and  records  of  what 
Britain  once  possessed. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Sussex  and  the  Devon  oxen  is  very  great. 
They  unquestionably  betray  the  same  origin.  Lord  Sheffield  thought  that 
there  were  two  breeds  of  Sussex  cattle ; one  the  larger  and  coarser, 
scarcely  different  from  the  Hereford,  except  that  they  had  no  white  about 
them,  and  which  were  a mixture  of  the  old  Sussex  with  other  breeds  from 
the  east  and  the  west,  and  which  having  been  fed  on  richer  pasture,  had  ac- 
quired a larger  growth  : the  lighter  breed  bore  about  it  unequivocal  marks 
of  its  being  of  the  same  common  stock  as  the  Devon. 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  that  we  have  of  the  Sussex  ox  is  given  by 
that  excellent  agriculturist  Mr.  Ellmnn,  of  Glynde,  to  whom  the  east- 
ern part  of  that  county  is  much  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  its  native 
breed  of  cattle,  and  the  great  improvement  of  the  South-Down  sheep. 
He  speaks  of  the  Sussex  ox  as  having  a small  and  well  formed  head;  and 
so  it  has,  compared  with  many  other  breeds,  and  even  with  the  Hereford, 
but  evidently  coarser  than  that  of  the  Devon  ; the  horns  pushing  forwards 
a little,  and  then  turning  upwards,  thin,  tapering  and  long — not  so  as  to 
confound  this  breed  with  the  long  harm,  and  yet  in  some  cases  a little  ap- 
proaching to  them.  The  eye  is  full,  large,  and  mild  in  the  ox  ; but  with 
some  degree  of  unquietness  in  the  cow.  The  throat  clean ; and  the  neck, 
compared  with  either  the  long  horns  or  the  short  ones,  long  and  thin,  yet 
evidently  coarser  than  that  of  the  Devon. 

At  the  shoulder  is  the  main  point  of  difference,  and  the  principal  defect 
in  the  Sussex  cattle.  There  is  more  wideness  and  roundness  on  the 
withers, — it  is  a straighter  line  from  the  summit  of  the  withers  towards 
the  back, — there  is  no  projecting  point  of  the  shoulder  when  the  animal  is 
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looked  at  from  behind,  but  the  whole  of  the  fore*quarter  is  thickly 
covered  with  flesh,  giving  too  much  weight  to  the  coarser  and  less  profit- 
able parts*.  This  is  certainly  a defect,  but  it  is  counterbalanced  by  many 
admirable  points.  If  there  is  more  weight  in  front,  the  fore  legs  are  neces- 
sarily wider  apart,  straighter,  and  more  perpendicular  than  in  the  Devon  ; 
they  are  placed  more  under  the  body  rather  than  seeming  to  be  attached  to 
the  sides.  The  fore-arin  is  large  and  muscular,  but  the  legs,  although 
coarser  than  those  of  the  Devon,  are  small  and  fine  downwards,  and  par- 
ticularly below  the  fetlock.  The  barrel  is  round  and  deep — the  back 
straight — no  rising  spinal  processes  are  to  be  seen,  but  rather  a central 
depression  ; and  the  line  of  the  back,  if  broken,  is  only  dune  so  by  a lump 
of  fat  rising  between  the  hips.  The  belly  and  flank  arc  capacious, — there 
is  room  before  for  the  heart  and  lungs  to  prepare  and  circulate  the  blood, 
and  there  is  room  behind,  in  the  capacious  belly,  for  the  full  development 
of  all  the  organs  of  digestion  ; yet  the  beast  is  well  ribbed  home,  the  space 
between  the  last  rib  and  the  hip-bone  is  often  very  small,  and  there  is  no 
hanging  heaviness  of  the  belly  or  flunk.  The  loins  of  the  Sussex  ox  are 
wide ; the  hip-bone  does  not  rise  high,  nor  is  it  ragged  externally  ; but  it  is 
large  and  spread  out,  and  tiie  space  between  the  hips  is  weli  filled  up. 

The  tail,  which  is  fine  and  thin,  is  set  on  lower  than  in  the  Devon,  yet 
the  rump  is  nearly  as  straight,  for  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  a mass  of 
flesh  and  fat  swelling  above.  The  hind  quarters  are  cleanly  made,  and  if 
the  thighs  appear  to  be  straight  without,  there  is  plenty  of  fulness  within. 

The  Sussex  ox  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Devon  and  the 
Hereford,  with  all  the  activity  of  the  first,  and  the  strength  of  tlie  second, 
and  the  propensity  to  fatten,  and  the  beautiful,  fine-grained  flesh  of  both. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  possesses  as  many  of  the  goo<l  qualities  of 
both  as  can  be  combined  in  one  frame.  The  Devons  and  the  Herefurds 
are  said  by  some  to  have  been  improved  by  one  judicious  cross  with  the 
other ; but  a cross  with  the  Hereford  often  produces,  in  the  Sussex,  a heavier 
animal,  it  is  true,  yet  not  fattening  so  profitably,  or  working  so  kindly. 
Some  graziers,  however,  have  very  ingeniously  explained  this,  by  the  dif- 
ferent parts  on  which  the  Hereford  and  Sussex  cattle  usually  carry  their 
fat.  The  Hereford  bears  it  upon  the  ribs  and  the  sirloin  ; the  Sussex 
more  on  the  flank  and  the  inside.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this : yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Herefords  carry  theirs  in  the  best  places  ; and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  the  prize  is  so  often  adjudged  to  them  at  the 
cattle-shows,  and  particularly  at  Smithfield.  When  the  Sussex  has  been 
crossed  with  the  Devon  a lighter  breed  has  resulted,  but  not  gaining  in 
activity,  wliile  it  is  materially  deteriorated  in  its  grazing  properties. 

The  Sussex  ox  is  of  a deep  chestnut-red — some,  however,  prefer  a 
blood-bay : mucli  deviation  from  these  colours  generally  indicates  some 
stain  in  the  breed.  The  black,  or  black  and  white,  which  is  sometimes 
met  with,  generally  indicates  a cross  from  the  Welsh,  The  white  may 

* Mr.  W.  Pitt,  the  author  of  some  of  the  Agricultural  Surreys,  prononnees  this  breed 
to  be  comjwratively  much  inferior  to  a good  sdection  from  the  Lancashire,  Hereford,  or 
Shropshire  breeds  ; ami  he  says,  “ X cannot  help  thiuking  them,  on  comparison  with  some 
other  breeds,  though  a weighty,  yet  an  uncouth  and  coarse  aniraaL*'  On  this  the  Itev. 
A.  Tuung  very  properly  remarks,  “There  is  no  knowing  what  is  meant  by  such  expres- 
sions as  that  Sussex  oxen  are  uncouth  and  coarse  animals.  If  it  implies  a coarse  and 
thick  and  rough  hide,  or  a hard  and  coarse-grained  flesh,  nothing  was  ever  further  re- 
moved  from  fact  than  such  an  assertion.  Slusex  oxen  are  as  remarkable  for  the  flneness 
of  their  hides  as  they  are  for  the  closeness  and  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  In  his  own  Staf- 
fordshire long-horns,  there  does  not  exist  any  shadow  of  comparison  for  feeding,  grnxing, 
or  working.  In  quality  of  flesh,  thriving  disposition,  Ac.,  both  the  Sussex  and  Devons  ex, 
ceed  you,  and  Henford  leaves  yon  far  behind.” — Surrey  of  Swseat. 
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possibly  remind  us  more  of  the  orifrinal  wild  breed ; a few  of  which,  as  we 
have  remarked,  remain  at  Chillingham,  and  which  we  shall  also  trace  in 
other  parts.  It  would  be  satisfactory  if  we  could  discover  the  origin  of 
these  red  breeds,  for  we  suspect  they  were  not  always  so.  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Glynde,  once  had  a black  oi,  with  a white  face,  from  a red  cow,  by  a red  bull. 
A few  approach  to  a yellow  colour,  but  they  are  weakly  and  apt  to  scour. 

The  hide  of  the  true  Sussex  is  soft  and  mellow  ; a coarse,  harsh,  tliick 
hide  is  supposed  to  denote  here,  as  in  every  other  district,  an  ilbbred,  or  an 
unthrifty  beast.  The  coat  is  short  and  sleek.  There  is  seldom  found  on 
the  Sussex  ox  that  profusion  of  soft  and  wavy,  and,  occasionally,  long 
hair,  w hich,  although  it  may  have  an  appearance  of  roughness,  is  consistent 
with  a mellow  and  yielding  hide,  and  one  of  the  truest  indications  of  more 
than  usual  propensity  to  fatten. 

In  order  fairly  to  estimate  the  working  properties  of  the  Sussex  ox,  the 
two  breeds  of  which  Lord  Sheffield  has  spoken  must  not  be  forgotten ; 
and  the  confounding  of  them  has  given  rise  to  much  of  the  confusion  and 
contradiction  which  exist  in  the  accounts  of  several  writers. 

The  proportion  of  the  labour  performed  by  oxen  is  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  county.  About  the  South  Downs,  oxen  are  much  employed, 
but  not,  perhaps,  in  an  equal  degree  to  horses.  In  the  weald  of  Sussex, 
they  have  the  greater  share  of  the  labour;  and  on  a farm  of  about  100 
acres,  there  is  usually  a horse  and  an  ox  team — on  a larger  farm  there  are 
more  oxen.  Many  farms  of  150  or  200  acres  have  from  ten  to  twelve 
working  oxen.  These  have  grass  and  straw  until  they  begin  to  work, 
and  then  cut  hay  is  mixed  with  their  straw. 

The  coarser  breed  is  always  slow,  and  soon  after  six  years  old,  it  can 
scarcely  be  worked  at  all  with  advantage.  The  lighter  breed,  the  true 
Sussex  of  many  a century,  will  step  out  as  light  and  as  fast,  and  will  do 
almost  as  much  work  as  any  horse,  and  stand  as  many  or  mure  dead  pulls. 
Some  Icatiis  have  been  known  to  travel  fifteen  miles  a day,  with  heavy 
loads  fur  several  successive  weeks,  and  without  the  .slightest  distress. 

Of  the  speed  which  some  of  them  possess  proof  was  given  when'  a 
Sussex  ox  ran  four  miles  against  time  over  the  Lewes  race  course,  and 
accomplished  the  distance  in  sixteen  minutes.  Formerly,  as  many  as  four 
pairs  of  oxen  were  not  imfrequently  seen  attached  to  a single  plough  or 
waggon,  and  they  certainly  used  to  pull  well  together  ; but  tliey  who  un- 
derstand the  power  and  the  honesty  of  these  ainmals  rarely  attach  more 
than  two  pairs.  Some  of  them  have  liecn  worked,  and  particularly  by  Lord 
Sheffield,  harnessed  in  every  respect  like  horses,  and  they  answered  as  truly 
and  as  easily  to  the  rein. 

Some  have  used  spayed  heifers  both  for  the  plotigh  and  for  draught, 
with  manifest  advanta^.  Many  farmers  keep  their  oxen  as  long  ns  tliey 
continue  to  do  their  work  well,  and  sometimes  until  they  are  twelve  years 
old,  and  they  maintain  that  the  beasts  will  then  fatten  quite  as  well  us  at 
an  earlier  age.  Lord  .Sheffield  fattened  two  of  more  than  twelve  years,  to 
the  great  weight  of  210  stones.  Experience,  however,  does  not  confirm 
this  ns  a general  rule.  An  old  ox  takes  longer  to  fatten  than  a younger 
one ; and  after  all  there  is  generally  a patchiness  and  unevenness  about  him, 
which  do  not  please  the  eye,  or  answer  in  the  market.  Other  farmers 
work  them  during  a much  shorter  period  ; and  they  believe  that  if  they  have 
ten  oxen  or  heifers  at  work  on  their  farm,  the  most  profitable  plan  is  to 
sell  off  five  or  six  every  year,  and  break  in  an  equal  number  to  succeed 
them.  The  beasts  will  thus  be  broken  in  at  three  years  old, — worked  until 
five  or  six,  and  then  fattened,  and  if  they  do  not  always  grow  to  so  large 
a size,  they  improve  more  rapidly  and  profitably. , 
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Althoud'h  it  is  yet  an  undecided  point  at  what  age  an  ox  that  has  been 
worked  will  fatten  most  speedily  and  kindly,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  ha 
never  is  in  so  good  condition  tor  work,  and  never  so  healthy,  nr  so  little 
troublesome  as  at  six  years’  old.  So  far  as  their  work  is  concerned,  we 
should  prefer  a nine  or  ten-year-old  ox,  to  any  four  or  five-year-old  one. 
The  youngsters  are  often  n great  plague  to  their  owners,  not  only  in  the 
breaking  in,  and  especially  if,  as  upon  this  plan,  five  or  six  are  to  he 
added  to  the  team  every  year  ; but,  like  the  young  horse,  they  ar^ too  fre- 
quently ailing — they  are  injured  by  their  work,  or  the  diseases  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  subject  are  increased  by  their  work. 

The  general  practice  of  the  county,  undoubtedly,  is  to  turn  the  oxen  off 
at  six,  and  slaughter  them  at  seven  ; but  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  it.  The  system  of  recruiting  the  team  so  frequently  has  many 
inconveniencies.  Mr.  Young  tells  us  that  Lord  Egremont  had  a pair  of 
Sussex  oxen  in  the  eleventh  year  of  their  age,  which  fur  seven  years  had 
done  as  much  ploughing  and  carting  as  any  two  horses  in  the  county  ; and 
then,  with  half  a summer’s  grass  after  having  been  taken  from  the  collar, 
and  an  autumn’s  touch,  they  were,  without  other  food,  sent  to  Smithfield, 
and  sold  for  eighty  guineas. 

The  oxen  are  usually  drafted  from  the  team  when  the  spring-sowing  is 
over;  they  are  then  turned  into  the  lower  or  marsh  land,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ox  to  an  acre,  if  the  land  is  tolerably  good,  and  are  there  pre- 
pared for  the  winter  stall-feeding.  Sheep  are  generally  mingled  with  the 
oxen.  In  the  level  of  Pevensey,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  the 
grass  is  abundant,  there  are  many  cattle,  although  sheep  arc  even  there 
increasing ; but  at  Winclielsea  and  Rye,  there  are  most  sheep,  and  only 
one  bullock  to  every  four  acres,  in  order  to  keep  the  pasture  even.  After 
the  hay  is  cut  and  curried,  the  pastures  are  usually  occupied  by  cattle 
and  sheep ; but  the  reservation  of  rotten  for  the  pinchiitg  part  of  the 
spring  when  all  artificial  provender  fails,  or  before  the  young  clover  and 
other  grasses  have  beguti  to  shoot,  is  comparatively  unknown. 

Stall-leeding  is  very  much  practised  in  Sussex,  and  Lord  Egremont 
used  to  have  his  milch  cows  tied  up  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
lie  maiutained,  that  one-third  of  the  food  was  saved, — that  the  cows 
were  fed  with  a fourth  part  of  the  tisual  trouble, — that  more  dung  was 
made, — and  that  there  was  no  poaching  the  ground. 

The  oxen  are  gradually  accustomed  to  their  stalls ; they  are  at  first 
brought  in  only  at  night ; but,  as  the  winter  approaches,  they  are  con- 
stantly tied  up.  Comparing  even  the  system  of  yard-feeding  with  the 
fattening  in  stalls,  Mr.  Ellinan.of  Glyndc  (a  skilful  as  well  as  zealous  agri- 
turist,  and  whose  opinion  is  of  weight  in  cases  like  these),  found  that  nine 
oxen,  fed  loose  in  the  yard,  consumed,  in  destroying  ns  well  as  eating,  as 
much  as  twelve  oxen  that  were  tied  up.  Many  graziers,  however,  and 
particularly  in  the  midland  districts,  maintain  that  an  ox  loose  in  the  yard 
will  fatten  quicker  than  one  that  is  tied  up. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Sussex  cattle  when  brought  to  Smithfield  is 
about  120  stones ; but  they  have  been  slaughtered  as  high  as  216  stones. 
One  belonging  to  Mr.  Ellman,  weighing  214  stones,  measured  from  the 
crown  ot  the  head  to  the  rump,  9 feet  6 inches.  The  girth  before  the 
shoulder  was  9 feet  5 inches ; behind  the  shoulder,  9 feet ; found  the 
middle,  10  feet ; round  the  flank,  9 feet;  and  from  the  nostril  to-^the  tip 
of  the  tail,  was  a distance  of  14  feet  8 inches. 

Mr.  Edsaw,  of  Fettleworth,  who  was  partial  to  large  cattle,  has  had 
them  6 feet  high  behind,  and  5^  feet  before,  and  lOj  feet  girth  over  the^ 
heart.  Two  of  them  weighed  216  stones  each. 
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The  Sussex  cow,  like  the  Hereford 'one,  is  very  inferior  to  the  ox  ; she 
seems  to  be  almost  another  kind  of  animal.  The  breeder  has  endeavoured, 
but  with  comparatively  little  success,  to  give  to  the  heifer  the  same  points 
that  the  ox  possesses. 


[7J«  Suuex  CoK.] 

The  Rev.  A.  Young  thus  describes  what  the  Sussex  cow  ought  to  be, 
and  some  may  be  found  to  resemble  the  portrait : — “ The  true  cow  has  a 
deep  red  colour,  the  hair  fine,  and  the  skin  mellow,  thin  and  soft ; a small 
head ; a fine  horn,  thin,  clean,  and  transparent,  which  should  run  out  hori- 
zontally, and  afterwards  turn  up  at  the  tips ; the  neck  very  thin  and  clean 
made  ; a small  leg;  a st.  light  top  and  bottom,  with  round  and  springing 
ribs;  thick  chine;  loin,  hips,  and  rump  wide  ; shoulder  flat — but  the  pro- 
jection of  the  point  of  the  shoulder  is  not  liked,  as  the  cattle  subject  to  this 
defect  are  usually  coarse  ; the  legs  should  be  rather  short ; carcase  large  ; 
the  tail  should  be  level  with  the  rump;  a ridged  back-bone,  thin  and  hol- 
low chines,  are  great  defects  in  this  breed.” 

The  Sussex  cow  does  not  answer  for  the  dairy.  Although  her  milk  is 
of  very  good  quality,  it  is  so  inferior  in  quantity  to  that  of  the  Holderness 
or  the  Suffolk,  that  she  is  little  regarded  for  the  making  of  butter  or 
cheese.  Almost  every  mongrel  breed  finds  its  way  into  the  dairy  in  pre- 
ference to  her.  A cross,  however,  has  been  attempted,  and  with  some 
success,  between  the  Sussex  and  the  Suffolk,  retaining  to  a very  fair  de- 
gree the  fattening  properties  of  the  one,  and  the  disposition  of  the  other 
to  give  a considerable  quantity  of  good  milk. 

Old  Herbert  says,  that  “ while  the  Sussex  oxen  carry  loo  much  weight 
on  their  coarser  parts,  the  heifers  and  cows  are  better  made,  and  carry  much 
of  their  weight  on  their  backs ;”  and  he  affirms  that  “ they  are  sure 
breeders,  good  at  the  pail,  and  handsome.”  The  cow  is  lighter  before,  but 
she  is  deficient  in  other  points ; and  as  to  her  being  good  at  the  pail,  the 
fact  that  so  few  of  them  are  kept  as  dairy  cows,  even  in  Sussex,  is  a suffl- 
cieht  proof  that  they  are  not  so. 

There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  to  this.  Lord  Hampden,  of 
Glvnde,  had  a cow  which,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  yielded  ten  pounds 
of  butter  and  twelve  pounds  of  cheese  every  week,  and  yet  her  quantity  of 
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milk  rarely  exceeded  five  p^Ilons  per  day.  The  next  year  the  aame  cow 
(rave  9jlbs.  of  butter  per  week  fur  several  weeks,  and  then  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer  6 lbs,,  or  8j  lbs.,  per  week ; and  until  the  bard  frost  set  in,  7 lbs., 
— and  4 lbs.  per  week  during  the  frost.  Yet  as  a proof  of  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  she  at  no  time  gave  more  than  five  gallons  in  the  day.  Mr.  Young 
adds  to  this,  that  “ four  or  five  years  before,  the  same  person  had  a fine 
black  Sussex  cow  from  Lord  Gage,  which  also  gave,  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  five  gallons  per  day,  but  no  more  than  5Ibs.  of  butter  were  ever  made 
from  it.”  This  is  accounted  for  in  a singular  way ; for  there  is  a com- 
mon opinion  (a  prejudice,  we  should  be  disposed  to  call  it)  in  the  east 
of  Sussex,  that  the  milk  of  a black  cow  never  gives  so  much  butter  as 
that  of  a red  one.” 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  one  great  fault  about  the  Sussex  cows, 
seemingly  inconsistent  with  their  propensity  to  fatten,  and  which  cannot  be 
remedied.  Their  very  countenance  indicates  an  unquiet  temper ; and  they 
are  often  restless  and  dissatisfied,  prowling  about  the  hedge-rows,  and  en- 
deavouring to  break  pasture,  and  especially  if  they  are  taken  from  the  farm 
on  which  they  were  bred. 

They  are  principally  kept  as  breeders,  all  the  use  being  made  of  them 
at  the  same  time  as  dairy  cows  of  which  circumstances  will  admit  And  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  generally  in  fair  condition,  even  while  they 
are  milking;  and  that  no  be.ists,  except  their  kindred,  the  Devons  and  the 
Herefords,  will  thrive  so  speedily  after  they  are  dried.  The  secretion  of 
milk  being  stopped,  the  Sussex  cow  will  fatten  even  quicker  than  the  ox. 
It  must,  however,  be  ncknowledged  that  the  Sussex  cows  are  not  perfect, 
even  as  breeders ; and  that,  unless  a great  deal  of  care  is  taken  that  the  cow 
shall  not  be  in  too  good  condition  at  the  time  of  calving,  she  is  subject  to 
puerperal  fever,  or  ‘dropping;’  while  many  a calf  is  lost  from  the  too 
stimulating  quality  of  her  milk. 

Next  to  the  cross  with  the  SnlTulk  for  the  improvement  of  the  milk  is 
that  with  the  Jersey,  or  French  cow  ; but  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
a decided  breed  for  the  dairy  in  any  part  of  Sussex. 

Nearly  all  the  calves  are  reared, — the  males  for  work,  and  the  females  for 
breeding  or  early  fattening.  The  following  is  a fair  specimen  of  the  breed- 
ing and  grazing  department  of  an  ordinary  East  Sussex  farm.  A farm  is 
selected,  on  which  eight  cows,  on  the  average,  are  kept; — then  it  is  sup- 
posed that  there  will  generally  be  six  calves,  six  yearlings,  six  two-year- 
olds,  four  three-year-olds  beginning  to  work,  four  four-year-olds,  four  five 
year,  and  four  six-year-olds.  On  some  farms  the  calves  are  calculated  as 
being,  occasional  losses  excepted,  equal  to  the  number  of  cows,  and  the 
females  are  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  stock.  The  calves  are  generally 
cut  at  seven  weeks  old  ; they  are  permitted  to  suck  for  ten  or  thirteen  weeks, 
and  are  weaned  by  being  shut  up,  and  having  a little  grass  given  to  them 
until  they  have  forgotten  the  dam,  when  they  are  turned  out.  During 
the  first  winter  they  are  fed  with  the  best  hay,  and  after  that  they  have  grass, 
and  occasionallysome  straw,  until  the  second  Christmas  is  passed,  when  they 
are  broken  in  for  working.  A good  cow,  after  her  own  calf  has  been  weaned, 
will  suekle  another,  and  sometimes  even  two  others,  for  the  butcher. 

Mr.  Young  gives  the  following,  as  Lord  Egremont’s  cattle  system  for 
work  : — “The  calves  are  dropped  from  December  to  the  end  of  t^brnary. 
They  are  weaned  immediately,  never  letting  them  suck  at  all ; but  the  milk 
is  given  for  three  days  as  it  comes  from  the  cow.  For  weaning  on  skim- 
milk  they  ought  to  fall  about  December,  and  then  they  should  be  kept  warm 
by  housing,  and  thus  they  will  be  equally  forward  with  calves  dropped  late 
in  the  spring  that  run  with  the  cow.  With  the  skim-milk  some  oatmeal  is 
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given,  hut  not  till  two  months  old,  and  then  only  because  the  number  of 
calves  is  loo  great  for  the  quantity  of  milk.  Water  and  oatmeal  are 
afterwards  mixed  with  it.  A heifer,  however,  with  her  first  calf  is  supposed 
to  suckle  it  the  whole  season,  in  order  to  make  her  a good  milker;  but 
with  the  second  calf  she  is  treated  like  the  rest.  In  May  they  are  turned 
to  grass.  During  the  first  winter  they  are  fed  upon  rouen.  The  follow- 
ing summer  they  are  at  gratis;  the  second  winter  out  at  straw,  of  which 
they  eat  very  little,  as  they  run  out  on  short  rough  grass.  They  have 
been  tried  on  hay  alone,  but  straw  and  grass  do  better.  The  following 
summer  they  are  fed  on  grass,  and  are  broken  in  at  Christinas,  being 
three  years  old.  They  are  at  first  lightly  worked  ; for  the  only  object  is 
to  break  them  in,  in  order  that  their  regular  work  may  begin  in  the 
spring.  From  that  time  their  winter  food  is  straw,  with  the  addition  of 
a ton  and  a half  of  clover  hay,  given  between  the  finishing  of  straw  and 
going  to  grass,  and  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  spring-sowing.  They 
are  worked  about  four  years  and  a half,  and  then  fattened.” 

When  at  straw  in  the  winter  they  work  three  days  in  the  week,  and 
some  of  them  every  day.  Mr.  Young  adds  a remark  which  may  deserve 
consideration  ; that  when  an  ox  will  not  bear  hard  work  and  hard  food, 
be  should  be  put  to  fatten,  and,  probably,  he  will  thrive  as  well  as  one 
that  would  stand  work  and  hardship  better,  for  the  qualities  of  fattening 
well,  and  bearing  hard  work,  are  distinct. 

The  bull  is  changed  every  two  years  by  the  best  breeders,  from  the 
supposition  that  the  breeding  in  and  in  will  cause  the  stock  to  de- 
generate. 

The  system  of  working  in  collars  instead  of  yokes  was  once  very  pre- 
valent in  Sussex  ; but  experience  has  not  shown  that  it  is  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  the  old  method  of  yoking  them  to  the  ploughs. 

In  some  parts  of  Sussex  there  is  a breed  of  black  cattle,  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Marten  ofTirle.  They  are  probably  a cross  of  the 
Sussex  cow  with  a South  Wales  bull,  and  they  retain  a great  deal  of  the 
shape  and  form  of  the  best  blood  of  Sussex.  They  are  as  heavy,  and  work 
well ; but  they  are  exceedingly  troublesome  to  break  in. 

Of  the  west  of  Sussex,  little  can  be  said  with  regard  to  any  prevailing 
breed.  Mr.  James  Hack,  who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chichester, 
and  to  whom  ne  are  indebted  for  some  excellent  remarks,  fattens  some 
Devons ; but  he  prefers  the  Pembrokeshire  black  oxen,  for  they  are 
heavier  in  flesh,  more  hardy,  and  can  better  endure  every  variation  of  tem- 
perature. Mr.  Postlethwaite,  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  describes  the 
dairy  cows  as  consisting  of  a strange  mixture  of  short-horns,  Devons,  Sus- 
sex, and  French.  Mr.  Henry  Freeland,  of  Appledram,  near  Chichester, 
prefers  a cross  of  the  Sussex  with  tlie  Suflulk  polls  for  the  pail. 

KENT. 

In  the  western  part,  or  the  weald  of  Kent,  the  Sussex  oxen  are  much  ii.sed 
for  the  plough  and  for  the  road  ; but  there,  as  in  Sussex,  the  dairy  cattle 
are  drawn  Irom  other  counties.  They  are  principally  Welsh,  or  a strange 
and  varying  mixture  of  the  Sussex,  the  Staflordshire,  and  the  Welsh. 
Even  in  the  Weald,  the  Sussex  cattle  are,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, kept  only  for  the  purpose  of  grazing.  Their  young  cattle,  of 
whatever  kind,  arc  usually  sent  to  Homney  Marsh  in  the  summer.  The 
farmer  in  the  Weald  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  bullocks  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  because  most  of  his  pasture  must  be  reserved  fur  hay,  or 
food  for  his  dairy.  They  are  sent.about  the  middle  of  May,  and  return  at 
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the  end  of  September,  when  they  are  put  on  the  inferior  ^ass  landa  ; and 
in  winter  they  are  aent  to  the  straw-yard,  or  served  with  hay  in  the  held. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Romney  Marsli  praziers  send  the  greater  part  of 
their  lambs  to  the  Weald  for  the  winter.  They  go  in  September,  and  are 
brought  back  in  April.  This  interchange  of  stock  is  convenient  and  pro- 
fitable for  both  parties.  The  Weald  farmer  keeps  the  lambs  about  thirty 
weeks,  and  the  Marsh  farmer  grazes  the  cattle  during  twenty  weeks. 

At  three  years  old  the  heiter,  and  the  steer  at  four  years  old,  is  ready 
to  fatten.  Better  food  is  then  allowed  them.  They  are  kept  on  the  best 
grass  and  hay  that  the  farm  can  afford.  The  hay  of  the  old  meadows  is 
generally  reserved  for  the  fattening  of  cattle.  Of  those  that  are  kept  at 
home,  the  pastures  are  first  stocked  with  milch  cows,  to  take  oQ'  the  head- 
grass,  and  the  leaner  cuttle  and  the  working  oxen  follow  them  ; and  thus 
several  fields  are  fed  down  in  succession  during  the  summer. 

The  practice  of  fattening  cattle  with  distillers’  wash  commenced  at 
Bromley ; it  was  afterwards  adopted  in  the  distilleries  of  Middlesex,  of 
which  we  shall  give  a particular  account  in  the  proper  place. 

' So  far  os  cattle,  however,  arc  concerned,  Kent  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  either  a breeding  or  a dairy  county.  In  the  east  of  Kent  especially, 
few  cattle  are  bred.  The  polled  Scots  are  bought  for  summer-grazing, 
or  the  Welsh  are  purchased  at  Canterbury,  or  other  markets.  The  prin- 
cipal dairy  cows  are  selected  from  them  ; the  rest  are  kept  in  the  farm-yard 
for  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  are  placed  among  the  sheep,  where  they 
fatten  rapidly,  and  reach  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  scores. 

Some  graziers  buy  Welsh  calves  in  the  autumn,  and  put  them  out  to 
keep  in  the  farm-yards  for  the  winter:  in  the  spring  they  place  them 
among  their  sheep,  where  they  get  fat  in  a few  months,  and  weigh  from 
18  to  22  scores. 

In  some  parts  of  Kent  oxen  are  stall-fed  on  oil-cake  and  hay,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  manure  for  the  hop-grounds.  This  purpose  may 
probably  be  answered,  in  regard  to  the  manure,  but  the  fattening  of  the 
ox  in  this  way  must  be  far  from  pmfilable. 

There  are  very  few  dairy-farms  in  any  part  of  Kent ; sufficient  pasture- 
land,  to  keep  a few  cows  to  supply  the  family  with  nrilk  and  butter,  and  per- 
haps a little  fresh  butter  for  sale,  is  all  that  the  best  upland  farms  will  yield. 

The  native  cattle  of  Kent  deserve  more  attention  than  has  been  hitherto 
paid  to  them.  Mr.  Boys  says,  that  “they  are  of  a deep-red  colour,  with 
small  bone,  and  a kindly-soft  skin.  'They  have  a great  breadth  of  loin  and 
length  of  sirloin  and  rump,  and  a small  head  and  neck  ; the  horns  short 
and  standing  upwards,  and  they  have  a ready  disposition  to  fatten.’’ 


WALES. 

To  the  Principality  we  naturally  look  for  some  trace  of  the  native  breed  of 
cattle,  for  the  Welsh  were  never  entirely  subdued  by  any  of  the  early 
invaders.  The  Romans  possessed  merely  a portion  of  that  country ; the 
Saxons  scarcely  penetrated  at  all  into  Wales,  or  not  beyond  the  county 
of  Monmouth ; the  Welsh  long  resisted  the  superior  power  of  the  English 
under  the  Norman  kings  ; and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  Principality  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.  We 
therefore  expect  to  find  more  decided  specimens  of  the  native  productions 
of  our  island : nor  are  we  altogether  disappointed.  Howell  Dha,  or 
Howell  the  Good,  describes  some  of  the  Welsh  cattle  in  the  tenth  century, 
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ns  bein^  “ while  with  red  ears,’*  resembling  the  wild  cattle  of  Chillingham 
Castle.  An  early  record  speaks  of  a hundred  while  cows  with  red  ears 
being  demanded  as  a compensation  for  certain  oflences  against  the 
Princes  both  of  North  and  South  Wales.  If  the  cattle  were  of  a dark  or 
black  colour,  150  were  to  be  presented.  When  the  Cambrian  Princes  did 
homage  to  the  King  of  England,  the  same  number  of  cattle,  and  of  the 
same  description,  were  rendered  in  acknowledgment  of  sovereignty. 
Speed  tells  us  that  Maud  de  Breos,  in  order  to  appease  King  John,  whom 
her  husband  had  olfended,  sent  to  his  Queen  a present  from  Brecknock- 
shire of  400  cows  and  a bull,  all  white  and  with  red  ears.  Whether  this 
was  the  usual  colour  of  the  ancient  breed  of  Welsh  and  British  cattle,  or 
a rare  variety,  esteemed  on  account  of  its  beauty,  and  chiefly  preserved  in 
the  parks  of  jthe  nobles,  we  arc  unable  to  determine.  The  latter  is  the 
most  probable  supposition ; and  the  same  records  that  describe  the  “ white 
cattle  with  red  ears,”  speak  also  of  the  “ dark  or  black-coloured  breed,’ 
which  now  exists,  and  which  is  general  throughout  the  principality. 

The  principal  and  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  cattle  of  Wales  are 
middle  horns.  They  are  indeed  stunted  in  their  growth,  from  the  scanty 
food  which  their  mountains  yield,  but  they  bear  about  them,  in  miniature, 
many  of  the  points  of  the  Devon,  Sussex,  and  Hereford  cattle.  We  will 
first  consider  the  cattle  of  South  Wales. 


Great  Britain  does  not  afford  a more  useful  animal  than  the  Pembroke 
cow  or  ox.  It  is  black  ; the  great  majority  of  them  are  entirely  so  ; a few 
have  while  faces,  or  a little  white  about  the  tail,  or  the  udders ; and  the  horns 
are  white.  The  latter  turn  up  in  a way  characteristic  of  the  breed,  and 
indeed  the  general  form  of  the  cattle  undeniably  betrays  their  early 
origin.  'Fhey  are  shorter  legged  than  most  of  the  Welsh  breeds,  but 
longer  than  the  Montgomeries,  and  have  round  and  deep  carcases.  They 
have  a jieculiarly  lively  look  and  good  eye.  The  hair  is  rough,  but  short, 
and  the  hide  is  not  tliick.  Tlie  bone.s,  although  not  so  small  as  in  the 
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improved  long  horna,  are  far  from  large ; and  the  Pembrokeshire  cattle 
mingle,  to  a considerable  degree,  and  as  far  perhaps  as  they  can  he 
combined,  the  two  opposite  qualities,  of  being  very  fair  milkers,  with 
a propensity  to  fatten.  The  meat  is  generally  beautifully  marbled. 
It  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Scotch  cattle,  and  some  epicures  prefer  it  They 
thrive  in  every  situation.  They  will  live  where  others  starve,  and  they 
will  rapidly  outstrip  most  others  when  they  have  plenty  of  good  pasture. 
The  Glamorgans  would  probably  get  the  start  of  the  Pembrokes  on  good 
pasture ; but  on  the  rough  and  barren  tracts,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
both  counties,  the  Pembrokes  would  decidedly  obtain  the  advantage,  and 
are,  therefore,  purchased  by  many  of  the  Glamorganshire  farmers.  The 
Pembroke  cow  has  been  called  the  poor  man’s  cow  ; it  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  cottager’s  cows,  while  it  is  equally  profitable  to  the  larger  former. 
We  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  describe  the  Anglesey  breed,  that  the  ori- 
ginal cattle  of  North  and  South  Wales  are  essentially  the  same;  they  are, 
however,  finer  in  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  than  the  Anglesey  beasts, 
but  nut  so  fine  as  the  Glamorganshire  cattle. 

The  Pembrokes  are  found  in  Carmarthenshire,  Cardigan,  and  Brecon, 
and,  indeed,  in  every  bordering  county,  mixed  with  the  different  breeds  of 
each,  and  imparting  to  each  its  very  best  qualities.  They  bear  no  slight 
resemblance  to  the  Kyloes. 

The  Pembroke  ox  is,  like  the  Devon,  a speedy  and  an  honest  worker, — 
fit  for  the  road  as  well  ns  the  plough, — and  when  taken  from  work  fatten* 
ing  as  speedily  as  he  does.  He  is  not  quite  so  tractable  as  the  Glamor- 
gpin,  but  easily  managed  if  no  foolish  violence  is  resorted  to.  Great  num- 
bers of  them  are  brought  to  the  London  market — they  stand  their  journey  ' 
well  and  find  a ready  sale,  for  they  rarely  disappoint  the  butcher;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  prove  better  than  appearance  and  touch  indicated.  The 
Pembroke  oxen  get  rid  of  their  steer-iike  appearance  sooner  than  most 
other  cattle.  At  three  years  old  they  have  generally  the  true  character 
of  the  ox  about  them  ; and,  in  their  fourth  year,  they  arc  usually  ready 
for  the  market.  The  Pembrokeshire  cow  is  usually  black,  with  occa- 
sionally a dark  brown,  or,  less  frequently,  a white  face,  or  a white  line 
along  the  back.  Mr.  Davies  describes  her  as  being  '*  fine-boned,  with  a 
clean  light  neck  and  head,  small  yellow  horns  inclining  upwards,  good 
chine  and  loin,  round  long  barrel,  thin  thigh  and  short  legs  ; she  is  always 
ill  good  condition  if  tolerably  kept,  and  has  a rich  wave  in  her  hair,  and 
an  oiliness  of  skin,  which  ever  denote  thriftinesB.'’  This  is  true  with  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  best  cows,  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  With  all 
these  good  points,  proving  her  value  as  a grazing  animal,  the  Pembroke 
cow  is,  as  we  have  described  her,  a very  fair  milker,  and  will  yield  51bs. 
of  butter  per  week  during  the  dairy  season. 

OI.AMOROXNSHIRE. 

The  Glamorgans  were  once  in  high  repute,  and  deservedly  so.  George  III., 
who  was  a good  judge  of  cattle,  was  very  partial  to  them,  and  one  of 
his  agents  yearly  visited  Glamorganshire,  to  keep  up  his  Majesty’s  stock 
by  a selection  of  the  best  cattle  that  county  could  produce ; and  the  farm 
at  Windsor  is  still  frequently  recruited  from  this  district.  For  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  following  account  of  their  early  history  and  present 
state  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Moggriilge,  of  Newport,  and  Mr. 
David,  of  Radyr.  To  the  latter  gentleman,  whose  tact  and  skill  as  a 
breeder  need  no  eulogy  of  ours,  and  whose  side-board  is  loaded  with  the 
testimonies  of  the  superiority  of  his  cattle,  we  acknowledge  peculiar  obli- 
gation. We  have  also  extracted  some  useful  matter  from  Davis’s  excel- 
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lent  “ Survey  of  South  Wales,”  a very  rare  book,  and  completely  out 
of  print. 

D.  T.,  the  Welsh  topographer,  who  wrote  in  the  Cambrian  language  in 
1720,  speaks  of  the  cows  as  being  large,  some  red,  and  some  pied,  with  a 
sleek  coat  and  a fine  head.  Although  we  have  traced  the  white  ox  with 
red  ears  to  Glamorgan,  and  the  neighbouring  county,  Brecon,  yet  the  old 
legends  agree  that  the  domesticated  breed  was  of  a reddish  colour,  and  that 
they  had  some  of  the  Norman  and  Devon  blood  in  them.  This  is  ac> 
counted  for  by  some  of  the  chroniclers.  A great  part  of  Glamorgan 
was,  in  the  twelfth  century,  seized  by  Uobert  Fitzhamon  and  other 
Norman  Knights.  Their  connexion  with  their  native  country  did  not  im- 
mediately cease,  and  they  introduced  some  of  the  Norman  cattle  into 
South  Wales.  The  swelling  crest  of  the  Glamorgan  ox  at  once  reminds 
us  of  the  Norman  bull.  Did  they  spread  from  Glamorganshire  to  Angle- 
sey, the  cattle  of  which  island  are  also  recognized  by  the  peculiar  swelling 
of  the  breast,  and  lofty  bearing  of  the  head ; or  may  we  consider  this  state- 
liness of  appearance  as  indicative,  in  both  districts,  of  the  native  breed  ? 

We  are  also  told  that  Sir  Richard  de  Grenaville,  one  of  the  Knights 
who  divided  among  them  the  Lordship  of  Neath,  also  possessed  the  castle 
of  Bideford,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Devonshire,  and  introduced  many  of 
the  Devon  cattle.  This  we  can  easily  imagine,  for  in  the  old  red-cow, 
which  we  can  recollect  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  an  admixture  of  Devon 
blood  could  not  be  for  a moment  mistaken,  and  it  is  even  yet  evident  in 
the  horns,  the  lively  countenance,  and  the  deer-like  head  and  neck.  The 
red,  however,  was  then  degenerating  into  brown,  and  the  brown  has  been 
gradually  darkening  from  crosses  with  the  Pembroke  black.  Some  of  the 
original  reds  are  to  be  met  with  occasionally  in  the  hilly  districts,  and 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdare  ; but  the  poverty  of  the  soil 
has  much  reduced  their  size.  Not  a great  many  years  ago  there  was  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Neath  and  the  Towy,  a breed  of  cattle  of  a light  red 
colour,  and  with  white  faces,  which  were  said  to  have  been  the  ancient 
stock  of  the  vale  of  Glamorgan,  Although  not  so  large  as  the  brown 
breed  of  the  vale,  they  were  gooil  milkers,  and  fattened  kindly.  They 
were  not,  however,  always  bare,  but  occasionally  crossed  with  the  stunted 
blacks  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Carmarthenshire. 

The  Glamorganshire  farmers,  of  half  a century  ago,  took  great  pride  in 
their  cattle,  and  evinced  much  judgment  in  their  breeding  and  selection. 
There  was  one  principle  from  whicli  they  never  deviated  ; — they  admitted 
no  admixture  of  foreign  blood,  and  they  produced  the  Glamorgan  ox,  so 
much  admired  tor  activity  and  strength,  and  aptitude  to  fatten  ; and  the 
cow,  if  it  did  not  vie  with  the  best  milkers,  yielded  a good  remunerating 
profit  to  the  dairyman. 

They  were  of  a dark-brown  colour  with  white  bellies,  and  a streak  of 
white  along  the  back  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail.  They  hud  clean 
beads,  tapering  from  the  neck  and  shoulders ; long  white  horns,  turning 
upwards ; and  a lively  countenance.  Their  dewlaps  were  small,  the  hair 
short,  and  the  coat  silky.  If  there  was  any  fault,  it  was  that  the  rump,  or 
setting  on  of  the  tail,  was  too  high  above  the  level  of  the  back  to  accord 
with  the  modern  notions  of  symmetry. 

Forty  years  ago  the  breed  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  most  skilful 
breeders  in  Leicester,  Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Wilts.  Their  aptitude 
to  fatten  rendered  them  exceedingly  profitable  when  taken  from  the  plough 
at  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  they  were  brought  to  great  perfection  on  the 
rich  English  pastures, — frequently  weighitig  more  than  twenty  scores  per 
quarter,  Tlic  beef  was  beautifully  veined  and  marbled,  the  inside  of  the 
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animal  was  well  lined  with  tallow,  and  the  Glamorf^ns  commanded  the 
hif^hest  price  both  in  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  market.  Mr.  Davies, 
who  wrote  in  the  year  1814,  says  that  “ among  the  Glamorgan-vale 
browns  good  cow-beet'  weighs  from  eight  to  ten  score  pounds  per  quarter, 
although  some  weigh  as  much  as  twelve  or  thirteen  scores.  Ox-beef  is 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  scores  per  quarter ; some,  however,  have  reached 
eighteen,  and  even  twenty  scores. 

The  steers  were  seldom  yoked  until  three  years  old ; they  were  then 
moderately  worked  for  three  or  four  years  and  well  kept ; and,  after  a few 
weeks’  rest,  they  were  usually  disposed  of  at  the  large  spring  fairs  in  this 
county,  which  then  displayeil  a collection  of  line  oxen,  not  often  surpassed 
in  any  of  the  English  districts. 

During  the  French  revolutionary  war  the  excessive  price  of  com  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Glamorganshire  farmers  to  the  increased  cultivation 
of  it,  and  a great  proportion  of  the  best  pastures  were  turned  over  by  the 
plough.  Turnip-husbandry  necessarily  followed;  and  then  the  improve- 
ment of  their  sheep- stock  became  an  object  of  importance,  and  the  cattle 
were  almost  entirely  neglected.  A proper  selection  fur  breeding  was  un- 
attended to ; the  calves  were  generally  weaned  at  two  or  three  weeks  old, 
and  nursed  on  milk  and  water,  hay-tea,  and  Imiled  linseed  ; the  produce 
of  the  cow  being  entirely  reserved  for  the  dairy.  The  steers  were  taken 
to  labour  when  they  were  two  years  old,  and  seldom  exceeded  four  years 
when  they  were  disposed  of ; tliey  were  depastured  in  summer,  either  on 
land  too  wet  to  carry  sheep,  or  too  bare  for  com,  and  in  winter  they 
barely  existed  in  the  straw-yard. 

The  natural  consequence  of  inattention  and  starvation  was,  that  the 
breed  greatly  degenerated  in  its  disposition  to  fatten,  and,  certainly,  with 
many  exceptions,  but  yet,  as  their  general  character,  the  Glamorganshire 
cattle  became  and  are  fiat-sided,  sharp  in  the  hip-joints  and  shoulders, 
high  in  the  rump,  too  long  in  the  legs,  with  thick  skins,  and  a delicate 
constitution. 

The  Glamorganshire  farmer  was  startled  at  the  necessary  result  of  this 
alteration  of  system.  His  cattle,  instead  of  being  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
sold  at  an  extravagant  price,  could  scarcely  l>e  sold  at  all,  or  only  at  a 
serious  loss.  He  was  unwilling  at  first  to  acknowledge  the  real  cause  of 
this  deterioration  and  diminution  of  value,  and  many  of  the  breeders,  even 
at  the  present  day,  take  little  or  no  pains  to  redeem  their  error. 

A few  spirited  individuals,  however,  set  the  example;  aiui  others  have 
been  incited  by  their  zeal  and  partial  success  to  assist  in  endeavouring  to 
restore  the  breed  to  its  former  pre-eminence,  or,  at  least,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
coarser  fare  which,  under  the  altered  state  of  husbandry,  must  now  be  to 
a great  degree  its  lot. 

Among  these,  and  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  successful  of  them,  was 
Mr.  David,  of  Radyr,  whose  sketch  of  the  deterioration  and  regeneration 
of  the  breed  we  are  giving  our  readers  in  a somewhat  condensed  form. 
The  result  of  these  attempts  has  been,  that,  in  the  recent  exhibitions  of 
stuck  a Tredegar,  the  revived  and  pure  Glamorgans  have  often  success- 
fully competed  with  the  short-horns  and  the  Herefords  ; and  Mr.  David 
has  received,  at  Sir  Charles  Morgan’s  cattle  shows,  no  less  than  twelve 
silver  cups  for  his  Glamorgans. 

The  work  of  improvement,  however,  as  yet  has  been,  and  could  only 
be,  in  few  hands.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep  up  a good  breed  ; but 
to  regenerate  a bad  one,  or,  at  least,  a deteriorated  one,  requires  skill, 
capital,  and  perseverance  ; and  these  called  into  active  requisition  in  the 
face  of  bard  times,  and  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  obtaining  remunerating 
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prices.  Therefore  il  must  be  'acknowledged  at  present,  and  perhaps  it 
must  long  continue  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  Glamorgans,  generally,  are  far 
from  being  what  they  once  were.  They  continue,  however,  to  maintain 
their  character  for  stoutness  and  activity,  and  are  still  profitably  employed 
in  husbandry-work.  Only  a little  while  ago  four  Glamorgan  oxen  ploughed 
with  ease  half  an  acre  of  clover  hay  in  two  hours  and  three-quarters.  The 
beef  is  still  good,  marbled,  and  good  tasted  ; and  in  proportion  as  the 
value  of  the  ox  to  the  grazier  has  decreased,  the  value  of  the  cow  has  be- 
come enhanced  for  the  dairy.  He  who  is  accustomed  to  cattle  will  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this ; and  the  kind  of  incompatibility  between  an  apti- 
tude to  fatten  in  little  time,  and  on  spare  keep,  and  the  property  of  yield- 
ing a more  than  average  quantity  of  milk. 

Even  Mr.  David  acknowledges  that  he  had  not  succeeded  to  his  perfect 
satisfaction  in  reproducing  the  old  breed,  which  combined  so  much  of 
both  these  excellencies  ; and  therefore  he,  and  the  most  scientific  breeders 
of  the  county,  began  to  be  weary  of  this  strict  adherence  to  the  Glamorgan- 
shire breed,  and  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  possible,  by  judicious 
crossing  with  the  cattle  of  other  districts,  to  obtain  an  animal  better  suited 
to  the  present  slate  of  the  country. 


[TAe  G/ttmorffansAire  Ot.J 


The  interests  of  the  grazier  were  first  considereil.  and  the  comparative 
slowness  in  feeding  in  the  present  Glamorgans  was  attempted  to  he  ob- 
viated by  crossing  with  the  Hereford  bull.  This  to  a considerable  extent 
succeed^.  An  animal  was  produced  well  adapted  for  the  grazier ; disposed 
to  accumulate  flesh,  and  of  a hardier  constitution : but  the  ox  was  a little 
injured  for  the  yoke ; the  beef,  as  is  the  case  with  every  animal  that 
arrives  at  an  early  maturity,  was  not  so  fine ; and  the  value  of  the  cow  was 
very  much  diminished ; she  was  neither  so  good  a milker,  nor  nurse. 
Besides  this,  the  fattening  of  an  animal  that  grew  to  so  great  a bulk  as  the 
mingled  Hereford  and  Glamorgan,  interfered  too  much  with  the  present 
economy  of  Glamorganshire  husbandry;  and  the  produce  of  this  cross  did 
not  always  thrive  on  the  scanty  fare  on  which  it  was  compelled  to  subsist. 

That  important,  and  not  duly  appreciated  fact,  to  which  we  shall  often 
have  occasion  to  allude,  was  also  here  very  apparent.  The  advantage  of 
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minglinf;  the  Hereford  with  the  Glamorgan  was  evident  enough  in  the 

first  cross,  and  the  farmer  began  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  result ; but 

after  the  second  and  third  generation,  the  influence  of  the  foreign  blood 

rapidiy  disappeared,  and  the  Glamorgan,  with  all  his  characteristic  points 

and  defects,  again  stood  before  us.  The  heavy  Leicester  was  likewise  , 

tried,  but  the  progeny  became  sluggish  and  unfit  for  labour,  end  slow  in  , 

feeding  and  coarse  in  beef,  and  unfit  for  stocking  such  a district.  The 

influence  of  soil  and  climate  on  the  production,  and  the  perpetuation  of 

certain  breeds,  is  a circumstance  that  does  not  enter  half  so  much  into  the 

consideration  of  the  farmer  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  will  account  for  a great 

many  of  his  disappointments  and  erroneous  opinions.  We  shall  seriously 

consider  this  subject  when  we  come  to  treat  of  tlie  principles  of  breeding. 

Breeders  then  began  to  take  another  view  of  the  matter.  They  consi- 
dered their  cattle  as  mere  machines  for  converting  the  raw  produce  of  the 
earth  into  human  food ; and  they  inquired  whether  their  soil  and  climate, 
and  situation  for  markets,  and  their  mode  of  agriculture,  were  best  adapted 
for  a machine  to  produce  beef,  or  milk.  The  character  and  habits  and 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  fJIamorgan  had  essentially  changed. 

Mines  had  been  sunk,  and  manufactures  had  been  established  in  almost 

every  part  of  the  county.  It  was  become  a very  populous  district,  in 

which  dairy  produce  would  always  command  a ready  sale.  In  addition  to 

this,  the  good  old  custom  still  prevailed  in  this  county,  of  farm-servants  ■ 

being  kept  under  their  employers  roof;  and  their  diet,  in  order  to  be  both 

wholesome  and  economical,  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  dairy.  As, 

therefore,  the  old  Glamorgan  could  with  so  much  difficulty,  or  scarcely 

at  all,  be  reproduced,  the  attention  of  the  farmer  was  gradually  directed 

to  the  dairy. 


[The  C/amorffanthire  Cow.~\ 


At  first  he  was  unwilling  quite  to  sacrifice  the  old  pride  and  boast  of 
his  native  county ; and  he  endeavoured  once  more  to  accomplish  both 
objects,  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  short-horns.  A very  little  experience, 
however,  convinced  him  that  his  labour  would  here  be  lost.  He  retained, 
indeed,  the  milk,  but  he  somewhat  deteriorated  its  quality ; and  the  beast 
was  slow  aud  sluggish,  and  not  calculated  for  labour,  and  would  not  thrive 
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on  the  pasture  and  on  the  nourishment  wliich  this  county  usually  affords. 
In  a happy  hour  he  thouijht  of  the  Ayrshire  cow ; and  he  brought  her 
from  her  native  district.  Some  farmers  used  her  pure ; ollicrs  crossed 
her  with  the  best  Giamorgan  cattle;  and  others  with  still  more  judgment 
procured  the  Ayrshire  bull,  and  bred  with  him  from  the  best  of  their  own 
heifers.  The  result  was,  an  animal  that  yielded  more  milk  than  the  old 
Glamorgan, — that  was  hardier,  and  could  be  kept,  and  especially  in  the 
winter,  at  much  less  expense,  and  that  from  its  smaller  size  was  more  easily 
fattened,  and  lietter  suited  to  the  coarse  fare  now  generally  afforded  her  by 
the  Glamorganshire  farmer.  This,  then,  is  the  breed  which  is  becoming, 
nnd  profitably  so,  established  in  the  populous  districts  of  Glamorgan. 
Among  the  im])rovers  of  the  Glamorgan  cattle  Messrs.  Bradley  of 
Tregulf  must  not  be  forgotten.  Their  beasts  bear  a close  resemblance  to 
the  Herefords  In  figure,  although  inferior  to  them  in  size ; they  feed 
kindly — the  flesh  and  fat  are  laid  equally  over  them — the  beef  is  beautifully 
marbled,  and  they  yield  a more  than  average  quantity  of  milk.  They  are 
fattened  to  perfection  at  five  years  old,  but  not  often  at  an  earlier  age ; and 
will  become  sufficiently  bulky  on  the  good  pastures  of  the  vale  without  any 
artificial  food.  In  the  hilly  districts  many  of  the  old  Glamorgans  remain, 
and  attempts  are  made  to  restore  the  character  of  the  pure  Glamorgan 
cattle  of  fifty  years  ago,  but  without  that  degree  of  success  which  will 
fairly  remunerate  the  farmer. 

The  cut  in  the  preceding  page  is  the  portrait  of  a valuable  cow,  belong- 
ing to  the  royal  dairy  at  Windsor,  and  gives  a faithful  representatiun  of 
the  present  improved  breed  of  Glamorgan  dairy-cattle. 

The  average  quantity  of  milk  given  by  a Glamorganshire  cow  is  about 
sixteen  quarts  per  day.  The  principal  object  of  the  dairyman  is  butler, 
of  which  the  average  produce  of  each  cow  is  at  ieast  1 cwt.  during  the 
season.  The  butter  is  esteemed  ; and  that  which  is  not  consumed  in  the 
home-manufactories  is  usually  sent  to  the  Bristol  market.  The  Glamorgan 
cheese  is  often  of  an  inferior  kind.  There  used  to  be,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure there  still  is,  Itn  unpleasant  dryness  ami  brittleness  about  it,  dejiend- 
ing,  according  to  sDine  persons,  on  the  clover  in  (he  natural  pastures,  hut 
mure  atlrlbtitable  to  some  mismanagrinent  in  the  manufacture,  or  the 
quantity  of  ewe’s  milk  wlilch  Was  mingled  with  that  of  the  cow. 

With  tlie  establishment  of  a dairy  breed,  it  has  been  thought  by  some 
that  a iittle  ton  much  of  the  old  false  economy  in  the  rearing  of  the  calf 
has  been  re-introduced,  lie  is  early  weaned  ( frequently  in  less  than  a 
week  ; always  in  little  more  than  a fortnight,  and  after  (iiat  he  is  badly 
sheltered  and  worse  fed — skim  milk,  and  not  too  much  of  that,  is  his  only 
provender.  This  is  not  jierhnps  to  be  strictly  defended,  fur  it  is  (iractiscd  on 
an  animal  (hat  may  lie  brought  to  grow  to  a large  size,  and  whose  constitu- 
tion, although  improved,  is  none  of  the  hardiest ! yet,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
although  the  calf  of  the  Hereford,  or  even  of  the  short-horn,  is  a very  supe- 
rior animal  at  a year  old,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  he  lias  jirubably 
consumed  (he  whole  year’s  produce  of  the  cow,  and  that  at  weaning  time 
he  must  be  supported  by  the  most  nourishing  food  ; so  that,  when  the 
balance  is  struck,  the  profits  of  the  respective  breeilers  may  not  be 
very  different,  especially  if  two  or  three  cwt.  of  cheese  and  butler  are 
added  to  the  value  of  the  Glamorgan  yearling. 

There  is  still  another  serious  defect  in  the  system  of  Glamorganshire 
breeding:  if  the  calf  appears  to  fatten  more  than  usually  kindly,  it  is  forth- 
with sold  to  the  butcher,  and  not  reserved,  as  it  should  be,  for  (he  purpose 
of  breeding.  In  selecting  their  cattle,  the  first  and  almost  only  considera- 
tion has  reference  to  their  milking  qualities ; and  a full  udder  will  outweigh 
every  objectiou  which  might  be  made  to  their  flat  sides,  large  offal,  long 
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'coarse  shoulders,  and  thin  skin.  In  some  parts  of  Glamorfpinsliire 
the  pure  Herefords  are  cultivated  in  preference  to  any  mixture  with  the 
native  breed.  Mr.  Bradley,  wlio  resides  near  Cardiff,  is  partial  to  the 
Herefords,  and  his  stock  does  not  yield  to  many  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
in  the  county  generally. 

The  hilly,  or  rather  the  mountainous  district,  forms  the  greater,  although 
not  the  most  populous,  part  of  this  county.  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  St.  y Nill, 
informs  us  that,  from  the  retired  and  attentive  habits  of  the  farmers,  and 
especially  from  the  comparatively  small  part  of  the  county  that  could  be 
submitted  to  the  plough,  the  cattle  of  the  hills  have,  in  a great  measure, 
escaped  the  deterioration  of  those  in  the  vale.  They  are  browner  than 
those  in  the  vale,  well  bodied,  and  with  short  legs.  Few  crosses  have 
been  attempted  among  them.  They  are  hardier  than  those  in  the  vale, 
and  advantage  is  olten  taken  of  this  to  expose  them  to  too  much  privation. 
While  the  ca/e-cattle  arc  wintered,  and  olten  badly  enough  in  the  straw- 
yard,  the  Ai/i-cattle  have  nothing  but  hay  from  poor  peaty  meadows, 
whose  produce  is  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  cwt.  to  the  acre,  and  which 
are  rarely  or  never  manured.  Notwithstanding  this  they  thrive ; their 
meat  is  of  a superior  quality,  and  they  are  much  sought  after  in  the  London 
market. 

The  Glamorganshire  cattle  continue  to  prevail  in  Monmouthshire, 
of  which,  although  not  strictly  a Welsh  county,  and  far  more  a mining 
than  a breeding  district,  it  will  be  convenient  next  to  speak. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Here  likewise  Mr.  Moggridge  is  our  chief  authority. 

Monmouthshire  may  be  divided  into  the  hill  and  vale  districts.  The 
cattle  of  the  hili,  country  were  probably  derived  from  crosses  of  the 
Brecon  blacks  with  the  Glamorgans.  The  latter  predominated,  and  con- 
tinued so  to  do,  to  the  visible  improvement  of  the  breed. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a great  number  of  Irish  cattle  have 
found  their  way  to  every  part  of  the  Bristol  channel  by  means  of 
steam-boats,  and  they  were  offered  at  prices  so  inferior  to  that  of  the 
natives  that  they  were  greedily  purchased.  Not  only,  therefore,  was  all 
improvement  in  the  Monmouthshire  cattle  arrested,  but  the  hill-farmers 
were  threatened  with  ruin,  for  they  coidd  scarcely  sell  their  beasts  at  any 
price.  If  this  system  is  longer  pursued,  the  breeding  of  the  native  cattle 
will  be  in  a manner  abandoned. 

Some  Durhams  have  been  lately  introduced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Poutypool,  but  vsith  doubtful  success.  The  AyTshire  cow  has  found  her 
way  into  some  of  the  hill-dairies,  and  is  much  valued ; while  great  num- 
bers of  Scotch  cattle  are  brought  into  the  districts  immediately  connected 
with  the  iron  works,  and  even  bred  there.  They  live  well  on  the  mountain 
pasture,  and  are  soon  fattened  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Many  of  the  native  cattle,  however,  continue  to  be  fattened  in  the  hill- 
district,  and  are  thence  driven  into  the  richer  pasture  of  the  central  coun- 
ties to  he  finished.  They  are  good  milkers,  although  not  equal  to  the 
Glamorgans,  of  whose  blood  tliey  inherit  a considerable  portion.  Their 
appearance  is  very  much  against  them,  and  they  will  not  thrive  rapidly 
even  on  good  land. 

The  use  of  cattle  for  husbandry  has  been  declining  for  many  years, 
owing  to  the  canals  and  railways  which  intersect  the  county,  and  the  conse- 
quent increased  demand  for  horses  : but  should  the  introduction  of  locomo- 
tive engines  hereafter  banish  the  horse  from  the  mining  districts,  the  use 
of  cattle  in  rural  affairs  may  probably  be  resumed,  to  the  future  advantage 
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of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  although  tlie  preaent  change  is  operating 
unfavourably  on  both. 

In  the  VALE  DISTRICT  of  Monmouthshire  the  farmers  were  formerly 
content  with  the  Glamorgans,  and  the  better  kind  of  hill-caltle  ; and  these, 
after  being  kept  for  some  time,  increased  in  size  and  in  value.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  Hereford  have  in  a manner  superseded  both  of  these 
breeds,  and  many  fine  beasts  of  that  stock  are  to  be  found  in  the  vale  of 
Usk  generally,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abergavenny. 
Some  intelligent  farmers  from  Herefordshire  have  settled  in  this  district. 
They  naturally  brought  with  them  their  native  cattle ; and  the  Herefords,  or 
crosses  from  them,  may  now  be  considered  as  some  of  the  established  breeds 
through  the  whole  of  the  vale.  Sir  Charles  Morgan  has  introduced  the  Dur- 
hams  into  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  and  with  a pro.spect  of  considerable 
success.  Some  of  his  short-horns,  and  particularly  those  exhibited  at  his 
cattle-show  in  1830,  were,  as  the  intelligent  judge  of  the  cattle  appropri- 
ately called  them,  iremendounly  fat.  At  what  expense  they  were  made  so 
is  not,  perhaps,  considered  so  seriously  as  it  ought  to  be.  For  the  dairy 
especially,  it  is  probable  that  some  valuable  bre^s  may  arise  from  crosses 
between  the  Durham  bull  and  the  best  of  the  vale  cows.  The  Herefords 
will  never  find  their  way  into  the  dairy  : they  belong  to  the  gp-azier  and 
the  butcher*. 

The  prevailing  cow  is  the  Glamorgan,  with  some  of  the  middle-sized 
Gloucester-vale  breed. 

A great  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  vale  husbandry  is  performed  by 
oxen,  but  the  bye-roads  of  Monmouthshire,  even  more  neglected  and  worse 
than  bye-roads  generally  are,  compel  the  farmer  to  keep  more  horses  than 
he  otherwise  would. 

There  is  a large  tract  of  land  comprising  many  thousand  acres,  that 
can  neither  be  called  hill  nor  vale,  and  is  locally  known  by  the  name  of 
ihf  levels,  comprising  all  the  flat  land  bordering  on  the  Bristol  channel. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  is  meadow-land,  and  naturally  of  very  superior 
quality.  The  prevailing  stock  used  to  be  Glamorgans,  and  they  were 
selected  with  care  and  managed  with  judgment ; but  during  the  last  few 
years  the  pressure  of  the  times  has  paralysed  all  enterprise,  and  the  stock 
of  this  district  is  evidently  deteriorated.  The  Irish  cattle  crossed  this 
tract  in  the  way  to  the  interior,  and  too  many  of  them  loitered  here  and 
are  becoming  in  a manner  naturalized. 

CARMARTIIENSniRC. 

This  county  may  also  be  divided  into  the  hill  and  vale  districts,  and  the 
breed  of  cattle  in  the  two  is  very  dissimilar.  The  hill-breed  betrays  mtieli 

* Mr.  tValkvr,  of  Bintua,  tells  us  that  this  is  too  strongly  expressed.  It  is  his  opinion 
that  **  they  want  nothing  but  management  to  bring  them  into  the  dairy-.  Being  so  ad- 
mirably ada{ited  for  the  grazier,  their  milk  is  quite  neglected.  The  Herefurdsbim  farmers 
want  car/if  ca/ves,  and  their  cows  and  heifers  calve  l-etween  the  middle  of  Decemlstr  and 
February,  after  living  entirely  on  dry  meat,  and,  therefore,  by  the  time  the  grass  comes, 
they  are  nearly  or  quite  dry  ; httt  if  the  Hereford  heifer  calved  for  the  first  time  at  grass, 
and  about  the  middle  of  May,  she  might  become  a good  milker.  Some  of  the  cows  will, 
under  the  present  management,  yield  from  ten  to  twelve  quarts  of  milk  at  one  time,  and 
their  milk  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  cow  except  the  .Alderney.  The  quantity  of  milk 
given  by  a cow  will  greatly  depend  on  her  tre.-itment  when  with  her  first  calf.  If  she  has  not 
proper  food  to  swell  the  milk  veins  at  first  starting,  she  will  never  afterwards  moke  a good 
milker.  The  Hereford  cow  has  seldom  a fair  chance  here.  ‘ I sja-ak  from  experience,* 
he  says,  * for^I  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  Herefords  for  several  years,  and  have  always 
bad  many  grrud  milking  cows  of  that  breed.*  ’*  'These  are  very  important  observations; 
and  although  we  are  not  sufficiently  convinced  to  alter  what  we  have  written,  and  what 
almost  universal  experience  and  belief  confirm,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  W alker  deserve  serious 
atteotion. 
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Irish  admixture.  The  cattle  are  small,  hut  coarse ; (generally  black ; and 
with  a leojTth  as  well  as  thickness  of  horn  that  would  better  entitle  them 
to  a place  in  our  next  division,  than  among  the  aboriginal  middle-horns. 
They  are  a hardy  race,  but  never  carry  much  flesh,  and  are  indiflerent 
milkers.  They  have  been  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  bulls  and 
heifers  from  Pembrokeshire. 

The  vale-breed  is  larger.  The  Glamorgan  has  found  his  way  here, 
and  the  native  cattle  have  been  considerably  improved.  The  Shropshire 
has  also  been  introduced  with  advantage.  The  dairies  have  benefited  by 
this  admixture,  and  a cross  with  the  Hereford  has  been  attempted  with 
advantage  by  the  grazier.  They  are  now  much  less  used  than  formerly 
in  husbandry  work  or  on  the  road,  but  they  were  very  serviceable.  Mr. 
Davies  says  that  Mr.  Gwynne,  of  Gian  Br&n  Park,  bought  five  three- 
ycar-old  bullocks  in  the  winter  of  1810,  and  began  to  work  with  them  im- 
mediately, and  continued  ploughing  with  them  until  the  barley  seed-time 
was  over.  They  were  fed  nn  straw,  with  some  turnips,  and  when  they 
were  worked  unusually  hard  a little  hay  was  allowed.  In  the  summer 
they  went  daily  eighteen  miles  for  lime.  They  had  then  a little  respite, 
but  they  were  worked  again  at  wheat-sowing,  and  sold  in  the  following 
January  for  bl.  each  more  than  their  prime  cost. 

The  average  produce  of  the  Carmarthenshire  cow  is  about  1 cwL  of 
butter  during  the  dairy  season,  with  nearly  doable  the  quantity  of  cheese. 
Ill  the  vale  of  the  Towy  a greater  quantity  is  yielded,  when  the  river  over- 
flows its  banks  in  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring,  for  the  pastures  are 
then  richly  manured  for  the  following  season.  A summer  flood,  however, 
materially  injures  the  feeding-grounds,  and  lessens  the  produce  ot  the  farm. 

CXRDIOANSHIRE. 

The  Cardiganshire  cattle  belong  to  the  Pembroke  or  Carmarthen  breeds, 
or  are  a mixture  of  the  two.  Mr.  Walker  says,  that  the  Carmarthen  and 
Cardigan  eattle  are  so  much  alike  that  he  scarcely  knows  how  to  divide 
them.  They  are  not  quick  feeders,  nor  do  they  ever  carry  much  fat ; but 
the  little  flesh  that  they  have  upon  them  is  very  good.  They  pay  more  by 
running  upon  tolerable  land  among  the  sheep,  than  they  would  do  by  any 
mode  of  stall-feeding.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  Davies’  Survey,  more  truly  says, 
that  they  are  hardy,  work  and  travel  well,  and  take  on  fat  kindly ; but  that 
the  best  improvement  that  could  be  made  in  the  niaiiagemeut  of  them, 
would  be  to  give  them  better  food  in  winter. 

Ill  speaking  of  Kent  as  a grazing  county,  we  bnve  mentioned  that  a 
great  many  Welsh  are  fattened  there.  A considerable  portion  of  them 
are  from  Cardiganshire;  and,  for  small  beef,  they  And  a ready  sale  in  the 
London  market. 

The  Cardiganshire  cows  are  not  to  be  despised  for  the  dairy.  Mr.  Lloyd 
averages  the  produce  of  an  ordinary  cow  at  80  lbs.  of  butter  and  160  lbs. 
of  cheese  in  the  season.  Other  farmers  average  it  at  from  six  to  seven 
score  lbs.  of  butter,  with  a corresponding  quantity  of  cheese.  This  com- 
pulation seems  to  be  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  The  butter  is  sent  to  Bris- 
tol, or  to  the  iron-works  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth  ; the  cheese  is  kept 
for  home  consumption. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRB. 

The  usual  breed  of  this  county  is  truer  than  many  of  its  neighbours  to  its 
native  origin.  'Die  middle-horn  may  be  clearly  traced  with  many  of  the 
excellencies  of  that  division  of  cattle.  Much  cannot  be  said  of  the  Breck- 
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nock  breed  as  milkers ; but  they  are  useful  and  active  at  the  plough,  and 
deser%'C(lly  valued  by  the  grazier.  Hecourse  has  of  late  years  been  had  to 
two  of  the  varieties  of  the  middle-horn,  the  Devon  and  the  Hereford,  and 
with  evident  advantage  both  for  work  and  grazing.  The  cattle  on  the 
side  of  Brecon  that  is  nearest  to  Herefordshire  are,  in  a particular  manner, 
becoming  very  strongly  mixed  with  the  Herefords. 

lUDNOaSIIIRE, 

More  cattle  are  probably  bred  in  this  county  than  in  any  other  district  in 
Wales  of  equal  extent,  and  large  droves  arc  sent  from  the  cattle  fairs  to 
Oxford,  Northampton,  Leicester,  and  even  to  Ilomney  Marsh.  The 
native  breed  is  the  Pembroke,  or  one  that  very  much  resembles  it ; but, 
with  commendable  spirit  and  industry,  the  Radnorshire  farmers  have 
endeavoured,  and  successfully,  materially  to  improve  it  'I'hey  have  prin- 
cipally had  recourse  to  the  Herefords  as  a cross  with  their  own  cattle, 
and,  although  they  have  thus  produced  a beast,  too  large,  and  too  capable 
of  yielding  beef  to  be  perfected  on  their  poor  land,  they  have  obtained  one 
that  will  thrive  and  pay  everywhere  else,  and  that  will  consequently  find  a 
ready  market.  The  general  colour  is  red,  or  brindled,  and  the  true 
white  face  of  the  Hereford  marks  the  source  whence  the  improvement  in 
the  stock  was  derived ; the  red  heifer,  however,  with  a dark  and  smoky 
face,  is  most  in  request  for  the  dairy.  The  dairy-women  began  to  com- 
plain that  “ too  much  »oap  had  come  into  the  country,” — that  the  red  had 
been  washed  off  from  the  faces  of  too  many  of  their  cattle  ; for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  although  the  Hereford-cross  increases  the  size,  and  docs  not 
diminish  the  tendency  to  fatten,  it  very  materially  lessens  the  quantity  of 
milk.  With  Shropshire  on  the  north,  and  Herefordshire  on  the  east,  they 
had  good  materials  at  command,  and  they  have  wisely  and  diligently  used 
them.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  they  have  got  the  start  of  most  of  their 
neighbours  in  the  breeding  of  good  cattle.  The  Radnorshire  farmer 
rarely  overstocks  his  ground,  but  the  cattle  have  plenty  of  food  both  in 
winter  and  summer,  and  on  which  they*  rapidly  thrive,  however  coarse  it 
may  be.  The  calves  in  this  county  are  usually  taken  from  the  cow  at  the 
expiration  of  a week  or  nine  days,  especially  if  the  farmer  wishes  the  dam 
to  breed  again.  The  young  animal  is  then  suckled  by  the  hand  with  new 
milk  for  four  or  five  weeks,  when  gruel  or  linseed-tea  Is  gradually  substi- 
tuted, and  dry-kneaded  pellets  of  barley,  or  pease  or  bean-meal,  or  vetches, 
are  added.  Closes  of  suitable  size  are  appropriated  to  the  calves — the  soil 
being  good,  and  the  herbage  sweet,  and  the  stubbles  being  always  pre- 
ferred to  the  rouen  after  harvest. 


NORTH  WALES. 

Although  we  have  placed  the  cattle  of  North  Wales  in  the  same  chapter 
as  ‘ the  middle-horns,’  we  confess  that  we  are  a little  approaching  to  the 
next  division,  ■ tlie  long-horns.’  There  is  however  a great  deal  of  the  cha- 
racter of  ‘ the  middle-horns’  about  them,  and  marking  their  common  origin, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  of  the  Anglesey  oxen  ; but  their  pecu- 
liar bull-like  appearance  is  to  be  traced  to  a practice  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  describe.  North  Wales,  considered  as  a cattle  country, 
may  be  divided  into  two  districts.  In  the  first  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  almost 
exclusively  attended  to  ; in  the  second,  the  dairy  is  a matter  of  consider- 
able if  not  primary  regard.  The  first  will  include  Anglesey,  Carnarvon, 
and  Merioneth  ; and  to  the  second  belong  the  counties  of  Denbigh,  Flint, 
and  Montgomery. 
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ANOLESEY, 

The  island  of  Anglesey,  the  Mona  of  ancient  times,  the  peculiar  seat  of 
Driiidicai  superstition,  and  long  the  rallying  point  of  British  independence, 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  divisions  of  North  Wales  by  the  absence  of 
an  irregular  and  mountainous  surface.  It  is  diversified  only  by  numerous 
undulations,  (they  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  hills,)  covered  with  grass, 
although  not  of  a luxuriant  nature,  and  on  which  a considerable  number 
of  cuttle  are  reared.  Roberts,  who  published  his  Map  of  Commerce  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago,  says  that  three  thousand  head  of  cuttle  were 
annually  swum  across  the  straits  of  Menai.  We  shall  not  exaggerate 
when  we  say  that  ten  thousand  are  yearly  exported  from  this  island,  the 
aggregate  value  of  which  will  be,  at  least,  50,000f.  The  iron  bridge  of 
Menai  now  affords  an  easier  and  securer  passage ; yet  the  losses,  when 
the  cattle  were  compelled  to  swim  across  the  strait,  were  surprisingly  few, 
although  the  current  was  rapid  and  the  water  was  deep,  and  the  yearlings 
were  sometimes  swept  down  the  stream  even  so  far  as  three  or  four  miles, 

Ttie  Anglesey  cattle  are  small  and  black,  with  moderate  bone,  deep  chest, 
rather  too  heavy  shoulders,  enormous  dewlap,  round  barrel,  high  and 
spreading  haunches,  the  face  flat,  the  horns  long,  and,  characteristic  of  the 
breed  with  which  we  will  still  venture  to  class  them,  almost  invariably 
turning  upward.  The  hair  is  apparently  coarse,  but  the  hide  is  mellow ; 
they  are  liardy,  easy  to  rear,  and  well-disposed  to  fatten  when  transplanted 
to  better  pasture  than  their  native  isle  affords. 

The  Anglesey  calves  are  not  weaned  by  some  of  the  smaller  farmers 
ultlil  a late  age.  This  would  be  advantageous  to  the  future  growth  of 
the  beast,  were  it  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  false  economy 
which  is  practised  by  the  Anglesey  housewives  during  the  period  of 
suckling.  The  young  black  cattle  of  this  island  have  little  more  than 
hay-tea,  and  gruel,  and  the  common  broth  of  the  house;  and  when  they 
arc  weaned,  they  arc,  in  a manner,  totally  abandoned.  The  best  treat- 
ment they  experience  is  to  be  folded  in  an  unsheltered  yard,  with  scarcely 
enough  oat  and  barley  straw  to  keep  them  from  starving ; for,  from  the 
face  of  the  country  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  there  can  be  but  little 
jirovision  for  winter-feeding.  This  would  deteriorate  any  breed  less 
hardy  than  that  of  the  Isle  of  Mona. 

Mr.  Boggie,  of  Beaumaris,  assures  us,  that  the  better  kind  of  farmers 
give  their  calves  three  months’  milk,  either  by  allowing  the  calf  to  suck, 
or  to  have  milk  from  the  pail.  After  being  weaned  they  are  turned  to 
good  pasture  fur  the  summer,  and  are  well  housed  at  night,  and  have  hay 
morning  and  evening  during  the  first  winter.  On  the  following  year  they 
fare  the  hardest  of  any  part  of  the  cattle-stock,  being  turned  on  the  poorest 
pasture  in  (he  summer,  and  foddered  on  barley  and  oat  straw,  and  gene- 
rally in  very  bleak  exposed  situations  in  the  winter,  for  there  are  few  farm- 
yards ill  the  island.  If  they  are  kept  another  year  they  are  better  pastured 
in  the  summer,  being  turned  into  the  next  best  grass  to  the  cows;  and, 
if  kept  over  the  winter,  are  generally  outlayers,  and  have  hay  or  straw 
night  and  morning.  Those  that  get  hay  are  sold  in  good  condition  in  the 
spring,  and  taken  to  England ; those  that  get  straw  only  are  kept  until 
the  autumn,  when,  having  had  good  pasture,  they  also  are  got  into  good 
store  condition,  and  are  purchased  for  the  English  market. 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  and  we  fear  a true  one,  that  the  breed  of 
Anglesey  cattle,  like  that  of  Glamorgan,  is  somewhat  deteriorated.  The 
state  of  the  case  is,  that  the  attention  of  the  Anglesey  farmer  was  once 
strongly  directed  to  (he  breeding  of  cattle ; copper  and  cattle  were  the 
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staple  commodities  in  this  island : but  when  the  war  that  commenced  with 
the  French  revolution  so  suddenly  and  extravagantly  raised  the  price  of  corn, 
much  of  the  old  pasture-land  of  Anglesey,  like  that  of  Glamorgan,  was 
submitted  to  the  plough.  Cattle  were  then  comparatively  neglected ; the 
farms  were  overstocked,  in  order  to  furnish  the  usual  number  of  beasts ; 
the  calf  was  half  starved ; the  yearling  was  stinted ; and  the  Anglesey 
runt  sunk  in  estimation  and  value.  The  practice  of  the  middling  and 
small  farmers,  and,  indeed,  of  many  of  the  largest,  of  selling  off  their  best 
yearling  heifers,  and  keeping  the  poorest  only  for  the  dairy  and  breeding, 
and  the  culpable  and  general  neglect  of  selecting  good  bull-calves,  and 
also  the  want  of  proper  inclosures  by  which  the  steers  could  be  kept  from 
the  rest  of  the  stock,  contributed  to  increase  the  deterioration. 

Some  judicious,  and  many  ill-judged,  experiments  were  tried,  in  order 
to  restore  the  pristine  excellence  of  the  breed.  Bulls  from  other  districts 
were  introduced  ; but  with  little  good  effect.  Tliere  were  two  impedi- 
ments in  the  way.  It  was  difficult  to  find  another  breed  sufficiently  hardy 
to  withstand  the  climate  and  the  privations  of  Mona  ; and  even  if  such  had 
been  found,  there  seemed  to  have  been  such  an  identity  between  the 
cattle  and  the  climate,  that  little  permanent  alteration  could  be  accomplished. 
The  first  cross  effected  an  evident  change,  but  the  Anglesey  blood,  like 
that  of  the  Glamorgans,  predominated, — the  produce  bred  back,  and, 
after  a few  generations,  we  had  the  Anglesey  breed  again,  scarcely 
altered,  or,  if  so,  for  the  worse,  by  being  deprived  of  a portion  of  its 
hardihood. 


[7Xe  Aitglttey  Ox.] 


The  Anglesey  heifer  has  been  crossed  with  the  Lancashire  bull,  with 
an  evident  increase  of  size,  amounting  to  at  least  two  scores  per  quarter 
when  three  years  old,  and  even  an  increased  propensity  to  fatten,  and  that 
on  scanty  food  ; but,  generally  speaking,  the  Angleseys  have  not  improved 
by  crossing,  and  least  of  all  from  the  Irish  cattle,  wliich  have  been  bought 
in  great  numbers  by  the  farmers,  on  account  of  their  being  cheaper  than 
their  own  country  bea.sts. 

The  breed  is  again  improving;  the  best  specimens  have  been  carefully 
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selected ; and  dearly-boui^ht  experience  has  forced  upon  the  farmer  this 
tmth,  that  it  is  false  economy  to  starve  the  growing  beast. 

The  Angle.sey  cattle  are  principally  destined  for  grazing.  Great  num- 
bers of  them  are  purchased  in  the  midland  counties,  and  prepared  for 
metropolitan  consumption ; and  not  a few  find  their  way  directly  to  the 
vicinity  of  London,  in  order  to  be  finished  for  the  market.  In  point  of 
size,  they  hold  an  intermediate  rank  between  tbe  English  breeds  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  smaller  varieties  of  Scotch  cattle  ; and  so  they  do  in  the  facility 
with  which  they  are  brought  into  condition.  If  they  are  longer  in  pre- 
paring for  the  market,  they  pay  more  at  last ; and,  like  the  Scots,  they  thrive 
where  an  English  beast  would  starve.  Both  the  Scotch  and  the  Welsh 
breed  have  their  advocates,  and  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  palm  in  point 
of  profit  must  be  yielded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  kingdom. 

In  consequence  of  the  overstocking  of  their  land,  and  the  dearth  of 
winter  provender,  the  Anglesey  breeders  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  cattle 
as  soon  as  they  can.  Many  yearlings  cross  the  bridge  of  Menai ; and  very 
few  beasts  are  retained  in  the  island  after  they  are  three  years  old.  The 
three-years-old  are  the  most  profitable  to  the  English  grazier.  They  are 
eventually  brought  to  the  market  from  sixty  to  eighty,  and  sometimes  even 
a hundred  stones,  and  their  meat  will  always  bear  a superior  price  to 
that  of  the  larger  cattle. 

In  Anglesey,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  North  Wales,  the  black  cattle 
were  formerly  used  extensively  for  the  plough,  and  even  on  the  road  ; they 
were  docile  and  hardy  ; but  their  use  for  draught  has  now  nearly  ceased. 
They  are  strong,  active,  and  willing  ; but  it  might  be  no  disadvantage  if  they 
were  longer  in  the  leg  and  less  deep  in  the  chest.  The  Anglesey  oxen  have 
a peculiarly  noble  appearance.  They  were  not  cut  until  they  were  a year 
old  ; this  gave  them  a fierce  and  bull-like  form  about  the  head  and  dewlap  ; 
a projection  of  the  breast,  and  lofiy  bearing  of  the  head.  There  is  still  a 
stateliness  in  the  gait  of  an  Anglesey  ox,  and  a haughtiness  of  countenance, 
which  we  have  not  recognized  in  any  other  breed.  It  presents  a striking 
contrast  with  the  mild  intelligence  of  the  Devon,  and  the  quiet  submission 
of  the  Hereford.  Early  castration,  however,  is  now  commonly  practised, 
and  the  oxen  are  getting  lighter  about  the  head  and  dewlap. 

Many  of  the  Welsh  traditions  confirm  the  early,  and  indeed  the  exclusive 
use  of  oxen  for  the  plough  ; and  Howell  the  Good  condescended  to  legis- 
late with  regard  to  these  useful  animals.  The  account  which  he  gives  of 
the'  customary  length  of  the  yoke  would  show,  however,  that  the  oxen, 
in  those  times,  were  a great  deal  smaller  than  we  now  find  them.  What- 
ever number  were  attached  to  the  plough,  (and  great  strength  was  required, 
from  their  perpendicular  manner  of  forming  the  ridge,  even  on  the  steepest 
ground,)  they  were  all  yoked  abreast.  The  short  yoke  for  two  oxen  was 
four  Welsh  feet,  of  nine  inches  each,  (three  English  feet)  in  length  ; that 
for  four  oxen  was  eight  feet  (six  English  feet)  long;  and  that  for  eight 
oxen  was  sixteen  (twelve  English)  feet  long*.  An  ordinary  ox  of  the 
present  day  would  require  a somewhat  larger  space  than  eighteen  inches, 
in  order  to  work,  or  even  to  stand. 

The  oxen  were  not  only  smaller,  but  far  less  numerous  than  at  present, 
or  the  land  was  divided  into  much  smaller  portions.  Each  circumstance, 
probably,  was  influential  in  the  formation  of  the  }V eUk  Ploughing  Societies  ; 
with  regard  to  which,  also,  the  benevolent  Howell  legislated.  A great 
many  little  farmers  clubbed  together,  according  to^Uieir  means,  in  order  to 

• Wotton’s  Leg.  Wat.,  p.  284.  The  old  Welsh  acre  consist^  of  4320  aqiiara  yards,  being 
520  less  than  the  present  statute  one.  The  North  M^alea  acre,  ns  now  calculated,  consists 
of  3240  square  yards,  being  not  quite  three-quarters  of  the  statute  acre. 
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make  up  a team,  which  was  to  plough  an  acre  of  land  per  day.  The  best 

acre  was  ^iven  to  the  maker  and  conductor  of  the  plough,  who  was  always 

the  same  person ; the  second  acre  was  allotted  to  the  owner  of  the  plough- 

irons  ; the  third  to  the  owner  of  the  right-hand  ox ; the  fourth  to  that  of  I 

his  yoke-mate ; the  fifth  to  the  driver ; then  an  acre  to  the  owner  of  each 

of  the  other  oxen ; and  the  last  acre  of  all  to  the  furnisher  of  the  plough 

timber. 

No  more  cows  are  kept  for  the  dairy,  in  Anglesey,  than  are  sulficient  for 
the  home  consumption.  Of  cheese,  little  is  made,  and  what  is  made  is 
often  ill-tasted,  and  of  a spongy  appearance.  The  fault  of  this,  how- 
ever, lies  more  with  the  farmer's  wife,  or  the  dairy-maid,  than  with  the 
cattle  or  the  soil. 

Having  given  so  full  a description  of  the  Anglesey  cattle,  our  notices  of 
the  other  districts  of  North  Wales  will  be  comparatively  short. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  straits  of  Menai  we  find 

CXRNARVON8UIRE. 

This  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  promontory  of  Lleyn  at  the  south- 
west extremity  of  it,  consists  of  little  more  than  a succession  of  abrupt 
rocks,  some  of  them  swelling  into  enormous  mountains.  It  may  therefore 
be  supposed  that  the  cattle  are  small.  They  may  be  considered  as  a 
variety  of  the  Angleseys,  but  inferior  to  them  in  size  and  shape.  Few 
attempts  to  improve  them  have  been  made,  and  those  attended  by  no  | 

great  success.  Both  the  farmers  and  the  drovers  obstinately  adhere  to 
the  native  breed ; and  certainly  with  this  apology,  that  no  others  can  vie  | 

with  them  in  hardiness,  or  be  so  cheaply  reared.  1 

In  the  promontory  of  Lleyn  the  surface  is  more  level,  and  the  breed  j 

resembles  that  of  Anglesey,  but  is,  perhaps,  a little  inferior,  for  the  soil  is 
not  so  rich,  nor  the  pa.stures  so  luxuriant.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  | 

driven  from  this  district  into  other  parts  of  Wales,  and  also  into  the  mid- 
land counties  of  England. 

A very  few  oxen  are  here  worked,  but  none  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
county;  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the  surface  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
farmers  forbidding  it.  Some  good  cheese  is  also  made  in  this  part  of 
Carnarvon  ; but,  otherwise,  the  business  of  the  dairy  is  completely  neg- 
lected. 

HERIONETIISHIRB. 

This  county,  chiefly  devoted  to  breeding,  is  situated  south-east  of  Car- 
narvon, skirting  St.  George's  Channel  from  Carnarvon  to  Cardigan- 
shire; and  is  almost  as  mountainous  as  Carnarvon.  Here  likewise,  on 
the  hilly  ground,  the  cattle  are  only  a smaller  variety  of  the  Angleseys, 
and  very  inferior  to  them.  They  are  ill-shaped  as  well  os  small,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sharp,  ofllhagatt  near  Corwen,  they  are  some  of  the 
worst  in  Wales.  It  is  the  pure  Welsh  breed,  and  to  which  the  Merioneth 
farmers  have  hitherto  pertinaciously  adhered,  but  it  stands  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  list,  for  it  has  been  most  disgracefully  neglected.  I'he 
Merioneth  cattle,  however,  are  capable  of  material  improvement,  if  atten- 
tion were  paid  to  the  seiection  of  the  best  of  the  native  breed.  It  is,  after 
all,  the  breed  best  adapted  to  the  situation  and  climate,  and  every  attempt 
to  render  it  more  valuable  by  foreign  admixture  has  uniformly  failed. 

A better  breed  is  fiwud  in  the  vale  district,  principally  devoted  to  the 
dairy ; and  a consideraoie  quantity  of  good  butler  is  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kala,  and  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Dovey.  The  valley  | 

of  Dovey  affords  the  richest  pasture  in  the  county.  1 
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Tlie  improved  cattle  have  chiefly  been  obtained  from  Shropshire  or 
Statfordsliire,  and  have  sometimes  been  crossed  with  the  Galloway.  East* 
ward  of  Merionethshire,  and  bordering  on  Cardigan,  Radnor,  and  Shrop* 
shire,  is 


MONTaOMERVSIliaE. 

Here,  in  the  hill  country,  the  cattle  are  diminutive,  but  no  longer  closely 
resembling  the  Anglesey.  They  are  of  a blood-red,  with  a dark  smoky 
face,  ill-made,  although  short-legged;  very  hardy,  good  milkers,  and  with 
a tolerable  disposition  to  fatten : but  in  the  vales  of  the  Severn  and  the 
Vyrnwy,  the  pasturage  is  excellent,  and  the  breed  of  cattle  much  superior. 
They  are  here  of  a light  brown  colour,  with  no  white  except  a narrow 
band  from  the  udder  to  the  navel.  The  horns  do  not  stand  wide,  or  turn 
upwards,  but  are  finely  made,  and  of  a true  yellow  colour.  They  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Devons  ; but  in  the  grazing  districts  they 
are  chiefly  abandoned  for  the  Herefords,  which  are  found  to  be  suitable 
to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  much  better  feeders.  Considerable  attention 
is  here  paid  to  the  dairy,  and  particularly  to  the  production  of  cheese, 
which  is  little  inferior  to  the  Cheshire. 

The  cows,  in  this  division  of  the  county,  are  not  only  fair  milkers,  but 
the  cattle  generally  show  great  aptitude  to  fatten.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  in 
his  Survey  of  North  Wales,  quotes  the  opinion  of  ‘ a grazier  of  good  judg- 
ment and  great  experience,'  who  prefers  the  breed  of  this  district,  because 
‘ they  collect  bulk  on  the  most  valuable  parts,  and  have  less  offal  than 
those  of  Shropshire.’  About  nine  months'  feeding  with  grass,  hay,  and 
turnips,  will  add  about  threescore  pounds’  weight  to  each  of  their 
quarters. 

The  greater  part  of  this  county,  and  parUcularly  the  hills  of  Kerry  and 
Hopetown  ore  little  more  than  wastej  land,  and  employed  in  the  breeding 
and  pasturing  of  sheep ; on  this  account  cattle  arc  comparatively  neg- 
lected ; but  a great  many  Radnorshire  calving  heifers  used  to  be  bought 
at  the  fairs  on  the  borders  and  kept  on  straw  and  turnips  until  the  spring, 
when  the  Cheshire  drovers  bought  them  for  the  dairies  of  the  cheese- 
making districts. 

Lying  north  of  Merioneth  and  Montgomeryshire,  is 

DENBIOHSHIRB. 

This  is  a great  breeding  county;  but  the  cattle  are  generally,  and  in  the 
hilly  district  particularly,  of  an  inferior  kind,  although  resembling  the 
Angleseys.  The  system  of  overstocking  used  to  be  carried  to  a ruinous 
extent  here.  In  the  vales,  however,  we  begin  to  recognize  a larger  and 
more  valuable  breed, — a cross  between  the  Welsh  and  the  long-horn, — 
and  prevailing  more  as  we  approach  the  borders  of  Flintshire.  The  dairy 
is  considerably  attended  to  in  the  lowlands,  and  some  excellent  cheese  is 
produced  there. 


FLINTSHIRE. 

This  county  is  placed  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Wales  ; and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Irish  Channel,  and  on  the  nortli-east  by  the  estuary  of 
the  river  Dee.  The  cattle  here  may  almost  be  said  to  have  lost  their 
Welsh  character.  They  moat  resemble  their  neighbours  in  Cheshire  and 
in  Shropshire,  but  with  many  variations.  There  cannot  be  said  to 
be  any  distinct  breed;  for,  from  their  near  connexion  with  England, 
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fresh  supplies  are  continually  brought  in  of  almost  every  kind.  A great 
many  calves  are  also  sent  here,  from  Shropshire,  to  be  suckled  and 
grazed,  and  more  particularly  from  Cheshire,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  breeders. 

The  Flintshire  cattle  appear  to  mingle  the  rare  qualities  of  being  excellent 
milkers  and  quick  feeders.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davies  gives  some  illustrations 
of  this.  He  says  that  * u Flintshire  cow,  at  Mertyn,  of  the  true  lean  milking 
breed,  gave,  from  May  1st  to  October  30lh,  4026  quarts  of  milk,  which 
produced  358  pounds  avoirdupois  of  butter,  being  nearly  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  butter  and  22  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  for  183  days  successively.’ 
On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  that  a gentleman  of  Flintshire,  after  * having 
worked  his  oxen  until  he  had  finished  turnip-sowing  in  June,  sold  a pair 
of  them  to  a neighbouring  grazier  for  25/.,  being  about  the  market-price. 
These,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  luxury  than  rest  from  labour  and 
plenty  of  grass,  were  so  increased  in  bulk,  by  the  December  following, 
that  they  sold  for  more  than  double  their  prime  cost.’ 

A considerable  quantity  of  good  butter  is  made  in  this  district,  but  the 
attention  of  the  dairyman  is  more  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese, 
which  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  genuine  Cheshire.  Each  cow  is 
supposed  to  produce  nearly  three  hundr^-weight  of  cheese  every  year. 


SCOTLAND. 

Scotland  contains  several  distinct  and  valuable  breeds  of  cattle  evidently 
belonging  to  our  present  division,  ‘The  Middle  Horns.’  The  West  Hioh- 
LANDERS,  whether  we  regard  those  that  are  found  in  the  Hehrides, 
or  the  county  of  Argylc,  seem  to  retain  most  of  the  aboriginal  character. 
’They  have  remained  unchanged,  or  improved  only  by  selection,  for  many 
generations,  or  indeed  from  the  earliest  accounts  that  we  possess  of  Scot- 
tish cattle. 

'The  North  Hiohlanoers  are  a smaller,  coarser,  and  in  every  way 
inferior  race,  and  owe  the  greater  part  of  what  is  valuable  about  them  to 
crosses  from  the  Western  breed. 

The  North-Eastern  Cattle  were  derived  from,  and  bear  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  West  Highlander,  but  are  of  considerably  larger  size. 

The  Fife  Breed  are  almost  as  valuable  for  the  dairy,  as  for  the 
grazier,  and  yield  to  few  in  activity  and  docility. 

The  Ayrshire  Breed  are  second  to  none  as  milkers.  Many  of  the 
varied  mingling  breeds  of  the  Lowlandt  are  valuable. 

'The  Galloways,  which  scarcely  a century  ago  were  middle-horned, 
and  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the  West  Highlanders,  are  now  a 
polled  breed, — increased  in  size,  with  more  striking  resemblance  to  their 
kindred  the  Devons — with  all  their  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  with  a hardi- 
ness of  constitution  which  the  Devons  never  possessed.  All  these  shall 
pass  rapidly  in  review  before  us. 

THE  WEST  HIGHLAND  CATTLE. 

We  will  first  describe  the  cattle  of  the  islands  on  the  Western  coast,  to 
which  the  honour  of  being,  or,  at  least  of  retaining  the  character  of  the 
primitive  breed  is  now  generally  yielded,  and  whence  are  procured  the 
purest  and  the  best  specimens  selected  to  preserve  or  to  improve  the 
Highland  cattle  in  other  districts. 
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[ The  11  est  High/and  Ball.'] 

Skiktin'o  Ihe  coast,  from  tlic  promontory  of  Cantire  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Scotlanil,  is  a range  of  islands  appearing  like  so  many  frag- 
ments torn  olT  from  the  main  land — these  arc  the  Hebrides,  or  Ilcbudas; 
nearly  two  hundred  in  number,  and  about  half  of  them  inhabited  by  man. 
They  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  groups,  the  inner  and  the 
outer ; the  inner  consisting  of  the  larger  islands,  and  some  of  them  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  land  by  narrow  cliannels  only ; anil  the  Outer 
Hebrides  being  thirty  or  forty  miles  farther  from  shore. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Hebiidans,  except  that  they 
descended  from  the  same  stock  with  the  Irish  and  the  Highlanders; 
but  were  oftener  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  roving  tribes  from  every 
quarter,  and  who  successively  mingleil  with,  and  were  lost  among,  but 
never  superseded  the  original  inhabitants.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  con- 
current testimony  of  many  old  legends,  and  confirmed  by  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  pillars,  and  castles,  and  fortifications,  which  some  of 
the  islands  yet  present,  the  Hebuduns  of  early  times  were  powerful  and 
civilized.  * The  kingdom  of  the  Iiinsegallians  was  the  pride  of  its  allies 
and  the  terror  of  its  foes 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  that  ‘in  Malcolm’s  reign  (Malcolm  IV.,  1153,) 
the  Lords  of  the  Hebridean  islands,  scarcely  acknowledging  even  a nominal 
allegiance  either  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  or  that  of  Norway,  though 
claimed  by  both  countries,  began  to  give  much  annoyance  to  the  Western 
coasts  of  Scotland,  to  which  their  light-armed  gallies  or  birliiif,  and  their 
habits  of  piracy  gave  great  facilities  t.’  ‘Alexander  II.  died  in  the  remote 
island  of  Kerrera  in  the  Hebrides,  while  engaged  in  an  expedition  to 
compel  the  island  chiefs  to  transfer  to  the  Scottish  king  a homage 
which  some  of  them  had  paid  to  Norway}.’  In  1263.  all  the  Western 
islands  were  annexed  to  the  Scottish  crown  under  Alexander  III.J 
^ The  occupation  and  character  of  the  Hebudans  docs  not  appear  to  have 
* Macdonald's  Scandena. 

t History  of  ScotLand,  (Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,)  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

* Ibid.,  p.  43.  § Ibid.,  p,  47. 
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been  ameliorated  by  this  change ; but  the  chiefs  of  the  different  islands, 
too  far  from  the  seat  of  government  to  be  under  much  control,  were  con- 
tinually at  war  with  each  other;  and  the  arts  of  agriculture  being 
neglected,  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  a predatory  way  of  life  in 
order  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence : and  thus,  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  the  Hebrides  were  the  resort  of  refugees,  smugglers,  and 
freebooters ; and,  at  no  very  remote  period,  the  inhabitants  were  singpilarly 
uncultivated,  ignorant,  idle,  and  miserable. 

After,  however,  the  union  between  the  English  and  Scottish  kingdoms, 
and  when  civilization  had  commenced  on  the  mainland,  the  Hebrideans 
began  to  be  reclaimed,  and  that  was  chiefly  manifested  in,  and  promoted 
by,  a change  of  occupation.  Although  they  did  not  abandon  their  sea- 
faring life,  they  became  honest,  and  were  industrious  fishermen,  and  they 
began  to  learn  to  be  agriculturists.  Ttieir  cattle,  which  had  been  totally 
neglected,  and  their  value  altogether  unknown,  retained  their  primitive 
character*;  the  Uebudans  for  the  first  time  became  aware' of  this,  and 
they  bred  them  in  greater  numbers,  and  a few  of  the  roost  intelligent 
farmers  endeavoured  to  improve  them  by  selections  from  the  best  speci- 
mens of  their  native  stock:  the  result  has  been,  that  the  breeds  of  some 
of  these  islands  now  bear  the  highest  price  among  the  Highland  cattle. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  a group  of  islands  extending  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  there  will  be  considerable  difference 
in  the  character  and  value  of  the  breed;  but  through  the  whole  of  them 
the  .striking  peculiarities  of  the  Highland  cattle  are  sufficiently  evident, 
except  where  they  have  been  debased  by  the  admixture  of  Irish  blood. 
The  principal  diUerence  is  in  the  size,  and  there  the  cattle  of  the  southern- 
most island,  Islay,  claim  the  superiority.  This  island  is  sheltered  by  its 
' situation  from  the  storms  to  which  most  of  the  others  are  exposed,  and 
the  pasturage  is  better  ; the  cattle  are  therefore  earlier  ready  for  the 
market,  and  attain  a greater  weight.  It  is  not,  however,  certain  that  this 
increase  of  size  would  be  of  advantage  on  the  northern  islands,  or 
even  on  the  mainland ; — the  cattle,  deprived  of  a portion  of  their 
hardihood,  would  not  be  proof  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  would  starve  on  such  scanty  forage  as  the  Highlands  in  general 
can  supply.  Breeders  are  so  much  aware  of  this,  that  they  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  purity  and  value  of  their  slock,  by  selecting,  not  from  the 
districts  where  the  size  has  increased,  but,  by  almost  general  consent,  from 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  where  the  cattle  are  small,  but  are  tutted  to  the  toil  and 
to  the  ctimale;  and  can  be  moat  eaaily  and  teewrely  railed  at  the  least 
expense;  and  when  removed  to  better  provender,  will  thrive  with  a rapidity 
almost  incredible. 

The  origin  of  the  term  Kyloe  is  obscure.  Some  writers,  and  among 
whom  is  Sir  John  Sinclair,  have  curiously  traced  it  to  their  crossing  the 
many  Kyloes,  or  ferries  which  abound  in  the  West  of  Scotland ; others, 
and  with  more  propriety,  and  one  of  whom  is  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  author 
of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Highlands,  tells  us,  that  it  is  a corruption  of  the 

* That  excellent  agriculturist,  Adam  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Woodhill,  expresses  a similar 
opinion  in  his  ingenious  Essay  on  Crossing,  contained  in  the  First  Number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Agriculture.  ‘ I cannot  but  regard  the  West  Highlanders,  or,  rather, 
UlanHcra.  os  more  genuine  than  any  other  breed  we  possess  in  Scotland,  excepting,  it 
may  be,  the  small  remnant  of  aborigines  in  the  pork  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
The  moist^  climate,  mild  winter,  and,  consequently,  grassy  tendency  of  our  Western 
Islands,  jioint  them  out  as  having  been,  in  all  likelihood,  early  stocked  with  the  Moves 
Tauri,  of  fine  form  and  healthy  constitution ; and  the  little  intercourse  for  commercial 
purposes  with  the  mainland  during  many  agee,  gave  a permanence  to  their  individuality 
B«t  so  easily  secured  elsewhties 
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Gaelic  word  which  signifies  Highland,  and  is  commonly  pronounced  at 
if  spelled  Kail. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  excellent  description  of  the 
true  Kyloe,  or  West  Highland  bull,  by  Malcolm  M'Neill,  Hs<|.,  of  the  Isle  of 
Islay,  the  southernmost  of  the  inner  range  of  the  Hebrides: — ‘ The  High- 
land bull  should  be  black,  the  head  not  large,  the  ears  thin,  the  muzzle 
fine,  and  rather  turned  up.  He  should  be  broad  in  the  face,  tlie  eyes 
prominent,  and  the  countenance  calm  and  placid.  The  horns  should 
taper  finely  to  a point ; and,  neither  drooping  too  much,  nor  rising  too  high, 
should  be  of  a waxy  colour,  and  wklely  set  on  at  the  root.  The  neck 
should  be  fine,  particularly  where  it  joins  the  head,  and  rising  with  a 
gentle  curve  from  the  shoulder.  The  breast  wide,  and  projecting  well 
before  the  legs.  The  shoulders  broad  at  the  top,  and  the  chine  so  full  as 
to  leave  but  little  hollow  behind  them.  The  girth  behind  the  shoulder 
deep;  the  back  straight,  wide,  and  flat;  the  ribs  broad;  the  S|>ace 
between  them  and  the  hips  small ; the  belly  not  sinking  low  in  the  middle ; 
yet,  in  the  whole,  not  forming  the  round  and  barrel-like  carcase  which 
some  have  described.  The  thigh  tapering  to  the  hock-joint ; the  bones 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  than  in  the  breeds  of  the  southern  districts. 
The  tail  set  on  a level  with  the  back.  The  legs  short  and  straight.  The 
whole  carcase  covered  with  a thick  long  coat  of  hair,  and  plenty  of  hair 
also  about  the  face  and  horns,  and  that  hair  not  curly. 

The  value  of  the  West  Highland  cattle  consists  in  their  being  hardy, 
and  easily  fed  ; in  that  they  will  live,  and  sometimes  thrive,  on  the  coarsest 
pastures ; that  they  will  frequently  gain  from  a Iburth  to  a third  of  their 
original  weight  in  six  months’  good  feeding ; that  the  proportion  of  nf&l  is 
not  greater  than  in  the  most  improved  larger  breeds  ; that  they  will  lay 
their  flesh  and  fat  equably  on  the  best  parts  ; and  that,  when  fat,  the  beef 
is  closed  fine  in  the  grain,  highly  flavoured,  and  so  well  mixed  or  marbled, 
that  it  commands  a superior  price  in  every  market. 

The  dllferenl  islands  of  tlie  Hebrides  contain  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thojisand  of  these  cattle,  of  which  it  is  calculated  that  one-fiAh 
are  sent  annually  to  the  main  land,  principally  through  .Iiira,  or  aeross 
from  the  ferry  of  the  Isle  of  Skye.  If  these  average  about  bl.  per  head,  the 
amount  will  be  I5U,(KI0/.,  or  more  than  the  rental  of  the  whole  of  the 
islands,  which  Mr.  Macdonald  calculated  at  106,720/,  Imt  which  now 
produces  a greater  sum.  Cattle,  therefore,  constitute  the  staple  commodify 
of  the  Hebrides.  Three  tliousand  five  hundred  are  annually  exported 
from  the  island  of  Islay  alone. 

Mr.  Moorhouse,  from  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1763,  was  the  first  Eng- 
lishman who  came  into  the  Hebrides  to  buy  cattle.  In  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  Mr.  M'Donald,  of  Kiugsburgh,  he  was  kindly  entertained  by 
Flora  M'Donald,  who  made  up  for  him  the  same  bed  that,  seventeen  years 
before,  had  received  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles. 

From  Skye  Mr.  Moorhouse  went  to  Ilaasay,  whither,  in  three  days, 
Kingsburgh  followed  him  ; and,  during  a walk  in  the  garden,  on  a fine 
harvest  evening,  they  bargained  for  one  thousand  cattle,  at  two  guineas  a 
head,  to  be  delivered  free  of  expense  at  Falkirk.  Two  days  before  he  had 
bought  six  hundred  from  Mr.  M’Leod,  of  Waterside,  at  '21.  5s.  6</. 

Forty  years  ago  the  treatment  of  cattle  was,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
absurd  and  ruinous,  to  a strange  degree,  through  the  whole  of  the  Hebrides. 
With  the  exception  of  the  milch  cows,  but  not  even  of  the  calves,  they  were 
all  wintered  in  the  field : if  they  were  scantily  fed  with  hay,  it  was  coarse, 
and  withered,  and  half-rotten  ; or  if  they  got  a little  straw,  they  were 
thought  to  be  well  taken  care  of.  The  majority  gut  little  more  than  se»- 
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weed,  heather,  and  rushes.  One-hfth  of  the  cattle,  on  an  average,  used  to 
perish  every  winter  from  starvation.  When  the  cold  liad  been  unusually 
severe,  and  the  snow  had  lain  long  on  the  ground,  one-half  of  the  slock 
has  been  lost,  and  the  remainder  have  afterwards  been  thinned  by  the 
diseases  which  poverty  had  engendered. 

It  proved  the  excellency  of  the  breed,  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months  so  many  of  them  got  again  into  good  store-condition,  and  might 
almost  be  said  to  be  half-fut,  and  could  scarcely  be  restrained  by  any  fence  : 
in  fact,  there  are  numerous  instances  of  these  cattle,  which  had  been 
reduced  to  the  most  dreadful  state  of  impoverishment,  becoming  fattened 
for  the  butcher  in  a few  months,  after  being  placed  on  some  of  the  rich 
summer  pastures  of  Islay,  Lewis,  or  Skye. 

The  cows  were  housed  during  the  winter;  but  among  the  smalt  farmers 
this  was  conducted  in  a singular  way — for  one  rude  dwelling  contained 
and  sheltered  both  the  family  and  the  cattle.  The  family  bad  their  beds  of 
straw  or  heath  in  the  niches  of  the  walls,  while  the  litter  was  never  removed 
from  the  cattle,  but  fresh  layers  of  straw  were  occasionally  laid  down,  and 
so  the  floor  rose  with  the  accumulation  of  dung  and  litter,  until  the 
season  of  spreading  it  upon  the  land,  when  it  was  at  length  taken  away*. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  climate  and  the  want  of  inelosed  lands,  and  the 
want,  too,  of  forethought  in  the  former,  were  the  chief  causes  of  this 
wretched  system  of  winter  starvation.  The  rapidity  of  vegetation  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  spring  is  astonishing  in  these  islands.  A good  pasture 
can  scarcely  be  left  a fortnight  without  growing  high  and  rank ; and  even 
the  unenclosed  and  marshy  and  heathy  grounds  are  comparatively  luxu- 
riant. In  consequence  of  this  the  farmer  fully  stocked,  or  overstocked, 
even  this  pasture.  He  crowded  his  fields  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight 
beasts  or  more  to  an  acre.  From  their  natural  aptitude  to  fatten  they 
got  into  tolerable  condition,  but  not  such  as  they  might  have  attained, 
whether  destined  for  the  salesman  or  the  butcher.  Winter,  however,  suc- 
ceeded to  summer ; no  provision  had  been  made  for  it,  except  for  the 
cows ; and  the  beasts  that  were  not  properly  fed  even  in  the  .summer, 
languished  and  starved  in  the  winter  t. 

The  Hebrides,  however,  have  partaken  of  that  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture of  which  we  shall  have  frequently  to  speak  when  describing  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  Scotland.  In  the  island  of  Islay,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  the  property  of  Walter  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  and  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  much  valuable  information,  the  following  is  the  general  system 
of  management  among  the  better  kind  of  farmers,  and  the  account  will 
iqrply  to  the  Hebrides  generally,  and  to  Argyleshire. 

* Mr.  Garnet  in  hii  * Tonr  through  the  Highlands,*  gives  a sadder  account  of  the 
frequent  joint  occupancy  of  the  same  hut,  by  the  peasant  and  his  cattte,  in  (he  Island  of 
Hull.  lie  had  been  spealung  of  the  privations  of  the  peasant,  he  adds — ' Nor  arc  hit 
cattle  in  a better  situation : in  summer  they  pick  up  a scanty  siq>port  among  the  morasses 
and  heathy  mountains,  but  in  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  w hen 
the  naked  wilds  afibrd  them  neither  shelter  nor  subsistence,  tire  few  cows,  small,  lean, 
and  ready  to  drop  for  want  of  pasture,  are  brought  into  the  hut  where  the  family  resides, 
and  frequently  share  with  them  their  little  stock  of  meal  which  had  been  purchased  or 
raised  fur  the  family  only  ; while  the  cattle  thus  sustained,  arc  bled  occasionally  to  afTtrd 
nourishment  for  the  children  after  the  mingled  oatmeal  and  blood  has  been  boiled  or 
made  into  cakes.' 

f Dr.  Walker,  in  his  Account  of  the  Hebrides,  gives  a very  curious'  statement  of  the 
disproportion  betsreen  the  stock  and  the  tent  of  a farm  ; a disproportion  which  must  be 
exceedingly  great,  however  low  the  rental  may  be.  * A farm  in  Kintail  was  found  to  have 
on  it  40  milch  cows,  which  with  their  young  stock,  from  a calf  to  n four-year  old,  made 
about  120  head  of  cattle ; besides  80  ewes  and  40  goats,  which,  with  their  young,  were 
about  250 ; and  10  horses.  Yet  this  farm,  srith  arable  land  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
family,  was  rented  only  at  lievKljr  pounds  a-year.’ 
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It  is  contrived,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  calves  shall  be  dropped 
from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April,  All  the  calves  are 
reared  ; and  for  the  first  three  or  four  months  they  are  allowed  to  suck 
three  times  in  the  day,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  draw  any  great 
quantity  at  a time.  In  summer  all  the  cattle  are  pastured  ; the  calves  are 
sent  to  their  dams  twice  in  the  day,  and  the  strippings,  or  last  part  of  the 
milk,  is  taken  away  by  the  dairymaid,  for  it  is  commonly  supposed,  that 
if  the  calf  is  allowed  to  draw  all  the  milk  he  can,  it  will  keep  the  dam  in 
low  condition,  and  prevent  her  being  in  calf  in  proper  time.  The  calves 
are  separated  from  their  dams  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  cast-cows  are 
sent  to  the  cattle-tryst  at  the  end  of  October,  for  it  is  believed  that  if  the 
cows  had  milk  in  their  udders  they  might  be  injured  in  the  long  journeys 
they  are  then  to  take ; the  greater  part  of  them  being  driven  as  far  as  the 
Lowland  districts,  whence  they  gradually  find  their  way  to  the  central  and 
southern  counties  of  England. 

The  calves  are  housed  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  are  highly 
fed  on  hay  and  roots  (for  the  raising  of  which  the  soil  and  climate  are 
admirably  adapted)  until  the  month  of  May.  When  there  is  plenty  of 
keep,  the  breeding  cows  are  housed  in  November,  but  in  general  they  are 
kept  out  until  three  or  four  weeks  before  calving.  In  May  the  whole 
cattle  are  turned  out  to  pasture,  and,  if  it  is  practicable,  those  of  different 
ages  are  kept  separate ; while,  by  shifting  the  cattle,  the  pasture  is  kept  as 
much  as  possible  in  eatable  condition,  that  is,  neither  eaten  too  bare,  nor 
allowed  to  get  too  rank,  or  to  run  into  seed. 

In  the  winter  and  the  spring  all  the  cattle  except  the  breeding  cows  are 
fed  in  the  fields,  the  grass  of  which  is  preserved  from  the  12th  of  August 
to  the  end  of  October.  When  these  inclosures  become  bare,  about  the  end 
of  December,  a little  hay  is  taken  into  the  field  with  turnips  or  potatoes, 
once  or  twice  in  the  day,  according  to  circumstances,  until  the  middle  or 
end  of  April.  Few  only  of  the  farmers  have  these  roots  to  give  them,  and 
the  feeding  of  the  out-lying  cattle  with  straw  is  quite  abolished.  If  any 
of  them,  however,  are  very  materially  out  of  condition,  they  are  fed  with 
oats  in  the  sheaf.  At  two,  or  three,  or  four  years  old,  all,  except  the  heifers 
that  arc  retained  for  breeding,  are  sent  to  market. 

^ There  is  little  or  no  variety  of  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  Hebrides,  They 
are  pure  West  Highlanders.  Indeed,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Hebridean 
farmer,'  that  no  other  breed  of  cattle  will  thrive  on  these  islands,  and  that 
the  Kyloes  could  not  possibly  be  improved  by  being  crossed  with  any 
others.  He  appeals  to  his  uniform  experience,  and  most  correctly  so  in 
the  Hebrides,  that  attempts  at  crossing  have  only  destroyed  the  symmetry 
of  the  Kyloes,  and  rendered  them  more  delicate,  and  less  suitable  to  the 
climate  and  the  pasture. 

By  selection  from  the  choicest  of  the  stock,  however,  the  West  High- 
lander has  been  materially  improved.  The  Islay,  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and 
the  Argyleshire  beast,  readily  obtains  a considerably  higher  price  than  any 
other  cattle  reared  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Mr.  M'Neil  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  his  attempts  to  improve  the  native  breed.  He  has 
often  obtained  100/.  for  three  and  four-year-oid  bulls  out  of  his  stock;  and 
for  one  bull  he  received  200/.  He  never  breeds  from  bulls  less  than  three 
years,  or  more  than  ten  years  old  ; and  he  disapproves,  and  rightly  in  such 
a climate,  of  the  system  of  breeding  in  and  in.  He  also  adheres  to  that 
golden  rule  of  breeding,  the  careful  selection  of  the  female;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  a small  sum  that  would  induce  the  Hebridean  farmer  to  part  with 
any  of  his  picked  cows. 

It  is  true  that  grazing  has  never  been  the  principal  object  of  ^e  Hebri- 
dean farmer,  or  has  scarcely  been  deemed  worthy  of  his  attention:  there 
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Are  very  few  eatlle  fattened  upon  any  of  the  islands,  nr  in  the  north  or 
centre  of  Suotland ; but  caH-cowt  from  some  of  the  best  stocks,  when 
grass-fed  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  weigh  more  than  forty  Imperial 
atones.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  inquiry,  whether  the  farmer  has  not 
forgotten  his  own  interest  in  this  exclusive  pursuit  of  breeding.  Mr. 
Macdonald,  in  his  ‘ Survey  of  the  Hebrides,’  has  placed  this  in  an  inte- 
resting point  of  view.  He  selects  the  islands  of  North  Uist  and  Tiree 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  because  the  improved  system  of  husbandry 
is  little  adopted  there,  although  the  herbage  is  good.  We  will  condense 
and  a little  alter  his  calculation,  agreeably  to  the  diticrent  prices  and 
management  of  the  present  time : — 

We  will  suppose  that  in  October  or  November  900  head 
of  neat  cattle,  well  salted,  and  weighing  33  stones. 

Imperial,  are  sold  at  (irecnock  or  Liverpool  at 
4s.  6d.  per  stone  *.  This  would  amount  to  . £6687  0 0 

We  will  also  suppose  that  the  same  cattle, 
sold  in  April  or  May  to  the  drovers, 
would  have  fetched  4t.  15.r.  per  head  ; 
but  as,  in  the  course  of  six  months,  at 
least  one  in  ten  would  have  been  lost 
by  disease  or  accident,  we  will  say  that 
the  farmer  had  then  1000  cattle  at 
41.  15r,  amounting  to  . , £4,750  0 0 

The  best  grass  is  let  at  12».  per  head  for 

these  six  months,  making  . . 600  0 0 

The  expense  of  looking  after,  at  2*.  per 
• head  .....  100  0 0 

Salt  and  casks,  at  8j.  each  . . 360  0 0 

Sending  to  market,  5«.  each  , . 225  0 0 

Interest  of  4,7501.  for  six  months  . 148  6 0 

Total  expenses  . 6,183  6 0 

Balance  in  favour  of  fattening  . £503  14  0 

Or  more  than  10  per  cent. ; and  this  average  is  taken  very  low,  for  the 
cattle  will  usually  weigh  more  than  20  stones  per  head. 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  Hebridean  larmer  best  knows  his 
own  interest, — yet  this  may  deserve  consideration. 

It  will  be  concluded  from  what  we  have  said  of  the  milking  properties 
of  the  Kyloe,  that  the  dairy  is  considered  as  a matter  of  little  consequence 
ill  the  Hebrides;  and  the  farmer  rarely  keeps  more  milch  cows  than  will 
furnish  his  family  with  milk  and  butter  and  cheese.  The  Highland  cow 
will  not  yield  more  than  a third  part  of  the  milk  that  is  obtained  from  the 
Ay  rshire  one  at  no  great  distance  on  the  main  land ; but  that  milk  is  ex- 
ceeditigly  rich,  and  the  butter  procured  from  it  is  excellent.  In  Arran  and 
Bute,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  the  Ayrshire  cow  was  partially  introduced 
from  the  neighbouring  coast,  but  in  the  other  Islands  of  the  Hebrides,  the 
Highland  cow  is  obstinately  retained.  In  North  Uist  and  Tiree  the 
dairy  is  mure  successfully  followed  than  in  the  other  islands,  partly  on 

• In  some  of  tho  southern  islande,  and  particularly  in  Colloniay  and  Iilay,  the  pure 
natiro  laved  are  frequently  fattened  to  from  34  to  42  stones  Imiierial.  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  Shawfield,  hod  a heifer  which,  when  slaughtered,  weighed  f»3  stones;  hut  among  the 
lower  class  of  farmers  a bullock  of  fair  size  will  weigh  about  33  stones,  aud  a heifer 
25  stones.  Tliey  are  larger  in  the  southern  islands  than  they  are  in  Skye,  for  the  pasture 
is  better,  and  they  might  bo  raised  to  a still  grooter  size,  were  it  aut  foe  the  shameful 
ayitem  uf  erentockiug,  to  which  we  ihall  hare  so  oftea  to  allude. 
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account  of  the  p^oodoesa  of  the  herbapre,  but  principally  because  the  cows 
yield  milk  for  a longer  time  after  calving  tlum  in  the  neighbouring  i.sles. 

The  management  of  the  dairy  is  exceedingly  simple,  and,  from  the 
very  simplicity  of  it,  other  districts  may  learn  a useful  lesson.  The  cows 
are  driven  as  slowly  and  quietly  as  possible  to  the  fold  ; the  wild  character 
of  the  animals,  as  well  as  a regard  to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  show  the 
propriety  of  this.  They  are  carefully  drained  to  the  last  drop,  nut  only  on 
account  of  the  superior  richness  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  milk,  but 
because  the  retention  of  any  part  is  apt  to  hasten,  if  it  dues  not  pruiiuce, 
that  which  is  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  Highland  cows  as 
milkers,  the  speedy  drying  up  of  their  milk.  The  milk  is  carried  to  the 
house  with  as  little  disturbance  as  practicable,  and  put  into  vessels  of  not 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  depth.  The  cream  is  supposed  to  rise 
more  rapidly  in  these  shallow  vessels;  and  it  is  removed  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  hours.  A cow  will  not,  on  Uie  average,  yield  more  than  22  lbs. 
of  butter  (of  24  oz.  each)  in  the  summer  season:  she  will  yield  about 
90  lbs.  of  cheese,  which  is  much  liked  by  some  on  account  of  the  aromatic 
flavour  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  mixture  of  rose-leaves,  cinnamon,  mace, 
cloves,  and  lemon  with  the  rennet*. 

Oxen  are  never  used  for  the  plough  or  on  the  road  on  any  of  the 
Hebrides. 

We  have  stated  that  more  than  20,000  of  the  Hebridean  cattle  are  con- 
veyed to  the  mainland,  some  of  whom  find  their  way  even  to  the  soulhem- 
must  counties  of  England  ; but  like  theother  Highland  cattle  their  journey 
is  usualjy  slow  and  interrupted.  Their  first  resting-place  is  not  a great 
way  from  the  coast,  for  they  are  frequently  wintered  on  the  coarse  pas- 
tures of  Dumbartonshire ; and  in  the  next  summer,  after  grazing  awhile 
on  the  lower  grounds,  they  are  driven  farther  south,  where  they  are  fed 
during  the  second  winter  on  turnips  and  hay.  In  April  they  are  in  good 
condition,  and  pre|>ared  for  the  early  grass,  on  which  they  are  finished. 

Many  of  these  small  cattle  are  permanently  arrested  in  their  journey, 
and  kept  on  low  farms  to  consume  the  coarse  grass,  which  other  breeds 
refuse  to  eat;  these  are  finished  off  on  turnips,  which  are  given  them  in 
the  field  about  the  end  of  Autumn,  and  they  arc  sold  about  Christmas. 

In  the  Uuter  Hebrides,  principally  separated  from  the  inner  range  by 
the  channel  culled  the  Minsh,  and,  from  the  apparent  continuity  in  the 
range  of  the  islands,  and  the  hills  all  running  in  the  same  direction,  called 
the  Long  Island,  there  is  but  little  improvement  in  agriculture,  although 
the  pasturage  is  quite  equal  to  the  generality  of  that  in  the  inner  range,  and 
the  cattle  are  of  somewhat  more  diminutive  size.  bir.  Mncgillivray,  in  his 
* Prize  Essay  on  the  present  State  of  the  Uuter  Hebrides,’  says,  * The 
black  cattle  are  small,  but  well  proportioned;  and  on  the  tacksmen’s  farms 
(a  tacksman  is  one  who  has  a large  tract  of  land,  which  he  holds  by 
lease)  they  are  generally  of  good  breed,  and,  although  not  heavy,  very 

* Mutia,  in  his  account  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  sixty  years  ago,  describes  a 
superstition  which  then  prevailed  : ' It  is  a received  opinion  in  these  islands,  llist  women, 
by  a charm,  or  some  other  secret  way,  are  able  to  convey  the  increase  of  tlieir  ueighboura* 
cows'  milk  to  their  own  use  ; and  that  the  milk  so  charmed  does  not  produce  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  butter,  and  the  curds  made  of  that  milk  are  so  tough  that  it  cannot  be  made  so 
firm  as  other  cheese,  and  is  also  much  lighter  in  weight  The  butter  so  taken  away  and 
joined  to  the  charmer's  butter,  is  evidently  discernible  by  a mark  of  separation,  vis,  the 
diversity  of  colours;  that  which  is  charmed  being  still  paler  than  that  part  of  the  butter 
which  hath  not  been  charmetl ; and  if  butter  having  theso  marks  be  found  w ith  a susjiected 
woman,  she  is  directly  said  to  be  guilty.  Their  usual  way  of  recovering  their  loss,  is  to 
take  a little  of  the  rennet  from  all  tlie  suspected  persons,  and  put  it  in  an  eggshell  full  of 
milk,  aud  when  that  from  the  chaemor  is  mingled  with  it,  it  curdles,  and  not  before,’ 
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handsome.  They  are  covered  with  a thick  and  long  pile  during  winter 
and  spring ; and  a good  pile  is  considered  one  of  the  essential  qualifica- 
tions of  a cow.  The  most  common  colours  are  black,  red,  brown,  or 
brandered,  (that  is,  a mixture  of  red  and  brown  in  stripes — brindled.) 
A whitish  dun  colour  is  also  pretty  frequently  seen,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
original  wild  cattle  of  Scotland,  both  the  horned  breed  at  Chilliiigham, 
and  the  polled  one  at  H.-imilton ; and  it  is  remarked,  that  in  all  their  tra- 
ditions or  fables  of  what  arc  called  fairy-cattle,  this  is  the  colour  ascribed 
to  these  animals.  The  breed  of  black  cattle  has  been  greatly  improved  of 
late  years,  by  the  importation  of  bulls  and  cows  from  various  jiarts  of  the 
Highlands.’ 

On  the  tacksmen’s  farms  the  cattle  are  not  housed  in  winter,  excepting 
the  calves  ; those  belonging  to  the  cottars  generally  are.  In  summer  the 
cows  and  the  milch-sheep  are  sent  to  the  inland  glens  and  moors,  which 
are  covered  with  hard  grasses  and  rushes,  because  the  portion  that  yields 
soft  grass  is  not  suflicient  for  their  consumption  during  the  whole  year. 
They  are  attended  by  a woman  from  each  family,  who  has  a small  hut  or 
shealing  for  her  habitation,  and  who  makes  the  little  butter  and  cheese 
which  their  scanty  milk  affords.  The  cows  are  thus  kept  in  good  pasture 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  young  beasts 
are  sent  to  the  moors.  Towards  the  winter  all  tlie  cattle  are  brought  to  the 
lower  grounds,  and  the  stirks  are  separated  and  housed  at  night.  The 
latter  arc  fed  exclusively  on  hay  and  straw,  portions  of  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  other  cattle  during  snow. 

The  cattle  of  the  small  tenants  are  all  housed  at  night  during  the 
winter,  and  fed  upon  straw,  hay,  and  the  refuse  of  the  family  meals. 
The  habitations  of  these  people  are  usually  divirled  into  three  apartments. 
The  first,  which  occupies  half  of  the  hut,  is  the  general  entrance,  and 
contains  the  agricultural  implement!*,  poultry,  and  cattle.  The  second, 
comprising  a fourth  of  the  hut,  is  that  in  which  the  family  reside  ; and  the 
inner  one,  of  the  same  size,  is  the  sleeping  room  and  granary.  'There  are 
no  chimneys ; the  smoke  fills  the  whole  hut,  and  escapes  partly  by  a hole 
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in  the  roof,  partly  by  the  door,  and  partly  by  orifices  formed  between  the 
wall  and  the  roof  as  substitutes  for  windows,  and  which,  in  stormy 
weather,  are  closed  by  a bundle  of  straw.  The  fire  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  The  soot  accumulates  on  the  roof,  and,  in  rainy 
weather,  is  continually  droppinpr,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it  for 
manure,  the  hut  is  unroofed  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The  dung  of  the 
cattle  which  had  been  accumulating  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
had  been  mixed  with  straw,  a.shes,  and  other  matter,  is  at  the  same  time 
removed  from  the  outer  apartment. 

In  the  spring  all  the  cattle  arc  in  poor  condition,  and  those  of  the  small 
tenants  are  in  most  wretched  plight:  sea-weed  (chiefly  Fucus  cnnaliculatns), 
boiled  with  husks  of  grain  and  a little  meal  or  other  substances,  are  then 
employed  to  support  them ; and  in  many  places  the  cattle  during  the 
winter  and  spring  regularly  betake  themselves  to  the  sea-shore  at  ebb- 
tide to  feed  upon  the  fuci. 

The  milk  of  tlie  cows  is  said  to  tie  excellent,  but  on  account  of  tbe  filthy 
habits  of  too  many  of  the  cotters,  the  butter  and  cheese  are  eaten  by  few 
beside  the  natives. 

Having  described  so  much  at  length  'the  cattle  of  the  inner  and  outer 
Hebrides,  we  shall  be  able  to  pass  with  considerable  rapidity  over  the 
other  districts  of  the  Highlands. 

ARRAN  AND  BUTR. 

These  islands  are  separated  from  the  other  Hebrides  by  the  promontory 
of  Cantyre,  and  are  situated  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  between  Argyleshire 
and  Ayrshire,  and  form  a county  under  the  name  of  Bute. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Arran  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Brandon,  who  kindly  granted  us  every  facility  fur  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  cattle  of  the  island,  and  to  whose  very  intelligent  factor,  Mr. 
Paterson,  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information. 

Seventeen  years  ago  Arran  was  overrun  by  cattle  of  almost  every  ex- 
traction and  character.  The  West  Highland  was  probably  the  native  breed  ; 
but  many  had  been  imported  from  Ireland,  ns  the  situation  of  Arran  would 
lead  us  to  suspect ; and  more  had  been  introduced  from  Galloway.  The 
Earls  of  Carrick  were  formerly  the  proprietors  of  this  district ; and,  at  an 
early  period,  and,  even  before  the  time  of  Robert  I.,  they  had  probably 
introduced  many  cattle  from  their  mainland  estates  into  Arran,  which  was 
then  little  better  than  a mere  hnnting-gronnd.  These  breeds  were  inter- 
mingled in  every  possible  way,  but  all  of  them  were  small,  narrow  across 
the  loins,  long  legged,  and  thin  in  the  hams ; their  form  was  scraggy  and 
angular,  and  the  skin  coarse,  yet  with  little  hair;  they  were  black  or 
brown,  but  generally  with  white  intermingled,  frequently  with  white  faces, 
and  almost  invariably  with  white  about  the  belly. 

They  yielded  very  little  milk,  although  that  which  they  did  give  was 
good  ; and,  in  the  property  of  fattening,  they  were  far  inferior  to  those  of 
the  other  islands  which  we  have  just  described.  In  fact,  the  whole  system 
of  husbandry  was  wretched.  Each  farm  was  strangely  let  to  various  tenants, 
who  occupied  in  common  or  in  ntnridge  ; i.  e,,  one  of  the  tenants  sowed 
one  ridge,  and  a copartner  the  next,  and  so  on ; and  the  arable  part  of 
the  farm  was  divided  into  numerous  small  lots,  which  were  yearly  appor- 
tioned, and  almost  yearly  changed  *.  No  improvement  could  be  effected 

* One  of  the  oldest  arrangements  of  the  great  proprietors  of  land  was  to  collect  their 
whole  tenantry  or  vaavalage  as  nearly  at  possible  around  their  own  mansion  or  castle 
The  neighbouring  groimds  were  then  diTided  into  fields  of  various  extent  according 
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under  such  a system.  The  rid^s  were  cropped  with  onts  as  Ion*'  as  it 
was  supposed  they  would  produce  a little  more  than  what  was  thrown 
upon  them,  and  they  were  then  abandoned  until  the  weeds  (no  i^rass  seeds 
were  sown)  covered  them  for  some  years,  and  they  were  thought  to  be 
able  to  bear  two  or  three  white  crops  again. 

The  crofl  or  inJUld  land,  that  which  was  near  the  homesteads,  although 
a little  better  treated,  suffered  loo.  It  is  true  that  it  had  all  the  manure 
of  the  farm,  but  it  was  cropped  every  year,  and  oats,  and  bear  or  bigg, 
and  beans  or  potatoes  (this  last  invaluable  vegetable  was  just  beginning  to 
be  known),  succeeded  each  other  without  pause;  and  the  weeds  were 
covered  fur  a little  while  by  the  crop  during  summer,  but  never  extirpated. 
Little  fodder  could  be  raised  for  cattle  ; and  as  there  were  no  grass- 
seeds  sown,  there  was  no  hay ; and  there  was  nothing  to  maintain  the 
live-stock  during  winter  but  oat-straw. 

Almve  what  were  called  head-dykes,  i.  c.,rude  banks  to  separate  the 
arable  from  the  hill  or  pasture  land,  the  cattle  and  sheep  and  horses  ranged 
ill  common  over  the  whole  island  ; and  the  farmer,  who,  Ibr  generation  after 
generation,  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  his  riches  consisted  in  the 
number  of  his  cattle,  instead  of  their  individual  worth,  not  only  sent  more 
cattle  to  the  hills  in  summer  than  they  could  well  maintain,  but  reserved  far 
more  than  could  possibly  be  kept  in  the  winter.  The  number  of  cattle  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  inhabitants  ; a great  many  of  them  were  carried  olT  by 
starvation  and  disease;  and  the  remainder  were  found  in  the  spring  in  a 
state  of  emaciation,  provincially  termed  ' lifting;’  they  were  declining  in 
size,  and  their  good  points  were  fast  leaving  them. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  beheld  this  with  much  regret,  and,  with  a zeal 
for  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  island,  which  reflects  on 
him  the  highest  credit,  and  which  is  the  best  direction  that  true  patriotism 
can  take,  he  set  himself  heartily  to  work,  not  only  to  ameliorate  the  breed 
of  cattle,  but  to  reform  and  change  the  general  system  of  husbandry. 

The  leases  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  island  terminaterl  in  1814.  The 
Duke  directed  that  his  flne  property  in  Arran  should  be  surveyed.  He 
divided  it  into  distinct  and  separate  farms  of  different  dimensions,  from 
ten  acres,  to  suit  the  former  tenants  in  common,  to  more  tlian  three  or 
four  hundred  acres.  He  brought  much  of  the  waste  land  into  cultivation 
by  the  spade  ; he  excavated  drains  to  the  extent  of  120  miles  in  length ; 

the  supposed  nature  of  the  soil ; and  again  subdivided  into  parcels  or  ridges  of  equal  sixe, 
currespunding  with  the  number  of  the  retainers:  and  one  of  the  rigs  nr  ridges  w'as  let  or 
appropriated  to  each.  It  was  thought  that  all  would  thus  have  an  equal  sh.areof  the  good 
and  the  bad  land,  without  partiality  or  preference,  allhouglr  each  uue'a  pottrssitm  (the 
term  stitl  used)  would  probably  be  diaperved  over  a doxeu  places.  This  system  of  occu- 
pation woe  deuominated  rueng,  or  runriitge.  Hesides  tius  general  practice  of  having 
the  land  in  runrig,  it  was  customary  in  some  pbices  for  the  tenantry  to  exchange  their 
respeetive  ridges  every  year;  so  that,  in  a given  course  of  years,  eacli  tenant  would  have 
renteil  and  tillerl  the  whole  of  the  ridges.  This  was  called  eouji-rig,  or  change-rig.  A 
system  more  absurd  or  inconsistent  with  good  cultivation  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  division  of  the  arable  lauds  into  inaV/d  and  oulfieU,  was  imtversal  in  Scotland,  and 
is  not  yet  obsolete.  The  itijir/d,  as  stated  in  tile  text,  got  all  the  duug  produced  on  the 
farm,  and  was  kept  under  a constant  rotation  of  crojis.  Lime  and  fallow  and  artificial 
grasses  were  unknown.  The  outfirM  bore  three  crops  of  oats,  and,  if  it  was  more  than 
luiudly  good  land,  four  ero;w,  and  then  lay  idle  for  five  or  six  years.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  not  more  than  forty  years  ago,  the  produce  of  every  land  was  little  in  quantity 
aud  (>uor  in  quality:  the  horses  were  fed  in  summer  almost  entirely  on  thistles,  which 
covered  the  onijlr/d,  and  grew  too  plentifully  in  the  inJiflU ; and  the  owner  of  a little  field 
which,  under  improved  cultivation,  now  produces  ninety  bushels  of  oats  yearly,  told  the 
author,  that  although  he  sometimes  had  12I1U  sheaves  upon  it,  he  would  have  given  the 
whole  of  tlio  grain  for  a single  bushel  of  meal.  He  had  straw  for  the  winter  feed  of  his 
cattle,  but  his  family  might  stoire.— 8ee  Rukertssn's  Rural  RmUccUaiu,  p.  263. 
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he  erected  all  necessary  fences,  and  he  built  comfortable  houses  of  various 
sizes.  He  then  uifered  the  farms  at  a moderate  rent,  but  with  these 
restrictions,  that  the  land  should  be  managed  in  a ditferent  and  belter 
manner,  and  that  the  number  of  cattle  which  were  kept  shouhl  not  exceed 
a certain  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  farm. 

The  old  tenants  were  at  first  strangely  averse  to  this  new,  and,  as  they 
thought,  absurd  and  tyrannical  system.  Some  of  them  quitted  the  island. 
The  Duke  then  let  some  of  his  farms  to  enterprising  teuanls  from  better- 
cultivated  districts ; for  he  rightly  judged  that  [tersons  who  had  never 
seen  land  well  managed,  would  much  more  readily  adopt  changes  in  the 
mode  of  husbandry  if  successfully  made  under  their  own  observation,  than 
if  they  were  merely  described  to  them,  and  in  a manner  forced  upon 
them.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  properly  of  his  Urace  has 
more  than  doubled  in  value,  and  his  tenantry  are  more  prosperous  and 
happy. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  immediately  introduced  some  choice  and  ex- 
pensive bulls  from  the  stock  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  order  to  improve 
the  wretched  breed  of  cattle ; but  they  were  found  at  first  to  be  too  large 
or  crossing  the  small  cattle  of  Arran  with  perfect  effect.  Some  btdls  and 
queys  of  the  dairy  breed  were  brought  from  Ayrshire,  but  they  did  not  well 
combine  with  the  old  stock  of  the  island  ; their  skins  and  hair  were  too 
thin  for  the  bleak  hills  of  Arran  ; and  this  cross  was  soon  abandoned  as 
a breeding  stock.  Some  farmers,  however,  again  had  recourse  to  the 
Argyle  bulls,  for  the  breed  had  evidently  improved,  at  least  on  some 
farms,  and  a spirit  of  emulation  was  beginning  to  be  excited. 

In  consequence  of  this,  several  bulls  of  the  Argyleshire  sort  were  pur- 
chased by  the  duke  in  the  summer  of  1822,  and  placed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  use  of  the  tenants.  The  effect  was  now  immediate, 
and  palpable  ; and  every  year,  and  at  very  considerable  expense,  twenty  or 
thirty  fresh  bulls  were  imported,  and  scattered  in  the  most  convenient 
places  throughout  the  island;  and,  as  fur  as  influence  and  persuasion 
could  go,  the  old  breed  was  systematically  discouraged. 

The  improvement  was  rapid  ami  progressive.  The  Arran  cattle  are  now 
black  or  brown,  and  horned,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  island  still  retaining 
somewhat  of  the  form  of  the  original  stock.  This  is  most  evident  in  the 
smallness  of  the  limbs,  the  thinness  of  the  neck,  and  the  shortness  of 
the  hair.  On  the  farms,  however,  of  more  careful  breeders,  the  diffet^ 
ence  between  the  Arran  and  Argyleshire  beasts  can  scarcely  be  observed, 
and  that  difference  is  yearly  decreasing.  The  Arran  improved  black  cattle 
are  gentle-tempered,  and  kindly  feeders ; but  better  adapted  for  grazing 
than  the  dairy. 

The  Arran  beasts  used  to  be  scarcely  saleable  ; the  southern  tlroverg 
would  not  have  them  at  any  price  : but  in  1832  the  stots  of  three  years-ofiF 
were  sold  in  great  numbers  at  ten  pounds  each  afier  having  been  led  on 
grass  alone,  and  queys  at  more  than  nine  pounds.  Cattle-husbandry  has  of 
late  improved  through  the  whole  of  Scotland ; and  in  many  of  the  districts 
thecharacter  of  the  breed  is  essentially  changed,  but  no  where  has  so  much 
been  done  in  a few  years  to  ameliorate  the  stock,  and  better  the  condition 
of  the  tenantry.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  the  average  weight  of  an 
aged  Arran  cow,  when  fed  on  grass,  did  not  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty 
stones:  she  would  now  be  at  least  three  or  four  stones  heavier,  and  some 
of  the  oxen  have  reached  forty-five  or  filly  stones. 

The  calves,  which  are  generally  dropjied  in  spring,  arc  not  suffered  to 
suck  the  dam,  but  are  fed  on  milk  for  about  six  weeks.  Two  meals  only 
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are  allowed  them  in  the  day,  and  two  or  three  quarts  of  genuine  milk  are 
given  at  each  meal.  Some  imagine  that  this  quantity  is  not  sufficient; 
and  it  is  perhaps  a general  fault  in  the  Isle  of  Arran  that  the  calves  get  too 
little  milk  when  they  are  young.  A small  portion  of  oatmeal  is  occasionally 
mixed  with  the  milk,  and  particularly  when  the  time  fur  turning  out 
approaches : some  of  the  farmers,  however,  object  to  this,  as  frequently 
disordering  the  bowels,  and  producing  griping,  inflammation,  and  death. 

The  calves,  when  weaned,  are  turned  on  a reserved  pasture  on  the  low 
land.  They  are  generally  tethered  until  the  crop  is  off  the  ground,  and 
they  go  in  and  out  with  the  cattle;  but  they  are  always  housed  at  night, 
and  none  of  them  are  sent  to  the  hills  during  the  first  season.  In  winter 
a little  boiled  food  is  given  to  them,  consisting  of  potatoes  or  greens,  with 
chaS'  or  straw,  and  chaff-forlder  like  the  old  cattle. 

In  summer  the  yearlings  are  sent  to  the  hills,  generally  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  dwelling  ; and,  fur  the  most  part,  they  remain  out  until 
the  winter ; then  all  the  cattle,  young  and  old,  are  housed  during  the 
night.  While  in  the  house  they  get  straw-fodder,  with  sometimes  a little 
liny ; the  older  cuttle  are  occasionally  indulged  with  potatoes  or  a few 
turnips,  and  to  this  is  added  coarse,  strong-growing,  green  kail,  which  is 
cultivated  in  every  small  farmer's  garden  for  this  purpose.  This  practice, 
if  not  peculiar  to  Arran,  is  practised  there  to  a greater  extent  than  in 
most  other  districts.  The  cattle  calving  in  the  winter,  or  early  in  the 
spring,  are  fed  with  kail,  potatoes,  and  straw.  Both  the  kail  and 
potatoes  are  usually  boiled,  and  sometimes  the  chaff;  and  the  milch-cows 
almost  always  before  calving,  and  sometimes  for  a little  while  aflerwurds, 
get  some  oats  or  meal  boiM  with  their  other  provender.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  addition  of  the  kail,  the  Arran  cattle  are  not  too  well  fed  in  the 
winter,  and  (he  growth  of  the  young  beasts  is  often  materially  stinted  by 
a false  economy.  When  the  weather  is  not  stormy,  the  cattle  are  driven 
out  to  pasture  during  the  day — the  young  ones  to  the  hills,  and  the  older 
ones  to  the  arable  pastures  and  stubbles. 

This  system  of  housing  at  night  is,  in  some  instances,  necessary  on 
account  of  the  exposed  and  shelterless  situation  of  the  farms  ; but,  in  other 
cases,  it  might,  with  advantage,  be  dispensed  with,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  young  cattle ; for  it  makes  them  tender,  it  prevents  the  growth  of 
that  covering  of  thick  soft  hair  which  nature  provides  os  a protection 
against  the  searching  blast,  and  it  renders  the  beasts  more  liable  to  hoose 
and  inflammation,  when  they  must  afterwards  be  exposed  to  no  little  cold 
while  feeding  on  grass. 

The  majority  of  the  cattle  of  Arran  are  sold  in  the  autumn  from  two 
to  three  years  old.  They  arc  transported  to  the  mainland,  and  after- 
wards south,  by  the  way  of  Dumfries,  where  they  are  fed  on  grass  for 
another  year,  and  thus  generally  well  prepared  for  the  butcher : a few 
sticks  or  yearlings  arc  annually  sold  at  the  same  time  from  farms  on 
which  too  many  have  been  reared.  The  greater  part  of  Arran  is  a 
breeding  and  rearing  district ; but  on  a few  farms  the  cattle  are  fattened 
on  grass,  and  so  successfully  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  practice 
miglit  be  more  generally  pursued  with  considerable  advantage.  Some  of 
the  old  cattle,  when  beginning  to  fail  in  milk,  are  fed  off  in  the  winter  on 
turnips  or  jiotatoe.s,  cither  for  home  consumption  or  to  be  sold  to  the 
drovers  in  the  spring.  About  800  head  of  cattle  arc  yearly  sent  to  the 
mainland  from  Arran. 

Hie  milch  cows  arc  housed  at  night  even  in  the  summer:  they  are 
brought  home  in  the  evening  for  milking,  after  which  they  get  cut  grass 
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or  clover  during  the  night,  and,  having  been  milked  again  in  the  morning, 
are  turned  out  for  the  day.  The  produce  of  milk  has  much  increased 
with  the  improvement  in  general  husbandry,  and  the  consequent  better 
keeping  of  the  cows.  Some  of  the  black  cattle  will  give  from  three  to 
three  and  a half  gallons  of  milk  daily  for  four  or  five  months  after  calving; 
the  average  quantity,  however,  will  not  much  exceed  two  gallons;  but  the 
milk  is  excellent.  There  are  some  farms  in  which  the  Ayrshire  cows  are 
established,  and  these  cattle  give  in  Arran  as  much  milk  as  in  their  native 
country.  The  small  farmers  consume  the  milk  and  butter  and  cheese 
which  their  cows  produce ; others  sell  a little  butter ; and  the  larger 
farmers  manufacture  a considerable  quantity  of  cheese,  which  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  Ayrshire,  and  which  is  sent  to  the  towns  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  cattle  husbandry  of  this  little  island 
because  it  is  a splendid  example  of  what  may  be  effected,  in  a very  few 
years,  by  the  exertions  of  one  patriotic  individual. 

The  circumstances  which,  until  the  last  eighty  years,  caused  the  Scottish 
agriculturists  to  be  so  far  behind  their  brethren  in  England,  were  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  feudal  system,  and  consequent  vassalage  in  the  northern 
kingdom.  Short  leases  alone  were  granted,  frequently  of  not  more  than  a 
twelvemonth ; a great  part  of  the  rent  was  demanded  in  kind,  and  the  tenant 
was  harassed  by  the  exaction  of  continual  services  in  every  oppressive  form. 
But  when  .services  were  abolished,  and  a fixed  rent  in  money  was  esta- 
blished, and,  by  the  length  of  the  lease,  security  was  given  to  the  occupant 
that  he  should  reap  the  fruits  of  his  improvement,  he  began  to  set  himself 
thoroughly  to  work.  The  rapidity  of  his  improvement  may  be  accounted 
for  by  circumstances  which  fall  nut  to  the  lot  of  the  southern  agriculturists 
— tithes  had  been  annihilated  in  Scotland,  at  least  so  far  as  the  tenant 
was  concerned,  and  the  burden  of  supporting  the  poor  was  scarcely  felt. 

The  Isle  of  Bute,  in  Gaelic,  signifying  ‘a  bold  furious  head,’  and  so 
called  from  the  rugp^ed  rocks  on  the  southern  extremity,  while  the  island 
itself  is  comparatively  flat,  is  higher  up  the  Firth.  It  is  about  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth,  and  contains  24,000  Scotch  acres 
of  ground.  Hotlisay  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Bri- 
tish Crown  ; and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  some  of  the  Scottish  kings. 
The  castle,  a noble  ruin,  is  still  to  be  seen.  Agriculture  was  even  at  a 
lower  ebb  in  this  island  than  in  Arran,  but  it  somewhat  earlier  begin  to 
emerge  from  its  degraded  state.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  was  induced,  by 
the  illness  of  his  lady,  to  reside  two  years  on  the  island.  He  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  lamentable  condition  of  his  estates,  and  of  the  county 
generally,  and  interest  and  patriotism  induced  him  to  endeavour  to  effect 
their  improvement  He  enclosed  many  of  the  farms.  This  was  the  first 
step,  and  without  which  everything  else  would  have  been  of  no  avail.  lie 
introduced  the  system  of  draining,  fallowing,  liming,  &c.,  and  much  good 
was  effected ; but  the  attention  of  the  Marquis  being  completely  occupied  at 
court,  all  was  not  accomplished  that  he  wished  ; and  the  island,  although 
improved,  continues  to  rank  low  in  the  .scale  of  agricultural  merit.  The 
cattle  were  small.  The  farms  were  overstocked  with  them.  There  was 
little  sown  grass,  and  no  green  food  for  winter;  and  until  the  pastures 
were  better  covered  than  formerly,  all  attempts  materially  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  breed  would  necessarily  fail.  With  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture generally  the  cattle  have  increased  in  value,  although  they  are  still 
of  a motley  character;  and  they  arc  beginning  to  have  considerably  more 
of  the  Ayrshire  breed  in  them  than  is  to  be  found  in  Arran. 
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The  county  of  Argyle  stretclirs  along  the  western  coast  of  ScoUaml  for 
115  miles,  but  its  average  breadth  is  little  more  than  30  miles.  The 
southern  part  is  low,  and  comparatively  level,  and  the  temperature  is 
mild.  The  northern  part  Is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  the  climate 
cold  and  ungenial.  In  the  northern  part  there  is  much  barren  land,  and 
little  good  pasture;  but  in  Cantire,  at  the  south,  there  is  plenty  ot 
excellent  feed  fur  cattle;  therefore  the  cattle  differ  materially  in  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  country.  Among  the  mountains,  the 
Highland  breed  is  found  almost  unmixed ; in  the  level  country,  there  is 
the  same  variety  and  mixture  of  breed  which  is  observed  in  other  dairy 
districts. 

Although  the  system  of  sheep-husbandry  has  been  introduced  into 
Argyle,  and  is  increasing  there,  yet,  including  every  kind,  there  are  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  65,000  black  cattle  in  the  county,  John  Campbell, 
from  Logwine,  in  Ayrshire,  was  the  first  who  stocked  a farm  with  sheep 
in  Argyleshire,  in  the  year  1760,  in  the  united  parishes  of  Lochgoil  Head 
and  Kilmorick.  The  country-people  regartled  him  at  first  with  an  evil 
eye,  but  the  su]]criority  of  sheep-husbandry  is  now  acknowledged  in  all 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland. 

The  North  Argyle  cattle  are  larger  than  tiie  Hebrideans,  and  are 
now  bred  to  the  full  size  which  the  soil,  or  the  best  qualities  of  the 
animal  will  bear.  That  fundamental  principle  of  breeding  is  generally 
adopted  here,  that  the  size  must  be  determined  by  the  soil  and  the  food ; 
and  that  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  the  farmer  to  have  the  size  of  his 
breetl  under,  rather  than  over,  the  produce  of  his  land.  Both  will  gra- 
dually adapt  themselves  to  the  soil ; but  the  small  beast  will  become 
more  bulky,  and  improve  in  all  his  points — the  large  one  will  degenerate 
in  form  and  in  every  good  quality.  Therefore,  the  soil  and  management 
of  Argyle  being,  generally  speaking,  better  than  that  of  the  Hebrides,  it 
was  found  that  a somewhat  larger  animal  might  be  admitted  ; he  was, 
however,  procured,  not  by  cros.sing  with  a breed  of  superior  size,  but  by 
careful  selection  from  the  best  of  the  pure  breed.  Experience  and  judg- 
ment soon  fliscovercd  when  the  proper  point — the  profitable  weight — was 
gained ; and  then  the  farmer  went  back  to  the  equally  pure,  but  smaller 
breed  of  Skye,  lest  the  form  should  be  deteriorated,  and  the  fattening 
should  not  be  so  equable  and  true,  and  the  meal  should  lose  some  of  its 
beautiful  character  and  flavour. 

There  is  no  ymrt  of  the  Highlands  where  the  soil  and  the  climate  are 
better  adapted  to  the  perlection  of  the  breed  than  in  Argyle,  or  where  we 
ofteiier  see  tlie  true  characteristics  of  the  best  Highland  cattle — short,  and 
somewhat  strong  in  the  shank,  round  in  the  body,  straight  in  the  back, 
well-haired,  long  in  the  muzzle,  and  with  a well-turned  and  rather  small 
born.  There  is  no  district  in  which  the  farmer  so  superstitiously,  and  yet 
we  will  say  properly,  refrains  from  foreign  admixtnre.  Could  the  two 
great  errors  of  the  Highland  farmer  be  remedied,  but  which  are  found 
even  here — namely,  overstocking  in  the  summer  and  starving  in  the 
winter — tlierc  woidd  l>e  nothing  more  to  desire,  so  far  as  the  grazier  is 
concerned,  except,  perhaps,  docility  of  temper;  and  that  will  lie  gradually 
acquired  wtien  further  improventents  in  agriculture  have  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary for  tlie  beast  to  wander  so  far,  and  over  so  wild  a country,  in 
search  of  food,  and  when  he  will  b«  earUcT  and  more  perfectly  domesti- 
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cated.  The  Highlander,  however,  must  be  reared  for  the  ^azier  alone 
Every  attention  to  increase  his  weijrht,  in  order  to  make  him  capable 
of  asrricultural  labour — every  effort  to  qualify  him  for  the  dairy,  will  not 
only  lessen  his  hardiness  of  constitution  and  propensity  to  fatten,  but  will 
fail  in  rendering  him  valuable  for  the  purpose  at  which  the  farmer  foolishly 
aims.  The  character  of  the  Highlander  must  still  he,  that  he  will  pay 
better  for  his  quantity  of  food  than  any  other  breed,  and  will  fatten  where 
any  other  breed  wo\dd  scarcely  live.  This  is  the  grand  secret  of  prohtahly 
breeding  or  grazing  the  Highland  cattle. 

The  management  both  of  the  cow  and  her  calf  depend  much  on  the 
object  which  the  breeder  principally  pursues.  If  he  studies  the  character 
of  his  stock,  he  makes  litile  butler  and  cheese,  and  generally  rears  a calf 
for  every  cow,  giving  it  the  greater  part  of  her  milk,  A likely  hull-calf 
is  sometimes  allowed  the  milk  of  two  cows  for  a considerable  time,  and 
often  for  six  months.  When  the  calves  are  weaned,  they  are  fed  on  the 
hills  during  the  summer,  and  brought  on  the  lower  grounds  in  winter ; 
and  if  the  pasture  is  not  good,  they  are  occasionally  fed  with  straw  and 
hay.  It  is  after  the  first  winter  that  the  absurd  and  cruel  system  of  over- 
stocking and  starving  commences.  From  the  superiority  of  the  soil, 
however,  this  is  not  carried  to  the  ruinous  extent  that  it  is  in  the 
Hebrides.  In  favourable  situations,  some  fanners  winter  their  calves  in 
open  sheds,  where  they  are  fed  with  hay  in  the  racks.  This  makes  them 
hardier,  and  does  not  cripple  their  growth. 

The  following  has  been  given  as  the  expense  of  rearing  a Highland 
slot  in  Argyleshire: — 

To  milk  to  the  calf  while  sucking,  I j Scutch  pints  per 

day,  at  ‘2d.  per  pint  . . . , £'2  b 6 

To  expense  of  keeping  the  calf  housed  and  fed  on 
straw  and  hay  during  the  first  winter,  12s. — but 
deducting  3.».  for  manure,  there  remains  . ,090 

To  pasture  next  summer  on  hill  grass  . .076 

To  keeping  next  winter  on  low  grounds,  and  feeding 

in  the  fields  with  hay  when  necessary  . .0100 

To  pasture  on  hilly  ground  next  summer,  being  then 

years  old  . . , . ,076 

Deduct  for  risk  of  deaths  . . .0150 

Interest  of  money  , . . .050 

£4  19  6 

Supposing  that  they  then  sell  for  five  guineas  at  first  hand — and  the 
average  price  will  not  much  exceed  this — the  profit  will  be  but  bn.  6d. 
This  and  the  increased  price  of  corn  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
gradual  substitution  of  sheep  for  cattle  on  the  greater  part  of  tlie  breeding 
country  of  Scotland. 

The  Argyleshire  farmer  is  .sometimes  wrong  in  breeding  from  a favourite 
cow  too  long.  Although  the  Highlanders  fatten  rapidly  for  a certain 
time,  aud  liegin  early  to  fatten  where  the  pasturage  will  give  them  oppor- 
tunity to  show  it,  they  do  not  thrive  so  well  when  old.  A cow  ultimately 
destined  for  the  drover  should  nut  be  permitted  to  breed  after  six  years- 
old.  She  may  make  fair  meat  fur  home  consumption,  but  she  wUI  not 
fatten  so  quickly,  or  so  truly,  and  on  all  her  points  ; and,  iu  fact,  the 
drover  will  seldom  purchase  her  except  at  a very  inferior  price, 
i It  is  now  also  established  as  a principle  among  them,  that  the  same 
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bull  should  not  be  used  loo  Iniiij.  Tlie  hardiness  of  some  of  the  caltle 
has  been  Ihoiidht  to  be  materially  affected  by  IL  The  bulls  are  generally 
disposed  of  at  six  years-ohl,  when  they  arc  in  full  vigour,  and  valuable  for 
some  distant  herd. 


[ The  ArgyU  Oj.] 

The  native  cattle  in  Camirc,  or  the  south  of  Argyle,  are  of  a thinner, 
lighter  make,  and  not  well  haired;  they  are  evidently  of  Highland 
extraction,  but  they  show  much  crossing  with  Irish  blood.  They  are 
better  adapted  fur  the  pasturage  which  they  find,  and  are  fair  milkers; 
therefore  the  dairy  was  always  more  attended  to  than  rearing  in  the  district 
of  Cantire.  The  Ayrshire  cow  has,  however,  nearly  superseded  the 
native  breed,  not  only  in  Cantire,  but  through  the  whole  of  Argyleshire, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy.  She  is  promising  to  spread  as  rapidly  and 
as  widely  through  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Scotland  as  the  short- 
horn has  done  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  England.  A few 
Holdemess  cows  were  tried,  but  with  doubtful  success.  The  West  High- 
land cattle  are  universally  adopted  for  grazing  farms,  and  the  Ayrshire 
nearly  as  generally  for  the  dairy.  The  butter  is  good,  except  that  it  is 
often  too  salt ; little,  however,  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  cheese.  The 
manufacturer  of  the  cheese  is  often  more  in  fault  than  the  milk  or  the 
pasture ; for  in  Cantire  he  usually  keeps  his  milk  forty-eight  hours,  in 
order  to  separate  all  the  cream,  and  before  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  is 
quite  impoverished  and  becoming  sour;  curds  of  ditferent  ages  are  also 
mixed  together,  and  which  will  not  amalgamate  and  form  one  uniform 
mass. 

Some  Galloways  are  found  in  Argyle,  and  particularly  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county;  but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  native  Highlanders. 
The  latter  have  sometimes  been  crossed  with  the  Galloways,  to  give 
increase  of  weight ; but  the  experiment  has  not  succeeded  : they  have 
neither  fattened  so  quickly,  nor  so  equably. 
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INVERNESS. 

This  county  will  complete  the  Western  Highland.s,  properly  so  called. 
Inverness  stretches  across  the  mainland  from  the  little  channel  that 
divides  it  from  Skye  to  the  Murray  Firth.  The  ferry  of  Kyle  Rhea,  on  the 
north-western  point  of  it,  connects  together  the  different  districts  inhabited 
by  the  Highland  cattle ; for  all  the  cattle  from  Skye  and  the  outer 
Hebrides  cross  that  ferry,  not  only  in  their  way  to  Inverness  and  Argyle, 
but  to  all  the  southern  markets.  Six  or  seven  thousand  annually  pass  this 
little  strait.  They  are  nut  ferried  in  boats,  as  from  the  Long  Island  to 
Skye,  but  by  means  of  ropes,  about  a yard  in  length,  with  a noose  at  each 
end,  one  of  which  is  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  cow  that  is  to  swim  before,  and 
the  other  round  the  jaw  and  under  the  tongue  of  the  next ; and  the  beasts 
are  thus  connected  together  until  there  is  a siring  of  six  or  eight.  The 
time  of  high  water  is  chosen,  when,  although  the  passage  is  wider,  there 
is  less  current.  The  beasts  arc  led  into  the  water  as  quietly  as  possible 
until  they  are  afloat,  when  they  immediately  cease  to  resist,  then  the  man 
at  the  stem  of  the  ferry-boat  taking  hold  of  the  rope  that  holds  the  fore- 
most beasts,  the  vessel  is  rowed  steadily  across,  and  the  cattle  follow  with- 
out a struggle.  It  is  very  rarely  that  one  of  them  is  lost 

The  cattle,  at  least  in  Lochaber,  and  along  the  western  coast  of  Inver- 
ness, and  on  the  borders  of  Ross,  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  in  the 
north  of  Argyle,  and  their  treatment  with  all  its  faults,  the  same.  In  the 
central  parts  of  the  county,  however,  the  breed  is  mixed,  and  principally 
with  the  Galloway,  or  Fife,  or  Irish.  On  the  borders  of  Murray  there  is 
still  a dilferent  breed,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace ; heavier  than 
the  Highlanders;  better  milkers  ; but  not  so  profitable  for  the  grazier.  It 
is  said  that  they  were  first  bred  of  this  superior  size  to  make  them  heavy 
enough  for  the  yoke,  but  at  present  the  ox  is  never  used  either  for  the 
plough  or  on  the  road.  So  late,  however,  as  the  year  1791,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  his  statistical  account  of  the  parish  of  Petty  on  the  Moray  Firth, 
says,  that  • 1400  oxen  were  employed  in  that  neighbourtiood  on  husbandry 
work.’  He  adds,  that  ‘ they  were  of  the  light  nimble  Highland  breed ; 
and,  when  unfit  for  work,  disposed  of  to  the  dealers  in  cattle  for  the 
English  markets.’  Few  of  them,  however,  were  reared  in  Inverness,  but 
were  brought  from  the  Highlands  when  young. 

The  system  of  summer  feeding,  or  ‘going  to  $healing>,’  whicli  we 
have  described  as  occasionally  followed  in  the  Hebrides,  used  to  prevail 
in  Inverness ; but,  as  agriculture  has  improved,  and  sheep-feeding  was 
introduced,  these  rights  of  pasturing  on  the  distant  wastes  were  let  to 
shepherds,  who  live  on  them  all  the  year.* 

Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  ‘ Survey  of  Inverness,’  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  ‘ the  shealings  :’ — ‘ After  the  crops  had  been  sown,  and  the  peats 
cut,  the  inhabitants  removed  annually,  in  the  month  of  June,  to  their 
distant  pastures,  with  all  their  cattle  and  families  ; and  there,  in  some 
snug  spot,  the  best  sheltered  in  all  the  range  allotted  to  the  cattle,  they 

* It  is  mentioned  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  ‘ Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,’  where  the 
parish  of  Laugon,  in  the  mountainous  country  to  the  south-west  of  Inverness,  is  described, 
that  the  nuuiber  of  cattle  had  considerably  decreased  in  that  district ; * people  deeming  it 
more  pruhlable  to  reduce  their  stuck  of  black  cattle,  and  increase  their  stock  of  sheep. 
But  the  cattle  that  remain  are  very  much  improved.  Twenty  years  ago  (1770)  a High- 
land slot  was  not  worth  more  than  201.  Scuts,  whereas  it  will  now  sell  for  31.  or  4/.  ster- 
ling ; and  milch  cows  have  risen  in  value  from  3/.  lOr.  to  51.  or  6/.  * Black  cattle,^  how- 
ever, may  still  be  considered  as  the  staple  riches  of  Inveraess,  and  on  which  principally 
the  farmers  depend  to  enable  them  to  jray  their  tents. 
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resided  for  a certain  number  of  weeks,  until  the  pasture  became  scarce. 
A trusty  person  was  sent  before  them  to  drive  away  any  wandering  cattle 
that  miglit  have  trespassed  within  the  bounds  that  were  to  be  preserved. 
The  men  returned  occasionally  to  the  farm  or  homestead,  to  collect  the 
fuel,  or  hoe  the  potatoes,  or  weed  the  crop ; and,  when  the  season  for 
weeding  the  flax  arrived,  the  women  went  home  for  that  purpose.  When 
the  bounds  are  extensive  they  have  frequently  more  than  one  of  these 
stations,  which  are  called  ree  or  orce*,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
sAea/i/tgs  in  English.  In  such  cases  the  guardian  of  the  grass  was  sent 
forward  to  another  shealing  whenever  the  family  arrived  at  that  destined 
for  Uieir  temporary  residence.  He  was  called  the  poindler,  probably 
because  he  had  public  authority  to  poind  (whence,  pound),  and  confine  tlie 
stray  cattle,  and  to  demand  the  fine  established  by  law  for  the  trespass. 
When  these  pastures  were  unusually  rich,  as  at  the  head  of  a lake  or  by 
the  sides  of  brooks  in  the  valleys,  the  inhabitants  of  two  or  more  farms 
associated  together,  and«te  the  grass  of  iheW  shealings  in  common.  This 
was  the  season  of  contentment  and  often  of  festivity.  The  women  em- 
ployed themselves  in  spinning  wool  to  clothe  their  families,  and  in  making 
butter  and  cheese  for  part  of  their  winter  provisions  t ; and  the  youths 
occupied  themselves  in  fishing  or  athletic  exercises ; and  at  evening  the 
primitive  custom  of  dancing  on  the  green  and  singing  Gaelic  songs  was 
not  forgotten.  The  sheatings  lasted  from  one  to  two  months  or  more, 
and  when  the  pasture  was  all  consumed  they  returned  to  their  home* 
ateads.|  ’ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Lean,  in  an  Appendix  to  this  Survey,  has  some 
remarks  on  these  shealings,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  acknow* 
lodged  by  the  Inverness  farmers,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  what  he 
recommended  has  been  adopted.  He  is  speaking  of  the  system  of  over- 
stocking generally,  and  even  on  these  shealings.  He  says  that,  * on  every 
farm,  an  overstock  is  kept.  If  the  cattle  are  brought  through  the  winter, 
that  is  considered  sufficient ; and  after  a severe  winter  they  appear  in  a 
most  miserable  plight,  and  those  of  them  intended  for  sale  are  seldom  fit 
for  the  market  before  the  end  of  the  summer  and,  he  asks,  ‘is  there  not 
an  evident  loss  here  ? — is  there  not  more  profit  from  one  beast  well,  than 
from  two  poorly  or  indifferently  kept?’  lie,  therefore,  submitted  to  the 
Society  of  Agriculture  ‘to  give  premiums  to  those  who  shall  have  their 
whole  stock  o(  black  cattle  in  the  liest  order  in  the  month  of  May,  or  who, 
in  tliat  montii,  shalldiave  the  beasts  intended  for  sale  in  the  best  market- 
able condition.  An  emulation  of  this  kind  would  prove  an  incitement  to 
ihc  culUvalion  of  turnips  and  sown  grass,  as,  without  these,  it  is  not  easy 


AV  **  ^ OmIic  word,  which  signifies  a tleer~Joreii : lliese  shealings,  therefore,  were 

me  nrrt  enCToachments  made  by  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  on  the  territories  of  the 
fall  possession  of  the  itratAs,  or  lower  valHes. 

* 1 1*^*  ^ his  ‘ ilighland  Superstitions,*  tells  us  that  great  virtue  was  once  snp- 

posra  to  belong  to  some  of  tliis  cheese,  but  the  difficulty  which  attended  the  manufacture 
of  it  corresponaed  with  its  value.  He  says,  * you  must  go  to  the  summit  of  some  steep 
feet  of  quadrupeds  never  /rorf,  and  gather  that  herb  in  the 
V called  “ monan,"  which  con  lie  pointed  out  by  any  “ wise  jierson.”  This 

herb  )ou  must  give  to  the  cow;  and  of  the  milk  of  the  cow  you  are  to  make  a cheese,  and 
TP^wver  eaU  of  that  cheeee  is  for  ever  after  perfectly  secure  from  evefy  species  of  fairy 

41.  ^ hi*  Statistical  Account  of  Walls  in  the  Orkneys,  says  of 

these  8heaUn^,—‘  Their  household  furniture  must  be  described  negatively.  No  b«l, 
so  table,  no  chair.  These  the  Highlander  does  not  reckon  among  the  necessaries  of  life, 
**/t  ^ if  earth  serve  him  fur  all  the  three.  In  his  shealing,  oimiiosed  of  earth 

ud  a tew  sticks,  you  find  no  other  furniture  than  a few  dishes  for  his  milk,  and  a bowl 

as  in  philosophy,  is  the  maxim,  “ nature  is  content 
With  a UtUe."  * * ' 
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to  keep  cattle  in  pfood  order  throiiirh  the  winter.’  He  also  asks  ‘ whether 
it  would  not  he  for  the  interest  of  the  tenants  not  to  keep  a lurper  stock  of 
black  cuttle  than  they  could  maintain  without  sendinjr  any  part  of  it  to 
the  hill  at  any  seassn  of  the  year,  and  that  the  hiU-pram  ihould  be  applied 
excluxively  to  the  maintenance  of  theep9‘  Mr.  M’Lean  little  thoiijrht 
how  soon  the  sheep  would  be  thus  introduced,  and  how  many  ‘flocks’ 
would  be  fed  ‘on  the  Grampian  hills,’  to  the  improvement,  and  not  the 
diminution  and  deterioration  of  the  breed  of  cattle. 

If  Inverness  were  no  otherwise  interestinfr  to  the  a^rriculturist,  it  would 
have  some  importance  in  his  estimation  ns  the  grand  mart  of  the  West 
Highland  cattle.  Not  only  all  those  from  Skye  and  the  outer  Hehrides  are 
sent  thefe  for  sale,  and  many  come  from  Argyle  to  the  try.ite  of  Inverness, 
whence  they  travel  south  again,  but  it  contains  within  itself  more  than 
42,000  licad  of  cattle.  These  are  not  fairs  or  markets  appointed 

by  public  authority,  but  by  concert  among  the  dealers.  The  manner  of 
conducting  them  is  very  curious.  When  the  drovers  from  the  south,  or 
from  the  Interior  of  Scotland,  make  their  appearanco  in  the  Highlands, 
about  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  they  give  notice  at 
the  cliurches  that,  on  a particular  day,  and  at  some  central  place  in  the 
district,  they  will  be  ready  to  purchase. 

'I'hc  price  Is,  like  that  of  everything  else,  regulated  by  the  demand,  and 
of  this  the  farmers  can  only  Judge  by  the  number  of  the  drovers  or  the 
intelligence  which  they  have  received  from  their  correspondents  in  the 
south.  Much  address  is  used  on  both  sides  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  market 
at  these  meetings,  and  perhaps  many  trysts  are  held  before  the  price  is 
Anally  determined.  Borne  appear  to  bo  resolved  to  guard  themselves  from 
imposition,  for  they  sell  their  cattle  conditionally,  bargaining  that  if  the 
prices  rise  within  a limited  time  they  shall  receive  so  much  more,  and  that 
if  they  fall  the  drovsr  shall  obtain  a deduction. 

'rhis  traffic  is  carried  on,  with  little  intermission,  from  May  to  October ; 
for  from  the  system  of  winter  starvation,  too  much  pursued,  comparatively 
few  may  be  able  to  travel  at  first,  or  for  a considerable  time  afterwards ; 
although  the  cattle  that  are  ready  fetch  the  best  price,  because  they  can 
be  immediately  put  on  the  southern  pastures. 

The  practice  of  letting  cattle  for  hire  is  not  unfrequent  in  Inverness. 
The  hirer  is  usually  bound  to  furnish  the  owner  with  one  calf,  one  stone 
(of  twenty-two  pounds)  of  butter,  and  two  stones  of  chee.se  aVinually,  or 
one  calf  and  a variable  sum  of  money  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
cattle,  all  expenses  of  keep  being  defrayed  by  the  owner.  This  is  a very 
unsatisfactory  mode  of  conducting  a farm  ; and  when  the  interests  of  the 
two  parties  are  continually  clashing,  as  they  must  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment, there  can  be  little  cordiality  on  either  side,  and  there  will  often  ba 
great  injustice  on  both. 


THE  NORTH  HIGHLAND  CATTLE. 

These  occupy  the  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  Inverness,  including  the 
counties  of  Ross,  Sutherland  and  Caithne.ss,  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands.  The  cattle  were  exceedingly  dilferent  from  those  which  we  have 
described,  more  diminutive  in  size,  and  fifty  years  ago  were  deficient  in 
many  valuable  points.  The  heads  of  the  native  breed  were  large  and 
coarse,  the  hacks  high  anil  narrow,  the  ribs  flat,  the  chest  small,  the  bones 
large,  the  leg.s  long  ; and,  as  a necessary  consequence  of  all  this,  there 
was  great  difliculty  in  getting  them  fat  at  all,  and  they  never  fattened 
equably.  'I'liis  is  easily  explained  by  the  consideration  that  the  climate 
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is  cold,  tlic  country  is  nn  arublc  one,  the  distance  from  the  market  is 
great,  and,  therefore,  the  breeding  of  cattle  liad  not  always  been  a eon* 
sideration  of  much  importance  to  the  farmer.  This  defect  and  disgrace 
of  the  northern  district  was  at  length  forced  on  the  attention  of  the 
agriculturist,  and,  by  crosses  from  various  breeds,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  improve  his  stock  both  for  the  dairy,  the  grazier,  and  the  plough : with 
what  success  he  has  laboured,  a rapid  survey  of  the  northern  counties 
will  show. 


THE  BHETLANO  ISLANDS. 


int  Shtstand  Bull.] 


We  commence  with  the  northernmost  group  of  islands,  situated  nearly 
half-way  between  the  coasU  of  Scotland  and  Norway.  They  consist  of 
one  chief  island,  nearly  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  breadth, 
and  a numerous  group  of  diminutive  ones  scattered  around,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  north.  Jamieson,  in  his  ‘ Mineralogy,’  page  2,  says  that,  ‘ on 
viewing  these  islands,  a wonderful  scene  of  rugged,  black,  and  barren 
rocks  presents  ilself  to  our  view.  No  tree  or  shrub  appears  to  relieve  the 
eye  in  wandering  over  these  dreary  scenes,  and  only  gray  rocks  appear 
rising  from  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  pools,  and  shores,  bounded  by  the 
wildest  precipices.'  There  are,  in  fact,  few  or  no  artificial  grasses  or  green 
crops,  or  enclosures  capable  of  protecting  these  crops,  and  grasses  could 
not  be  brought  to  perfection  in  the  open  fields  of  these  islands : there  is 
nothing  but  moss,  and  heath,  and  sea-weed,  yet  there  is  a breed  of  horses, 
diminutive,  indeed,  but  beautiful,  and  hardy,  and  strung ; and  the  cattle 
exhibit  evident  traces  of  the  same  origin  with  the  West  Highlanders. 
They  have  been  diminished  in  size  by  the  coldness  of  the  climate  and  the 
scarcity  of  food ; but  they  have  not  been  so  seriously  injured  by  the 
folly  of  men — they  have  not  Iteen  domesticated  to  be  starved  outright. 
They  are  small,  gaunt,  ill-shaped,  so  far,  indeed,  ns  their  shape  can  be 
ascertained  through  the  long  thick  hair  with  which  they  are  covered,  and 
which  forms  an  impenetrable  defence  against  the  snow  and  the  sleet. 
They  are  rarely  more  than  four  feet  high  at  the  withers,  and  sometimes 
scarcely  more  than  thirty-five  or  forty  pounds  a quarter. 
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The  Shcll.-ind  cattle  cuiitrive  to  live  on  their  native  moors  anil  wastes, 
and  some  of  them  fatten  there  ; for  a considerable  and  increasinf;  quan- 
tity of  beef  is  salted  in  Shetland  and  sent  to  the  mainland,  the  quality  of 
which  is  exceedinpfly  (rood.  When,  however,  the  Shetlanders  are  trans- 
ported to  the  comparatively  richer  pastures  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  they 
thrive  with  almost  incredible  rapidity,  and  their  flesh  and  fat,  being  so  newly 
and  quickly  laid  on,  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  delicious  and  tender.  They 
run  to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  or  even  twenty  stones  in  weight.  If  they  are 
carried  still  farther  south  they  rarely  thrive  ; they  become  sickly,  and  even 
poor,  in  the  midst  of  abundance  ; the  change  is  too  great,  and  the  consti- 
tution cannot  become  habituated  to  it.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr. 
Wilniot  Horton  have  given  a fair  trial  to  these  Lilliputian  cattle,  and  the 
result  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

The  Shetland  cows  are  housed  every  night,  whether  in  winter  or 
summer ; and  not  having  straw  for  litter,  the  defect  is  supplied  by  heath 
and  peat-dust.  The  dung  used  to  be  suflered  to  accumulate  in  a strange 
manner.  Instead  of  being  daily  carried  out,  it  was  spread  over  the  byre, 
until  the  cattle  could  no  longer  find  entrance  between  the  floor  and  the 
roof.  Then  only  it  was  of  necessity  rcmovetl.  They  yield  a very  small 
portion  of  milk,  whether  in  their  native  country  or  elsewhere,  but  that 
which  they  do  give  is  exceedingly  rich. 

The  Shetlanders  have  a curious  way  of  extracting  the  butter  from  it 
The  milk  is  put  into  the  churn  as  soon  as  procured,  and  in  small  farms 
two  or  three  days  elapse  before  the  vessel  is  full.  The  process  of  churn- 
ing then  commences  ; and  when  the  butter  is  about  to  separate  from  the 
whey  some  red-hot  stunes  are  thrown  in,  and  the  churning  continued 
until  the  separation  is  complete,  and  the  butter  floats  on  the  top.  This  is 
sometimes  very  carefully  washed  for  home-consumption  or  for  the  market; 
but  when  it  is  destined  to  constitute  part  of  the  rent  (for  a portion  of 
that  was,  not  many  years  ago,  demanded  in  kind)  it  was  sadly  dirty  and 
badly  tasted.  The  butter-milk  is  then  boiled,  and  another  portion  of  butter 
is  .separated,  which  is  not  so  rich  : this  is  chiefly  reserved  for  home  use. 
The  remaining  fluid,  called  bland,  used  to  be,  but  is  not  so  much  now, 
the  ordinary  drink  of  the  poorer  Shetlanders.  It  is  sometimes  preserved 
until  the  winter,  and  is  supposed  to  be  very  wholesome. 

A country  so  barren  may  be  easily  overstocked,  and  it  is  so  to  a certain 
depprec,  particularly  since  the  introduction  of  sheep  husbandry.  A great 
many  of  the  calves  arc  therefore  killed  very  early,  and  some  even  on  the 
day  that  they  are  dropped.  The  calves  that  are  reared  are  never  allowed 
to  suck  their  mothers,  but  are  fed,  at  first,  with  milk,  and  afierwards  with 
bland.  This  is  poor  food,  but  they  are  by  this  means  early  prepared  (or 
the  privations  to  which  they  are  afterwards  cxpo.sed. 

The  little  Shetland  oxen  are  still  occasionally  worked  in  the  plough. 
Horses  and  oxen  were  formerly  yoked  abreast  to  the  same  jrlough ; but  the 
oxen  are  gradually  getting  into  disuse : indeed  a great  part  ofjhe  island 
is  too  rocky  for  the  plough,  and  is  dug  with  the  spade ; and,  sometimes, 
even  at  the  present  day,  the  spade  husbandry  is  used  where  the  plough 
might  be  profitably  introduced. 

Some  of  the  smaller  islands  called  ‘ The  Holmes,'  and  which  are  nearly 
or  quite  uninhabited,  yield  more  succulent  pasture ; and  the  cattle  are 
occasionally  sent  there  to  prepare  them  for  their  migration  to  the  south. 
They  thrive  rapidly  on  these  little  solitudes.  When  a statistical  account  of 
these  islands  was  taken  forty  years  ago,  they  contained  3000  cows,  1000 
oxen,  and  10,000  young  cattle.  They  have,  however,  rapidly  increased, 
for  more  than  44,000  now  inhabit  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands.  It 
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is  much  to  be  refrretted  that  so  numerous  and  valuable  a breed  should  be 
so  much  nefriected  : but  the  fact  is,  that  the  Shetland  isles  are  principally 
a fishing  station.  Their  very  appearance  caused  them  to  be  selected  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  profits  occasionally  resulting  from  the  fisheries — to 
the  heritors  or  proprietors,  at  least — have  made  them,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Orkneys,  comparatively  careless  as  to  the  productions  of  the  soil, 

THE  ORENEV  ISLANDS. 

The  Orkney  Islands,  or  ancient  Orcades,  lie  much  nearer  the  mainland, 
and  are  not  so  considerable  as  the  Shetland  Islands.  The  number  of 
inhabited  islands  is  twenty-nine,  and  there  are  thirty-nine  smaller  ones, 
called  holmes,  covered  with  constant  herbage,  and  on  which  cattle  and 
sheep  are  sometimes  grazed.  The  climate  is  moist  and  variable,  the  sum- 
mers short,  and  rarely  hot,  the  winters  long,  but  not  cold,  tlie  spring  late, 
and  the  ungenial  weather  often  continuing  until  June. 

The  cattle,  which  were  formerly  even  smaller  and  more  ill-shaped  than 
the  Shetlanders,  have  been  considerably  improved,  for  there  is  much  good 
pasture  in  the  Orkneys  ; but  there  is  necessity  for  greater  improvement  in 
the  management  of  them  ere  they  can  become  a very  profitable  stuck.  So 
late  as  1795  ‘ all  the  cattle,  except  the  milch-cows,  were  turned  out  to  the 
hills  and  moors,  where  they  made  a shift  to  preserve  life,  but  were  stinted 
in  their  growth,  and  the  queys  were  often  five  and  six  years  old  before  they 
had  a calf.  When  the  cattle  are  thus  turned  out  to  their  liberty,’  the 
reporter  says,  * he  whose  com  is  unripe  must  cut  it  down,  or  expect  to 
have  it  destroyed ; and  when  hunger  and  cold  force  home  the  half-starved 
cattle  from  the  hill,  the  hill  dykes  are  too  weak  to  keep  them  out ; it  is 
Impossible  either  to  poind  these  animals,  or  to  prevent  their  incursions; 
and  they  must  be  hunted  with  dogs  to  the  mountains,  perhaps  after  dozens 
of  them  have  rnn  through  fields  of  standing  corn.’ — Hev.  J.  MeUcolm't 
Statistical  Account  of  Slennc.ss. 

The  cattle  are  better  milkers  than  the  Shetlanders,  and  quite  as  good 
feeders.  More  oxen  are  used  for  agricultural  labour,  and  they  are  de- 
cidedly better  for  this  purpose  than  the  Shetlanders;  yet,  compared  with 
the  Western  Highlanders,  they  are  an  inferior  race.  Their  heads  are  low, 
their  backs  high,  their  buttocks  thin,  their  bones  prominent,  their  horns 
short,  and  bending  towards  the  forehead*. 

* Mr.  Moriion,  in  his  ‘ Statiitical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Dalting,'  after  saying  that  a 
small  ;)art  of  it  only  is  under  cultivation,  gives  a very  curious  account  of  the  manner  of 
ploughing.  He  says,  that  ‘ there  are  out  more  tlian  six  ploughs  in  the  parish.  The 
plough  is  made  of  a sm.'vll  crooked  piece  of  wood,  at  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a slender 
pliahie  piece  of  oak,  that  is  fastened  to  the  yoke  laid  across  the  necks  of  the  oxen.  The 
man  who  holds  the  plui^h  walks  tiy  its  side,  and  directs  it  with  a stilt  or  handle  fixed 
to  the  top  of  it.  The  driver,  if  so  he  can  he  called,  goes . Isjfore  the  oxen,  and  jmlls  them 
on  by  a rope  tied  round  their  horns,  and  some  people  with  spades  follow  the  plough,  to 
level  the  furdow  and  break  the  clods, 

‘ A considemble  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  sold  to  the  Lerwick  merchants,  who 
kill  them,  and  send  them  packed  to  Leith  market : 700  milch  cows  ore  kept  in  the  pariah, 
beside  oxen  and  young  cattle.  A great  jiart  of  the  land  is  let  on  buUsr~rcHl.  Good  12d, 
land  will  let  at  sixteen  merks  of  butter  (about  20  lbs.),  and  2tr.  Scots  (2s.  Knglish)  ;ier 
merk,  erpiivalent  to  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  Tire  butter  is  generally  compuuodesl  for 
at  the  aven^  price,  tiesidc  this,  dOd.  is  rerpiired  from  each  family  for  services, (assisting 
in  the  reaping,  hay. making,  and  various  agricultural  lalrours,)  if  they  are  not  paid  in 
kinrl ; and  also  a cock  and  a hen  is  demanded  for  every  two  merks  of  land.'  These 
relics,  however,  of  feudal  tenure  are  now  growing  into  disrtse.  At  that  time  a guotl  ox  was 
worth  .75/.  (3/.  sterling)  Scots ; and  a fat  cow  sold  f.rr  24/.  (2/.  sterling).  The  ox  would 
weigh  from  300  to  40U  cwl.,  and  the  cow  from  1 70  to  250  lbs. 

- Mr.  Horison  says,  that  * the  situation  of  that  parish,  and  of  the  Iliglilands  generally, 
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This  is  the  northernmost  county  of  Scotland,  and  the  climate  is  cold  and 
uiigenial ; there  is  no  lng;h  land  on  the  north  coast  to  break  the  force  of 
tile  wind,  which  sets  in  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  from  the  north* 
west  or  the  west.  In  that  season  of  the  year  when  vegetation  is  most 
rapid  in  other  countries,  namely,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  June,  the  north-west  wind  blows  incessantly,  and  the  growth  of  every- 
thing is  completely  checked.  Three  fourths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
county  is  either  a deep  peuUmoss,  or  lofty  barren  mountain  covered  only 
with  peat-earth  and  heather.  It  will  not  then  be  wondered  at  that,  not  fifty 
years  ago,  the  Caitliness  brce<l  of  cattle,  although  hardy,  was  the  worst  in 
all  Scotland.  The  distance  of  this  county  from  all  the  markets  for  cattle, 
discouraged  any  attempt  at  improving  the  breed,  and  the  same  improvi. 
dent  system  of  overstocking  which  we  have  reprobated  in  the  Highlands 
completed  the  evil*.  Captain  Henderson,  the  scientific  as  well  us  instruc- 
tive author  of  the  ‘Agricultural  Survey  of  Caithness,*  very  expressively 
says  that  ‘ these  animals  were  not  fed,  but  merely  kc]>t  alive  by  a little 
straw  given  them  twice  a day  from  the  end  of  December  until  the  hill- 
])usture  would  recover  them  in  ^lay  and  June;  and  that  being  thus 
starved  one-half  of  the  year,  they  assumed  a thin,  lank  shape  t.* 

was  most  deplorable  in  the  winter  of  1784.  The  crop  of  oats  failed  in  1782.  It  was 
worse  in  17b3  ; and  the  winter  of  1784  was  a lon^  and  severe  one.  Many  cattle  died 
uf  ubsulute  starvation.  A mortality  broke  out,  and  destroyed  many  more  ; 427  were  lost 
in  that  parish.  Oats  rose  to  45«.  \>cr  boll.  The  most  substantial  tanners  fared  badly  ; 
the  poorer  ones  lived  on  welks,  and  limpets,  and  such  other  fish  as  the  tea-ehore  affbrded.* 
—Sir  John  Sinclatr't  Siaiitlicai  Account  of  Scotland, 

* The  Her.  Mr.  Cameron,  in  hts  Statistical  Aconint  of  Halkirk,  in  this  county,  has 
some  appropriate  remarks  on  this  point : — ‘ 1 > am  persuaded  that  the  number  (of  black 
cattle)  rear^  is  near  oue-third  more  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  or  the  parish  can  well 
maintain.  This  is  the  cause  why  our  cows  do  not  usually  yield  so  much  milk  as  might 
be  ex]>ected — why  the  cattle  are  in  general  poorer,  and  of  less  site  than  they  might  have 
been,  and  consequently  fetch  such  low  prices  in  the  market.  What  is  their  motive  &r 
this  unfrugal  and  roietaken  plan  P Because  the  commerce  in  that  cattle  is  their  principal 
de;>emlence ; and  they  calculate  their  stock  according  to  their  number,  and  not  according 
to  their  quality.  Besides,  having  no  other  way  tu  answer  Martinmas  demands,  they 
pinch  their  families  in  the  necessary  food  arising  from  these  animals,  from  an  overwesning 
6x|>ectation,  and  the  mistaken  idea,  that  if  they  have  plenty  of  calves  they  will  be  able 
tu  answer  these  demands,  whiclx  hang  a mighty  terror  over  their  heads  every  year.  Thus 
it  happens  that  they  themselves  and  their  cattle  are  half-starved,  and  their  ill-founded 
expectations  often  frustrated.  Whereas,  had  they  adopted  another  plan,  and  kept  an 
adequate  number  of  cattle  only,  their  families  would  be  better  supported,  their  cattle  better 
in  quality  and  value,  and  the  demands  of  the  landlord  more  readily  answered.' 

f The  Hev.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Statistical  Account  of  Watlin,  in  this  county,  in  1794, 
very  strongly  and  projwrly  reprobates  the  system  of  cattle-management  in  Caitliness. 
He  says, — ^ From  our  remote  situation  and  little  intercourse  with  other  countries,  we  have 
hitherto  been  neglected,  if  not  despised.  Oflate,  strangcfs  have  begun  to  creep  in  among 
us,  Init  there  are  local  practices  and  local  prejudices  among  us  which  require  to  be  laid 
aside  before  great  improvement  can  take  place,  or  strangers  reside  with  real  comfort  to 
themselves.  From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  the  practice  here,  for  cattle  of  all  kinds 
to  travel  and  fee<l  jiromiscuuusly,  without  diMtinction  of  propexty,  from  the  day  the  last 
sheaf  was  put  into  the  farm-yard  till  the  conclusion  of  the  b<*nn  seed,  in  the  end  of  May, 
or  tlic  U'ginniug  of  June.  The  prejudice  of  this  practice  to  land  in  general,  and  to  amble 
land  in  particular,  is  sufficiently  evident.  The  active,  enterprising  farmer  can  never  avail 
himself  of  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  hb  possession,  unless  he  is  ot  liberty  to 
use  and  lay  it  out  a.s  he  plea.ses.  He  can  never  benefit  himself  either  by  fallow  or  green 
cru;i8,  so  long  os  cattle  of  every  kind — his  neighbours,  as  well  as  his  own— are  at  fre^om, 
for  eight  months  nearly  out  of  the  ttvelve,  to  traverse  his  fields,  day  and  night,  wet  aiid 
dry.  Such  a custom  may,  and  no  doubt  does  profit  the  sluggard.  His  cattle  are  half  roaiu- 
tained  at  the  expense  of  his  nciglibours ; but  men  of  this  description  ought  not  to  be 
sup[H>rted  at  the  expense  of  the  willing,  industrious  farmers.  His  spirited  endeavouis  to 
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T,  Caithness  afTords  a splendid  example  of  what  one  scientific  and  zealous 
man  is  capable  of  effectinfr.  Sir  John  Sinclair  had  lar(;e  property  in 
Caithness : he  observed  and  lamented,  and  materially  suffer^  by  this 
wretched  state  of  the  cattle,  and  thouf;ht  of  many  plans  for  their  improve- 
ment. He  first  tried  what  he  could  do  by  crossiiijr  the  native  breed.  The 
chest  was  small,  and  the  ribs  flat,  and  the  back  thin  ; there  was  not  room 
for  the  heart  to  beat,  nor  the  lunjjs  to  play.  He  first  thoupht  of  the  deep 
chest,  and  broad  loins,  and  barrelled  carcase  of  the  Galloway.  Here 
seemed  to  be  the  very  points  in  which  the  Caithness  breed  was  most  defi- 
cient, and  in  which  it  was  of  most  importance  to  improve  them  ; and  there- 
fore he  crossed  the  Caithness  cow  with  the  Galloway  bull.  But  he  had 
not  sufficicnlly  thought  that  although  he  might  bring  the  rounded  form, 
and  larger  size  of  the  Galloway  bull,  he  coidd  not  bring  the  mild  climate 
and  the  fine  herbage  of  Galloway;  and  experience  taught  him  the  Iruih  of 
the  axiom,  that  the  breed  must  be  suited  to  the  climate,  or  it  will  not 
thrive.  He  improved  the  size  of  the  Caithness  cattle  : they  were  better 
for  the  yoke,  but  they  did  not  fatten  so  kindly,  and  their  milking  proper* 
ties  were  even  deteriorated. 

He  then  bethought  him  of  the  West  Highlanders,  a kindred  race,  even 
though  his  own  were  so  degenerated  ; the  inhabitants  likewise  of  a cold 
and  variable  climate ; thriving  there,  and  possessing  also  those  admirable 
points  in  which  the  Caithness  were  so  deficient.  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded. On  a lowland  farm,  the  Skye  cattle  grew  to  a size  with  which 
none  of  the  Caithness  breed  could  compare,  and  they  lost  not  one  point 
of  excellence.  On  a highland  farm  they  were  somewhat  inferior  in  size  ; 
but  they  throve  even  more  rapidly  than  the  others ; they  made  beef  of  the 
most  excellent  quality,  and  they  well  paid  the  farmer  for  their  keep. 

Tlien  the  Caithness  cattle  were  crossed  by  the  West  Highlanders ; and 
at  every  cross  they  were  improved;  and  when  they  had  become  aimost 
entirely  Skye  or  Argyle  blood,  they  were  best  of  all.  The  Argyle  cattle 
were  preferred  for  the  lowlands, — the  Skye  for  the  higher  and  rougher 
country ; and  very  considerable  improvement  was  effected  with  regard 
both  to  the  breeding  and  the  grazing  of  cattle.  The  only  cause  of  regret 
was  the  distance  of  the  markets,  yet  the  growing  excellence  of  the  cattle 
paid  fur  the  length  of  the  journey, 

Afier  this.  Sir  John  Sinclair  gradually  discarded  the  Galloway  even 
from  the  plough ; and  from  the  Skye,  and  more  particularly  from  the 
Argyle  breed,  he  got  as  quick,  and  honest,  and  hardy  workers,  and  pro- 
fitable fatteners,  as  he  could  reasonably  desire ; and  Caithness  will  not 
now  yield  to  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Sutherland  or  Ross  in  the 
form  or  value  of  her  cattie. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  Caithness,  and  the  want  of  food  even 
to  the  middle  of  June,  were  great  obstacles  to  improvement;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  same  miscalculating  avarice  which  induced  the  breeders 
here,  as  in  other  counties,  to  overstock  their  farms.  The  want  of  spring  food, 
however,  was,  in  some  measure,  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  the  rye- 
grass, which  will  start  early,  and  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  afford  a hite 
at  l^t,  if  not  be  ready  to  cut,  when  nothing  else  is  to  be  had  : and  when 
turnip-feeding  was  added  to  this,  the  improvement  of  the  cattle,  and  the 
]>rofit  of  the  farmer  became  greater  ; for  the  beast  which  had  been  tumip- 
fed  in  the  winter,  and  got  rye-grass  in  the  spring,  was  ready  for  the 

provide  or  himself,  and  serve  the  public,  ought  not  to  be  rendered  abortive  merely  to 
gratify  the  indolence  of  the  sloven,  who,  rather  than  exert  himself  in  constant  acts  of 
industry,  is  content  to  live  ia  a hovel,  to  be  clothed  in  rags,  and  to  feed  uism  bread  and 
wator.’ 
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market  a full  year  before  he  otherwise  would  have  been.  This  improved 
mode  of  feeding  was,  however,  in  the  hands  of  few,  and  tlie  majority  of 
the  cattle  were  straw-fed  in  the  winter,  and  had  mere  common  pasturage 
in  the  summer;  yet  even  they  did  well  when  not  overstocked,  and  yielded  a 
reasonable  remuneration  to  the  farmer. 

A few  beasts  are  fed  for  home  consumption  ; hut  they  are  generally  old 
cows  and  oxen  which  the  drovers  refuse  to  purchase  : yet  at  nine,  ten,  and 
eleven  years  old,  they  will  fatten  speedily  enough,  and  make  good  beef. 
Some  are  grass-fed  in  the  spring  and  summer;  and  the  early  rye-grass  is 
particularly  valuable  here-  Others  are  stall-fed,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
autumn,  this  is  accomplished  quickly  and  without  difficulty.  Turnips  with 
oat-straw  are  given  at  first,  and  the  beasts  are  finished  off  with  bruised 
oats  and  beans,  which  arc  said  to  give  firmness  to  the  flesh.  The  common 
cattle  do  not  now  fare  so  badly  in  Caithness  ns  in  some  other  counties. 
There  is  more  arable  ground  here  than  is  found  farther  south ; and 
although  the  beasts  often  wander  over  the  commons  during  the  day,  they 
get  straw,  and,  sometimes,  turnips  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

In  the  highland  part  of  the  county  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  so  far  a.s 
cattle  are  concerned,  is  principally  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  them.  That, 
ill  fact,  is  the  primitive,  although  nut  always  the  most  profitable,  business 
of  the  Highlander;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country  the  care  of  the 
dairy  is  added,  or  the  land  is  principally  cultivated  for  the  dairy.  Mere 
a diflerent  breed  of  cows  is  necessary.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  the 
Highland  cattle,  excellent  as  they  are  for  graiting,  will  yield  no  remu- 
nerating profit  as  milkers.  Sir  John  Sinclair  first  endeavoured  to  cross 
the  native  cattle  with  the  Iluchaii  breed.  These  were  the  nearest,  and 
they  were  excellent  dairy  cows  in  their  own  peculiar  district.  To  a certain 
extent  they  answered,  but  the  quantity  was  not  increased  so  much  as  had 
been  expected,  and  the  grazing  qualities  were  a little  impaired. 

He  next  tried  the  Dunlop  or  Ayrshire  bull.  The  Caithness  became  a 
better  milker;  but  there  was  something  in  the  character  of  the  Highland 
beast  that  would  not  amalgamate  with  the  lowland  dairy  blood,  for  even 
when  on  its  native  ground,  it  lost  much  of  its  propensity  to  speedy  fatten- 
ing. Many  of  the  pure  Ayrshire  cows  wen:  therefore  used  in  the  dairies 
of  Caithness,  and  they  still  maintain  their  ground,  either  pure,  or  gradu- 
ally working  upon  the  milking  unthriftiness  of  the  Ilighlunder. 

The  dairy  is  often  managed  here  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  manner  as 
in  other  places  more  to  the  south.  Tlie  farmer  provides  cattle  and  pasturage, 
but  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  the  produce  ; he  bar- 
gains with  some  dairy-woman  to  deliver  to  him  annually  a calf  for  every 
two  cows,  and  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  butter,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
cheese  for  each  cow,  the  value  of  which  may  be  nearly  5/. ; but  others, 
and  more  satisfactorily,  and  profitably  too,  take  upon  themselves  the  whole 
management  of  their  pmperty.  The  dairy  has  much  improved  in  Caith- 
ness ; but,  on  account  of  its  situation  and  soil,  it  must  always  be  very 
inferior  to  that  in  the  southernmost  counties  of  Scotland.  Many  of  the 
Orkney  cows  are  used  by  the  small  farmers,  and  for  a cottager’s  cow 
there  arc  few  better. 

Including  the  cattle  both  for  the  dairy  and  grazing,  Caithness  contains 
about  15,000.  'Tliree  thousand  of  these  are  annually  sold  to  the 
drovers,  who  make  their  appearance  in  this  county,  and  begin  to  hold  their 
Irysts,  about  the  latter  end  of  April.  'The  first  regidar  market  for  the  sale 
of  the  north-country  cattle  is  at  Amulrie  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May: 
to  this  succeeds  Cockhill  on  the  16th,  and  then  Falkirk,  Broughill,  and 
Newcastle.  The  tloU  are  usually  three  years  and  a half  when  first  offered 
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for  sale,  and  then  weigh  about  twenty  stonei : when  fattened,  they  will 
double  lliat  weight  if  of  the  improved  breed  j but  the  old  Caithness  cattle 
will  seldom  weigh  more  than  twenty-five  stones,  when  in  the  best  condi- 
tion. The  price  of  these  »loU  varies  with  the  demand,  and  the  .season,  and 
the  breed.  Tlie  old  Caithness  will  frequently  not  sell  for  more  than  3f.  ; 
the  best  Highlanders  have  brought  8i.  or  9/.  per  head.  The  journey  from 
Caithness  to  Carlisle  occupies  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  days  ; they 
are  usually  taken  in  droves  of  about  250,  aud  the  expense  is  nearly  it.  6d, 
per  head. 

Oxen  are  yet  used  in  Caithness  for  husbandry  work.  The  native 
breed  has  neither  sufficient  substance  nor  spirit ; the  Galloways  are 
heavier  but  slow,  and  do  not  thrive  well  in  Caithness,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  Highlanders  are  the  best  working  oxen.  A pair  of  oxen  are  generally 
used  in  the  cart.  Four  were  often  driven  abreo.st  in  the  plough,  the  driver 
curiously  walking  backward  between  the  central  oxen*.  A small  farmer, 
now  and  then,  harnes.ses  two  ponies  with  a pair  of  oxen.  The  heavier 
.southern  cattle  have  had  a fair  trial,  and  are  nearly  abandoned  ; and  hus- 
bandry work,  even  with  the  West  Highland  oxen,  is  not  performed  so  much 
as  it  used  to  be.  Tlie  oxen  are  broken-in  at  three  years'  old  ; at  five  they 
are  in  their  prime,  and  they  are  worked  until  eight  or  ten  years  ; when  they 
are  sometimes  sold  to  the  drovers  in  travelling  condition,  but  ofteiier  fat- 
tened at  home.  Their  food  in  winter  is  straw,  or  chaff,  and  occasionally  a 
few  turnips;  in  summer  they  have  hay,  but  no  corn,  except  the  larger 
oxeti ; and  when  they  are  not  at  work,  they  pasture  with  the  milch  cows. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  in  so  ungenial  a climate  as  that  of  Caithness 
the  cattle  are  subject  to  many  distempers.  The  sudden  variation  of  tem- 
perature and  of  food,  and  the  change  from  slarvation  to  comparative 
plenty  when  vegetation  does  at  length,  and  with  strange  rapidity,  proceed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring,  arc  the  causes  of  some  of  the  most  fre- 
quent and  fatal  diseases.  Among  the  rest  is  inflammatory  fever,  known 
in  its  various  stages  by  the  names  of  black  quarter  and  hatly.  Supersti- 
tion is  still  prevalent  enough  in  all  parts  of  the  Highlands,  but  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  Caithnes.s.  Captain  Henderson  gives  some  strange  ac- 
counts of  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  in  a country  where  the  name  of 
a veterinary  surgeon  is  almost  unknown.  He  says  that  ‘in  former  times, 
when  a beast  was  seized  with  the  black  quarter  it  was  taken  to  a house 
where  no  cattle  were  ever  ajler  to  enter,  and  there  the  heart  was  torn  out 
while  the  animal  was  alive,  and  hung  up  in  the  house  or  byre  where  the 
farmer  kept  his  cattle,  and  while  it  was  there,  none  of  his  cattle  would 
again  be  seized  with  that  distemper.’ 

When  the  murrain  appeared  the  farmer  would  send  for  a charm  doctor 
to  superintend  the  raising  o(  a need-fire,  A circular  booth  was  erected 
upon  some  small  island  in  the  nearest  river,  or  burn;  atid  in  the  centre  of 
it  a straight  pole  was  fixed,  extending  from  the  roof  to  the  ground. 
Another  pole  was  set  across  horizontally,  with  four  short  arms  or  levers  in 

• The  Rev.  Mr.  Jolly,  in  his  Statistical  Account  of  Dunnot  (179  i),  explains  this : — 
* The  tenant's  plou^tis  are  generally  drawn  by  four  oxen  or  horses  yoked  abreast.  Tliat 
jiractice  apjiears  ridiculoiu  to  strangers,  but  a better  actpiaintnncc  with  the  |>eople*s  cir. 
ciintstances  would  leail  to  ainont  favoumble  opinion.  Thocattle  are  very  small  aud  ill. fed, 
and  tumce  their  strength  is  not  sufficient  fur  drawing  a plough,  if  tirey  were  yoked  in  any 
manner  where  ;tart  might  have  an  op|H»rtunity  of  throwing  the  whole  burden  occasionally 
on  the  rest.  This  practice,  however,  is  attende^l  with  the  inconvenience,  that  otte  of  the 
cattle  must  walk  on  the  pluugherl  ground ; of  this  some  are  beginning  to  lie  sensible,  anti 
are  sutislituting  three  cattle  abreast,  endeavouring  to  gi‘t  those  of  a la-ttcr  quality.'  The 
ploughman  used  to  walk  backward,  or  with  hui  face  to  the  plough,  tsreause  he  could  thus 
better  observe  whether  the  strength  of  the  team  was  burly  auderpully  exerted. 
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its  centre  to  work  it  rapidly  round,  and  the  ends  were  tapered.  One  end 
was  exactly  fitted  into  a hole  in  the  perpendicular  timber,  and  the  other 
into  some  side  support.  All  the  neighbours  were  then  collected ; they 
carefully  divested  themselves  of  all  metal — not  even  a button  was  left  on 
any  part  of  their  clothes — and  they  set  heartily  to  work,  two  by  two,  turn* 
ing  the  end  of  the  horizontal  timber  in  the  hole  of  the  central  and  upright 
one,  and  rapidly  relieving  each  other  as  they  became  tired,  until  by  the 
violence  of  the  friction,  and  assisted  now  and  then  by  a little  gunpowder 
and  tinder,  the  wood  began  to  blaze.  This  was  the  nred-Jire.  Every  fire 
in  the  farmer’s  house  was  immediately  quenched,  and  others  kindled  from 
this  need-fire;  all  the  cattle  were  then  driven  in,  and  made  to  pass  through 
the  smoke  of  this  new  and  sacred  conflagration,  and  the  plague  was  at 
once  stayed.  Old  traditions  say  that  the  Druids  iisetl  to  superintend  the 
kindling  of  a similar  fire  on  the  1st  of  May.  That  day  is  still  called  in 
the  Qaelic  la-Beal-lin,  I.  e.  the  day  of  Baal's  fire. 

A remnant  of  this  superstition  still  exists  among  those  who  lag  a little 
behind  in  the  march  of  improvement,  and  they  are  not  a few.  When  a beast 
is  seized  with  the  murrain  a few  pieces  of  sooty  divntn  (turf)  are  taken  from 
a thatched  roof  (we  have  said  that  in  some  of  the  poor  cottages  there  is  no 
chimney)  and  put  into  a metal  pot  with  a coal  of  fire,  so  that  a strong 
sooty  smoke  ascends.  The  patient  is  then  brought,  and  its  nostrils  are 
forcibly  held  in  the  smoke  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  some  ale  with 
plaintain  root  is  given,  and  the  beast  is  cured.  Some  interesting  resem* 
blances  to  old  customs  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  fur  earlier  times, 
are  evident. 


SUTHBRLaND. 


Sutherland  and  Caithness  form  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland,  the 
western  coast  of  which  is  occupied  by  Sutherland.  The  western  and 
northern  coasts  are  bleak  and  stormy  enough,  and  the  mountains,  of  im- 
mense height,  have  not  even  a stalk  of  heath  on  their  barren  surfaces  ; but 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country  is  more  sheltered,  and  not  a great 
deal  colder,  although  rather  more  backward  than  some  of  the  midland 
counties  of  ScotlancT 

The  soil  is  as  various  as  the  climate.  There  are  few  or  no  artificial 
grasses,  and  the  only  natural  meadows  are  the  valleys  formed  by  the  rivers 
and  burns ; on  them  some  cattle  are  fed,  but  on  the  higher  ground,  in 
Sutherland  and  Ross,  and  the  eastern  and  central  Highlands,  the  black 
cattle  have  given  way  to  sheep.  Although  four  times  as  large  as  Caith- 
ness, this  county  does  not  contain  twice  the  number  of  cattle.  It  has 
never  been  calculated  to  possess  more  than  25,000,  and,  probably,  there 
are  not  now  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  number. 

The  statistical  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  in 
Sutherland,  in  1798  and  1808,  will  aflbrd  a convincing  proof  of  tlie  decrease 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  goats,  and  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  sheep : — 
Hortci.  Cattle.  Goata.  Hbeep. 

1798  . . 7736  . . 24,287  , . . 6227  . , 37,130 

1808  . . 4291  . . 17,333  ...  1128  . . 94,370 


Decrease  3443  Decrca.se  6934 


Decrease  3099  Increase  57,440 


If  the  value  of  each  were  the  same  at  l)oth  times,  we  should  find  that 
20,670/.  less  capital  was  employed  in  horses,  32,502/.  less  in  cattle,  1532/. 
less  in  goats,  and  34,806/.  more  in  sheep.  But  the  manifest  improvement 
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in  the  breed  of  cattle  would  materially  diminish  this  apparent  difference. 
How  far  this  may  be  ultimately  advantai^eous  is  a question  which  belongs 
more  to  political  economy  than  to  a treatise  on  that  part  of  agriculture 
which  is  connected  with  cattle,  and  for  which  we  are  otherwise  not  quite 
prepared,  since  we  have  not  yet  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  cultivation, 
and  the  comparative  value  of  sheep.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sheep 
is  the  more  useful  animal — that,  in  the  aggregate,  lie  is  reared  and  kept  at 
the  least  expense — that  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  rent  of  the  farm  are  also 
enhanced — and  that  there  are  millions  of  acres  that  may  be  appropriated 
to  the  feeding  of  sheep,  and  especially  in  the  rugged  and  barren  parts  of  the 
country,  which  are  now  in  a tiianner  useless.  There  is  one  objection,  it 
must  be  confessed,  to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  sheep  anywhere,  and 
that  is  the  incompatibility  between  it  and  a numerous  and  increasing 
popiilation.  They  are  things  which  cannot  exist  together,  atid  e.specially 
not  in  a mountainous  district,  like  the  Highlands,  or  like  Scotland  gene- 
rally. If  a quantity  of  food  is  raised,  sudicient  to  maintain  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants  as  before,  the  same  number  of  hands  are  not 
required  to  procure  it.  Towns  will  be  multiplied  and  filled,  but  the  pea- 
santry must  be  driven  from  the  country,  and  their  character  and  their 
occupation  must  be  changed : this  will  be  a work  of  time — it  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  one  generation — and  the  starving  cottagers  and  the  small 
farmers  (for  they  must  give  way  where  sheep  husbandry  is  introduced) 
have  no  resource  but  to  emigrate  to  foreign  climes.  All  this  is  worth  con- 
sideration as  a general  principle,  and  also  as  applicable  to  particular 
di.stricts. 

Entering  now,  however,  on  that  part  of  the  Highlands  where  this 
new  system  has  been  adopted,  we  are,  in  a manner,  compelled  to  draw 
some  more  detailed  comparison  between  the  old  and  the  new  way  of 
occupying  the  land.  We  will  suppose  that  the  proprietor  of  a consider- 
able district  is  taking  a survey  of  his  properly, — the  produce  and  the  rent, 
the  improvement  or  deterioration  of  his  land,  the  character  and  the  degree 
of  happiness  of  its  occupants.  What  we  have  already  said  of  (he  West 
Highlands,  and  of  Caithness,  will  prepare  ns  for  the  result  of  his  inquiry. 
He  traverses  some  of  the  romantic  Highland  glens,  and  he  finds  them 
thickly  studded  with  miserable  huts,  the  occupants  of  which  rent  from  him 
little  patches  of  land,  for  which  they  nominally  pay  him  an  exceedingly 
trifling  sum  of  money. 

Each  farm,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  consists  of  a strip  of  land  on  the  side 
of  the  glen,  and  a larger  portion  on  the  hill  above.  Some  of  the  glen 
division  is  attempted  to  be  cultivated  to  raise  a little  com  for  the  winter 
support  of  the  family.  This  rarely  succeeds ; for  the  torrent  pours  down 
and  destroys  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  long  before  it  is  ready  for  the 
harvest  ; and  the  farmer  has  srldom  sufficient  remaining  for  the  support  of 
his  family  during  the  winter,  and  that  a long  one  in  such  a climate.  But 
he  has  his  black  cattle  and  his  goats,  and  for  the  short  summer  months 
he  can  send  them  to  the  hills,  and  there,  at  the  shealings,  they  get  fat,  and 
he  is  happy. 

The  Slimmer  rapidly  passes  over,  the  herbage  on  the  hills  is  all  con- 
sumed, and  he  and  his  cattle  return  to  the  glen.  The  grass  had  in  the 
mean  time  grown  there  ; it  had  ripened  for  hay  ; some  of  the  family  had 
been  sent  to  mow  it,  and  he  has  a little  stock  awaiting  his  return.  It  is  a 
little  one,  and  barely  sufficient  for  his  coics  and  hu  calves.  His  growing 
cattle  have  nothing  but  the  straw  of  his  half-destroyed  oat  crop,  on  which 
they  are  to  starve  during  the  winter — and  starve  many  of  them  literally  do 
— while  the  rest  are  mere  walking  skeletons,  and,  for  a while,  compara- 
tively worthless. 
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Wh.ll  becomes  of  the  rent  ? — why  it  is  paid  when  the  tenant  can  pay  il, 
but  that  is  not  regularly,  and  often  not  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  the  land- 
lord has  to  supply  his  tenant  with  necessaries,  and  to  half-mainlain  him 
during  a great  part  of  the  year ; and  his  land  is  all  this  while  becoming 
impoverished,  worn  out,  and  valueless. 

This  was  the  actual  state  of  things.  How  was  it  to  be  remedied  ? 
Why,  only  by  the  introduction  of  a new  system  of  husbandry ; by  intro- 
ducing stock  of  another  kind,  which  would  longer  feed  on  the  upland 
pasture, — which,  with  some  help,  would  feed  there  all  the  year  round;  and, 
by  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  ground  for  the  feeding  of  the  milch 
cattle,  for  the  growing  of  corn,  and  for  the  preparation  of  winter  food  ; and 
which  would  be  ready  and  in  its  prime  when  it  was  most  wanted  ; in  short, 
if  not  entirely  to  substitute  sheep  for  cattle,  yet  to  make  them  the  principal 
objects  of  the  farmer's  care. 

Would  the  Highlander  consent  to  this  ? — would  he  give  up  his  >hmlin"S, 
the  joyous  time  of  his  miserable  year  ? — would  he  abandon  those  customs 
and  modes  of  management  which  had  been  practised  by  his  forefathers 
time  out  of  mind  ? — Never ! Then  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  a new 
race  of  men  to  accomplish  this  ; and  that  was  attempted,  in  despite  of  the 
prejudices,  and  violent  opposition  of  the  people. 

The  new  settlers  were  at  6rsl  maltreated  : the  inhabitants  gathered  from 
every  part ; they  broke  down  the  fences  ; they  got  together  tboii.sands  of 
the  new  sheep  ; some  they  forced  into  the  lakes  and  drowned,  and  the  rest 
they  drove  triumphantly  to  the  edge  of  the  county,  there  to  be  delivered 
over  tu  the  mob  of  the  next  district,  until  they  were  expelled  from  the 
Highlands,  or  had  perished  by  the  way.  The  laws  of  the  country  were 
successfully  appealed  to;  the  violence  of  the  mob  was  suppressed ; and  the 
new  system  was  left  to  feel  its  own  way,  and  to  stand  or  fall  as  it  might 
deserve. 

It  has  weathered  the  storm,  and  is  now  the  established  system  of  hus- 
bandry in  most  of  the  Highland  di.siricis.  Sheep  now  cover  the  hills  on 
which  the  half-starved  stot  and  goat  formerly  wandered.  The  deer-forests, 
which  had  not  then  been  intruded  upon, — which  were  perfect  deserts, — have 
been  brought  under  a certain  degree  of  cultivation  ; the  mountains,  which 
were  depastured  for  a few  months  and  left  waste  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
are  now  grazed  all  the  year  round  ; and  the  low  land,  freed  from  that  which 
impoverished  it,  and  which  it  could  not  support,  yields  plentifully  for  man  and 
beast.  The  cattle,  far  from  being  banished,  are  somewhat  reduced  in  iium- 
l>er — improved  in  quality — fatter,  and  hapjner — fully  equal  to  the  demand — 
far  more  profitable  to  the  breeder,  and  only  confined  to  those  pastures  on 
which  sheep  could  not  be  safely  fed.  The  population  is  certainly  not  so 
numerous,  but  it  is  of  a different  character, — more  intelligent,  more  indus- 
trious, more  respectable,  more  useful ; and  the  remainder  have  either 
sought  employment  in  the  south,  or  emigrated  to  America  or  some  of  the 
British  colonies.  The  value  and  the  rent  of  the  land  is  trebled — quadru- 
pled ; and  the  tenant  can  pay  it,  which  he  could  not  before : while,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  the  addition  of  food,  the  increased  value  of  stock, 
and  the  unprecedented  supply  of  the  raw  material  for  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant manufactures,  are  circumstances  of  immense  importance. 

Having  taken  this  cursory  view  of  the  change  in  the  system  of  agricul- 
ture, as  it  regards  cattle,  we  can  proceed  more  rapidly. 

The  native  breed  of  Sutherland  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  Caithness, 
hut  far  more  valuable,  and  requiring  only  to  be  crossed  by  those  from 
Argyle  and  Skye,  to  be  equal  to  any  that  the  northern  Highlands  can 
produce.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  Argyieshire  cattle,  in  the 
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possession  of  the  Marquis  of  StaflTord,  at  Dunrohin,  have  not  been  more 
employed  in  improving  the  breed  of  the  surrounding  districts.  The  best 
cattle  are  to  be  (iuiud  ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Duiirobiii  and  Skilw,  on 
the  eastern  coast;  and  most  of  them  are  the  pure  .\rgyle  or  Skyes,  or 
crosses  between  the  Sutherland  cow  and  the  West  Higtdand  bull.  At 
Skibo,  in  particular,  a small  breed  is  carefully  preserved,  which  is  much 
sought  after  for  its  superior  propensity  to  fatten  ; and  although  they 
do  nut  often  weigh  mure  than  fifteen  stones,  their  flesh  is  little  inferior 
to  venison.  Some  of  the  Skibo  cuttle  have  been  raised,  in  southern  pastures, 
to  more  than  treble  that  weight. 

Assynt,  on  the  south-western  coast,  is  celebrated  for  its  cattle,  of  the 
pure  West  Highland  breed,  or,  if  occasionally  with  one  cross  of  the 
native  Sutherlands,  not  injured  by  that  mixture.  They  ore  nut  larger 
than  the  Skye  cattle  ; but  they  are  hardier,  short-legged,  and  well  shaped. 
A great  many  other  breeds  have  been  tried,  as  the  Galloways,  the  Fifes, 
the  Banffs,  and  the  improved  Leicesters;  but  none  of  them  have  answered 
so  well  as  the  West  Highlanders,  or  crosses  between  them  and  the  natives. 

Some  of  the  little  islands  on  the  coast  alford  very  good  winter-pasture 
for  the  cattle.  Oldney  contains  some  valuable  pasturage  of  this  kind, 
which  is  strictly  preserved  during  the  harvest,  and  on  ;^hich  the  cattle  are 
turned  some  time  in  November,  and  gradually  taken  out  to  be  housed  in  the 
beginning  of  spring,  or  when  they  may  appear  to  need  provender.  Some  of 
the  cattle,  however,  are  lost  every  year  by  attempting  to  climb  to  little 
plots  of  grass  among  the  rocks,  with  which  the  coasts  of  the  islands 
■bound. 

Very  few  cattle  are  fattened,  but  only  got  into  good  travelling  condition 
for  the  drover.  The  four-year-old  improved  stots  will  probably  weigh 
86  or  40  stones;  the  country  cattle  not  more  than  from  18  to  30  stones. 

The  manner  of  feeding  is  the  same  as  in  Caithness,  and  the  shealings  used 
to  be  of  the  same  kind.  The  sheep  now  have  left  but  little  upland 
feed  for  this  primitive  pastoral  life.  In  the  winter  most  of  the  cattle 
are  housed  at  night,  and  fed  with  straw,  and  turned  out  into  the  fields 
during  the  day  ; and,  on  the  whole,  although  the  system  of  stocking, is 
much  to  be  complained  of,  the  cattle  are  not  subject  to  all  the  hardships 
which  are  so  injurious  to  them  in  Caithnessv  When,  however,  it  is  consi- 
dered that  in  many  parts  of  Sutherland  the  cattle  are  not  merely  in  the  next 
room  to  the  owner,  but  actually  enjoy  the  fire  in  common  with  the 
family;  and  then,  in  the  morning,  however  cold  or  wet  that  may  be,  they 
are  driven  out  to  wander  in  the  fields,  it  dues  not  admit  of  much  doubt 
that  they  must  be  seriously  injured  by  the  sudden  transition.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunrobin,  they  are  not  housed  at  all,  not  even  the 
calves  after  they  have  been  weaned,  nor  the  cows  except  at  calving  time. 

Mr.  Sellar  gives  the  following  account  of  the  management  of  cattle  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Sutherland  (Farmer's  Series — Farm  Reports,  p.  75)  ; — 

‘ The  grazing  cattle  are  all  bought  in  from  the  people  who  are  settled 
round  the  shares  of  Sutherland,  in  small  lots  of  land,  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  herring-fishing.  These  people  have  one,  two,  or  three  cows  each: 
they  sell  the  calves  at  from  nine  months  to  a year  old.  The  tillage  farmer 
buys  them,  and  prepares  them  to  travel  south.  He  purchases  them  in  April, 
puts  them,  during  summer,  on  his  superabundance  of  deer-hair,  transfers 
them,  in  August,  to  certain  coarse  rushy  loams,  where  coarse  grass  grows; 
brings  them  to  his  courlina  to  eat  straw  in  winter,  and  fini.shes  them  otf  for 
the  road  during  next  summer  in  the  inclosures  above-mentioned.  With 
some  little  assistance  from  the  field  appropriated  to  the  horses,  the  four 
fields  summer,  on  an  average,  one  beast  and  a half  per  acre.  It  is  the 
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practice  to  fill  up  two  fields  with  three  cattle  per  acre,  and  to  shift  them 
once  a fortniglit.’  The  sales  for  the  smuherii  market  take  place  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  and  the  fields  are  then  cleared,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  sowing  wheat. 

The  dairy  is  a minor  consideration  with  the  Sutherland  farmer ; and  he 
only  manufactures  butter  and  cheese  enough  fur  his  own  consumption. 
The  quantity  produced  will  not  exceed  70  lbs.  of  butter  per  year,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  cheese  from  each  cow,  and  one  calf  reared  between  two 
cows.  This  is  a small  quantity  compared  with  what  some  of  the  southern 
cows  yield;  yet  it  is  not  often  that  the  Sutherland  dairyman  gets  so 
much  as  this. 

There  is  the  same  superstition  among  the  peasantry  as  in  the  other 
Highland  counties ; and  when  sometimes,  as  will  naturally  occur  in  so 
barren  a country,  and  under  such  absurd  and  injurious  management,  the 
cow  yields  little  milk,  or  becomes  suddenly  dry,  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his 
‘ Second  Tour  to  Scotland,’  tells  us,  that  ' when  the  good  housewife 
perceives  the  effects  of  the  malicious  one  on  any  of  her  kine,  she  takes  as 
much  milk  as  she  can  drain  from  the  enchanted  herd;  fur  the  witch  gene- 
rally leaves  her  very  little.  She  then  boils  it  with  certain  herbs,  and  adds 
to  them  flints  and  tempered  steel.  This  puts  the  witch  in  such  agony, 
that  she  comes  nUliiig  u illing  to  the  door,  and  begs  to  be  admitted  to 
obtain  relief,  by  touching  the  powerful  pot:  the  good  woman  makes  her 
own  terms;  the  witch  restores  the  milk  to  the  cattle,  and  is,  in  return, 
freed  from  her  pains.' 

Oxen  are  employed  to  a considerable  extent  on  the  coast  of  Sutherland 
for  road- work,  and  for  the  plough  on  many  of  the  farms  in  the  interior  ; but 
they  are  getting  somewhat  out  of  use : they  are  never  shod. 

ROSS  AND  CROMARTY. 

These  were  originally  distinct  counties ; but  Cromarty  wa.s  so  small,  and 
the  additions  that  were  made  to  it  were  in  such  detached  portions,  and  so 
scattered  over  Ross,  that  it  is  now,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and 
almost  of  necessity,  considered  as  amalgamated  with  Ross,  and  the  two 
constituting  but  one  county.  The  climate,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
Highland  counties,  is  moist,  but  considerably  warmer  than  that  of  Caith- 
ness or  Sutherland.  The  meadow-ground  is  of  small  extent,  and  usually 
reserved  for  winter-feed  for  the  cattle,  and  comparatively  little  of  the 
arable  land  is  laiil  down  for  permanent  pasture.  The  eastern  part  of  Ross 
and  some  portions  of  Cromarty  contain  excellent  soil ; and  not  only  the 
wheat  but  the  turnip  husbandry  is  carried  on  extensively  and  successfully. 
.The  system  is  more  connected  with  sheep-feeding  than  with  either  the 
breeding  or  rearing  of  cattle. 

For  many  excellent  observations  on  the  character  and  management  of 
the  Ross  cattle,  we  arc  indebted  to  Sir  George  Stewart  Mackenzie’s  able 
survey  of  that  county  and  Cromarty,  It  is  a model  of  what  agricultural 
surveys  ought  to  be. 

Ross  may  be  divided  into  the  low  and  high  country  : the  former  occu- 
pies the  eastern  coast  and  district,  and  the  latter  the  western  part  of  the 
county.  The  cuttle  which  are  kept  in  the  lowlands  are  principally  for  the 
dairy,  and  they  are  a mixed  breed.  There  arc  many  pure  West  High- 
landers, but  not  so  small  as  the  common  breed  of  cattle  in  the  counties  far- 
ther north,  but  there  are  more  of  the  native  cattle,  with  various  degrees  of 
crossing ; and  others  have  the  Fife  and  the  Moroy,  and  crosses  of  every 
kind  with  them.  The  dairy,  however,  is  not  attended  to  for  profit  here ; 
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but  the  farmer  must  have  milk  and  butter  and  cheese,  and  he  must  also 
have  cattle  to  cat  down  the  grass  where  he  does  not  dare  to  turn  on  his 
sheep.  The  Leicesters  have  been  tried,  but  they  did  not  answer  for 
breeding  or  for  the  dairy.  There  is  a singular  ])ractiee  prevailing  in  Itoss. 
Oil  some  parts  of  the  sea-coast  the  cheeses  arc  buried  separately  within 
the  high-water-mark  fur  several  days,  in  order  to  give  them  a blue  colour, 
and  a rich  taste. 

On  the  western  coast  the  pure  West  Highlanders  prevail,  and  this  is  de- 
cidedly a breeding  district.  Next  to  the  pure  West  Highlanders,  is  a cross 
between  them  and  the  small,  well-haired,  hardy  cattle  of  the  country. 
The  best  cow  for  the  dairy  is  here  supposed  to  be  produced  from  that  of 
upper  Fife,  crossed  with  the  true  Highland  bull : she  will  generally  yield 
four  gallons  of  milk  per  day, — is  easily  fattened,  and  will  weigh  from  120 
to  140  lbs.  per  quarter.  They  are  a middle-sized,  strong,  compact,  hardy 
race,  well  suited  to  the  general  means  and  climate  of  the  country;  but 
they  are  very  apt  to  degenerate,  and,  after  the  third  or  fourth  generation, 
will  often  be  little  better  than  the  common  country  cattle.  The  cattle  of 
Kintail,  called,  on  this  account,  Kinlailno  Bonh,  Kintail  of  cows,  are 
celebrated  all  over  the  Highlunds.  Some  say  that  they  are  the  progenitors 
of  the  Argyle  breed  ; but  we  are  more  inclined  to  trace  them  to  the  Skye 
cattle,  to  which  they  hear  great  resemblance,  and,  like  them,  they  are 
siiiallcr  than  the  Argyles.  Their  distinguishing  and  favourable  points 
are,  short  legs,  a thick  pile,  and  weight  in  proportion  to  their  apparent 
size.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmiire  there  used  to  be  a peculiar  breed 
of  cattle,  the  result  of  a cross  between  the  Fife  or  Aberdeen  and  the 
Highlander,  and  a cross  that  added  to  the  size  and  value  of  the  beast. 

Before  cattle  became  so  valuable  in  this  district  it  was  customary,  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  Highlands,  to  allow  one  calf  to  suck  two  cows. 
The  foster-mother  was  easily  reconciled  to  it  after  it  had  been  covered  a 
few  times  with  the  skin  of  her  own  that  had  been  slaughtered  ; but  now 
each  cow  rears  her  calf.  The  young  ones  are  suffered  to  suck  for  four, 
live,  or  six  months,  according  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  dropped, — a 
part  of  the  milk  being  previously  drawn  for  the  dairy  ; but  the  cow  will 
take  care  that  too  much  shall  not  go,  for,  after  the  dairy-maid  has  wrung 
the  last  drop  she  can  extract,  the  mother  has  retained  more  than  enough 
for  her  offspring.  The  latest  of  them  are  weaned  in  the  early  part  of 
November;  and  all  are  then  sent  to  the  best  pasture  until  the  winter 
begins  thoroughly  to  set  in ; when  they  are  housed,  and  fed,  as  the  farm 
will  afford,  on  oat-straw  and  hay,  to  which  turnips  or  potatoes,  and 
particularly  the  former,  are  occasionally  added.  On  the  following  spring 
they  are  sent  to  hill-pasture  ; and  in  the  winter  are  brought  home  to  the 
grounds  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  milch-cows,  and  are  fed,  if 
necessary,  with  straw  and  hay.  Thence,  in  the  spring,  they  are  removed 
to  the  coarser  grass  of  the  farm,  and  still  occasionally  fed,  if  needful ; 
and  on  the  approach  of  the  third  winter  they  once  more  follow  the  cows 
in  the  reserved  and  best  winter  pasture  of  the  farm. 

The  overstocking  of  the  farm,  although  now  sometimes  to  be  com- 
plained of,  is  not  carried  to  the  ruinous  extent  to  which  it  used  to  be  ; and 
if  the  farmer  has  fewer  cattle  for  the  drover,  they  bring  him  more  money : 
they  are  at  once  fit  for  travelling,  and  he  has  escaped  the  serious  losses 
which  used  to  annoy  and  cripple  his  predecessors. 

The  cattle  are  usually  .sold  at  three  and  a half  and  four  years,  and 
drovers  come  from  Perth,  and  Sterling,  and  Dumbarton,  at  the  latter  end 
of  March,  to  purchase  them.  The  trytls  and  markets  continue  here  until 
September,  when  the  cows  come  into  request.  So  much  business,  how- 
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ever,  is  not  done  at  these  public  meeting's  as  in  some  other  counties ; but 
the  drovers  go  from  farm  to  farm,  and  the  sale  is  effected  privately. 

Mr.  Baigrie,  who  wrote  the  account  of  Ross-shire  in  No.  18  of  the 
Farmer’s  Series,  informs  us  that  the  first  regular  market  for  the  sale  of  the 
north  country  cattle  is  the  * Stafford  Market,’  which  is  held  at  Clashmore, 
in  Sutherlandshire,  on  the  Monday  after  the  first  Wednesday  in  May. 
The  second  is  held  on  the  Tuesday  following  at  Kildary  in  Ross-shire, 
and  the  third  at  the  Muir  of  Ord,  on  the  confines  of  Inverness  and  Ross-shire, 
being  the  first  of  the  series  of  great  cattle-markets  held  monthly  at  the 
latter  place  during  the  season.  The  cattle  from  all  these  early  markets 
proceed  to  Cockhill. 

The  weight  of  the  stot  from  three  to  five  years  old  may  be  averaged 
at  70  or  80  lbs.  per  quarter,  but  he  will  fatten  to  110  lbs.  The  cow, 
when  lean,  will  weigh  from  60  to  70  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  will  likewise 
fatten  to  100  lbs. 

Very  few  beasts  are  fattened  in  any  part  of  Ross ; and  the  few  that  are 
so  consist  of  old  oxen  or  cows,  and  principally  for  the  supply  of  Inverness 
and  Fort  St.  George.  For  home  consum|>tion  the  West  Highlanders  are 
preferred  ; but  the  spare  turnips  are  mostly  used  in  bringing  forward 
young  cattle. 

Oxen  were  formerly  more  used  for  husbandry  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  than  they  are  at  present.  They  were  not  reared  in  Ross,  but 
purchased  at  the  different  fairs  in  this  county,  or  in  Sutherland.  After 
some  years'  work  they  were  generally  sold  to  the  grazier  or  the  butcher 
at  a higher  price  than  that  at  which  they  were  bought.  Where  oxen  are 
now  used  generally  there  are  four  to  a plough,  or  four  oxen  and  two 
horses.  On  a stiff  and  stony  ground  six  oxen  were  occasionally  used. 
The  four  oxen  cannot  well  go  without  a driver,  but  it  is  sometimes 
attempted.  The  pair  used  fur  the  harrow,  on  very  light  land,  do  not 
require  a driver.  Curious  stories  were  formerly  told  of  the  medley  o. 
horses  and  oxen  and  cows  harnessed  to  the  ploughs  of  the  small  farmer. 
Oxen  are  rarely  used  on  the  road.  • 

* Since  this  sketch  of  Ross-shire  was  sent  to  the  press,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a 
valuable  account  of  the  cattle  of  this  district  and  their  management,  by  Mr.  .Macketiiie  of 
Millbank,  near  Diugwall.  It  strongly  corroborates  our  main  jioints;  but  at  the  same  time 
giving  a different  illustration  of  a few  particulars,  we  deem  it  right  to  present  it  to  our 
readers. 

‘ Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  history  or  true  pedigree  of  the  old  Ross-shire  breed 
of  cattle,  the  various  accounts  that  are  handed  down  regarding  it  shew  that  it  has  long 
existed  as  n separate  and  distinct  one.  The  breed  taken  collectively,  or  as  it  may  be  termed 
the  north  Highland  breed,  is  exceedingly  hardy  and  of  very  compact  form.  It  is  compara- 
tively light  in  form,  but  the  bone  is  hue,  and  the  carcase  is  deep  and  lengthy,  it  is  round 
in  the  barrel,  straight  in  the  boughs  and  back,  with  a pile  stronger  and  more  closely  laid 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  breed.  The  head  is  generally  light,  with  broad  forehead, 
short  shaggy  ears,  and  well-turned  horns  j and  they  are  of  all  colours,  but  black  and 
brindled  predominate,  and  are  the  favourites,  as  indicating  most  constitution. 

‘ No  description  of  cattle  answers  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ross-shire  so  well  ns  the  original 
north  Highlanders;  but  as  a considerable  part  of  the  county  is  very  highly  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing every  variety  of  feeding,  and  fit  for  the  reception  of  any  kind  of  stock,  several 
crosses  have  been  introduced,  and  some  with  advantage.  Of  these,  a cross  with  the  Aber- 
deenshire horned  cattle  has  produced  very  superior  stock,  both  in  point  of  symmetry  and 
weight,  and  for  the  use  of  the  dairy.  For  the  latter  pur(>ose,  a cross  with  the  Ayrshire  is 
often  made;  but  that  is  found  advantageous  only  in  situations  where  there  is  great  pro- 
fusion of  grass  and  turnips  in  their  season;  and  the  stock  produced  from  it  is  coarse,  and 
not  in  demand  either  for  feeding  or  driving.  That  which  is  most  successfully  fullovved 
by  the  extensive  breeders  of  the  county,  is  across  from  the  Argyleshire  Highlander,  which 
is  of  greater  weight  and  size  than  the  cattle  of  the  north ; but  in  availing  themselves  of 
this  cross,  the  Ross-shire  breeders  are  always  anxious  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of 
their  own  stamp,  because  it  is  more  hardy,  more  suited  to  their  pastures  generally,  and  in 
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THE  NORTH-EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

This  district  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  from  Murray  Firth  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  and  there  is  a general  resemblance  between  the  cattle  in 

more  general  demand  for  driving  to  the  south.  There  are  a few  graziers  in  Ross  and  In* 
TemesB-shire  who  cross  their  cattle  with  superior  hulls  from  the  west  Highlands  of  Perth* 
•hire,  which  is  fotrad  to  answer  equally^os  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  any  other  yet  intio- 
dueod  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

<The  RosMhiic  cattle,  as  already  described,  are  decidedly  more  adapted  for  the  grazing 
than  the  dairy  system.  The  cows,  particularly  those  pastured  on  'hilly  grounds,  outhela 
or  meadow,  are  not  famed  for  the  quantity  of  their  milk,  although  it  is  extremely  rich 
in  quality  ; and  as  there  are  comparatively  but  few  cattle-farms  now  in  the  county,  dairy 
produce  does  not  form  an  article  of  export,  or  of  which  money  is  made.  The  induce  of 
on  ordinary  country  cow  may  be  computed,  during  five  months  of  the  year,  at  from  five  to 
■even  Scotch  pints  of  milk  per  day,  aud  from  four  to  six  pounds  of  butter,  with  rather  more 
than  that  quantity  of  ebeese,  in  the  week. 

‘ Graxing,  as  the  more  profitable  course,  is'what  is  followed,  and  there  being  but  little 
encouragement  for  feeding,  the  cattle  are  chiefly  sold  to  the  southern  dealers  at  two  and 
three  years  old ; and  such  of  them  as  have  been  kept  for  some  time  by  the  agriciUtuial 
farmers  of  the  county,  and  brought  to  tlieir  full  growth,  are  as  fine  animals  as  can  be 
produced  anywhere.  It  also  very  often  happens  that  the  breeders  dispose  of  their  young 
stock  to  the  gras iers  and  farmers  at  the  ago  of  six  quarters,  there  being  many  farms  cal- 
culated for  breeding  that  have  not  advantages  for  rearing,  and  rice  vend.  A well-bred 
Roes*«hire  bullock  of  three  or  four  years  old,  when  fully  fed,  will  weigh  twenty-five  stones,  of 
twenty-one  pounds  Dutch;  but  though  it  rarely  briun  a remunerating  price  to  the  feeder 
at  home,  the  breed  is  reputed  for  <piick  feeding  and  for  yielding  more  tallow  in  pio^xir- 
rion  to  sixe  than  most  others,  while  it  is  ascertained  that  when  they  arrive  on  the  pas- 
tures of  the  south,  they  compete  in  }>uint  of  profit  with  any  kind  whatever. 

< Of  all  the  cattle  that  are  sent  out  of  Ross-shire,  those  of  the  island  of  Lruns  (frum  which 
three  thousand  are  annually  exported)  are  most  sought  after  for  the  table,  from  the  fine- 
ness of  their  quality.  Tliough  of  less  size,  and  less  prc|>osscs8mg  in  appearance,  than 
most  other  cattle,  their  l>eef,  which  is  always  marbled,  is  esteemed  as  being  very  stq>e- 
rior ; and  they  are  so  hardy,  that  in  driving  even  to  the  most  southern  parts  of  England 
they  rather  improve  than  lose  in  condition,  ifuroperly  attended  to. 

* Hie  system  of  maoapng  a breeding  slock  of  Highland  cattle  is  simple,  but  very  inU- 
restiog,  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  it,  at  the  period  when  it  was  roost  extensively  prac- 
iisc<l  in  Ross-shire,  was  confined  to  the  natives  of  its  pastoral  districts,  and  formed  their 
peculiar  element.  This  was  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  one-half  of  the 
county  was  under  black  cattle,  in  farms  carrying  from  twenty  to  sixty  bree<liug  cows,  of 
a stamp  so  equal  as  to  be  always  distinguisbwd  at  market.  The  pnndnal  and  leading 
points  of  management  consist  in  particular  attention  to  pedigree  | in  a carefm  disposal  oftiM 
stock  upon  the  farms ; and  in  the  various  arrangements  connected  with  their  fo^,  whether 
in  storing  up  the  produce  of  the  meadows,  or  in  the  approjiriatioa  of  the  pasturage  to  the 
difleient  seasons,  scrupulously  reserving  the  roughest  grasses  and  more  sheltered  portions, 
for  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  bate  the  stock  of  Highland 
tajTR9  kept  in  condition. 

* The  establishmeut  necessary  for  a breeding  fold  of  cows  is  generally  composed  of  an  ex- 
perienced principal  herdsman,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^wman,”  whose  wife  is  head 
dair)'  woman,  with  female  assistants,  at  the  rate  of  one  to  twenty  cows,  and  herd-lads  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  tome  younger  followers  to  tend  the  calves,  during  the  intervals 
of  separation  from  their  dams.  It  is  customar}’,  on  extensive  farms,  to  have  ^ sheal 
bothiei/*  erected  at  different  stations,  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  such  an  esta- 
Uiiihment,  when  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  cows  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  whole  gmses  in  due  season;  and  as  undivided  attention  is  be- 
stowed on  the  charge,  veiy  superior  stock  is  Iwed  in  this  manner.  The  mode  of  rearing 
calver,  under  such  management,  is  by  suckling,  and  not  by  hand-feeding — that  is,  by 
allowing  them  to  suck  a certain  ]x>rtion  of  the  milk  at  stated  (leriods  in  the  moruings  and 
evenings.  The  common  way  is,  to  allow  the  calf  to  suck  two  teals,  while  the  dairy-maid, 
at  the  same  time,  milks  the  other  two;  or  else  to  allow  the  calf  the  use  of  the  whole,  at 
the  (Uscretion  of  the  dairy-maid.  Both  calves  and  cows  are  found  to  thrive  much  better 
in  this  yfBy  than  by  allowing  them  to  run  constantly  together  ; and  berides,  there  is  the  ad- 
vantage 01  somnen  extra  dairy  produce.  Thismodeofhalfeucklingprepareethem  likewise 
for  their  winter-feeding;  and  the  process  of  weaning  generally  takM  place  towards theend 
of  October.  Having  weao^,  the  stirks,  as  they  are  then  called,  are  put  up  for  the 
winter,  generally  loose,  in  large  byres,  and  fed  on  the  finest  of  the  meadow  hay ; and  as 
turnips  ore  not  uequesitly  grown  to  any  extent  on  the  largo  pastoral  fanns  of  the  High* 
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tffwry  part  of  it  The;  evidently  belong  to  the  West  Higfalftoders,  but  the 
difference  of  pasture  haa  gpven  them  a larger  form.  We  will  commence 
nt  the  north,  and  proceed  downwards. 


NAIRN. 

This  is  a small  county  lying  between  Inverness  and  Elgfin,  and  having 
the  Murray  Firth  on  the  north.  It  does  not  contain  many  more  than  six 
thousand  cattle,  and  about  double  that  number  of  sheep.  Towards  the 
borders  of  Inverness  some  of  the  pure  West  Highlanders  are  found,  but 
mised,  on  the  lower  grounds,  with  the  Fife  and  with  other  varielica. 
Formerly  the  whole  of  the  husbandry  work  in  this  county  was  performed 
by  oxen,  and  then  the  object  of  the  farmer  was  to  obtain  a stronger  and 
heavier  breed  than  the  native  one,  or  the  West  Highlanders.  That  object 
was,  to  a certain  degree  accomplished,  but  the  beast  became  coarser,  and  did 
not  fatten  so  kindly,  and  even  its  qualities  as  a milker  were  not  materially 
improved.  Very  few  pairs  of  oxen,  however,  are  now  seen,  and  tl» 
fsrmers  have  gone  back  to  the  native  and  smaller,  but  more  valuable  and 
proBtable  breed.  The  Isle  of  Skye  bulls  have  been  in  much  request,  and 
Being  crossed  with  the  best  cows,  there  are,  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
county,  as  fine  specimens  of  Highland  cattle  as  any  part  of  Scotland  will 
produce ; the  colour  is  not  so  uniform,  but  none  of  the  good  points  or 
qualities  are  lost. 

Nairn  is  a breeding  and  rearing  district  The  early  cattle,  as  they  get 
into  tolerably  good  grazing  condition,  are  sent  to  Banffshire,  where  the 
fairs,  in  almost  every  village,  succeed  one  another  from  the  spring  to  tlie 


laadt,  a ran  or  outgo  during  the  day,  on  the  roughest  of  the  pasture,  lUppUee  their  place. 
The  covB,  afier  being  teparated  from  their  calves,  are  tent  to  the  portion  of  the  farm  that 
has  been  eet  apart  for  a general  wintering ; but  when  calving  time  approacliet,  or  wlien 
the  teason  is  very  tevere,  they  are  again  Imu^bt  near  to  the  byre,  fed  trom  the  barn,  and 
treated  with  much  care.  The  winter  am!  q*nng  being  past,  the  year>olds  are  generally 

Eut  upon  low-lying  haugh  or  woodland  paahire,  while  the  ttronger  part  of  the  young  etoeJc 
) tent  to  grate  on  the  higher  and  more  remote  pendiclee  of  the  farm,  to  await  a tale ; 
special  care  being  taken  to  select  and  retain  such  of  them  as  are  best  calculated  for  eup* 
piljing  the  place  of  the  draft  of  aged  eowa  annually  made  from  the  fold,  while  ai  many 
young  built  are  kept  at  will  afford  a choice. 

* breeding  of  cattle  in  Rotathire, however,  hat  decreased  very  modi,  and  the  breed, 
geoerally  epvaking,  hai  become  much  deteriorated  within  the  last  twenty  yean,  owing  to 
the  rapid  axtenaion  of  ■heep.farmiog.  Sheep  have,  in  fact,  become  the  ttaple  eommo* 
Aity  of  the  North  Highlands,  and  tiw  system  is  attended  with  less  expense,  and  affords, 
perhaps,  a more  certain  return  than  any  other  to  the  occupier  of  the  land.  But  although 
the  (greater  part  of  the  pastoral  districts  of  Ross-thire  is  bnt  adapted  for  she<^,  it  is  the 
epimoD  of  many  pertons  of  experience,  that,  from  the  almost  uuivenal  breeding  of  that 
t^iee  of  stock,  cattle  would  pay  fully  as  well  in  aituationi  where  equal  justice  aa  to 
keeping  could  be  afforded  in  winter  at  in  summer.  So  great  is  the  preference  mven  to 
■heep  now  in  Kosa-shire,  that  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
amateur  proprietor,  and  a few  tenants,  >^o  still  maintain  opinions  differii^  from  those 
of  the  shepherds,  who  have  acqtiired  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands.  Still  the  nnm* 
ber  of  cattle,  of  all  descriptions,  bred  within  the  county  is  very  considerable,  but  thou^  the 

Cer  pro(>ortion  of  them  are  of  the  native  breed,  they  have  become  diminutive,  from 
being  but  little  reservation  of  hlU-gruund  maile  inUieir  favour,  and  from  being  con* 
sequently  excluded  from  the  pastures  that  produce  most  bone  and  constitution.  The  sya- 
tem  of  throwing  several  cattle-farms  into  one  sheep-walk  has  limited  the  breeding  of 
cattle  generally  to  tenants  of  small  holdings,  in  the  least  favoured  situatioDS,  and  to  cottars 
placed  either  along  the  shores,  or  on  the  outskirts  of  the  larger  tenements ; and  from 
wanting  good  bulb  in  such  situations,  joined  to  other  disadranUges,  the  breed,  though  it 
retains  the  original  character,  has  greatly  fallen  off 

* Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  there  is  at  present  a great  decrease  and  a general  deteriora' 
tion  in  Kosa^hire  cattle  ; but  many  of  a superior  dMcription  are  itiU  br^  in  the  county, 
whUe  the  greater  oumbtf  of  the  whole  are  of  the  original  stamp.* 
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autumn.  The  small  farmers  adopt  the  same  system  of  overstocking'  and 
false  economy  which  we  have  so  often  reprobated,  and  their  cattle  are 
seldom  got  into  condition  before  the  autumn,  when  they  are  disposed  of 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  dairy  used  to  be  sadly  neglected  in  Naim,  and  even  now  it  is 
regarded  as  an  object  of  only  secondary  importance.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Leslie 
gives  a curious  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  this  neglect  was  carried  : 
he  tells  us  that  considerable  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  brought 
from  Banffshire,  and  even  from  Cheshire  and  Gloucester ; and  that,  so 
late  as  1770,  on  many  farms  along  the  coast,  no  better  way  of  making 
butter  was  known  than  by  a woman  whisking  about  the  cream,  with  her 
naked  arm,  in  an  iron  pot. 


ELGIN,  OR  HORXV. 

The  Elgin  breed  of  cattle  is  undoubtedly  the  Kyloe  improved,  or,  rather, 
raised  in  size  by  good  keeping,  and  crossing  with  Aberdeenshire  homed 
bulls,  and  by  the  great  number  of  Buchan  cow.s  brought  over  as  milch  cows. 
They  are  of  an  intermediate  size  between  the  Aberdeens  and  Kyloes,  a 
hardy  breed,  more  adapted  for  grazing  than  for  the  dairy,  affording  beef 
of  the  finest  quality,  but  scarcely  of  the  size  that  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Wagstaff  informs  us  that  some  short-horned  bulls  have  been  lately 
introduced,  with  a view  to  the  production  of  an  animal  that  will  attain  a 
greater  weight.  There  has  not,  liowever,  been  time  to  ascertain  the  result 
of  the  experiment,  hut  a previous  cross  with  the  Galloways  did  not  answer 
the  expectations  of  those  who  tried  it.  The  cross  with  the  short-horns,  if 
it  succeeds,  will  effect  two  very  important  objects,  and  in  which  the  High- 
landers are  deficient, — increase  of  weight,  and  earliness  of  ripening. 
According  to  Mr.  Deuchar,  by  whom  we  have  been  favoured  with  some 
valuable  remarks,  the  Moray  or  Elgin  cattle  have  more  of  the  Aberdeen 
about  them  than  of  the  Kyloe;  but  they  are  neater  and  more  compact 
than  the  Aberdeens,  and  have  of  late  greatly  improved  in  consequence  of 
the  premiums  given  for  breeding  stock  by  the  Morayshire  Farming  Club 
and  the  Highland  Society. 

Very  few  are  full  fed  in  their  native  district,  being  too  far  distant  from 
the  large  markets.  A four-year-old,  stalled  in  winter  and  fed  on  straw 
and  turnips,  will  average  about  45  stones.  Some  oxen  that  have  been 
worked  until  seven  or  eight  years  old,  have  weighed  70  or  60  stones. 
Very  few,  however,  are  brought  to  perfection  in  Moray ; but  after  having 
been  stalled  during  the  winter,  or  put  into  a straw-yard,  and  fed  on 
straw,  with  as  many  turnips  as  will  keep  them  in  tolerable  condition  and 
fresh  for  grass,  they  are  generally  sold  to  the  Aberdeen  and  Ang^sshire 
graziers  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  ready.  Several  cattle  have 
been  recently  full-fed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elgin,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Peter  Brown,  of  Linleswood,  and  conveyed  to  Smithfield  by  steam- 
vessels  from  Aberdeen.  Steam  navigation  will  probably,  ere  long,  effect 
a material  alteration  in  the  system  of  breeding  and  feeding  in  the  mari- 
time counties  of  the  west  and  north-east  of  Scotland. 

The  calves  are  suffered  to  suck  until  they  are  weaned.  In  winter  they 
are  kept  in  the  straw-yard,  and  fed  on  straw  or  turnips,  and  in  the  spring 
turned  to  grass.  The  queys  are  not  allowed  to  have  calves  until  they  are 
three  years-old,  and  are  fed  off  at  six  or  seven. 

The  straw-yard,  with  the  same  quantity  of  straw  and  turnips,  is,  in  this 
district,  thought  to  be  preferable  to  stall-feeding.  Tlie  cattle-dealers 
imagine  that  the  beasts  stsuid  the  road  better,  and  especially  in  case  of  bad 
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weather  happeninii'  when  driving  south.  The  dealers  also  complain  of  the 
crosses  with  the  Galloway  and  short-horn,  the  progeny  not  being  sufficiently 
hardy  to  drive  to  the  distant  markets. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  general  report  of  Scotland,  computes  the 
number  of  cattle  in  Elgin  at  16,900.  There  are,  probably,  not  so  many 
at  present,  more  of  the  land  having  been  enclosed  and  submitted  to  the 
plough. 

BANFF. 

This  county,  lying  between  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  contains  nearly  25,000 
cattle,  the  ancient  and  still  preponderating  breed  of  which  is  the  Aberdeen- 
shire horned,  the  qualities  of  which  are  well  known  to,  and  appreciated 
by  graziers  from  the  Firth  of  Moray  to  Smithheld.  The  Banffshire  cattle 
are  somewhat  smaller,  however,  than  the  Aberdeens,  and  of  finer 
symmetry. 

Very  few  true  specimens  of  that  hardy  and  valuable  breed,  the  old 
Banffshire  cattle,  arc  now  to  be  met  with,  except  in  some  of  the  upper 
districts  of  the  county;  and  even  these,  from  the  shortness  of  keep  and 
the  want  of  turnips,  in  winter  are  considerably  stinted  in  their  growth. 
Mr.  Tait,  veterinary-surgeon  at  Portsoy,  to  whom  we  return  our  thanks 
fur  some  valuable  information,  says,  that  * Any  of  the  old  breed  that  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  better  cultivated  districts  are  very  handsome  animals  ; 
for  the  most  part  with  fine  springing  white  horns  with  black  points,  fine 
small  heads,  but  broad  between  the  eyes,  and  with  short  clean  muzzles. 
They  are  short  in  the  legs,  clean  in  the  bone,  and  the  flesh  well  down 
upon  the  legs.  The  body  is  rather  long,  the  ribs  round,  and  the  back 
broad  and  straight ; the  colour,  for  the  most  part,  black  or  brindled, 
party-colours  being  rarely  met  with  in  the  native  breed.  They  are  hardy, 
superior  travellers,  and  at  four  years  old  will  weigh  from  50  to  60  stones.’ 

The  cows  are  not  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  milk  that  they  yield, 
but  it  is  usually  of  very  superior  quality.  From  three  to  five  gallons  of 
milk  may  be  reckoned  the  average  produce  on  good  pasture  and  in  the 
prime  of  the  season. 

Banff  is  principally  a breeding  country ; a few  oxen  only  are  worked 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  district* ; on  the  coast  some  cattle  are  pre- 
pared fur  the  Meams  and  Aberdeen  markets : most  of  them  are  sold 
half  fat;  but  a few  are  finished  off  with  turnips  and  hay.  Mr.  Mill, 
tenant  of  Miil  of  Byndie,  near  Banff,  feeds  a considerable  number  of 
beasts  full-fat,  which  he  sends  to  Smithfield  by  the  smacks  from  Portsoy 
and  Banff,  and  by  the  Aberdeen  steam-vessels.  There  arc  some  good 
artificial  pastures  about  the  coast,  but  in  the  upper  part  of  the  country 
there  is  little  beside  the  natural  herbage,  and  that  not  often  improved 
by  manure.  Banffshire  is  indebted  to  Lord  Findlater  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  that  district.  When 
his  Lordship  first  took  up  his  residence  in  Banff  Castle,  about  the  year 
1753,  there  were  no  roads,  no  turnips  or  potatoes  reared  in  (he  field, 
no  grass-seed  sown,  and  no  inclosure  made,  except  about  the  mansions 
of  a few  of  the  proprietors.  He  first  took  into  his  own  possession  one 
of  his  farms  (Craigherbs)  near  Banff  Castle,  and  fallowed  and  limed 
it,  and  laid  down  part  of  it  in  turnips,  and  part  of  it  in  grass-seeds.  He 
sent  the  sons  of  some  of  the  farmers  to  study  agriculture.  As  soon  as  the 
lease  was  expired,  he  commenced  the  management  of  another  of  his  farms ; 

* The  old  Banff  plough  used  to  be  drawn  by  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  oxen,  or  by  oxen  and 
cows  intermingled,  or  by  oxen  and  horses.  The  black  cattle  were  usually  bought  in  about 
Whitsuntide  w sold  again  in  the  autumn. 
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he  raised  better  and  constant  food  for  the  cattle,  he  improved  the  breed 
by  crossea  from  the  best  of  his  own  slock  and  the  neif^hbouring  districts, 
and  the  agriculture  of  Banffshire,  about  the  lowland  part  of  the  country, 
is  now  equal  to  any  in  Scotland.  The  local  Agricultural  Society  has  also 
been  of  great  service  in  carrying  on  thejwork  of  improvement ; and  the 
facilities  afforded  by  steam  passage  will,  in  Banffshire,  as  in  all  the  coun> 
ties  on  the  coast,  give  an  additional  stimulus  to  improvement,  and  effect 
a rapid  change  both  in  the  breeding  and  management  of  cattle. 

The  lowland  farmers  sometimes  buy  young  cattle  at  two  years  old 
from  the  small  upland  farmers,  and  sell  them  again  at  three  years. 
Their  food  in  the  winter  is  almost  entirely  straw  and  turnips,  a little  hay 
being  added  for  the  cows  that  have  calved.  The  cattle  of  the  lower  districts 
of  Banffshire  are  of  a medium  size,  between  those  of  the  native  Highlands 
and  the  better  fed  ones  of  Kincardine  *.  Mr.  M'Pherson,  factor  to  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  informs  us,  that  about  thirty  years  ago  the  Galloway 
breed  of  cattle  was  introduced  into  this  district,  and  has  increa.sed  so  much, 
that  it  now  forms  a large  portion  of  the  heavy  stock  ; some  of  the  Buchan 
cattle,  also  polled,  but  a distinct  breed,  appear  in  some  of  the  districts  of 
Banff ; they  are  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy.  Many  of  the 
farmers  crossed  the  Banff  with  the  polled  breed  of  Aberdeen,  in  order  to 
obtain  greater  weight,  and  which  was  warranted  by  the  superior  system  of 
husbandry  that  has  lately  been  adopted  in  the  greater  part  of  the  county ; 
and  they  also  reckoned,  but  not  with  so  much  reason,  on  the  early  maturity 
of  this  cross.  Others,  and  at  the  head  of  them  stands  Mr.  Milne  of  Mill 
Boyndie,  and  to  whom  also  we  owe  much  obligation,  has  all  his  cows  of 
the  Banff  breed,  crossed  with  the  Isle  of  Skye  bull.  Mr.  Milne  considers 
this  to  be  the  most  valuable  stock  that  the  country  produces. 

A few  Ayrshire  and  Teeswater  beasts  are  likewise  also  seen.  A short- 
horned bull  was  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Brangan,  whose  stock 
is  promising.  There  is  much  prejudice  against  the  short-horns  at  present 
in  Banffshire.  It  is  supposed  that  the  keep  of  this  district  can  never  be 
good  enough  for  them,  and  that  the  ppeater  price,  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  fetched  by  the  native  stock,  would  yield  greater  profit  to  the  farmer 
than  he  could  obtain  from  a heavier  and  more  expensively  fed  beast. 
To  a great  degree  this  is  ap  unfounded  prejudice ; and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  in  Banffshire,  as  everywhere  else,  the  short-horn,  cautiously  and 
judiciously  introduced,  will  ultimately  have  justice  done  to  him. 

Much  injury  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  to  the  Banffshire  breed  of 
cattle  by  the  attempted  introduction  of  the  long- horns,  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago.  A cross  with  these,  and  especially  when  persisted  in,  produced  an 
ill-framed,  unshapely  animal,  in  which  every  good  quality  of  the  progenitors 
was  lost.  Among  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  breeders  in  Banff- 
shire we  may  reckon  Mr.  Gordon  of  Lnggan,  Mr.  Gauld  of  Edinginssie, 
and  the  late  Rev.  A.  Milne  of  Boyndie. 

Although  horse- ploughing  has  superseded  ox-labour,  the  number  of 
cattle  in  Banffshire  has  matnially  increased  since  the  establishment  of  the 
sysU'm  of  winter  feeding. 

ABERDEENBIIIBE. 

This  extensive  county,  breeding  or  grazing  more  cattle  than  any  other 
district  of  Scotland,  will  require  particular  attention.  The  number  of 

* Mr.  Baltin gali,  in  hia  Statiatical  Account  of  Forglen,  saya,  in  1795,  that  * on  the 
nateraiilc,  the  cattle,  by  the  richness  of  the  pasture,  are  of  a large  size.  Oue  tenant  in 
Eaataitle  had  a plough  of  eight  oien,  which  would,  in  must  seasons,  hare  been  good  beef 
from  the  yoke,  and  would  have  weiglied  from  fifty  to  seventy  stones,  at  an  average,  and, 
if  full-fed  from  seveuty  to  ninety,  and  some  seemed  aiae  enough  to  carry  one  hnndm.* 
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eattic  in  AberdeenKhire  has  been  calculated  at  110,000.  of  which  more 
than  20,000  are  either  slaughtered,  or  sold  to  the  graziers  every  year. 

The  soil  and  climate  are  very  different  in  the  hilly  country  towards 
the  south-west,  bordering  on  Forfar,  Perth,  and  Inverness,  and  in  the 
lowlands  skirting  the  sea.  There  is  better  natural  pasture  on  the  hills 
than  the  Highlands  usually  afford,  except  upon  the  very  ridges  of  the 
Grampians,  while  the  mellow  clayey  soil  in  the  lower  parts  yield  abundant 
crops.  The  climate  on  the  hills  is  cold  enough,  and  especially  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  north-east;  but  in  the  lowlands  there  is  a mildness 
and  an  equality  of  temperature,  scarcely  exceeded  in  the  sonth-eastcm 
parts  of  England.  Storms  from  the  north  and  the  east,  however,  some- 
times do  considerable  injury,  and  especially  in  the  district  of  Buchan,  and 
when  the  crops  are  in  bloom. 

The  character  of  the  cattle  varies  with  that  of  the  country.  Towards 
the  interior,  and  on  the  hills,  formerly  occupying  the  whole  of  that  dis> 
trict,  and  still  existing  in  considerable  numbers,  is  the  native  unmixed 
Highland  breed.  It  is  suited  to  its  locality ; hardy  but  not  docile  ; living 
and  thriving,  to  a certain  extent,  on  its  scanty  fare ; and  at  four  years-old, 
and  when  it  was  thought  to  be  prepared  for  the  dealers,  weighing,  probably, 
not  more  than  8j^  cwt ; but  with  a disposition  to  grow  to  the  full  extent  of 
which  its  natural  form  is  capable  when  conveyed  to  the  richer  pasture  of 
the  south. 

This  breed,  however,  would  be  out  of  its  place  in  the  milder  climate 
and  more  productive  soil  of  the  lower  district  of  Aberdeen  ; another  kind 
of  cattle  was  therefore  gradually  raised,  the  precise  origin  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  describe. 

It  was  first  attempted,  as  in  the  districts  that  we  have  already  surveyed, 
by  judicious  selections  from  the  native  breed,  and  some  increase  of  size 
was  obtained,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  pasture.  Some  spirited  individuals 
then  sent  tar  south,  and  the  Lancashire  long-horn  was  introduced,  %nd 
the  short-homed  Durham  was  tried ; but  either  they  did  not  amalga- 
mate with  the  native  breed,  or  a species  of  cattle  was  produced  too  large 
for  (he  soil. 

There  were,  however,  some  splendid  exceptions  to  this,  and  we  are 
glad  that  we  can  present  our  readers  with  a portrait  of  one  of  tliem  in 
two  stages  of  his  preparation  for  the  market. — (See  p.  104  and  10!j.) 

This  beautiful  animal  was  bred  by  Lord  Kintorc  from  an  Aberdeenshire 
cow  and  a Teeswaler  bull.  We  are  indebted  to  his  lordship  for  the  chief 
materials  of  our  history  of  him.  He  was  calved  in  April,  1827,  and  from 
the  Miehaelmas  of  that  year  lie  was  lied  up  in  the  house,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  country,  with  the  other  calves.  He  got  turnips,  wiih  clover, 
hay,  and  straw  alternately  twice  a day.  They  were  the  Norfolk  globe 
turnips,  which  are  not  considered  so  nutritious  as  (he  Aberdeen  yellow; 
and  lour  or  five  ounces  of  salt  were  given  him  daily. 

In  1928  he  was  at  pasture  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  20th  of  October, 
and  was  then  put  into  a straw-yard  with  .sheds,  getting  about  five  pounds 
of  oil-cake  daily,  with  plenty  of  water  and  hay  and  straw,  until  the  lOlh  of 
May,  1829,  when  he  again  was  sent  to  pasture  until  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. He  then  got  a limileel  (|uantity  of  Aberdeen  yellow  turnips  in 
the  house,  as  Lord  Kintore  did  not  then  intend  to  have  him  fed  off.  He 
went  out  almost  daily  for  water  and  exercise  until  tltc  1st  of  April,  1S30, 
when  he  was  again  put  into  the  straw-yard  until  the  middle  of  May,  getting 
about  six  pounds  and  a half  of  oil-cake  daily,  with  the  usual  quantity  of 
hay  and  straw. 

He  was  afterwards  at  pasture  until  the  8th  of  October,  and  was  treated  in 
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the  winter  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  oil-cake  for  about  ten  days,  previous 
to  his  beiny  again  turned  out  to  grass,  which  was  on  the  Ibth  of  May,  1831, 
From  the  latter  end  of  June  until  the  close  of  August  he  was  taken  into 
the  house  during  the  day,  where  he  got  cut  grass,  and  was  turned  out  at 
night ; and  from  that  time  until  the  21st  of  September  he  was  again  tied  up, 
getting  hay  and  turnips  until  the  6th  of  October,  when  he  lelV  Keith  Hall, 
and  was  sent  by  the  steamer  to  London.  Ilis  weight  might  have  been  con- 
siderably increased  had  he  been  full  fed  from  the  first,  but  he  was  now  a 
very  fine  animal,  as  the  cut,  from  a portrait  of  him  by  Cooper,  very  kindly 
lent  to  us  by  Mr.  Combe,  will  sufficiently  show.  He  was  now  supposed 
to  weigh  100  stones  imperial  weight,  or  17.i  stones  Smithfield  weight. 


[7A«  hintort  Ox,  wkfn  he  wat  Jint  eent  to  the  South — a Crou  between  the  Aberdeen 
and  the  Improved  Short-hom.'] 


He  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Lord  Kintore’s  friend,  Mr.  Harvey 
Combe,  who  was  to  use  his  own  discretion  whether  he  would  exhibit  him 
at  the  next  Smithfield  cattle-show,  and  compete  for  a prize  among  the 
extra  stock,  or  whether  he  would  keep  him  another  year,  and  try  for  the 
firet  prize.  Mr.  Combe  decided,  and  very  judiciously,  to  give  him  ano- 
ther year  s feeding.  He  was  accordingly  taken  down  to  that  gentleman’s 
estate  at  Cobham ; and  from  October  to  April  was  fed  upon  Swedish 
turnips  and  hay,  with  about  six  pounds  of  oil-cake  daily,  and  during  the 
spring  and  summer  he  had  cut  grass  and  oatmeal.  He  was  let  out  daily 
for  exercise,  and  his  greatest  pleasure  seemed  to  be  to  go  among  the  cows 
as  they  came  into  the  yard,  and  talk  to  them.  He  was  exceedingly 
docile.  Whoever  approached  him  or  handled  him  he  scarcely  moved, 
ucept  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  man  who  was  once  com|)elled  to  bleed 
him  to  come  near  him  for  a week. 

®*P*5"’bcr  he  commenced  oil-cake  and  hay,  rating  about  twelve 
pounds  daily  of  the  former,  until  he  was  sent  to  Smithfield.  During  the 
last  two  months  he  had  a lump  of  rock  salt  in  his  manger,  of  which  he 
was  particularly  fond.  A basket  of  earth  also  stood  by  him,  of  which  he 
occasionally  ate  a considerable  quantity,  and  which  operated  as  a gentle 
purgative. 
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The  following  cut,  taken  from  a painting  by  the  same  artist,  contains 
an  accurate  portrait  of  him  just  before  he  was  sent  to  the  Shew. 


[7*Ac  Kiatort  OXf/aUed.] 


He  was  supposed  now  to  weigh  more  than  180  stones  imperial  weight, 
and  nearly,  or  quite,  320  stones  Smilhheld  weight.  He  was  universally 
admired,  particularly  his  still  beautiful  symmetry,  the  equable  manner 
in  which  the  fat  was  laid  upon  him,  and  his  almost  perfect  levelness  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  tail. 

In  the  mean  time  the  regulations  of  the  Smithfield  Club  with  regard 
to  the  age  of  cattle  had  been  altered,  and  this  noble  animal  was  now  a 
year  too  old,  and  consequently  could  not  compete  for  any  prize.  This 
was  a serious  mortification  both  to  Lord  Kintore  (from  whom  the  animal 
was  very  properly  called  the  Kintore  Ox)  and  to  Mr.  Combe.  This  gen- 
tleman, however,  was  bid  75/.  for  him ; but  as  Lord  Kintore  had  ano- 
ther beast  at  Keith  Hall  a year  younger,  and  nearly  as  good,  he  deter- 
mined to  have  him  sent  down  to  Scotland  again,  in  order  that  he  might 
exhibit  them  both  at  the  next  Highland  Society  Cattle  show  at  Aberdeen, 
Lord  Kintore  is  a great  advocate  for  one  cross  of  the  Teeswater  with  the 
Aberdeen.  This  animal  was  a sufficient  proof  of  what  may  be  effected 
by  it;  but  they  rapidly  degenerate  if  the  cross  is  further  pursued.  The 
convenience  of  carriage,  now  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  steam, 
will  probably  tempt  many  of  the  northern  breeders  to  try  this  first  cross. 

In  the  attempt  permanently  to  improve  the  Aberdeen  cattle,  all  the 
southern  counties  of  Scotland  were  occasionally  resorted  to,  but  with 
doubtful  success,  until  at  length  the  breeders  directed  their  attention  nearer 
home.  The  Fife,  or  Falkland  breed,  possessed  enough  of  the  old  cattle  to 
bid  fair  to  mingle  and  be  identified  with  the  natives,  while  the  bones  were 
smaller,  the  limbs  cleaner,  and  yet  short ; the  carcase  fairly  round,  and 
the  hips  wide,  and  they  were  superior  in  size,  hardy,  and  docile,  and 
excellent  at  work,  and  good  milkers.  These  were  desirable  qualities,  and 
particularly  as  mingling  with  the  Highland  breed.  Accusingly  bulls 
from  Fife  were  introduced  into  Aberdeen,  and  the  progeny  so  fully  an- 
swered the  expectation  of  the  breeder  as  to  be  generally  adopted,  and  to 
become  the  foundation  or  origin  of  what  is  now  regarded  as  the  Aberdeen- 
shire native  breed. 
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The  horns  do  not  taper  so  finely,  nor  stand  so  much  upwards  as  in  tlieWest 
Highlanders,  and  they  are  also  whiter ; the  hair  is  shorter  and  thinner ; 
the  ribs  cannot  be  said  to  be  flat,  but  the  chest  is  deeper  in  proportion  to 
the  circumfereace ; and  (he  buttock  and  thighs  are  likewise  thinner.  The 
colour  is  usually  black,  but  sometimes  brindled : they  are  heavier  in  car- 
case ; they  give  a larger  quantity  of  milk ; but  they  do  not  attain  matu- 
rity so  early  as  the  West  Highlanders,  nor  is  their  flesh  quite  so  beauti- 
fully marbled : yet,  at  a proper  age,  they  fatten  as  readily  as  the  others, 
not  only  on  good  pasture,  but  on  that  which  is  somewhat  inferior.  Mr. 
James  Rennie,  of  Fantassic,  used  to  prefer  them  as  fatteners  to  any  of 
the  Scotch  cattle.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wester  Finiray,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Don,  has  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  pure  Aberdeenshire  breed.  They 
are  perfectly  docile,  and  sufficiently  hardy  for  any  climate  to  which  they  are 
likely  to  be  transplanted.  They  are  now  rarely  used  for  husbandry  work, 
or,  if  they  are,  it  is  only  for  one  year.  At  four  years  old  thev  are  usually 
sent  to  grass  for  six  months,  after  which  they  will  weigh  from  5 to 
6 c*t  In  the  fertile  districts  of  the  low  country,  abounding  with  sum- 
mer pasture  and  winter  food,  they  usually  reach  at  their  full  growth  from 
fifty  to  seventy  stones  Dutch  ; and  have  been  frequently  known  to  feed  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  The  breed  has  progressively  Improved, 
and  that  by  judicious  selections  from  this  native  stock.  It  has  increa.sed 
in  size,  and  become  nearly  double  its  original  weight,  without  losing  its 
propensity  to  fatten,  and  without  growing  above  its  keep.  The  alteration 
and  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  the  introduction  of  turnip-husbandry, 
have  contributed  to  effect  this.  Mr.  Leith  of  Whitehaugh,  and  Mr.  Gamine 
of  Auchery,  very  much  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  Aberdeen- 
shire cattle.  The  breed  of  the  former  gentleman  was  remarkable,  not 
only  for  their  increased  size,  and  the  perfection  of  some  of  their  points, 
but  for  being  more  than  usually  well  horned  ; the  cows  of  Mr.  Gamine 
yielded  from  six  to  ten  Scots  pints  of  milk,  instead  of  four  pints,  which 
were  considered  to  be  the  average  produce  of  a tolerable  cow. 


I Tike  Aberdeen$hire  Oj*.] 


Beside  these  there  is  a breed  of  polled  cattle,  said  by  some  to  l>e  different 
from  the  Galloways,  and  to  have  existed  from  time  immemorial ; others. 
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bomvtr,  with  g;rea(er  reason,  conuder  them  as  the  GBlIoways  introduced 
about  thirty  years  afo,  and  somewhat  changed  by  change  of  climate  and  soiL 
They  are  of  a larger  siie  than  the  homed,  although  not  so  handsome.  Of 
late  they  have  been  much  improved  by  careful  selection  from  the  best  cd* 
their  own  stock,  and  are  becoming  more  numerous.  In  some  districts  they 
are  equal  to  or  are  superseding  the  horned  breed.  They  usually  equal 
in  weight  the  larger  varieties  of  the  horned  breed,  but  the  quality  of 
their  meal  is  said  to  be  inferior.  As  they  are  in  a measure^occupying 
the  situation  of  the  larger  horned  cattle,  these,  in  their  turn,  are  intruding 
on  the  cattle  of  the  hill  country  ; there  they  rapidly  diminish  in  size:  hence 
we  have  the  small  Aberdeens  of  the  hills,  weighing  from  twenty  to  thirty 
stones,  and  contending  with  and  gradually  displacing  the  Highland  breed. 

The  Buchan  cattle  constitute  a useful  variety  of  Aberdeenshire  cattle  with 
some  peculiarities  of  form  and  properties.  Mr.  R.  Gray  thus  describes 
them  in  the  * Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture;’ — ‘The  cattle  in  Buchan 
are  chiefly  of  the  short-homed  kind,’  (he  means  comparatively  short,  and 
he  thus  speaks  of  them  in  opposition  to  the  lung  horns,)  ‘not  very  large, 
but  short-legged  and  hardy.  The  best  sort  used  to  be  polled  *,  and  some 
of  them,  that  do  not  begin  to  have  the  Ayr.'^hire  blood  in  them,  are  so  still, 
and  are  of  a dark  or  brown  colour.  The  breed  of  cattle  in  Buchan  is  peculiar 
to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  deservedly  esteemed  for  its  milking  quality, 
and  the  beef  it  produces.  From  the  great  extent  of  gratis  lands  in  Buchan 
more  cattle  are  produced  in  it  than  in  most  other  districts.  ’They  are  gene- 
rally bought  by  dealers  from  the  south  when  two,  three,  and  four  years  old, 
and  at  the  latter  age  they  weigh  from  fifty  to  sixty  stones.  The  cows  of 
Buchan  are  not  large,  but,  on  account  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  pasture, 
they  yield  a considerable  quantity  of  milk,  from  the  cream  of  which  butter 
is  made  to  a great  extent,  and  of  excellent  quality.’ 

Notwithstanding  their  small  size,  they  will  yield  from  three  to  four, 
and  sometimes  seven  gallons  ef  milk  per  day.  They  are  fed  principally 
with  oat-straw  in  die  winter,  but  they  sometimes  get  plotted  hay,  or  hay 
on  which  boiling  water  has  been  'poured.  It  used  to  be  the  practice  in 
the  neighbourhood  uf  Peterhead  to  give  them  green  kale  in  April,  which 
is  sown  in- the  preceding  spring,  transplanted  in  -June  or  July,  stands 
the  winter  better  than  turnips,  and  vegetates  strongly  in  April.  By 
adopting  this  plan,  the  dreadful  interval  for  Uie  farmer  between  the  winter 
and  summer  feed  was  in  a great  measure  filled  up. 

‘ In  the  course  of  the  year  there  are  nearly  fifty  markets  held  in  this 
district  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  and  the  amount  of  the  sales  at  Aiky  fair 
may  be  estimated  at  upward*  of  12,000f.  annually.’  If  we  reckon  that 
one-fourth  of  llie  Biichan  cattle  are  sold  at  this  fair,  we  shall  have  50,000/. 
as  the  annual  value  of  the  beasts  that  arc  drafted  from  tliis  district;  and, 
calculating  this  district  at  not  quite  a fourth  of  the  superficial  extent  of 
the  county,  yet  containing  a considerable  portion  of  the  richer  soil,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  150,000/.  are  brought  into  tlie  county  by  the  sale 
of  black  cattle  alone  t. 

* Mr.  M'Pherson  says,  that ' a variety  of  the  polled  cattle  is  the  principal  breed  in  the 
Buchan  district  of  Aberdcenahire.*  The  native,  or  Buchan  cattle,  were  probably  polled, 
and  the  homed  onee  are  a mixed  breed,  between  tile  natives  and  the  Ayrshire ; they  are 
not  so  hardy  aatbe  common  Aberdeenshire  cattle,  and  do  not  fatten  eo  sfieedily. 

t The  value  of  thoae  slaughtered  for  home  consumption  should  be  added ; and  which 
arc  about  10,000,  at  10/.  per  head,  yielding  100,000/.;  so  that  the  total  value  of  Aberdeen- 
shire cattle  annually  told  or  killed  will  be  250,000/.  Dr.  Keith,  in  his  * Survey  of  Aber- 
deenshire,’ has  given  a very  laboured  account  of  the  value  of  the  cattle  stock,  and  which 
may  be  intaieeting  to  the  reader,  since  some  of  the  principal  market!  for  the  sale  of  cattle 
are  in  tbia  county,  and  it  contains  nearly  double  the  number  of  beasts  that  are  to  be 
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A fourth  Taricty  consists'of  all  the  pure  breeds  from  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  Holderness  has  been  once  more 
attempted  to  be  introduced,  but  with  no  marked  success,  lire  Ayrshire 
cattle  do  well  wherever  they  go  if  the  soil  is  not  too  barren,  or  the  climate 
too  severe  ; but  it  must  require  a considerable  alteration  in  the  system  of 
husbandry  to  make  Aberdeen,  generally,  a decidedly  dairy  county.  In  the 
estimation  of  the  Aberdeenshire  farmers,  no  breed  answers  so  well  as  the 
native  one  of  the  district ; and  certainly  no  cattle  will  fetch  so  good  a price 
among  the  drovers  at  Old  Deer  or  Aiky  fairs,  or  be  so  readily  sold  again 
to  the  English  graziers,  who  fatten  them  for  the  SmithBeld  market.  The 
present  Duke  of  Gordon,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  facilities  in 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  Aberdeen  cattle,  has  been  foremost  in  the 
attempt  to  improve  the  breed  of  this  district.  His  bulls  and  cows  from  Gal- 
loway, Argyleshire,  the  Scottish  islands,  and  Durham,  were  the  best  that 
could  l>e  procured,  while  his  selections  from  the  native  breed  were  most 
judicious ; and  although  the  cattle  retain  much  of  their  original  cha- 
racter, they  have  been  considerably  improved,  while  a spirit  of  emulation 
has  been  excited  which  cannot  tail  to  be  useful. 


fouud  in  any  other  county  except  Perth.  His  calculation  waa  mada  in 
poses  that  there  are 

28.000  cows  at  It,  each,  value  .... 

22.000  calves  twe  reared  at  2/.  . , 

20.000  year-olds  at  3/.  15«.  .... 

10.000  two-year  olds  at  7/.  10s.  . , , 

21.000  three-years  and  upwards,  at  12/.  10s. 


1810.  He  sup- 

£196,000 
. 44,000 

. 75,000 

. 142,600 
. 262,500 


110,000  total  number,  imd  in  value 
To  this  be  adds  from  the  records  of  Aberdeen, 


beuti  slaughtered  id  the  city  t 
Of  that  number  there  are  300  at  £30 

))  n 

600  at  -25 

ft  it 

800  at  20 

It  It 

800  at  16 

Of  inferior  cattle 

800  at  12  10>. 

Of  cows  • 

380  at  10 

Calves 

1621  worth  at  least 

. 

. 

Total  killed  in  Aberdeen 

5301 

£720,000 


£ 9000 

15.000 

16.000 
12,800 
10,000 

.3,800 

3,400 


„ Value  £70,000 

Killed  in  Peterhead,  TamS,  and  other  smaller  towns,  about  the  same 
number,  but  chiefly  cows  and  other  inferior  cattle,  and  the  value 
about  6/.  each  ......  30,000 

Sold  to  dealers  13,000at  12/.  10s.  , , , 15u,000 


Value  of  those  which  are  killed  or  sold 
Valite  of  stock  as  above  . . 


250.000 

720.000 


Total  value  of  Aberdeenshire  Cattle  . . . £970,000, 

or  nearly  five  times  the  annual  rent,  and  a fourth  part  of  the  whole  annual  produce  and 
agricultural  propel^  of  every  kind. 

A writer  in  the  Farmer’s  Magaiine  (1807)  gives  a curious  and  interesting  account 
of  the  prices  of  husbandry  stock  in  this  district  m the  year  1747.  He  obtained  it  from  a 
venerable  old  farmer  in  the  eighty.ninth  year  of  his  age.  ‘ On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
was  compelled  to  go  to  service,  and  the  highest  wages  he  ever  obtained  were  1 6s.  8a.  in  the 
half-year.  In  1731  he  agreed  with  a landed  proprietor  to  cut  a ditch  through  a piece  of 
mossy  ground,  ten  feet  wide  at  lop,  six  at  bottom,  and  six  feet  deep,  for  two  thirds  of  a 
penny  sterling  per  ell,  and  while  thus  employed  he  paid  13rf.  per  week  for  his  board. 
By  persevering  in  a course  of  honest  industry  and  frugality,  he  found  his  stock,  in 
1747,  increased  to  50/.  sterling,  with  which  he  purchased  eight  oxen,  all  under  six  years 
of  a«,  three  cows,  three  horses,  four  one-year-old  stots  and  queys,  furnished  his  house, 
purchased  ploughs,  harrows,  Ac.,  paid  the  expense  of  his  marriage,  servants'  sages,  and 
other  incidents,  and  at  Lammas  1748,  when  be  began  to  harvest  bis  first  crop,  he  was  not 
due  a penny  to  the  world.' 
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' Anderaon  says  that  Mr.  Farquharson,  of  Invercauld,  has  a breed  of 
Highland  beasts  once  crossed  with  the  Falkland  or  Fife  (which,  although 
tolerable  cattle,  are  by  no  means  valued  for  their  milk),  yet  the  descend- 
ants of  these  afford  a large  quantity  of  milk  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
and  which  is  also  of  a very  rich  quality.  One  of  these  small  cows  will 
yield  during  the  season  four  gallons  and  a-half  of  milk  in  the  day,  the 
cream  of  which  being  separated  and  churned  will  afford  1 lb.  10  or  12  oz. 
weight  of  butter. 

Many  cattle  are  grazed  in  Aberdeen  that  are  not  bred  there.  The 
farmer  begins  to  purchase  them  as  soon  as  the  grass  springs  up,  and  they 
are  sold  off*  as  the  year  advances.  Some,  however,  are  continued  until 
January,  and  are  fed  in  the  stalls  on  turnips  and  hay,  and  then  driven  to 
Aberdeen,  and  sold. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  rearing  of  the  calf,  or  the  system 
of  fattening  the  grown  beast.  The  general  practice  is  to  feed  the  calves 
with  milk  warm  from  the  cow ; hut  they  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
suck  until  they  are  weaned,  and,  in  a few  instances,  they  are  reared  partly 
on  oil-cakes.  Formerly,  however,  the  calves  were  permitted  to  go  at 
large  through  the  fields  during  summer,  and  pick  up  the  grass  at  the 
roots  of  the  com.  The  practice  was  occasioned  by  the  want  of  proper 
food  and  enclosures,  and  the  fear  of  the  ealves  being  injured  by  being 
confined  with  the  large  cattle  in  the  fold  ; but  it  was  attended  by  much 
damage  to  the  corn  from  their  lying  upon  it  and  trampling  it  down,  while 
the  calves  acquired  so,'  restless  a habit,  that  it  was  aflerwards  impossible 
to  confine  them,  except  by  the  strongest  and  almost  impenetrable  fences. 
The  cattle  are  pastured  in  the  fields  in  summer,  and  fed  with  straw 
and  turnips  in  winter,  and  sometimes  with  steamed  potatoes,  and  a portion 
of  elover  hay*. 

Little  butter  or  cheese  is  sent  out  of  the  county  except  in  the  district 
of  Buchan  ; the  rest  is  consumed  by  the  farmers  or  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns.  The  Buchan  cows  have  been  stated  to  be  good  milkers ; and 
those  along  the  coast  answer  tolerably  for  the  dairy. 

Dr.  Keith  has  formed  a curious  computation  of  the  value  of  the  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  yielded  by  them. 

1000  best  cows,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  town,  and  prin- 
cipally of  Aberdeen,  yield  butter  and  cheese  to  the 


value  of  20/.  each,  or  . . . <£20,000 

2000  at  15/.  each  ....  30,000 

5000  at  10/.  each  .....  50,000 

10,000  farmers’ cows  at  8/.  each  . . . 80,000 

5000  of  cottagers' or  villagers' at  6/.  each  . , . 30,000 

5000  small  Highland  cows  at  4/.  each  . . 20,000 


28,000  as  already  staled,  and  value  of  their  produce  <£280,000t 

*Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  answers  to  certain  queries  circulated  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, relates  a singular  instance  of  fecundity  and  early  maturity  in  the  Aberdeen 
cattle : — * On  the  25th  of  September,  1805,  a calf  of  five  months  old,  of  the  small  Aber- 
deenshire breed,  happening  to  be  put  into  an  enclosure  among  other  cattle,  admitted  a 
male  that  was  only  one  year  old.  In  the  month  of  June  follosring,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
months,  she  brought  forth  a very  fine  calf,  and  in  the  summer  of  1807,  another  equally 
good.  The  first  calf,  after  working  in  the  winter,  spring  and  summer  of  1809,  was 
killed  in  January,  1810,  and  weighed  6cwt.  3qrs.  161b.  The  second  was  killed  Dec.  16, 
1810,  aged  three  years,  six  months,  and  weight  exactly  7cwt  ; and  on  December  30, 
1807,  the  mother,  after  having  brought  up  these  calves,  was  killed  at  the  age  of  two 
years  and  eight  months,  and  weighed  4 cwt.  1 qr.  the  four  quarters,  sinking  the  offal. 

t The  Statistical  Account,  describing  the  parish  of  Udiw,  states  that,  in  1791,  the  cows 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  yielded  from  six  to  ten  Scotch  pints  of  milk  (fiom  three 
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The  horse  lias  nearly  superseded  the  ox  for  husbandry  labour.  At  a 
little  more  than  half  a century  a^  oxen  were  used  almost  exclusively  ilw 
the  plough.  Ten  or  twelve  were  often  yoked  together ; but  they  were  not 
the  cattle  of  Aberdeen, — they  came  from  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland.* 
By  degrees,  part  of  the  cattle  were  reared  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  some  of 
the  improved  breed  and  some  of  the  Lothians  were  yoked  together. 
Horses  then  began  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  southern  oxen,  and  the 
horse  and  the  ox  worked  together ; the  nobler  quadruped  then  gradually 
displaced  the  cattle  from  the  road-work,  and  left  only  the  rougher  part  of 
the  ploughing  to  the  ox,  and,  at  length,  has  nearly  driven  him  from  the 
plough  ^BO  t> 


KINCARDIMESUIRE,  OR  THE  UEARNS. 

This  small  county  Insinuates  itself  in  the  form  of  a wedge  between  Aber- 
deenshire and  Forfar.  It  is  only  thirty-two  miles  in  length,  and  twenty- 
four  in  width  at  its  broadest  part,  and  much  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
and,  therefore,  possessing,  within  a little  extent,  a very  great  difference  of 
climate.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Grampians,  occasionally  covered 
with  snow  even  in  the  summer,  the  climate  is  cold  ; along  the  coast,  and 
open  to  the  easterly  wind,  it  is  likewise  chilling ; and  it  is  only  about  the 
banks  of  the  Dee  that  it  is  mild  and  genial.  The  character  of  the  cattle 
varies  with  the  climate.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Grampians  we  have 
the  West  Highlanders  ; but  about  the  Dee,  and  even  on  the  coast,  they  are 
little  inferior  to  those  of  Buchan.  A great  many  cattle  are  bred  in  the  Mearns, 
but  this  is  quite  as  much  a grazing  as  a breeding  country ; and  although 
it  sends  a great  many  of  its  own  beasts  southward,  a considerable  number 
are  bought  at  the  fairs  in  Aberdeenshire,  which  are  fed  on  what  are  termed 
the  grass-parks,  that  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  almost  every  gen- 
tleman's seat : these,  however,  are  only  flying  stock. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  Mearns  cattle  is  black  ; but  some  are  dark- 
brown,  or  brindled.  They  have  rather  larger  and  more  spreading  horns 
than  those  of  Aberdeenshire  ; they  feed  as  kindly  as  the  Buchans,  and  are 
not  much  inferior  to  them  for  the  dairy. 

to  five  galloni)  daily,  and  that  one  farmer  kept  fourteen  cows,  the  milk  of  which,  after  the 
cream  was  taken,  was  sent  to  Aberdeen,  and  sold  at  Id.  and  1^.  the  Scotch  pint  (2  quarts) ; 
while  the  butter  from  these  cows  was  twe  stones  per  week,  and  usually  sold  at  8d.  jier  lb. 
of  28  ox. 

* Tlie  Rev.  T.  Shepherd,  in  his  statistical  account  of  Bouxtie  confirms  this.  Writing 
in  1793,  be  says,  * About  twenty  years  ago  our  country  did  not  breed  cattle  of  sufficient 
bulk  and  streo^h  to  labour  the  ground.  Tliey  were  mostly  brought  from  the  south,  jmr- 
tictdorly  from  rifeshire.  In  a few  years,  by  hard  labour,  they  were  woniout  and  became 
unfit  for  service,  and,  as  the  farmer  had  not  the  means  of  fattening  them,  he  very  often 
sold  them  for  a third  part  of  what  they  cost  him.  Tlie  case  is  now  much  altered  for  the 
better.  The  farmer  brings  up  oxen  able  for  his  work ; sells  them  or  fattens  them  when 
they  begin  to  be  upon  the  decline ; and  in  this  way  is  rather  a considerable  gainer  than 
a loser  upon  his  work  cattle.' 

c The  Rev.  A.  Smith,  in  his  account  of  Keig,  in  the  same  year,  says  that  the  nujority 
of  the  farms  are  small,  and  the  horses  and  cattle  of  two  neighbouriug  tenants  are  often 
mined  in  one  plough.  He  calculates  the  number  oftdoughs  at  47,  drawn  by  88  Aorsrs, 
87  cowl,  rmd  153  oxen  and  ^ung  catUe, 

lire  Rev.  T.  Birnie,  in  his  account  of  Alford,  in  1795,  says,  'Every  farmer  is  ambi- 
tious of  having  many  i«iirs  of  oxen  in  his  plough : some  have  six,  and  few  common  far- 
mers have  less  than  four.  Smaller  tenants  yoke  oxen,  horses,  and  even  bulls,  cows,  and 
young  cattle,  to  make  up  what  they  deem  a suffideut  strength.  Every  farmer  sells  one 
or  two  pairs  of  oxen  yearly,  and  replaces  them  by  others  of  his  own  rearing.’ 

f Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  ' Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,'  and  speaking  of  the 
paiiehee  of  Keithhall  and  Kenhall,  says  that  they  contained  < 1038  cattle,  whose  value  is 
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Mr.  G.  RoberUon,  in  a very  intercsUof'  work,  entitled  ‘ Rural  Recol- 
lection*,’  and  now  quite  out  of  print,  says,  that  * Previous  to  the  year 
1774,  there  bad  been  iittle  done  in  this  county  to  improve  the  breed  of 
cattle ; but  about  that  time  there  were  sundry  individuals  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  attention  to  this  branch  of  rural  economy.  Of 
these  may^be  mentioned  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Balmain  ; Mr.  Leith, 
of  Whiterigs ; his  brother.  Dr.  Leith,  at  Johnston  ; and  Mr.  Fullartoii  of 
Thornton.  These  gentlemen  were  all  at  great  pains  to  select  the  best- 
shaped of  their  own  cattle  fur  breeders ; and,  what  was  of  as  much  im- 
portance, they  took  care  to  provide  a full  supply  of  green  food  for  them 
in  winter,  by  a more  extensive  cultivation  of  turnips.  By  this  means  they 
imparted  animal  vigour  to  their  stock,  while  nature,  thus  aided,  stiU 
further  improved  the  shape. 

‘At  the  present  time  (1807)  the  Kincardine  cattle  are  the  best  of  tha 
Scottish  breed ; and,  unless  it  be  from  Buchan,  1 have  nowhere  in  Scot- 
land seen  a more  stately  ox*. 

‘ A Mearns  ox  of  a year  old  will  weigh  about  17  stones.  Imperial  weight ; 
one  of  two  years  will  average  28;  one  of  three  years  old  40;  and  one  of 
four  years  old  52  ; increasing  in  weight  ten  stones  per  year  after  the  first 
year.  Sojne.  however,  will  grow  to  90  stones;  and  Sir  Alexander  Ram- 
say killed  one  that  was  above  1 56  stones.  A century  ago  the  largest  ox 
did  not  weigh  more  than  25  or  30  stones.’ 

In  the  statistical  report,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  cattle  was 
24,825,  or,  at  the  rate  of  one  beast  for  every  three  acres  in  cultivation. 
Of  this  number  6236  were  milch  cows,  and  5280  calves  under  a year  old. 

Mr.  Robertson  calculates  their  comparative  value,  and  also  with  respect 
to  the  land  on  which  they  are  fed. 


‘ 5280  calves,  each  worth  when  reared,  21.  . . ,£10,560 

5016  year-olds,  each  worth  42.  t . . 20,064 

5016  two-year  olds,  at  8/.  .....  40,128 

1672  three-year  olds,  at  122.  ....  20,064 

446  draught  oxen,  at  152.  . , . . . 6690 

6236  milch  cows,  at  82.  . . , . 40,888 

1159  cattle  bouglit  in  at  102..  ....  11,590 


24,825  beasts,  worth  each  on  the  average  62.  8r.  . J21 58,984 

3733/.,*  and  that  the  number  of  cattle  has  very  much  decreased,  owing  to  the  disuse  of 
oxen  for  the  plough.  In  1778  these  parishes  contained  twenty-six  ox-ploughs,  with  ten 
or  twelve  oxen  to  each,  besifles  a greater  number  of  smaller  ploughs;  but  that  in  1791 
they  had  diminished  tn  eight  ploughs.* 

* The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  describing  the  parish  of  Banchory  Toman,  in 
this  county,  gives  a satisfactory  illustration  of  the  rapid  progress  of  improvement.  In 
1758  that  parish  contained  only  two  carts,  in  1791  it  could  bo^  of  120. 

f By  year-olds,  and  two-year  olds,  is  understood  cattle  that  were  of  those  ages  in  the 
preceding  spring ; the  ]mce  is  calculated  on  the  supposition  of  the  cattle  selling  at  8s. 
the  stone  weight,  of  16  Ainstenlam  imunds,  sinking  the  offal ; and  the  Amsterdam  poimd, 
which  used  to  be  the  standard  weight  of  that  pari  of  Scotland,  containing  I7|  os.  This 
calculation  supposes  the  cattle  to  sell  at  3t.  8d.  the  Smithiield  stone  of  81bs. 

We  make  another  extract  from  this  work,  which  is  not  now  to  be  puiehased,and  will  not 
be  reprinted.  He  is  B{ieaking  of  the  variation  in  the  ;irice  of  cattle.  * The  price  of  cattle 
varies  here  from  year  to  year,  like  everything  else,  but,  on  the  whole,  has  greatly  advanced 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  About  the  year  1740,  the  largest  ox  in  the  county,  weighing 
from  25  to  30  stones  (Dutch  weight,  43  to  51  stones  Imperial  weight),  could  have  been 
bought  for  20s.,  or,  at  most,  for  2 1 s.  They  rose  gradually  in  value  till  about  the  year 
1764,  when  cattle  of  that  sixe,  and  as  full  fed  as  the  country  could  make  them,  brought 
from  3/.  to  4/.,  or  from  2a.  to  2a.  8d.  the  stone.  From  this  period,  cattle,  being  somewhat 
belter  fed,  not  only  became  larger  iu  sixe,  but  were  improved  in  condition ; and,  from 
the  mcreased  demand  for  botcher-meat,  combined  with  the  gradual  decline  in  Ihevalut 
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This  is  at  the  rate  of  2/.  3x.  9d.  on  each  acre,  or  3SJ  beasts  on  every  100 
acres ; but  when  the  quantity  of  cultivated  pasture  alone  is  reckoned,  it 
amounts  to  rather  more  than  one  beast  per  acre.  This,  however,  varies 
much  in  the  different  districts.* 

He  also  calculates  the  keep  of  these  cattle:  * the  calves  at  21.  each  per 
annum;  the  year-olds  at  2i.  10«. ; the  two-years  at  3/.;  the  three- 
years  at  3/.  10«. ; the  milch  cows  at  5//  He  also  takes  into  account  the 
average  number  of  sheep  and  horses  on  th^  farm,  and  the  value,  expense, 
and  profit  of  each,  and  all  the  casualties  of  every  kind;  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  proves  that  * the  farmer  does  not  derive  more  than  10  per  cent, 
on  his  capital,  and  which  will  afford  him  but  a scanty  subsistence  for 
his  family,  and  little  or  nothing  to  add  to  his  capital.* 

About  one-half  of  the  butter  and  cheese  is  usually  consumed  in  the  far- 
mer’s own  family  or  among  his  labourers,  and  the  rest  is  sent  to  the  Aber- 
deen, or  Montrose,  or  Leith  markets.  The  butter  is  usually  excellent,' 
but  the  cheese  of  an  inferior  quality  *. 

of  money,  by  the  year  1793,brouf;ht  up  the  price  of  half-fed  cattle  to  the  rate  of  6«.  8J.  the 
■tone  (16  Ibt.)  Since  that  time  the  price  han  risen  and  fallen  alternately;  in  tome  years 
it  has  been  os  high  as  I Os.  a stone,  and  in  others  as  low  as  5t.  or  6r. 

* One  remarkable  circtimstauce  in  the  price  of  cattle  is,  that  they  are  generally  dear  or 
cheap  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  means  of  keeping  them.  Thus,  in  a year  of  plenty,  con- 
joining a weighty  crop  of  turnips  with  a hixuriaut  roggage,  the  price  of  cattle  gets  up ; 
or  the  farmers,  not  only  can  afford  to  retain  their  cattle,  but  are  compelled  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  consume  their  crop.  In  a year  of  scarcity,  again,  particularly  of  winter  food,  the 
price  of  cattle  declines  even  to  the  lowest  pitch,  the  farmers  being  forced  to  part  with 
them  at  any  price  they  can  get.  In  the  great  penury  of  fodder  in  1807,  some  cattle  were 
■old  as  low  as  at  the  rate  of  1 i.  a stone.’ — p.  440. 

The  account  of  the  introduction  of  turnipt  into  Kincardineshire  must  not  be  omitted. 

* Turnips  were  first  seen  in  this  county  about  the  year  1754,  being  introduced  by  Robert 
Scott,  Esq.,  Dunuinauld,  on  the  farm  of  the  Miltown,  In  the  pari^  of  St.  Cyrusi  which 
he  then  held  in  lease;  but  he  had  few  to  follow  his  example  for  many  years.  In  1764, 
William  Lyall,  a farmer  in  Wattieston,  in  the  parish  of  Kordoun,  venturi  to  sow  half  an 
acre  in  turnips,  which,  atthc  time,  was  the  greatest  extent  of  them  in  any  farmer's  hand, 
and  they  were  disi>osed  of  chiefly  in  small  parcels  to  his  neighbours  as  kitchen  vegetables, 
at  a penny  the  stone.  It  was  not  till  about  (he  year  1775  that  they  began  to  be  gene- 
rally cultivated.  They  are  now  universal  over  the  whole  county,  insomuch  that  about 
one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  land  in  tillage  is  in  turnips. 

* They  are  cultivated  uniformly  in  drills ; and  tliis  crop  now  forms  the  very  basis  of  good 
cultivation  in  the  Mearns,  whether  with  respect  to  the  succoeiling  crops,  or  to  the  feeding 
of  cattle  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  more  for  the  rearing  than  for  the  fully  fattening  of 
them,  as  the  thin  population  of  the  county  does  not  require  a teuth  part  of  the  fat  cattle 
they  could  produce/ — p.  460. 

* Of  the  keep  of  the  * cotter's'  milch  cow,  and  of  the  situation  of  the  * cotter*  himself, 

in  this  part  of  ikotland  (in  1807),  Mr.  Robertson  gives  an  interesting  description.  He 
had  been  speaking  ofthe  cottages  of  the  mechanics  and  little  tradespeople,  which  are  built 
of  stone  and  turf,  or  sometimes  stone  and  lime,  and  consisting  of  two  apartments,  divided 
by  the  furniture,  the  walls  seldom  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  and  the  rooflug  composed 
of  thin  turfs,  overlaid  with  a thinner  coating  of  straw,  tied  down  with  straw  ropes,  like  a 
hay-stack ; every  one  w ith  its  little  garden  or  kale-yard  ; and  maiw  of  them  displaying 
no  little  taste  in«ts  cultivation,  and  growing  the  different  kinds  of  coleworts,  of  which 
a dark-red  kind  is  must  prevalent,  and  forms  the  basis  of  ' o/J  Scotia't  ;*  and 

besides  this,  tome  leeks  and  cresset,  and  bushes  of  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  flower- 
ing shrubs,  as  roses  and  honeysuckles, — and  flne-smelling  herbs,  as  thyme  and  lavender, 
arkd  southernwood,  and  tansy  ‘ to  kill  the  worms/  and  a sprinkling,  too,  of  perennial 
flowers,  as  polyanthus  and  cowslips,  and  yellow  lilies ; and,  in  some  cases,  an  apple-tree 
trained  upon  the  sunny  side  ofthe  house  wall,  and  houtK'-lceks  on  the  riyyin.  He  goes 
on  next  to  speak  of  the  cottages  of  the  farm  hi'rvauts. 

* Tlie  cottages  attached  to  the  dilFerent  farms  are  more  regularly  disposeil,  being  gene- 
rally set  down  by  the  way-sides,  in  the  neighlKuirhood,  but  nut  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  farm-stead.  They  are  beginning  tu  l>c  consiriictcd  in  a similar  style,  built  of 
■tone  and  lime,  and  of  an  increased  height  in  the  walls ; but  the  roof  is  still  generally  of 
thatch,  or  in  some  cases  of  gray  slate,  and  in  a few  instances  of  Tile,  which  is  the  worst 
roofing  of  any.  The  internal  accommodation  is  simply,  as  it  was  wont,  with  two  apart- 
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This  county  derives  its  first  name  from  its  principal  and  central  town ; 
the  second  ofienest  occurs  in  ancient  records,  and  was  probably  the  ori)|pnai 
name.  The  eastern  part  of  it  stretches  alon;^  the  coast  from  Kincardine- 
shire to  Fife,  and  the  soil  and  climate  resemble  those  of  the  coast  districts 
of  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  and  Banff,  while  the  interior  (nearly  half  of  the 
county)  is  occupied  by  the  Grampian  Hills.  The  cattle  (said  in  the  statistical 
account  to  be  45,400*)  may  be  divided  into  the  horned  and  the  polled. 
The  former,  and  of  the  West  Highland  breed,  used  to  prevail  in  the  iuteriur, 
and  are  still  funnd,  but  of  a diminutive  size,  and  rarely  exceeding  twenty 
or  twenty-five  stones.  Towards  the  coast  they  resemble  more  those  of 
Kincardine  and  Aberdeen  ; but  there  are  some  points  of  dillerence.  The 
prevailing  colour  is  black,  hut  with  more  admixture  of  other  tints:  some 


ments  ilivideil  by  the  furniture,  but  having  uuw  a grate  in  the  fire-place,  and  a gloss  win- 
dow  in  thu  wall.  These  cotta^eR  have  all  a piece  uf  garden  (*rouml  Tor  raising  potherbs  ; 
also  a bit  uf  jiotato  land,  aloD^with  the  master’s  own  Bold;  a patch  of  flax  sown  ; and, 
what  is  best  of  all,  a milch  cow,  that  feeiU  in  the  flelds  altm^  with  the  master's  own  rattle, 
anti  is  otherwise  nut  the  worxt  fed  of  the  whole  herd.  These  gowl  things,  with  a weekly 
allowance  of  two  {tecks  of  Oiitmeal,  and  an  adetpiute  (nuney>fee,  which  has  unproved  from 
3/.  to  12/.  or  more  in  the  year,  makes  thin  class  uf  peasantry  the  most  comfortably  pru> 
vided  for  of  any.  They  may  nut  get  rich,  indeed,  but  they  never  feel  want.'— /?ura/ 
Reco/lectiont.\*.  417. 

* If  this  calculation  of  the  tiumlier  of  cattle  in  Forfarshire  be  considered  as  giving 
the  average  nuinlier  tolerably  correctly,  and  we  estimate  them  at  7/.  {>er  head,  the  value 
of  this  divixion  of  live  stock  will  be  <H7,80(i/. 

The  Uev.  C.  Peebles,  in  his  statistical  account  of  .Mains,  in  Angus,  asserts  that  oxen 
were  not  used  for  husbandry  work  in  Angus  in  179U.  He  draws  a very  curious  compa* 
lison  between  the  farmers  and  their  mode  of  m in.igemeut  in  1760,  when  he  first  begun 
to  observe  them,  and  1790,  whua  he  wrote,  'f  tie  foilowiitg  are  only  a few  of  the  points  on 
wliich  he  touches;— 

1760.  1790. 


Land  ploughed  with  oxen.  Only  a few 
horses  kept  to  draw  the  Imrruw  in  seed* 
time,  and  bring  in  the  common  harvest. 
7l.  thought  a great  price  for  a horse. 

Land  runted  ut  6(.^>ur  acre,  and  only  two 
small  farms  enclosed. 

No  Knglish  cloth  worn  but  by  the  mi- 
nister and  a (ni.iker. 

Men's  stockings  were  what  were  called 
plaiding  hose,  made  of  woollen  cloth.  The 
women  wore  coarse  plaids.  Not  a cloak 
nor  a bonnet  was  worn  by  any  woiA.m  in 
the  whole  parish. 

Only  two  hats  in  the  parish.  The  men 
wore  cloth  bonnets. 

There  was  only  one  eight-day  clock  in 
the  parish,  six  watches,  and  one  tea-kettle. 

The  peo[ile  never  visited  each  other  but 
at  Christmas.  The  entertainment  was 
broth  and  beef,  and  the  visiters  sent  to  some 
ale-house  for  flve  or  six  pints  of  ale,  and 
were  merry  over  it  without  any  ceremony. 

Every  person  in  the  parish,  if  in  health, 
attended  divine  worship  on  Sunday,  which 
was  regularly  and  religiously  observed. 

Few  were  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the 
third  commandment 


Oxen  not  employed  in  agriciUture.  Far- 
mers have  their  Nudilie  horses,  wor'lifrom 
2 U.  to  .30/.,  and  workdiurses  from  20/.  to 
25/.  each. 

Land  at  .30r.  and  all  enclosed  with  dj  kes 
and  thorn  hedges. 

There  are  few  who  do  not  wear  Knglish 
cloth,  and  several  the  best  superflue. 

Cotton  and  thread  stockings  are  worn  by 
both  sexes,  masters  and  servants.  Some 
have  silk  ones.  The  women  who  wear 
plaids  have  them  flno  aud  faced  with  silk. 
Silk  plaids,  cloaks,  and  bonnets  are  very 
numerous. 

Few  bonnets  are  worn,  and  the  bonnet- 
m.Tkcrs’  trade  is  given  up. 

Thirty  clocks,  one  hundred  watches,  and 
above  sixty  tea-kettles. 

People  visit  each  other  often.  Six  or 
sevou  dishes  are  set  on  the  table  differently 
dressed.  After  dinner  a large  bowl  of  rum 
punch  or  whisky  toddy  is  drunk — then  tea, 
then  another  bowl,  then  supper,  and,  after 
that,  the  grace  drink. 

Much  lukewarmness  prevails  with  regard 
to  religious  instruction,  and  a cunsex|uent 
inattention  and  indifference  to  worship  and 
ordinances. 

The  third  commaodnient  seems  to  be 
almost  forgotten,  and  profane  swearing 
greatly  abounds. 
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have  white  spots  on  the  forehead,  and  white  on  the  flanks  and  belly.  There 
are  more  brindled  cattle  than  in  Aberdeen ; some  are  dark  red,  and  others 
of  a silver  yellow  or  dun.  A few  are  black  with  white  hairs  intermixed; 
and  occasionally  a beast  is  seen  that  is  altogether  white,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  black  hairs  about  the  head. 

The  Forfar  homed  cattle  are  shorter  in  the  leg,  thicker  in  the  shoulder, 
rounder  in  the  carcase,  straighler  in  the  back,  and  carry  the  head  better 
than  the  Aberdeens.  The  horns  are  smaller,  better  proportioned,  curved 
upwards  and  forwards,  and  sharper  at  the  points.  They  are  evidently  a 
cross  between  the  Highland  and  the  Low  Country  or  doddied  breed. 

A writer  in  the  ‘ Farmer’s  Magazine'  for  1814,  replying  to  some  queries 
respecting  the  breed  of  Angus,  draws  the  following  comparison  between 
the  horned  cattle  of  this  county  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  districts. 

‘ The  horns  of  Angus  and  Kincardineshire  cattle  are  much  the  same, 
being  smaller  and  better  proportioned  than  those  of  the  Buchan  district 
of  Aberdeenshire,  and  more  like  those  of  the  middle  district.  At  three 
years  old  the  horns  of  an  Angusshire  stot  will  be  as  well  raised  and  sharp 
at  the  extremity  as  at  two  years  old,  but  not  so  strong  in  the  horn.  The 
horns  of  the  cattle  in  the  higher  districts  of  Aberdeenshire  are  by  far 
thicker,  rounder,  and  straighter  out  from  the  sides  of  the  head,  than 
those  of  the  cattle  in  the  middle  districts  of  Angus,  while  the  Fifeshire 
cattle  have  horns  larger,  more  oval,  and  not  so  sharp  at  the  point,  ns  the 
generality  of  the  Angus  cattle. 

‘The  Kincardineshire  cattle  are  rather  smaller  than  the  Angus,  but  the 
shapes  are  much  the  same.  Those  of  Fifeshire  are  stronger,  larger,  and 
rougher-boned  than  the  Angus  cattle. 

‘The  weight  of  the  Angus  horned  cattle  cannot  be  well  ascertained,  as 
few  are  kept  in  the  county  to  the  proper  age,  and  the  ditfercnce  in  keeping 
of  thc.se  is  so  great ; but  being  so  well  proportioned,  they  will  weigh  more 
to  their  appearance  than  the  cattle  of  either  of  the  above  counties.  The 
Angus  cattle  are  preferable  for  feeding,  having  all  the  good  qualities 
for  that  purpose.’ 

An  account  of  the  Angus  polled  or  doddii-d  cattle,  and  which  is  now 
become  the  most  numerous  and  valuable  breed  of  that  county,  will  be 
given  hereafter  when  we  treat  of  the  polled  cattle  generally. 

FIFES  iiinE. 

The  county  of  Fife  is  a kind  of  peninsula  included  between  the  river  'fay 
on  the  north,  and  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  south,  with  Perth,  Kinross, 
and  Clackmannan  on  the  east.  The  clitnate  along  the  I’rith  of  Forth  is 
temperate  ; it  is  also  mild  along  the  banks  of  the  Eden  ; but  the  west  and 
north-west  parts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lomond  hills,  are  chilly 
and  ungenial.  In  no  county,  however,  is  the  character  of  the  cattle  so 
nnilorm,  and  in  few  parts  do  they  more  decidedly  unite  the  best  qualities 
which  cattle  can  possess.  They  bear  evident  inqire.ss  of  tbeir  Highland 
origin,  but  there  has  been  a cross  which  dislingnishe.s  them  from  all  other 
Scotch  cattle.  Dr.  Thompson*,  in  his  not  altogether  scientific  or  satisfac- 

* The  statistical  account  of  Scotland,  tinder  the  article  Dunichen,  gives  u»  no  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Scottish  cow-leeches,  when  he  describes  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
there,  and  probably  ia  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  installed  in  their  office.  ‘ Formerly, 
one  blacksmith,  who  was  also  a farrier,  rras  alone  allowed  to  exercise  Ins  business  on  a 
barony  or  estate.  lie  bad  the  exclusive  privilege  of  doirig  all  the  blacksmith  and  furrier's 
work.  For  this  he  paid  a small  rent  to  the  proprietor,  and  t very  tenant  iraid  him  a certain 
quantity  of  corn.  About  thirty  years  ago  a person  of  tbia  description  had  this  solo  right 
VD,tbe  buony  of  Duniclien,  fur  wbicb  he  paid  W.  i<ei  annum  yearly. 
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lory  * Survey  of  Fifeshire,’  thus  describes  them  ' Though  the  true  Fife 
breed  may  be  found  of  any  colour,  the  prevailing’  one  is  black  ; nor  are 
they  less  esteemed  though  spotted  or  streaked  with  white  or  of  a grey 
colour.  The  horns  are  small,  white,  generally  pretty  erect,  or  at  least 
turned  up  at  the  points,  and  bending  rather  forward.’  (The  Fife  ox  would 
be  readily  distinguished  at  a considerable  distance  by  this  peculiarity  in 
the  form  of  the  horn.)  ‘ The  bone  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  carcase  ; 
the  limbs  clean,  hut  short;  and  the  skin  .soft:  they  are  wide  between  the 
extreme  points  of  the  hock  bones  ; the  ribs  arc  narrow  and  wide  set,  and 
have  a greater  curvature  than  in  other  kinds,  which  gives  the  body  a thick, 
round  form.’  (The  thick,  round  form  of  the  Fife  cattle  is  evident  enough  ; 
but  we  confess  we  do  not  understand  this  account  of  the  peculiarities  of 
shape  which  are  to  give  it.)  ‘They  fatten  quickly,  and  fill  up  well,  at 
all  the  choice  points.  They  are  hardy,  fleet,  and  travel  well  ; tame  and 
docile,  and  excellent  for  work,  whether  in  the  plough  or  in  the  cart.’  The 
use  of  oxen  in  husbandry,  however,  is  much  diminished  even  in  Fife.  In 
1792,  in  Auchterderran,  of  the  filiy  one  plonghs  which  the  parish  con- 
tained, seventeen  were  worked  by  horses,  and  now  a smaller  number 
Would  be  found  worked  with  oxen.  There  is  a very  great  ditference  in 
the  size  of  the  Fife  oxen,  and  th's  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ditference 
in  the  quality  of  the  pasture,  and  the  attention  paid  in  breeding  and 
rearing.  When  fed  for  the  butcher,  they  generally  weigh  from  thirty-five 
to  sixty-five  stones.  They  have  been  slanglitcrerl  at  more  than  100  stone.s. 

They  are  far  from  unprofitable  for  the  dairy.  A good  Fife  cow  will 
give  from  five  to  seven  gallons  of  milk  per  day.  or  from  seven  to  nine 
pounds  of  butter,  or  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  cheese  per  week  for  some 
mouths  after  calving;  while  the  cow  is  in  milk  for  ten  or  eleven 
months. 

Writers  have  amused  themselves  with  many  unsatisfactory  disquisitions 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Fife  breed.  The  Highland  origin  cannot  be 
disputed;  but  a southern  cow  or  bull  was  certainly  one  of  the  progenitors 
of  this  very  useful  variety  of  hhick  cattle.  Some  say  that  when  James  VI. 
(Janies  I.  of  England)  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and 
was  compelled  to  set  out  on  his  journey  to  England  without  the  time  or 
the  means  to  make  his  triumphal  procession  sufficiently  splendid,  he 
hastily  borrowed  a considerable  sum  of  money  from  some  of  his  faithful 
adherents  in  Fife.  The  English  treasury,  however,  was  not  sufficiently 
rich,  or  his  private  resources  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  repay  the  debt 
in  specie  ; but  as  an  honourable  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  he  could  confer  on  his  former  subjects,  he  sent 
them  some  valuable  cattle  from  England.  From  what  county  they  came, 
or  to  what  breed  they  belonged,  neither  history  nor  tradition  relates. 

A more  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  in  addition  to  the  30,000 
angel-nobles,  which  Margeret,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
brought  with  her  when  she  became  the  bride  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
300  English  cow.s,  a simple  but  invaluable  wedding  present,  were  added 
by  her  father  to  the  dowry.  The  progeny  of  these  cattle  received  the  name 
of  Falklamh,  because  James  and  his  young  consort  resided  principally  at 
Falkland  palace,  and  to  the  park  belonging  to  which  this  present  from  her 
father  was  naturally  conveyed.  Here  again  tradition  is  silent  as  to  the 
district  whence  these  came.  Cambridge  claims  the  honour,  but  probably 
without  pretensions  better  founded  than  those  of  many  other  counties. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  at  a considerably  remote  period,  the  Fife 
breed  was  materially  improved  by  intermixture  with  some  southern  variety, 
and  that  the  improvement  commenced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkland. 
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Similar  attempts  have  since  been  made  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  but 
rarely  with  such  decided  success ; this,  however,  will  not  surprise  the 
agriculturist  when  it  is  recollected,  that  while  the  Highland  cattle  of 
Gotland  have  remained,  until  very  lately,  nearly  the  same  that  they  were 
centuries  ago,  the  English  cattle  generally  have  strangely  altered  their 
character,  and  doubled  their  size,  since  the  time  of  Henry  YII.,  and  even 
that  of  James  I.  The  comparatively  small  cattle  of  England  might  then 
amalgamate  with  the  Scotch,  but  there  would  be  less  atfinity  between  the 
Scotch  and  those  of  the  present  day*. 

However  the  fact  may  be  explained,  Fifeshire  now  contains,  as  decidedly 
as  Devonshire,  or  Herefordshire,  or  Sussex,  a breed — and  an  excellent  one, 
too — of  her  own.  Made  wise,  and  somewhat  expensively  so  by  experience, 
the  Fifeshire  farmers  are  convinced  that  their  cattle  cannot  be  further 
improved  in  all  their  points,  or  at  a whole^  by  any  foreign  cross,  and  they 
confine  themselves  to  a judicious  selection  from  their  own*.  The  Fifes, 
however,  have  never  established  themselves  in  the  south,  nor  penetrated 
towards  the  north  beyond  the  counties  immediately  contiguous.  The 
prejudice  of  each  district  in  favour  of  its  native  breed  may  partly  account 
for  this,  but  a more  satisfactory  explanation  results  from  the  fact,  not 
sufficiently  regarded  by  agriculturists,  and  to  which  we  shall  olten  refer, 
that  there  must  be  everywhere  a kind  of  identity  between  the  breed  and 
the  soil,  and  which  is  always  slowly,  and  in  many  cases,  never  acquired. 

There  is  no  great  peculiarity  in  the  management  of  the  Fifeshire  cattle. 
In  some  parts  the  dairy  is  particularly  attended  to,  and  from  the  account 
which  we  have  given  of  the  quantity  of  milk  and  butler  yielded  by  a 
Fifeshire  cow,  it  returns  a fair  average  profit. 

On  farms  adapted  to  breeding,  the  dairy  is  a secondary  object.  A 
sufficient  ntnnber  of  cows  arc  kept  to  rear  llie  calves,  some  of  which  are 
bought  of  the  cottagers,  or  at  the  neighbouring  markets.  They  are  fed 
from  the  pail,  and  usually  obtain  every  day  2^,  or  three  gallons  of 
milk,  or  hay-tea,  or  gruel,  mixed  with  the  milk,  fur  ten  or  twelve 
weeks,  when  they  are  weaned.  The  late  calves  are  generally  dis])osed  of 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  milk  converted  to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy. 
The  number  of  milk  cows  are  calculated  at  about  10,000.  Dr.  Tltompson 
supposes  that  the  whole  stock  of  cattle,  including  lean  ones,  and  others 

* They  have,  however,  in  vome  cases,  advantageously  amalgamated.  Mr.  Adam 
Ferguson,  in  his  Essay  on  Crossing,  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  No.  I,)  after 
observing  that  * nothing  can  wear  a mure  inviting  as|)ect  than  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
early  rattening  propensity,  docile  habits,  and  large  size  of  the  ouc  breed  with  the  hard^inesf 
and  many  valuable  qualitu’s  of  the  other,  securing,  ns  is  thus  imaginetl,  a jiermaneut 
rnriety  exceeding  in  value  either  of  the  parent  stocks,'  and  acknowledging  that  'the  first 
fruits  will,  in  general,  tend  to  confirm  this  hope,*  yet  ‘ cautions  tive  bleeder  against  over- 
sanguine  hope  from  such  a system.'  He  relates,  however,  some  instances  in  which  the 
experiment  did  succet'd  to  a very  great  extent.  His  account  is  as  follows: — 

‘ About  the  same  time  I had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  observing,  during  throe  years, 
an  interesting  experiment,  conducted  u]>on  ni\  extensive  scale  by  a gentleman  of  much 
talent  and  zeal  as  an  agriculturist.  His  object  was  to  obtain  a mixed  bree<l  which  should 
permanently  retain  all  the  good  )>ointt  of  improved  short-horns,  and  choice  West  High- 
landers or  Kylues.  lie  bred  from  the  short-horn  bull  and  Higliland  cow,  and  had  cniiti- 
nm-d  to  do  so  through  many  gradations  for  ten  or  twelve  years  to  the  period  when  1 lost 
inspected  his  stock.  At  this  time  my  impression  was,  that  the  variety  was  fast  returning 
to  the  pure  short-hom.  Many  fine  animals  were  lironght  to  market. 

♦ The  Rev.  John  Forrester,  however,  asserts,  in  his  ‘ statistical  account*  of  the  parish 
of  Anvtnither  Wtwier,  in  this  county,  that  the  breed  of  cattle  has  been  much  im^oved 

crossing  with  the  I.4vnark  and  the  Holdemess,  and  by  wiutcr-feeding  on  turnips. 
■The  first  result  is,  as  we  have  asserted  in  the  text,  contrary  t«j  the  exjierience  of  every 
agriculturist : hut  of  the  tnith  of  the  latter  assertion  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  there  are 
few  more  profitable  applications  of  turnips  in  a breeding  country  than  to  the  sup|Kirt  of 
the  young  stock. 
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bronp^ht  from  neighbouring  counties*  for  grazing,  is  about  00,000  ; and 
the  statistical  account  gives  the  same  number.* 

Some,  however,  of  the  Fifeshire  farmers  have  suspected  that  their  cattle, 
although  excellent,  might  be  capable  of  improvement,  and  they  have 
crossed  them  with  the  Angus,  the  Ayrshire,  and  the  Teeswater.  A breed 
of  polled  cattle  has  also  made  its  appearance  in  Fife,  possessing  all  the 
go^  qualities  of  the  horned,  with  even  superior  propensity  to  fatten,  and 
much  greater  quietness  and  docility.  The  pure  Diirhams  have  been  esta- 
blished  in  some  parts  of  Fife,  but  not  always  without  dHRculty.  Those 
that  were  imported  have  been  injured  by,  or  sunk  under,  the  greater  rigour 
of  the  climate ; but  many  of  the  calves  of  the  Durham  breed,  dropped  in 
Fifeshire,  have,  on  good  pasture,  retained  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
short  horns,  combined  with  the  requisite  degree  of  hardihood.  Lady  Mary 
Lindsay  Crawfurd,  of  Crawfurd  Priory,  was  unsuccessful  at  first  in  her 
attempts  to  keep  the  Durham  breed,  but  she  has  now  many  pure  and 
beautiful  cattle  of  this  kind. 


THE  CENTRAL  DISTRICT. 


This  consists  of  Perthshire,  Stirlingshire,  Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  and 
will  not  long  detain  us,  as  there  is  little  distinctness  of  breed,  and  fewpecu* 
liarities  of  management. 

PERTHSHIRE. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  native  breed  of  cattle  in  Perthshire. 
If  it  can  he  found  in  any  district  it  is  in  the  moorland  part  of  the  county, 
where  the  attention  of  the  farmer  used  to  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  rearing 
of  cattle,  for  his  ground  was  good  for  nothing  else  until  the  sheep 
husbandry  was  introduced.!  If  we  consider  these  as  the  true  Perthshire 
cattle,  they  are  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  highland  origin  is  visible  about 


* The  following  account  of  the  dimenaions  of  a celebrated  bull  belonging  to  the  Eari 
of  Devon  may  give  agriculturists  of  other  districts  a more  satisfactory  notioa  of  the  pro* 
portions  of  the  best  Fife  cattle: — 

Length  of  the  head  . • , • 

Do.  from  the  root  of  the  hofn  to  the  nimp  . « 

Do.  from  the  root  of  the  horn  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder 
Do.  of  the  horn  .... 

Distance  from  point  to  point  of  ditto  • . • 

Girth  of  the  body  at  the  shoulder  . . • 

" Do.  do.  before  hough  bones  . . 

Girth  of  the  body  fore  leg,  smallest  part  between  the  knee 
und  hiK>r  • • • 

Do.  do.  hinder  leg  nt  ditto  ... 

Do.  do.  fore  leg,  at  fore  spald  . . 

Height  at  the  shoulder  .... 

Do.  at  hough  hone  .... 

Do.  from  the  shoulder  to  the  breast  bone  • . 

Do.  of  the  knee*juiut — foreleg 
Breadth  of  the  hou^h  boues  . . 

■f  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  ' Survey  of  Perthshire,*  gives  an  eloquent  and  unanswerable 
defence  of  the  system  of  sheephusbandry  introduced  here,  as  well  as  in  almost  every 
part  of  Scotland,  and  materially  diminishing  the  breed  of  cattle.  ' We  ought  by  no  means 
to  forget  the  improvement  occasioned  by  the  sheep.  They  enrich  the  quality,  and 
enlarge  the  quantity  of  grass  within  their  walk  more  than  any  other  s(>ccies  of  animals. 
They  never  deteriorate  the  soil ; they  render  it  more  and  more  productive ; and  wherever 
their  numbers  are  increased  tqxjn  a certain  extent  of  land,  they  help  to  support  that 
increase  of  numbers  by  producing  an  increase  of  food.  The  ground  is  nut  only  made 
green,  and  the  heath  extirpated  by  the  enriching  quality  of  their  manure,  but  the  finest 
grass  springs  up  spontaneously  where  it  had  formerly  been  scanty  and  coarse ; and  when 
this  powerful  top-dressing  oi  our  whole  hills  with  sheep-dung  and  urine  has  been 
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them,  but  it  has  been  deteriorated  by  some  southern  mixture ; or,  at  least, 
the  two  breeds  have  not  minified  well  together — for  the  beauty  of  form, 
and  propensity  to  fatten  of  the  Argyle  are  diminished,  and  the  milking 
properties  of  the  southrons  are  not  fully  developed. 

In  many  parts  of  Perthshire  the  breeds  of  the  neighbouring  counties  are 
found  unmixed.  In  the  vicinity  of  Perth  and  the  Bridge  of  Earn,  and  in 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  the  Fifeshire,  and  Angus  cattle  are  found,  either 
pure,  or  mingled  in  various  proportions.  About  Monleath  many  Gal- 
loways arc  grazed.  In  other  parts  of  the  south,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  the  Ayrshire  cows  prevail,  or  have  superseded  all 
the  rest ; and  on  the  borders  of  Argyle  the  true  West-Highlanders  are 
seen,  and  degenerated  in  none  of  their  essential  points.  A few  gentle- 
men have  attempted  to  introduce  the  Devons,  others  the  Guernseys,  some 
the  short-horns,  and  even  the  long-horns  have  found  their  advocates, 
Perthshire,  like  many  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  presents  a 
mixture  of  every  breed,  varying  according  to  the  soil,  or  the  description  of 
the  farm,  or  the  whim  of  the  occupier. 

Another  system  of  grazing  is  pursued  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  and 
particularly  in  the  grazing  districts.  Highland  slots  arc  bought  in  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  and  fed  during  the  winter,  for  the  May  and  June  markets. 
They  are  turned  out  on  the  Joggage,  or  pastures  that  have  been  mown, 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  December,  according  to  the  severity  or  mildness 
of  the  season.  Then  a little  straw  with  bog-hay  is  carried  to  them,  and 
in  the  May  or  June  of  the  following  year,  they  pursue  their  course  south- 
ward, yielding  to  the  farmer  a profit  of  30s.  or  21.  per  head. 

In  respect  to  the  number  of  cuttle  which  the  county  contains  it  stands 
second ; the  statistical  account  assigns  to  it  more  than  79,000.  The 
cattle  have,  however,  of  late  materially  improved,  although  they  have  not 
assumed  any  distinguishing  character;  and  the  dairy  cattle,  in  the  midland 
parts  of  the  county,  have  taken  somewhat  the  start  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment. A few  oxen  are  worked  in  the  plough,  but  none  on  the  road. 

Sheep  husbandry  has  advanced  as  rapidly  in  this  country  as  in  the 
neighbouring  ones,  and  the  bleak  mountains  of  Perth  are  nearly  aban- 
doned to  the  sheep  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  management  of  cattle,  both 
in  the  graizing  and  dairy  districts,  is  materially  improved.  In  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie,  where  there  is  much  arable  land,  the  usual  stock  of  the  farm 
is  not  always  suRicient  to  consume  the  straw.  Young  cattle  are  therefore 
bought  in  from  the  neighbouring  markets,  which  are  kept  in  the  winter 
on  straw  and  turnips,  and  in  the  following  May  are  sold  to  the  dealers, 

completed,  there  ii  tittle  doubt  that  the  Grampiani  will  be  as  verdant  ns  the  Ochils, 
while  the  Ochils  had  once  as  forbidding  an  aspect  as  the  Grampians.' 

y\  e may  compara  » ith  this,  an  account  given  of  the  management  of  cattle  on  the 
moorlands  twenty -five  years  ago  (‘  Farmer's  Magazine,'  1807.)  Formerly  the  cattle  stock 
in  this  quarter  were  very'  much  neglected  during  winter,  no  [irovision  of  s'lccuteut  food, 
nor  indtn-d  of  anytliing  excepting  straw,  being  mode  for  them.  In  the  s|iring  this  was 
particularty  hard  upon  the  cows  in  culf.  They  were  sometimes  so  debilitated  ns  to  be 
unable  to  bring  forth ; and  fn’quenlly  contracted  diseases  under  which  they  laboured  for 
a lung  time,  and  of  which  they  never  reeovereil.  I well  rememtier  the  ixior  wives  during 
the  uipping  northarast  winds  in  May,  pmvincially  called  the  Cou-fiiake,  tending  their  cows, 
reduced  to  a skeleton,  and  eovereil  with  a blanket,  wliile  they  picked  up  any  spring  grass 
which  h^  begun  to  rise  in  tha  kail-yard,  or  at  the  bottoim  of  walls  or  banks ; and  to  such 
extremities  were  tliey  nuluced  at  times,  that  1 have  heard  of  their  taking  the  half-mtlen 
thatch  frum  the  niofs  of  houses,  and  giving  it  to  the  half-dead  animat,  os  the  means  of 
prolonging  its  miseral.le  existence.  On  this  account  tlie  half  of  them  did  not  take  the 
bull,  and  those  that  did  were  loo  Isle  for  rx-aring  stout  calves.  The  yetd  cattle  were  so 
emaciated,  that  it  was  always  the  end  of  the  season  beforethe  heatli,  and  steril,  hidebound 
ksas  on  whick  they  were  dejiastuivd,  brought  them  into  such  condition  as  would  now  be 
considered  ss  but  balf-fat. 
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or  the  fiirmers  of  the  adjacent  counties^who  ^ive  them  a few  months’ 
summer  pastura>ve,  and  dispose  of  them  for  £np:land,  or  the  southern 
districts  of  Scotland.  In  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  is  Ibund  some  of  the  most 
fertile  soil,  and  also  some  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers  in  the  kinj^doin ; 
but  in  the  Hij^hland  districts,  even  the  sheep>hiisbandry  needs  much  im> 
provement,  and  the  cattle  are  much  neglected.* 

Mr.  Gorrie,  in  his  * Account  of  the  Curse  of  Gowrie,’  published  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  June  1B32,  says,  * Although  the 
nature  of  the  district  renders  the  rearing  of  cattle  less  profitable  than  the 
production  of  grain,  some  specimens  of  the  most  improved  breeds  have 
been  produced,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  most  eminent  breeders 
of  the  south.  On  the  Braes  (a  level  tract)  of  the  Carse,  breeding  and 
rearing  of  cattle  might  l>e  conducted  more  advantageously  and  to  a greater 
extent  than  at  jiresent,  were  the  higher  part  of  the  ground  inclosed  and 
properly  sheltered  by  slips  of  planting. 


STIRLINOSHIRB. 

This  is  far  more  a grazing  than  a breeding  county ; indeed,  the  attention 
of  the  farmers  isconiiiied  to  grazing,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything 
else,  the  very  plough  being  chiefly  used  with  a view  to  the  sustenance  of 
their  cattle  during  the  winter.  The  pastures  of  Stirlingshire,  both 
natural  and  artihcial,  are  exceedingly  rich  ; and  from  its  situation  it  forms 
the  first  convenient  halting  place  for  the  Western  Highland  cattle,  while 
it  is  the  great  thoroughfare  for  these  cattle  during  the  whole  of  the  sum* 
mer.  Many  of  the  Stirlingshire  farmers  purchase  the  best  of  the  Skye  or 
Argyle  beasts  about  tlie  beginning  of  summer,  and  turn  them  on  their  6ne 
natural  or  artificial  pastures,  on  which  they  are  made  ready  for  the  market 
by  (he  end  of  autumn. 

The  extending  from  Stirling  to  Boness  can  boast  a soil,  perhaps, 
not  exceeded  by  any  in  Britain,  and  they  are  almost  entirely  under  tillage  ; 
and  to  the  west  of  Falkirk,  large  tracts  of  land  are  farmed  out  for  grazing, 
either  to  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  or  to  speculators,  and  many  of  the 
butchers  from  a considerable  distance.  'J'he  summer  feeding  never  fails, 
and,  except  in  a year  of  extreme  scarcity,  the  winter  feeding  for  the  large 
stocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  bought  in  at  the  trysts  is  excellent. 

In  the  statistical  account  of  F^ntry,  in  liiis  county,  honourable  mention 
is  made  of  Mr.  David  Dun,  who  established,  if  he  did  not  introduce,  this 
improved  mode  of  grazing,  and  which  has  been  adopted  in  a considerable 
portion  of  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland.  Ills  principles  were,  to  select 
from  (he  choicest  cattle  in  order  to  stock  his  farm,  and  to  keep  his  grass 
lighter  than  farmers  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  i.  e.  to  put  fewer  cattle 
upon  his  land  than  had  been  usual ; and  the  consequence  was,  that  his 

• In  (he  statistical  account  of  Longforgan,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  a ringulnr  account  is 
given  of  the  manner  of  fattening  calves.  ^ They  arc  led  in  a box,  which  is  made  of 
very  coarse  bosnls,  4^  or  5 feet  long,  and  4 ur  4^  high,  and  al>out  2 feet  wide, 
in  proportion  to  the  breed  to  be  fe<l.  llie  boards  of  which  the  box  is  made  arc  to  l>e  put 
so  close  to  one  another,  as  to  let  in  tmfhcient  air,  but  no  nioio,  as  the  exclusion  of  light  is 
one  essential  part  of  the  process.  It  stands  upon  four  feet,  and  is  placed  a little 
slanting  to  dram  off  all  wetuess,  and  the  bottom  should  be  covered  with  straw  or  hny,  and 
which  should  be  changed  twice  a week.  The  calf  is  put  into  this  box  when  newly  dropped, 
ur  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible,  and  for  the  first  week  milk  is  given  to  it  catitimisly, 
after  which  the  milk  is  given  more  freely,  and  when  about  ten  days  old  it  is  bled.  It 
then  gets  as  much  sweet  milk  fresh  from  the  cow  as  it  can  take  three  times  a-day,  aud  a 
Urge  piece  uf  chalk  is  hung  in  the  box,  which  it  occasionally  licks.  The  bleeding  is 
rv)>eate<l  once  a week,  and  it  becomes  fine  veal  in  ten  weeks.  If  it  is  a bull  calf,  it  is  cut 
at  about  a week  old,  otbenvise  the  veal  wiU  neitlier  bo  so  good,  uor  so  white. 
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beftstd  throTC  with  a rapidity  before  unexampled.  He  is  said  to  have  sold 
one  Highland  stot,  which  yielded  fifly-two  stones  (tron)ofbeef*.  At  another 
time  he  disposed  of  twenty.five  Highland  stots  for  \'2l.  each,  the  lightest 
of  which  weighed  thirty  stones  (tron).  He  died  in  1794.  He  was  leading 
a sheep  across  a wooden  bridge,  when  the  rail  of  the  bridge  giving  way, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  river,  and,  falling  upon  a stone,  he  was  killed  on 
the  spot.  He  was,  with  great  propriety,  called  the  Scotch  Bakewell ; and 
there  was  no  man  to  whom  the  central  districts  of  Scotland  were  more 
indebted. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  is  mostly  confined  to  the  dairy  districts,  such  as 
Kilsyth,  Campsie,t  Strathblane,  St.  Ninians,  and  the  muir  lands  to  the 
south  of  Falkirk  ; and  here  it  is  pursued  with  greater  ardour  than  formerly, 
although  seldom  to  much  greater  extent  than  to  keep  up  the  stock  ; but  this 
stock  is,  since  the  introduction  of  Agricultural  Societies  and  the  offering  of 
premiums,  very  materially  improved. 

The  dairy  cattle  have  been,  since  the  year  1817,  chiefly  of  the  Ayrshire 
breed,  and  that  mostly  pure ; for  a cross  between  the  Ayrshire  and  the 
native  cattle  has  not  generally  succeeded.  On  the  ground  of  some  cottager, 
however,  a cow  of  the  mixed  breed  will  occasionally  be  found  yielding 
abundance  of  milk  and  tolerably  good  in  quality,  and  afterwards  fattening 
with  a rapidity  scarcely  inferior  to  the  true  Highlander.  The  cattle  that 
are  designed  for  summer  fattening  are  out  day  and  night ; but  the  milch 
cows  are  sometimes  housed  during  the  night,  while  by  other  farmers  they 
are  housed  and  fed  by  soiling  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  turned  out 
at  night. 

Oxen  were  formerly  much  used  in  Stirlingshire;  but,  very  few  teams  are 
now  kept  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  average  number  of  cattle  in 
Stirlingshire,  including  the  flying  stock,  is  rather  more  than  19,000. 

The  central  situation  of  Stirlingshire  with  regard  to  the  breeders  of  cattle 
in  the  northern  and  western  counties,  and  the  buyers  or  dealers  from  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  cause  it  to  be  selected  for  the 

* The  weight  is  commonly  calcuUted  in  these  districts  by  the  stone,  /row,  which  con- 
sists of  16  lbs.,  at  22  oz.  each,  and,  consequently',  the  weight  of  tlie  beast  waa  equivalent 
to  nearly  82  stones  uf  Imjwrial  weight,  or  14  lbs.  each,  or  exactly  143  stones  Smithfield 
weight  of  8 lbs.  each. 

f The  Rev.  Mr.  Lapslie,  in  his  statistical  account  of  Campsie,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  cattle  in  that  parish  in  1793: — t Milk  cows  749,  which,  within  the  last 
thirty  years  have  increased  considerably  in  bulk,  hence  they  have  a tendency  to  be  in 
flesh  more  than  to  give  milk ; they,  however,  give  on  the  average  from  seven  to  eleven 
Scots  pints  daily.  Below  seven  they  are  not  thought  worth  keejiing  for  the  dairy ; 
above  eleven  they  are  considered  remarkable.  From  eight  Scuts  pints  nearly  one  pound 
of  butter  is  producetl,  and  the  cheese  is  equal  to  that  of  Donlop.  Besides  these  there  are 
cow  and  queys,  603 ; fat  cows,  and  young  lieasts  for  the  FiUkirk  market  anil  the  butcher, 
917  ; and  winterer-,  winch  ore  mostly  grazed  next  summer  for  the  butcher.  345.  The  win- 
terers graze  in  the  open  fields  during  the  whole  winter  sea-on,  and  are  fed  once  or  twice  a 
day  with  ctiarse  hay,  gatheied  itt  autumn  atnung  the  cows'  feet  in  theirpastures.  The  gra- 
ziers commonly  begin  to  fodder,  as  they  term  it,  alrotit  Christmas,  (it  is  considered  to  be 
a severe  winter  wheit  they  are  forced  to  begtti  Iteforo  Christmas,)  ottd  continue  till  the 
beginning  of  Apiil,  when  the  cattle  refuse  it.  There  are  few  cattle  grazed  bttt  High- 
landers, attd  those  from  Atgyleshire  nre  preferreil.  North  country  cattle  are  rejected, 
being  considered  by  the  grazters  sour,  and  diflicnlt  to  feeih’ 

Mr.  Lap-lie  gives  u calculation  of  the  cuti8titn|dion  of  animal  food  in  this  parish.  * In 
1714,  only  three  cows  were  killed  for  winter-lreef  in  the  whole  parish,  the  gentry  excepted. 
In  1744,  the  better  farmers  joined,  attd  got  a cow  for  n wittter.mart,  tbe  price  then  being 
only  35f.  or  40i,  lor  a fat  cow.  In  1759,  very  decent  farmers  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  some  part  of  a fat  cow,  or  a few  sheep,  suited  up  for  winter  store  ; and  in  1794,  three 
hitndretl  fat  cows  were  killed  annttally  alurut  Martmmas  time,  for  winter  provision, 
beside  the  mutton,  beef,  and  lamb,  killed  through  the  season  ; and  few  of  the  tradesmen 
sit  down  to  dinner  without  fresh  meat  on  the  table,  and  molt  liquor  to  drink.' 
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holding:  of  the  principal  fairs  or  cattle-markets  of  Scotland.  The  Falkirk 
iryUi  are  the  most  frequented  ; they  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
August,  September,  and  October.  All  the  cattle  from  erery  part  of  Scot- 
land, south  as  well  as  north,  which  are  intended  for  sale,  whether  in  gfood 
store  condition,  or  almost  ready  for  the  butcher,  or  lean,  and  intended  for 
wintering  in  richer  pasture  in  the  soulli,  are  driven  to  Falkirk*. 


KINROSS-SHIRE  AND  CLACKMANNANSHIRE. 

Thbrb  is  little  difference  in  the  character  and  general  treatment  of 
cattle  in  these  diminutive  counties ; they  approach  to  the  Perthshire  or 
Fifeshire  breeds,  in  proportion  as  they  border  on  either  district.  A great 
number  of  cattle  used  to  be  fattened  in  the  distilleries  of  Clackmannan,  and 
particularly  in  that  of  Kilbogie  ; seven  thousand  have  sometimes  been  fed 
at  this  distillery  in  one  year.  The  ordinary  stock  of  Kinross  is  5400,  and 
that  of  Clackmannan  nearly  1400,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  distillery.  The 
cattle  husbandry  of  Kinross  has  been  materially  improved  within  the  last 
fifty  years.  The  soil  of  Clackmannan  is  more  fertile,  and  the  few  cattle  of 
a superior  description. 


THE  SOUTH-WEST  LOWLANDS. 

This  district  consists  of  Dumbartonshire,  Renfrewshire,  Ayrshire,  and 
Lanarkshire.  It  is  a manufacturing  district,  and  very  thickly  peopled. 
Although  occupying  only  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  extent  of  Scotland,  it 
contains  full  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants;  many  cattle  are,  therefore, 
wanted  for  the  butcher  and  the  dairy.  The  soil  and  the  climate  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  live-stock,  and  a more 
valuable  breed,  and  particularly  of  dairy  cows,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  kingdom. 

* Tho  ti^’ft  used  to  be  held  on  a large  common  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Falkirk, 
but  which  It  now  eucloted,  and  a field  iu  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Stenhotitmuir  hat  tince 
been  leiecteil.  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Falkirk,  on  the  other  tide  of  the  Camrn  and 
the  Glasgow  canal,  and  it  the  property  of  Sir  Michael  Bruce.  The  road  from  Falkirk  to 
it  it  not  unititeretting ; it  it  dote  to  the  celebrated  Carron  foundry,  and  that  being  past,  the 
sheet  of  water  alwve  the  works,  and  the  woody  winding  way  between  it  and  the  village,  are 
very  pleating,  while  the  traveller  it  but  a little  way  ^om  two  spots  connected  with  early 
and  later  Scottish  hittury— the  peace  concluded  between  the  Koinant  and  the  Scuts,  and 
the  concealment  and  escape  of  the  hero  Wallace. 

The  field,  or  the  toll  at  its  entrance,  is  let  to  a taxman  at  120/.  yearly,  and  he  demands 
8</.  for  every  score  of  black  cattle,  '■id.  for  every  score  of  sheep,  and  Id.  for  every  horse. 
There  are,  beaide,  several  tents  erected  on  the  field  at  which  refreshments  may  be  pro- 
cured, or  where  Inisineas  is  transacted,  and  money  paid  and  received ; fur  the  use  of  each 
of  th<^  the  taxman  receives  13a. 

At  the  last  October  tr)  Ht  ( 1832)  there  were,  on  the  lowest  computation,  more  than 
50,000  black  cattle,  30,000  sheep,  and  3000  horses.  It  is  worth  going  many  a mile  to 
witness  such  s collection  nf  beasts,  and  including  every  variety  of  every  breed  of  Scotland. 
It  is  a school  for  the  agriculturist,  from  which  he  will  not  fail  to  derivs  the  most  tiseful 
lessons ; and  then,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  when  the  tryst  is  over,  to  see  every  spot, 
nut  only  of  the  flat  muir,  but  of  the  beauiifully  undulating  ground  above,  covens  with 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  herdsmen  in  their  characteristic  Scuitish  dresses,  either  stretched 
on  their  plaids  and  resting  fur  a while  their  wearied  limbs— but  still  watchful ; or  gather- 
ing into  groiq>s  and  relat.ng  the  occurrences  and  bargains  of  the  day;  this  is  a scene 
which  the  agriculturist  will  not  soon  forget,  and  to  which  no  one  can  be  insensible. 

The  October  is  the  largest  tryst,  for  all  the  cattle  which  the  farnxT  wishes  to  dianoee  of 
before  the  winter  are  then  brought  forward.  In  the  three  trysts  there  cannot  be  less 
than  80,000  cattle,  50,000  sheep,  and  5000  horses,  and,  averaging  the  price  of  the  cattle 
at  71.  each,  and  of  tbs  sheep  at  18«.,  and  of  the  horses  at  10/.,  their  gross  value  is  nearly 
650,000/. 
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In  a great  part  of  Dumbartonshire  the  introduction  of  sheep-husbandry 
has  materially  lessened  the  number  of  cattle:  of  this  the  author  of  the 
statistical  account  of  Auoquhar  gives  a convincing  proof,  when  he  says 
that  in  the  whole  of  that  parish  lliere  were  (in  1791)  only  460  black 
cattle,  although  10,000  sheep  were  kept.  The  cattle,  however,  are 
materially  improved,  and  the  formerly  desolate  appearance  of  the  country 
is  essentially  changed. 

The  neat  stock  of  Dumbartonshire  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
those  that  are  wintered  in  the  county,  those  that  are  fattened  there,  and 
the  dairy  cattle ; for  few  are  bred  there  beyond  the  annual  consumption. 

The  portion  of  land  appropriated  to  the  wintering  of  cattle  is  the  natural 
pasture,  or  uncultivated  ground,  of  which  there  is  a great  deal.  The  grass 
is  long  and  coarse,  but  it  will  be  eaten  by  cattle  that  have  not  been  accus- 
tomeri  to  anything  better;  and  it  is  generally  contrived  that  some  part  of  it 
shall  be  a little  sheltered  from  the  blast.  Many  West-Highlanders,  and 
principally  from  Argyle,  are  purchased  in  October  or  November,  and  chiefly 
at  Falkirk  market,  and  they  are  turned  in  the  wintering  grounds  * without 
any  other  provender,  until  the  winter  thoroughly  sets  in,  and  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow ; they  are  then  fed  on  coarse  hay  or  straw  given 
in  the  fleld,  on  some  sheltered  spot.  It  is  thrown  carelessly  down,  and 
the  strongest  beast  gels  the  better  share,  and  part  of  it  is  trodden  under 
foot  and  spoiled. 

There  is  often  barely  suflicient  of  this  coarse  hay  and  straw  to  last 
through  a winter  of  moderate  length,  and,  therefore,  after  one  of  unusual 
severity,  the  cattle,  although  not  so  reduced  as  we  have  described  them  to 
be  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands,  are  brought  to  market  in  poor  con- 
dition, and  sold  at  a very  inferior  price. 

A few  cattle  are  wintered  in  the  straw-yard,  but  they  fare  not  much 
better,  for  they  rarely  get  turnips,  they  have  straw  only,  or  this  coarse 
bog- hay,  and  they  do  not  thrive  so  well  upon  it  as  if  they  were  turned  on 
the  pasture,  scanty  as  it  is. 

Ill  April  or  May  they  are  usually  sold  to  the  dealers,  who  drive  them 
farther  south.  They  are  generally  two-year-olds  who  go  through  this 
process,  and  the  owner  of  the  coarse  pasture  is  fairly  repaid  by  the  growth 
of  the  cattle,  and  the  greater  price  which  beasts  even  of  the  same  size 
obtain  in  May,  above  that  which  would  be  given  for  them  in  November. 

Thus  commences  the  succession  of  journeys  and  stages  of  improvement 
which  a great  ])roportioii  of  the  Highland  cattle  pass  through.  Messrs. 
Whyte  and  Macfarlane  thus  speak  of  it  in  their  * Survey  of  Dumbarton- 
shire:’— ‘The  reader  will  peiceivc  here  some  traces  of  that  extensive 
distribution  of  labour,  in  the  management  of  stock  and  the  application  of 
grass  ground,  which  is  at  once  most  profliable  to  individuals,  and  econo- 
mical to  the  public.  Tlie  cattle  bred  in  the  West  Highl.ands  are,  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a half,  removed  into  Uumbartonshire 
and  the  neighbouring  cuuiilics.  At  three  years  old  they  are  carried  to 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  so  by  degrees  southward,  enjoying 

• These  wintering  grounila  are  usually  lx>g-meailows,  which  are  funned  by  the  filling 
up  of  lakes  and  flepusita  of  water,  in  consequence  of  the  gradiml  accumulation  of  vegetahle 
matter,  and  which,  at  length,  attain  a sufficient  degree  of  solidity  to  hear  the  cattle.  The 
herbage  is  at  first  of  the  coarsest  nature,  hot  it  gradually  improves,  anil,  although  sheep 
will  not  eat  it,  becomes  a valuable  part  of  the  farm,  and  the  chief  sup|>ort  of  the  cattle  both 
in  summer  and  winter.  On  the  erlges  of  most  of  the  high  shee)»-pa8tures,  there  are  sli|)fl 
and  tracks  of  land  on  which  the  sheep  will  not  feed,  but  on  which  cuttle  readily  thrive. 
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at  each  remove  a milder  climate  and  a richer  paature  than  before,  till  they 
attain  their  full  aize,  and  reach  the  butcher  in  prime  condition.  By  thia 
arrangement  the  power,  so  to  apeak,  which  each  district  of  land  possesses 
in  breeding,  rearing,  or  fattening,  is  fully  called  into  action  ) the  cattle  are 
exposed  to  no  sudden  or  violent  change,  but  their  situation  is  from  time 
to  time  altered  in  a moderate  degree  for  the  better ; their  rapid  growth 
and  continued  improvement  afford  a reasonable  profit  to  each  grazier 
through  whose  hands  they  pass,  and,  after  all,  they  are  brought  to  market 
much  cheaper  than  if  every  beast  had  remained  until  it  was  fit  for  being 
killed  on  the  soil  where  it  was  originally  bred.’ 

The.  profit  derived  from  the  cattle  thus  wintered  must  vary  with  a great 
many  circumstances,  and  especially  with  the  length  and  severity  of  the 
winter  and  the  change  of  price  in  the  market,  but  the  Dumbartonshire 
grazier  is  supposed  to  get  about  25s.  by  each  beast. 

Some  cattle  are  fattened  altogether  in  Dumbartonshire,  and,  perhaps, 
originally  bred  there.  These  also  are  West  lligblanders.  If  the  pasturage, 
altiiungh  coarse,  is  abundant  and  nutritive  (fur  these  moory  grounds 
often  yield  much  good  produce),  the  cattle  remain  on  the  same  enclosure, 
or  they  arc  removed  to  other  fields  that  are  not  so  closely  eaten  down, 
and  when  the  flush  of  grass  comes,  they  grow  and  fatten  at  a most  rapid 
rate. 

Some  of  the  farms  do  belter  for  summer  than  for  winter  fattening,  and 
then  the  Highlanders,  or  some  old  oxen  or  cows,  are  bought  from  their 
neighbours,  or  at  the  suirounding  markets,  and  turned  on  this  natural 
grass,  which  is  changed,  in  due  lime,  for  the  aftermath  of  the  clover, 
or,  in  a few  instances,  they  are  turned  at  once  into  the  best  pasture,  when 
a portion  of  it  can  be  spared  from  the  cows.  In  November  they  are  fit 
for  the  butcher,  and  average  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  stones.  The  profit 
on  this  summer-grazing  varies  in  different  seasons,  but  cannot  be  com- 
puted at  less  than  50».  per  head. 

In  a few  parts  of  the  country  the  North  Highlanders  have  been  tried, 
as  being  cheaper  than  the  others,  but  they  have  not  fattened  so  kindly,  nor 
so  well  repaid  the  prime  cost,  and  expense  of  keeping. 

Stall-feeding  has  been  introduced,  and  has  answered  well,  particularly 
as  consuming  the  better  kind  of  grass  to  much  greater  advantage  than  if 
it  were  eaten  down  ; and  likewise  converting  the  turnip  crop  to  the  most 
profitable  use.  On  rich  ground,  and  with  much  artificial  food,  it  is  a 
method  of  feeding  which  will  gradually  supersede  the  pasturing  in  the 
field  ; but,  in  a district  like  this,  the  coarse  grass  and  the  fog-huy  would 
not  be  in  any  other  way  consumed  than  by  the  old  method  of  summer  and 
more  particularly  of  winter  feeding. 

Tlic  Highlanders  never  answered  for  the  dairy,  and  therefore  would  not 
be  kept  for  this  purpose  in  so  populous  a county  as  Diimbortonshire,  and 
more  especially  itic  small  and  inferior  variety  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  the  native  cow.  Some  attempts  have  Ireen  made  to  cross  her 
with  the  Fife,  and  afterwards  with  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  but  they  did  not 
perfectly  succeed  ; and  the  true  Ayrshires  have  gradually  established 
themselves  in  the  greater  part  of  the  dairies.  They  used  to  be  purchased 
from  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Iletifrew  and  Ayr,  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  now  bred  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  are  in  no  way  inferior  to 
the  original  stock;  or  rather,  when  profierly  managed,  they  are  more  valu- 
able to  the  dairyman,  for  it  is  not  ollen  that  a cow  will  thrive  anywhere  so 
well,  or  yield  so  much  milk  as  in  the  country,  and  even  on  the  farm  in 
which  she  was  bred:  and,  most  certainly,  in  cases  of  disease  tbe  stranger 
cow  is  lost  much  oftencr  than  the  one  that  is  breathing  her  native  air. 
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In  winter  the  milch  cows  are  fed  on  straw  with  tamips  or  potatoes,  and 
are  let  out  once  in  the  day  for  water  and  exercise ; but  as  soon  as  they 
become  dry  the  turnips  and  potatoes  are  too  often  withdrawn,  and  the 
poor  animals  are  fed  on  straw  alone.  This  is  done  from  the  absurd  idea 
that  the  succulent  food  is  relaxing',  and  apt  to  make  them  calve  before 
their  time;  whereas  they  are  improperly  weakened  at  the  time,  when,  if  It 
is  dangerous  for  them  to  be  in  full  condition,  they  should  at  least  be  in 
good  plight ; in  addition  to  this,  the  continuance  of  dry  food  will  prevent 
the  natural  flush  of  milk  at  the  time  of  calving. 

During  the  summer  months  the  milch  cow  is  in  the  field  during  the 
night,  but  sheltered  from  the  flies,  and  supplied  with  green  meat  in  the 
cowhouse  during  the  day ; and  when  the  flies  cease  to  torment,  and  the 
nights  become  cold,  they  are  housed  during  the  night,  and  graze  at  liberty 
in  the  day. 

This  county,  and  the  whole  of  the  district  including  part  of  Stirling- 
shire and  Perth,  is  much  indebted  to  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose.  His  Grace’s  factor,  Mr.  Geekie,  informs  us,  that  as  late  as  the 
year  1817,  the  dairy  cattle  was  of  a very  inferior  kind, — small,  coarse, 
unshapely,  and  possessing  few  of  the  qualifications  requisite  in  a dairy 
stock.  The  Duke  of  Montrose  and  the  principal  landed  proprietors  of  the 
district,  then  formed  themselves  into  a society,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
the  improvement  of  cattle,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Ayrshire  breed. 
High  premiums  were  offered  for  the  best  bulls  and  cows  which  had  been 
bred  out  of  this  district.  Liberal  donations  were  added  by  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland.  Great  emulation  was  thus  excited  among  the  tenantry, 
and  the  desired  effect  was  produced  of  introducing  many  excellent  animals 
from  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire  ; their  progeny  became  naturalized  here, 
and,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  they  are  even  more  valuable  than  the  ori- 
ginal breed. 

The  produce  of  a good  Ayrshire  cow,  bred  in  Dumbarton,  is  fully  equal 
to  that  yielded  by  any  of  its  progenitors.  Mr.  Geekie  thus  averages  it : — 
For  the  first  three  months  after  calving,  10  Scots  pints  daily. 

For  the  second  . . .8  „ 

For  the  third  . . . 3 „ 

For  the  next  six  weeks  . . IJ:  she  is  then  dried; 

having  given,  all  the  year  round,  more  than  5^  Scots  pints,  or  nearly  3 
gallons  daily. 

The  calves  for  the  dairy  are  generally  taken  from  their  dams  as  soon  as 
dropped,  and  fed  with  milk  from  the  hand  for  about  two  months,  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  being  gradually  decreased  when  they  begin  to  take  other  food. 
Linseed-tca  is  given  in  small  quantities  in  order  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a 
proper  state  while  under  milk.  Where  there  is  other  demand  for  the  milk, 
bean  or  pease  flour  are  gradually  mixed  with  it  or  substituted  for  it.  Alter 
the  calves  are  weaned  they  are  turned  on  good  pasture,  and  during  the  first 
winter  are  housed,  and  fed  on  oat-straw  or  meadow  hay,  with,  at  least 
once  in  every  day,  some  turnips  cut  and  mixed  with  the  dry  food. 

During  the  second  summer  they  should  have  better  pasture  than  they 
usually  gel,  or  they  will  not  be  raised  sufficiently  in  size  ; and  in  the 
second  winter  they  are  generally,  and  always  should  be,  housed  ; a few 
agriculturists,  who  study  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of 
their  cattle,  allow  them  some  turnips  in  addition  to  their  straw  and  hay. 
On  the  third  summer  inferior  pasture  is  sufficient,  or  they  will  get  too  fat, 
but  in  the  third  winter  they  should  be  well  kept,  and  particularly  in  the 
spring  and  until  they  have  calved. 

Heifers  at  three  years  old  will  weigh  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-five 
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stones  imperial  weight ; the  ox  will  average,  at  that  age,  from  forty-five 
to  fifty-five  stones,  but  some  have  weighed  130  stones. 

Oxen  have  gradually  given  way  to  horses  on  the  road  and  for  husbandry 
work,  and  there  is  now  scarcely  a team  employed  in  the  whole  county. 

The  statistical  account  assigns  9120  as  the  number  of  cattle  in  Duih- 
bartonshire,  being  not  more  than  one  to  every  sixteen  acres.  If  these  are 
averaged  at  61.  per  head,  the  value  of  the  cattle  will  be  54,720/. 

RENraEWSHIRE. 

Renfrewshire  is  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  south  of  Dumbartonshire. 
Its  greatest  length  is  only  thirty-one  miles,  and  its  breadth  thirteen  miles, 
and  it  is  decidedly  a manufacturing  county,  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
living  in  the  small  towns.  It  contains  lO.UOO  cattle,  or  about  one  to  every 
fifteen  acres;  so  that  a sufficient  number  only  are  kept  fur  the  purposes  of 
the  dairy,  and  scarcely  enough  for  the  consumption  of  beef. 

The  Highland  cow  is  rarely  met  with  ; she  has  been  properly  superseded 
by  the  dairy  cow  of  Scotland,  the  Ayrshire*.  The  Alderney  was  tried,  as 
promising  to  be  valuable  in  a dairy  county,  from  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  her  milk,  but  she  was  not  found  to  answer.  She  was  crossed, 
but  with  no  success,  by  the  native  bull.  The  Durham  was  afterwards 
attempted,  and  the  Alderney  crossed  with  it ; but,  except  on  a few  estates, 
all  have  given  way  to  the  Ayrshire.  The  Ayrshire  breed  has  been 
materially  improved  in  Renfrewshire  within  the  last  twenty  years,  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  in  size  as  in  fineness  of  bone  and  beauty  of  form.  There 
was  long  a very  great  error  in  the  Renfrew  system  of  management ; four- 
fifths  of  the  calves  were  sold  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  dropped,  and  the 
stock  was  kept  up  by  purchasing  from  Ayrshire.  It  is  true  the  whole 
milk  of  the  cow  was  thus  preserved,  and  that  was  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance in  a dairy  country ; but  the  breed  of  cows  in  Renfrew  sutl'ered  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  farmer  did  not  systematically  rear  the  calves  of  those 
cows  which  from  experience  he  knew  to  be  the  best,  and  thus  secure  the 
improvement  of  his  stock,  but  he  trusted  to  the  chance  of  purchase,  which 
was  a perfect  uncertainty,  whatever  judge  of  cattle  he  might  be  ; and  sup- 
(tosiiig  him  to  be  always  so  fortunate  as  to  .select  a gooil  milker,  he  had 
moved  her  from  her  native  place,  and,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Ayrshire  cow,  oftener  than  any  other,  he  had,  to  a much  greater  degree  than 
some  imagine,  lessened  her  value.  To  a considerable  extent,  this  practice 
has  been  rectified ; but  there  are  still  yet  too  many  dairymen  who  took 
more  to  present  convenience  and  profit  than  to  distant  although  not  un- 
certain advantage. 

A great  deal  of  the  milk  supplies  the  dense  population  of  Paisley  and 
Greenock,  and  also  of  Glasgow,  which  is  close  on  the  borders  of  the 
county.  The  remainder  is  manufactured  into  butter,  with  which  these 
and  the  other  towns  are  supplied,  and  which  is  often  made  from  the  milk, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  separation  of  the  cream.  The  remainder  goes 
to  the  making  of  cheese,  than  which  Scotland  cannot  produce  any  better. 
It  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Dunlop  cheese,  but  no  great  quantity 
of  it  has  for  some  years  past  been  made.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  manu- 

• The  Rev.  Mr.  Maxwell,  in  his  Statistical  Account  of  Kilborehanf  1799),  in  this  county, 
unknowingly  proves  that  the  AyTshire  cow  was  early  introtluced  liere  when  he  says,  ‘ The 
cows  mot  esteemed  here  are  those  of  a small  mouth,  head  and  neck  long  and  smalt. 
kVith  respect  to  colour,  those  spotted  brown  and  white  are  preferred.'  'i'he  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Latchie,  in  his  account  of  Mesrns,  in  1796,  says,  'Most  of  the  cows  here  are  of  a 
middle  size,  and  of  a brown  and  white  colour.  They  give  from  ten  to  fifteen  Scots  pints 
of  milk  per  dsy.’ 
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factured  in  Ayrshire)  as  will  be  presently  described.  The  population  is 
far  too  dense  for  a cheese  dairy,  and  the  farmer  can  find  a readier  and  more 
prohlable  sale  for  his  milk. 

Sir  Michael  Stewart,  to  whom  we  owe  some  useful  information,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Ayrshire  cow  has  not  been  deteriorated  by  her  removal  to 
Renfrew;  that  during  eig^ht  months  in  the  year  she  will,  on  the  average, 
yield  four  gallons  of  milk  per  day,  and  will  produce  nearly  one  pound  of 
butter  daily,  and  that,  although  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  dairy, 
she  is  only  inferior  to  tlie  West  Highlanders  for  grazing. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  compiled  the  survey  of  this  county,  says,  * The  dairy 
seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  an  important  object  in  Renfrewshire.* 
Crawford,  who  wrote  his  history  a century  ago,  says,  ‘ The  higher  parts  of 
the  county  abound  with  grass,  and  choice  pasturage,  where  there  is  made 
excellent  butter  and  cheese;  and  besides  what  is  made  use  of  in  the  county, 
there  are  considerable  quantities  carried  to  (he  neighbouring  shires;  and 
the  rents  of  the  extensive  property  in  Lockwinnoch  parish,  whidi  belong 
to  the  abl>ey  of  Paisley,  were  paid  in  xlich  and  cheese.* 

The  Renfrew  dairynion  manage  ibeir  cattle  better  at  calving  lime  than 
those  of  Dumbartonshire,  for  wliile  they  are  allowed  potatoes  with  their 
straw  during  winter,  the  qttaiuity  of  succulent  food  is  increased  as  the 
time  of  calving  approaches,  in  order  to  prepare  for  an  increased  flow  of 
milk,  which,  if  not  wanted  for  (he  calf,  is  profitable  to  the  dairsman. 

The  calves  usually  get  three  gallons  of  new  milk  daily  for  nhonl  two 
months  : they  arc  then  put  on  young  grass  for  six  months,  and  iipr>n 
inferior  pasture  for  the  next  eighteen  months;  after  which,  when  supposed 
to  he  in  calf,  they  are  fed  along  with  the  dairy  cows.  The  summer  feeding 
for  grazing  cattle  consists  chiefly  of  grass  in  the  field,  with  vetches  or 
clover  in  the  honse.  The  winter  feeding  consists  of  turnips  and  potatoes 
boiled  or  steamed  with  chaff  or  cut  hay,  or  the  turnips  and  potatoes 
given  raw,  with  straw  and  meadow  hay.  In  spring,  bean-meal  is  fre- 
quently mingled  w ith  these.  Near  distilleries  a great  deal  of  draff  and 
dreg  is  used  at  all  seasons. 

The  Renfrewshire  Agriciilturnl  Society,  which  holds  its  annual  meeting 
at  Paisley,  has  contributed  very  materially  to  the  ini[>ro\ement  of  the 
cattle  in  this  district*. 


AYRSHIRE. 

This  county  extend.s  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and 
the  North  Channel  from  Renfrew  to  Wigtownshire,  by  the  former  of  which 
it  is  bordered  on  the  north,  and  by  tlie  latter  on  the  south,  while  it  has 
Kircudbright,  Dumfries,  and  Lanark  on  the  cast.  It  is  necessary  to 
mention  this,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  belter  comprehend  the  rapid 
distribution  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle  over  all  these  districts.  The  climate  is 
moist  but  mild  ; and  the  soil,  with  its  produce,  is  calculated  to  render  it 
the  finest  dairy  country  in  Scotland,  and  eiiual  perhaps  to  any  in  Great 

* A di«trict  society,  consisting  of  the  parishes  of  Kilmalcolm,  Port  Gl.uigow,  Greenock, 
au<t  inoeskip,  in  Uenfrewshire,  aiulLurgs.  in  Ayrshire,  has  since  sUirteil  m lionoiitable 
rivalry,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Higlilund  Society.  The  show  is  held  at  Greenock  in  the 
first  Week  in  August.  In  lS.10,one  hundred  giiineas  were  distributed  in  prizes  fortheliest 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  mid  swine  : b9  Ayrshire  cattle,  1 2 West  llighl.mders,  28  sheep,  and 
17  horwes  were  exhibited— making  a total  of  Hifl;  and  the  numberof  comiwtitors  was  .')7. 
Id  1831,  1 15  Ayrshire  cattle.  18  West  Highlanders.  86  sheep,  anri  40  horses  were  exhi- 
bited total  259  ; and  62  com[»etitors.  In  1832,  110  Ayrshire  cattle  were  shown, 
14  West  Highlan«lers,  160  sheep,  and  .13  horses: — total  317 ; and  63  competitors.  For 
information  respecting  this  branch  society,  we  are  indebted  to  Claud  Marshall,  Esq.,  of 
Greenock,  a very  active  member  of  the  parent  one. 
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Britain.  Thera  is  a great  deal  of  permanent  pasture  on  the  aides  and 
tops  of  the  hilla,  which  is  covered  by  sheep  ; but  ttie  greater  part  of  the 
arable  land  is  pasture  and  crop  alternately.  The  pasture-ground  is  occu- 
pied by  the  beautiful  dairy-stock,  a very  small  portion  of  it  being 
reserved  for  the  fattening  of  cows  too  old  to  milk.  * 

Ayrshire  is  divided  into  three  districts;-— that  lying  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Doon  is  called  the  Bailiary  Carrick — tlie  country  between  the 
Doon  and  the  Irvine  is  the  Builiary  of  Kyle^  and  (he  district  on  the  north  of 
the  Irvine  is  Cunnint^ham.  it  is  this  lust  division  which  lays  principal 
claim  to  be  the  native  country  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  and,  indeed,  they 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Cunninghani  cattle  before  these  three  Bailieries 
were  united  into  one  county  under  the  name  of  Ayr. 

Mr.  Alton,  in  his  ‘ Treatise  on  llie  Dairy  Breed  of  Cows,*  (the  most 
valuable  work  on  the  Dairy  husbandry  of  the  north,  aiul  on  Dairy  hus- 
bandry generally,  that  has  yet  been  publislicd,)  thus  describes  the  Ayr- 
shire cattle  (p.  26) — * The  9haj)cs  most  approved  of  in  the  dairy  breed  are 
as  follows 

* Head  small,  but  rather  long  and  narrow  at  the  muzzle ; the  eye  small, 
but  smart  and  lively  ; the  horna  small,  clear,  crooked,  and  their  roots  at 
considerable  distance  from  each  other;  iieck  long  and  slender,  tapering 
towards  the  head,  with  no  loose  skin  below  ; shoulden  thin  ; fore ’quarter  t 
light;  hind-quartern  \ back  straight,  broad  bt  hind,  tlie  joints  rather 
loose  and  open  ; carcane  deep,  and  pthin  capacious,  and  wide  over  the 
hip*,  with  round  fleshy  buttock*^.  Tail  long  and  small;  les**  small  and 
short,  with  ^rn\  joints ; udder  capacious,  broad  and  square,  stretching 
forward,  and  neither  fleshy,  low  hung,  nor  loose  ; the  milk  vein*  large 
and  prominent ; lea/j  short,  all  pointing  outwards,  and  at  considerable 
distance  from  each  other;  silrm  thin  and  loose;  Aair  sofl  and  woolly. 
The  head,  bones,  horns,  and  all  parts  of  leant  value,  small ; and  the 
general  figure  compact  and  well  proportioned.* 

Mr.  Alton  also  informs  us,  that  * the  Ayrshire  farmers  prefer  their 
dairy- bulls,  accorrliiig  to  the  feminine  aspect  of  their  heads  and  necks;  and 

* It  may  oot  be  uniutemting  to  coiitrait  the  preieat  improved  atate  of  agriculture  and 
agriculturihtt  with  what  it  was  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  Colonel  Futlertun,  in  his 
‘Survey  of  Ayrshire,' thus  describes  it; — ‘There  was  Hcarcely  a practicubie  rouil  iu  the 
county} — the  farm-huuNcs  were  mere  hovels  moated  with  clay,  having  the  open  hearth 
or  fire-place  m the  middle,  the  dunghill  at  the  doiir,  the  cattle  starving,  and  the  people 
wretched.  Tl>e  land  was  overrun  with  weedfl  and  rushes,  and  gathered  into  high  hruotl 
aer]ientine  ridges— the  soil  collected  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  the  furrow  drowned 
witli  water— no  fallows— no  green  ernj^— no  sown  grasses— hardly  a potato,  or  any  other 
esculent  root — no  ganlen  vegitublei,  unless  a few  Scutch  kail;  little  straw;  no  hay, 
except  a sc.inty  jMirtion  of  the  ettarsesi  quality  culU'cteil  from  the  bogs— little  or  no 
available  dung — no  carts  or  waggons  to  convey  it  to  the  land,  but  the  ground  scourged 
with  oats  after  oats  as  long  as  it  would  pay  fur  siTd  and  labour,  and  afTurd  a sinall 
surplus  of  oatmeal  fur  the  iumily,  and  then  was  left  in  a statu  of  ab^ulute  sterility,  or 
overruu  with  thistles,  until  rest  again  enabled  it  to  produce  a scanty  crop.  No  dung 
was  ever  spread  on  the  owt*fi«lil ; the  starved  cattlud  were  suffered  to  poach  the  tiulds 
from  the  end  of  harvest  until  the  eusning  seinl-iime, — thu«  the  natural  grass  was  cut  up, 
or  drowned  with  water  standing  in  the  caillu’s  footsteps.  As  there  were  few  or  no 
encluHures,  the  horses  were  either  tethered  during  the  snnimer  months,  or  louse  us  well  aa 
the  cattle,  but  under  the  tendancy  of  a boy  an«l  a cur-diig.  and  the  poor  animals  u'ere  kept 
in  constant  agitation,  and  iin^iellcd  by  starvation  to  fly  fri/m  their  hare  leys.  Thus  the 
poor  cattle,  starved  during  the  winter  in  the  huuNes.  and  {>erpetually  harassed  during 
Muinmer  iu  the  fields,  were  never  in  a fit  condition  fur  the  market;  the  finest  lands  were 
let  fur  two  or  three  shillings  |h-r  acre  ; aud  there  was  ueither  skill,  capital,  iudustry',  nor 
credit  to  do  away  all  this  wretchedness.' 

f Mr.  Rankine  very  pro]i«rly  remarks,  that,  ‘ compared  with  other  improved  breeds, 
the  thighs,  or  what  are  calle  the  twist  of  the  Ayrshire  cow,  are  Mm.  bho  ia,  charac* 
tehati^ly,  not  a fethy  animal.’ 
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wish  them  not  round  behind,  but  broad  at  the  hook  bones  and  hips,  and 
full  in  the  flanks.’  (p.  27.)  Experience,  and  tliat  rather  dearly  bought  by 
the  dairyman,  led  to  this,  for  the  consequence  of  the  crossing  of  the  small 
native  breeds,  with  the  heavy  cattle  imported  from  the  south,  was  the 
production  of  a bony,  ill-shaped  animal,  not  much  improved  as  a milker, 
and  its  disposition  to  carry  fat  lamentably  decreased  ; it  may,  however, 
demand  consideration  whether  the  round  and  compact  form  of  the  West 
Highlander  and  the  Galloway  have  not  been  rather  too  much  sacrificed, 
and  even  the  defects  of  the  short-horn  needlessly  perpetuated. 

Mr.  Alton  adds,  in  his  ‘ Survey’ — ‘The  qualilict  of  a cow  are  of  great 
importance.  Tameness  and  docility  of  temper  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  a milch-cow.  Some  degree  of  hardiness,  a sound  constitutinn,  and  a 
moderate  degree  of  life  and  spirits  are  qualities  to  be  wished  fur  in  a 
dairy-cow,  aiul  what  those  of  Ayrshire  generally  possess.  The  most 
valuable  quality  which  a dairy-cow  can  pusse.ss  is,  that  she  yields  much 
milk,  and  that  of  an  oily  or  butyraccous,  or  caseous  nature,  and  that  after 
she  has  yielded  very  large  quantities  of  milk  for  several  years,  she  shall 
be  as  valuable  for  beef  as  any  other  breed  of  cows  known ; her  fat  shall 
be  much  mure  mixed  through  the  whole  flesh,  and  she  shall  fatten  fa.ster 
than  any  other.'  This  is  high  praise,  and  if  it  can  be  truly  affirmed 
of  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  we  are  iialurally  anxious  to  know  the  origin, 
the  progressive  history,  and  the  general  mnuageroent  of  this  valuable 
animal. 


[ TAe  At/rthire  Cow.] 

The  origin  of  the  Ayrshire  cow  is  even  at  the  present  day  a matter  of 
dispute ; all  that  is  certainly  known  about  her  is,  that  a century  ago  there 
was  no  such  breed  in  Cunningham,  or  Ayrshire,  or  Scotland.  Did  the  Ayr- 
shire cattle  arise  entirely  from  a careful  selection  of  the  best  of  the  native 
breed  ? — if  they  did,  it  is  a circumstance  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
agriculture.  The  native  breed  may  be  ameliorated  by  careful  selection,  its 
value  may  l)e  incalculably  increased, — some  good  qualities — .some  of  its 
best  qualities — may  be  for  the  first  time  developed  : but  yet  there  will  be 
some  resemblance  to  the  original  stock,  and  the  more  we  examine  the 
animal,  the  more  clearly  we  can  trace  out  the  characteristic  points  of  the 
ancestor,  although  every  one  of  them  improved. 
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Mr.  Aiton  gives  the  following  description  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle 
fifty  years  ago: — 'The  cows  kept  in  the  districts  of  Kyle  and  Cun- 
ningham were  of  a diminutive  size,  ill-fcd,  ill-shaped,  and  they 

yielded  hut  a scanty  return  in  milk ; they  were  mostly  of  a black 

colour,  witli  large  stripes  of  white  along  the  chine  or  ridge  of  their 
backs,  about  their  flanks,  and  on  their  faces.  Their  horns  were  high 
and  crooked,  having  deep  ringlets  at  the  root,  the  plainest  proof 
that  the  cattle  were  but  scantily  fed  ; the  chine  of  their  backs  stood 
up  high  and  narrow  ; their  sides  were  lank,  short  and  thin  ; their  hides 

thick,  and  adhering  to  the  bones  ; their  pile  was  coarse  and  open  ; and 

few  of  them  yielded  more  than  three  or  four  Scotch  pints  of  milk  per 
day,  when  in  their  best  plight ; or  weighed,  when  fat,  mnre  than  from 
twelve  or  sixteen  to  twenty  stones  avoirdupoise,  sinking  offal.’ — p.  19. 

He  very  naturally  adds — ‘ It  was  impossible  that  these  cattle,  fed  as 
they  then  were,  could  be  of  great  weight,  well  shaped,  or  yield  much 
milk.  Their  only  food  in  winter  and  spring  was  oat-straw,  and  what  they 
could  pick  up  in  the  fields  to  which  they  were  turned  out  almost  every 
day,  with  a mash  of  a little  corn  with  chaff  daily  for  a few  weeks  after 
calving,  and  their  pasture  in  summer  was  of  the  very  worst  quality  ; and 
that  coarse  pasture  was  so  overstocked,  and  eaten  so  bare^  that  the  cattle 
were  half-starved.’ 


[The  jlyrtkire  Bu//.] 


If  Mr.  Alton's  description  of  the  present  improved  Ayrshire  is  correct, 
the  breed  is  very  much  changed,  and  yet  there  is  so  much  indistinct 
resemblance,  that  a great  deal  of  it  must  have  been  done  by  careful  selection, 
from  among  the  native  cattle,  and  better  feeding  and  treatment ; but 
when  we  look  closer  into  the  matter,  the  shortness,  or  rather  diminn- 
tiveness  of  the  horns,  their  width  of  base,  and  awkward  settin>r  on — the 
peculiar  tapering  towards  the  muzzle ; the  narrowing  at  the  girth  ; the 
bellying;  and  the  prominences  of  all  the  bones — these  are  features  which 
it  would  seem  impossible  for  any  selection  from  the  native  breed  to  give. 
While  therefore  the  judge  of  cattle  will  trace  the  features  of  the  old 
breed,  he  will  suspect,  what  general  tradition  confirms,  that  it  was 
a fortunate  cross,  or  a succession  of  crosses  with  some  foreign  stock, 
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and  that,  probabljr,  It  was  the  Holderness  that  helped  to  produce  the 
improved  Cunningham  cattle. 

In  many  a district  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Teeswater  breed,  or  to 
establish  a cross  from  it,  had  palpably  failed,  for  the  soil  and  the  climate 
suited  only  the  hardihood  of  the  Highlander;  but  here  was  a mild 
climate — a dairy  country;  the  Highlander  Was  in  a manner  out  of  his 
place ; he  had  degenerated,  and  the  milking  properties  of  the  Holderness, 
and  her  capability  of  ultimately  fattening,  although  slowly,  and  at  con- 
siderable expense,  happily  amalgamated  with  his  hardihood,  and  dispo- 
sition to  fatten,  and  there  resulted  a breed,  bearing  about  it  the  stamp  of 
its  progenitors,  and,  to  a very  considerable  degree,  the  good  qualities  of 
both. 

Mr.  Robertson,  in  his  ‘ Rural  Recollections,’  says — ‘ Who  introduced 
the  present  breed  is  not  very  precisely  ascertained,  but  the  late  Colonel 
Fullarton,  whose  account  of  “ The  Husbandry  of  Aynhire,"  which  was 
published  in  1793,  and  whose  authority  is  of  considerable  weight  in  every- 
thing relating  to  it,  states,  that  a gentleman  of  long  experience,  Mr.  Bruce 
Campbell,  asserts  that  this  breed  was  introduced  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Marchmont’  The  Earl  of  Marchmont  alluded  to  must  have  been  that 
Alexander  Hume  Campbell,  who  married  Margaret  Campbell,  heiress  of 
Assnoch,  in  the  same  parish,  and  who  became  Earl  of  Marchmont  in  1724, 
and  died  in  1740.  The  introduction,  then,  of  this  dairy-stock  must  have 
happened  between  these  two  dates,  and  so  far  corresponds  with  the 
traditionary  account 

Mr.  Robertson  g^ea  on  to  say,  ‘ from  what  particular  part  of  the 
country  they  came  there  appears  no  evidence.  My  own  conjecture  is, 
that  they  are  either  of  the  Holderness  breed,  or  derived  from  it ; judging 
from  the  varied  colour,  or,  from  somewhat  better  evidence,  the  small  head 
and  slender  neck,  in  which  they  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  them*.’ 

These  cattle,  from  which,  by  crosses  with  the  native  breed,  the  ])resent 
improved  Ayrshire  arose,  were  first  introduced  on  Lord  Marchmont’s 
estates  in  Berwickshire.  They  were  soon  afterwards  carried  to  the  farms 
belonging  to  the  same  nobleman  at  Sornberg  in  Kyle.  A bull  of  the  new 
stock  was  sold  to  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Sundrum ; then  Mr.  Dunlop  in 
Cunningham  imported  some  of  the  Dutch  cattle,  and  their  progeny  was 
long  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Dunlop  cows.  These 
were  the  first  of  the  improved,  or  stranger  breed  that  reached  the  bailliery 
of  Cunningham.  Mr.  Orr,  about  the  year  1767,  brought  to  his  estate  of 
Groiigar,  near  Kilmarnock,  some  fine  milch  cows  of  a larger  size  than 
any  which  had  been  on  the  farm.  It  was  not,  however,  until  abnnl  1780 
that  this  improved  breed  might  be  said  to  be  duly  estimated,  or  generally 

• Some  breeders,  however,  have  maintained  that  they  were  producetl  from  the  native 
cow,  crossed  by  the  Alderney  buU.  It  requires  but  one  moment's  ins^iectiun  of  Uie  ani- 
mals, to  convince  us  that  this  supposition  is  altogether  erroneous. 

In  Rawlin's  ' Complete  Cow*doctor/  published  at  Glasgow,  in  1794,  the  following 
account  is  given  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle  at  that  time»*  They  have  another  breed  caUeil 
the  Dunlop  cows,  which  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  race  for  yielding  milk  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  not  only  for  quantities,  but  also  for  richness  in  quality,  it  is 
said  to  be  a mixture,  by  bulls  brought  from  the  Island  of  Alderney,  with  their  oun  cows. 
These  ore  of  a small  site,  not  weighing  more,  upon  an  average, than  from  '24  to  30  stones. 
These  are  allowed  to  yield  more  milk  daily  than  any  other  kind  of  cattle,  when  a iiist 
comparison  is  made  ut  tlieir  size  and  pasture.  Tliey  ore  much  leaner  and  thinner  than 
any  other  of  the  Scotch  or  Knglish  brei  ds,  wh«  n in  the  \ws\  grass.  They  are  not  deemed 
a race  of  handsome  cattle,  hut  rather  the  contrary,  being  shaped  more  like  the  Dutch 
breed  than  any  of  the  natives  of  Scotland-  Their  horns  are  small,  and  stand  remark- 
ably awkward ; their  colour  is  geaecally  pitd  or  of  a sandy  red,  varjing  in  this  from  all 
other  racm,’«->B.  bC. 
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established  in  that  part  of  Ayrshire ; although  they  had  be^n  to  extend 
beyond  the  Irvine  into  Kyle.  About  1790,  according  to  Mr.  Aiton, 
Mr.  Fulton  from  Blith  carried  them  tirst  into  Carrick,  and  Mr.  Wilson  of 
Kilpatrick  was  the  first  who  took  them  to  the  southern  parts  of  that 
district.  So  late  as  1804  they  were  introduced  on  the  estate  of  Penmore, 
oil  the  Stonchar,  and  they  are  now  the  established  cattle  of  Ayrshire; 
they  are  increasing  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  have  found  their  way 
to  most  parts  of  Britain. 

The  breed  has  much  improved  since  Mr.  Aiton  described  it,  and  is 
short  in  the  leg,  the  neck  a little  thicker  at  the  shoulder,  but  finely  shaped 
towards  the  head  ; the  horns  smaller  than  those  of  the  Highlanders,  but 
clear  and  smooth,  pointing  forwards,  and  turning  upwards,  and  taper- 
ing to  a point  They  are  deep  in  the  carcase,  but  not  round  and  ample, 
and  especially  not  so  in  the  loins  and  haunches.  Some,  however,  have 
suspected,  and  not  without  reason,  that  an  attention  to  the  shape  and 
beauty,  and  an  attempt  to  produce  fat  and  sleeky  cattle,  which  may  be 
admired  at  the  show,  has  a tendency  to  improve  what  Is  only  their 
second  point — their  quality  as  grazing  cattle, — and  that  at  the  hazard  or 
the  certainty  of  diminishing  their  value  as  milkers.  The  statistical 
account  assigns  61.000  cattle  to  Ayrshire,  of  which  more  than  half  are 
dairy-cows.  The  average  will  be  one  beast  to  every  fifteen  acres  •. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Aiton,  that  the  excellency  of  a dairy  cow  is  esti- 
mated by  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  her  milk.  The  quantity  yielded 
by  the  Ayrshire  cow  is,  considering  her  size,  very  great.  Five  gallons 
daily,  for  two  or  three  months  after  calving,  may  be  considered  as  not 
more  than  an  average  quantity.  Three  gallons  daily  will  be  given  for 
the  next  three  months,  and  one  gallon  and  a half  during  the  succeeding 
four  months.  This  would  amount  to  more  than  850  gallons ; but,  allowing 
for  some  unproductive  cows,  600  gallons  per  year  may  be  considered 
as  the  average  quantity  obtained  annually  from  each  cow.  We  shall 
enter  more  into  this  presently. 

The  disposal  of  the  milk  varies  according  to  the  situation  of  the  farm 
and  the  character  of  the  neighbourhood.  If  it  is  sold  as  new  milk,  at  8d. 
per  gallon  at  the  first  hand,  the  produce  of  the  cow  will  be  SOf,  per  annum. 
Some  imagine  that  the  profit  will  be  greater  if  employed  in  the  fattening 
of  calves.  Others,  at  a distance  from  any  considerable  town,  convert  it 
into  butter  or  cheese. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  butter  or  cheese 
that  it  will  yield.  Three  gallons  and  a half  of  this  milk  will  yield  about  a 
pound  of  butter,  country  weight,  or  a pound  and  a half  avoirdupois  ; and 
when  one  gallon  of  water  is  added  to  four  of  milk,  the  butter-milk  is 
worth  to  the  farmer,  or  will  sell  at,  2d.  per  gallon.  An  Ayrshire  cow, 
therefore,  may  be  reckoned  to  yield  257  English  pounds  of  butler  per 

* Mr.  Robertson,  who,  in  1819,  examined  all  the  farms  in  Cunningham,  found  Iho 
number  of  milch  cows  to  he  19,663,  and  that  of  yeti  cattle  (tboM  not  in  milk)  of  all 
ages  to  he  8991,  making  a total  of  21,664.  ‘I  shotdd  conceive, ’ he  says— Rural 
R^ollectiont,  p.  673, 'y—*  that  not  more  than  the  odd  1664  would  be  Highland  stota,  or 
other  yell  cattle,  brmght  iu  at  Dumbarton,  or  other  Highland  fairs  for  grazing  in 
gentlemen's  parks,  or  in  cattle-dealers'  pastures  for  feeding  or  for  sale ; and  that  the  rest 
would  be  of  the  natire  breed  of  Cunningham,  and  consisting  of  about  437  bulls,  12,563 
dairy-cows,  and  7000  young  cattle  of  ail  deacriptions  under  the  third  year  for  keeping  up 
the  stock.  Of  these  a very  considerable  pro[)or1ion  are  annually  sold,  and  partirula^  of 
the  rUtrlins^  or  quays  iu  calf  in  their  third  year,  and  also  of  milch  cows  of  all  ages,  from 
1200  to  1600  cows  an  sold  annually  out  of  the  county  in  Cunningham  alone.  They 
bring  a very  considerable  price,  and  this  probably,  combined  with  the  yearly  produce  of 
the  dairy,  le,  perhaps,  little  less  than  the  amount  of  all  the  haid-rente,’ 
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annum,  or  about  6ve  pound$<  per  week  all  the  year  round,  beside  the 
value  of  the  biitter*milk  and  her  calf. 

When  the  calculation  is  formed,  according  to  the  quantity  of  cheese 
that  is  usually  produced,  the  following  will  be  the  result; — twenty-eight 
gallons  of  milk,  with  the  cream,  will  yield  a stone  (241bs.)  of  sweet-milk 
cheese,  or  514  lbs.  avoirdupois  per  annum,  beside  the  whey  and  the  calf*. 

This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese,  and 
fully  establishes  the  reputation  of  the  Ayrshire  cow,  so  far  as  the  dairy  is 
concemedt. 

It  is  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  Ayrshire  to  let  the  cows  to  a professed 
milkman  at  so  much  per  cow  per  annum.  This  is  provincially  called  a 
bowings  or  boyening^  from  boyen,  a milk-pail.  The  farmer  provides  the 
cows  and  requisite  dairy-vessels,  the  whole  summer  pasture  and  winter 
foddering,  and  houses  and  litter  for  the  cows,  and  a habitation  for  the 
milkman ; while  the  boyener  takes  the  whole  charge  of  the  milking,  and  the 
management  and  disposal  of  the  butter,  or  milk,  or  cheese,  or  whey,  as  he 
chooses.  The  price  varies  from  SI.  to  15/.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  it  may  be  averaged  at  15/. ; and  if  to  this  be  added  the  wages 
of  a milkman  or  milkmaid  for  every  eight  cows,  the  whole  expense  of  the 
cow  will  be  18/.;  and  the  money  received,  at  lOd.  per  gallon,  for  600 
gallons,  being  but  26/.,  there  will  result  only  7/.  per  annum  profit  on  each 
cow*;  but  this  supposes  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  is  fairly  disposed  of  without 
adulteration  or  trickery  {.  Mr.  Alton  rates  the  profit  of  the  Ayrshire  cow 

* A Scotch  pint  is  nearly  two  English  quarts.  An  Ayrshire  pound  cons»tt  of  2-1 
ounces,  and  sixteen  of  these  pounds,  or  24  lbs.  nToirdu{>oi8,  make  a stone.  Mr.  Fullar- 
ton,  in  his  * Statistical  Account  of  ]>ulry,*  iii  this  county,  states  that  in  1794,  before 
the  establishment  of  this  improved  Ayrshire  cow,  each  cow Vould  yield,  on  the  average,  ia 
the  course  of  the  season,  18  stones,  or  28S  lbs.  of  sweet-milk  cheese. 

t In  some  experiments  conducted  at  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  dury  at  Bradley-Hall 
farm,  it  appeared  that,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  the  Holderness  would  yield  7 gallons 
and  aquart ; the  long  horn  and  the  Alderney,  4 gallons  3 quarts  ; and  tlie  Devon,  4 gal- 
lons 1 pint  per  day : and  when  this  was  made  into  butter,  the  result  was,  from  the.  Holder- 
ness, 384  o'lnces ; from  the  Devon,  28 ounces;  and  from  the  .Mderncy,25  ounces.  The 
Ayrshire  y><‘lds  5 gallons  per  day,  and  from  that  is  prodticed  34  otmcesof  butter. 

^ Mr.  Kobertson  gives  a curious  extract  from  the  farm-book  of  Mr.  David  Blair,  of 
GiiTordland,  in  this  county,  dated  174-3: — 

‘ Mind  that  P.  Lawson  tarmed  7 cows  at  8 pounds  each(13a.  4d,,  the  Scots  pound  being 
equivalent  to  Is.  8i/.).  She  entered  to  the  milk  on  the  21st  of  May,  to  the  end  of  harvest. 

' She  made  of  sweet-railk  cheese  9}  stone,  at  2/.  Os.  10</.  . . X19  10  0 

6|  stone  of  butter,  at  2/.  13s.  4fL  . . . . . • 18  0 0 

1 1i4  stone,  common  cheeK*,  at  1/.  6s.  8d.  . . . . 15  6 8 

Milk  and  cream  to  the  house  . . . , . . 6 0 0 

Scots  Jf5B  16  8 

* She  also  sent  ^ stone  sweet-milk  cheese  to  Glasgow,  in  a compliment.' — Rur. 
Rect>//ec.y  p C2. 

The  woman  gained  24  I6s.  8</.  Scots,  or  4s.  8d.  by  her  bargain,  and  the  system  of 
bowing  or  bogrning  was  not  again  attempted  during  the  period  of  thirty*six  years,  which 
this  book  embraces. 

This  extract  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  improvement  of  the  Ayrshire  cow  since  that 
period.  These  cows  were  taken  at  the  very  height  of  the  season;  and  yet,  reckoning 
9 Scotch  pints  for  a pouiul  of  butter,  or  4^  pints  fur  a ]tound  of  cheese,  and  that  the 
season  lasted  twenty  weeks,  they  scarcely  yielded  3 pints  (1^  gallon)  each  per  day.  It 
is  a bad  A}Tshire  cow  that  dot-s  nut  now  yield  tliree  times  that  quantity. 

The  same  book,  extending  from  1729  to  1 765,  also  records  the  amount  of  wages 
1729—1742.  1743—1759.  1760— 176.”). 

A ploughman,  yearly  , . T2  1.1  4 ..  £3  6 8 £3  10  0 to  £5  0 0 

A maid  servant  „ . . 1 6 8..  1 10  0 1 10  0 to  200 

In  more  modern  times,  in  tliat  part  of  the  country,  the  wages  were  as  follows 
1796.  1828. 

A ploughman,  yearly  . . £12  0 0 to  £16  0 0 £14  0 0 to  £18  0 0 

A maid  servant  „ ..  5t)0to  600  6 00  to  000 
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at  a higher  value.  He  says,  ‘ To  sum  up  all  in  one  sentence,  I now  repeat 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  best  Scotch  dairy  cows,  when  they  are 
in  their  best  condilioti  and  well  fed,  yield  at  the  rate  of  2000  Scotch  pints  of 
milk  (1000  gallons)  in  one  year ; that,  in  general,  from  to  8 pints  (3J  to 
4 gallons)  of  their  milk  will  yield  a pound  of  butter,  county  weight  ( 1 J lb. 
avoirdupois) ; that  55  pints  (27^  gallons)  of  their  milk  will  produce  one 
stone  and  a half  imperial  weight  of  full  milk-cheese  ; that  at  the  proper 
season,  and  when  a healthy  calf  is  fed,  and  the  prices  of  veal  as  high  as 
they  have  frequently  been  within  the  last  hfleen  years,  milk  will  yield 
a profit  in  veal  equal  to  3jd  or  id.  per  pint  (1^  gallon) ; and  where  the 
buttermilk  can  be  sold  that  will  yield  a similar  profit. 

Mr.  Runkine,  the  author  of  an  excellent  report  of  a Kyle  farm  (in  the 
Reports  of  Select  Farms,  No.  2,  Farmer's  Series,  No.  12),  and  some  of 
whose  observations,  with  which  we  have  been  privately  favoured,  we  have 
embodied  in  our  account  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  very  justly,  we  think, 
maintains  that  Mr.  Ailon's  statement  is  fur  too  high,  and  his  calculations 
not  well  founded.  ‘ He  deduces  his  statement,’  sa)s  Mr.  Rankine,  ‘ from 
the  circumstance  of  some  farmers  letting  the  milk  of  their  cows  for  a year 
at  15/.  and  17/.,  which,  taking  GO  pints  (half-gallons)  to  produce  an  Ayr- 
shire stone  (24  lbs.)  of  cheese,  and  the  price  being  10>.,  would  require 
2160  pints  for  each  cow.  But  he  is  not  warranted  in  inferring  that  the 
milk  from  which  these  rents  were  paid  was  all  converted  into  cheese.  I 
am  convinced  that  no  such  rents  were  ever  paid  for  cows  where  a consi- 
derable portion  of  the  milk  was  made  into  cheese.  In  the  vicinity  of  a 
town  where  the  whole  of  the  milk  could  be  sold  for  id,  a pint  (half-gallon), 
900  pints  would  bring  15/.  Where  the  whole  of  the  milk  could  have  been 
turned  to  such  an  account,  such  rents  might  have  been  paid  ; but  it  is  erro- 
neous to  calculate  the  quantity  of  milk  given  from  the  quantity  of  cheese 
required  to  enable  a rent  of  15/.  to  be  paid.  His  first  statement  (page 
110  of  this  work)  that  1200  Scots  pints  (600  gallons)  are  yielded,  though 
far  above  the  average  of  all  the  cows  in  the  county,  may  be  too  low  when 
applied  to  the  best-selected  stocks  and  on  good  land,  but  I have  reason  to 
believe  that  no  stock  of  20  cows  ever  averaged  1800  or  1700  pints  (900  or 
850  gallons)  each  in  the  year.  I have  seen  eighteen  pints  of  milk  drawn 
from  a cow  in  one  day.  I had  a three-year-old  quey  that  once,  for  six 
weeks  after  calving,  gave  14  pints  a day.  The  dairymaid  predicted  that 
there  “ had  been  o’ermuckle  talk  about  her,  for  ony  luck  to  come  of  her,” 
and  she  soon  afterwards  received  an  injury  in  her  udder,  which  caused 
one  of  her  quarters  to  become  dry  of  milk.  These,  however,  are  rare 
instances.’ 

‘ 1 quote  with  confidence,’  Mr.  Rankine  proceeds,  ‘the  answers  to 
queries  which  I sent  to  two  individuals.  The  fir.st  is  a man  of  superior 
intelligence  and  accuracy,  and  who  has  devoted  himself  very  much  to 
dairy  husbandry.  He  keeps  between  twenty  and  thirty  cows,  and  his 
stock  has  for  many  years  been  the  handsomest  I ever  saw,  and  his  farm 
being  close  to  a small  town,  he  had  every  inducement  to  keep  them  in  the 
highest  condition  that  is  requisite  for  giving  the  largest  produce  in  milk. 
He  states  that,  at  the  best  of  the  season,  the  average  milk  from  each  is  9 
Scots  pints  (4J  gallons),  and  in  a year  1300  Scots  pints  (650  gallons) ; 
that  in  the  summer  season  64  pints  (32  gallons)  of  entire  milk  will  make 
an  Ayrshire  stone  (24  lbs.)  of  cheese ; and  96  pints  (48  gallons)  of 
skimmed  milk  will  produce  the  same  quantity  : and  that  180  pints  (90 
gallons)  will  make  24  lbs.  of  butter. 

Another  farmer,  in  a dilferent  district  of  this  county,  and  who  keeps  a 
stock  of  between  30  and  40  very  superior  cows,  and  always  in  condition, 
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states  that  the  average  produce  of  each  is  1375  pints  (687^  gallons). 
My  belief,  on  the  whole,  is,  that  although  there  may  be  Ayrshire  cows 
capable  of  giving  1800  pints  in  the  year,  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  half 
a score  of  them  together ; and  that  in  stocks  of  the  greater  number  most 
carefully  selected,  and  liberally  fed,  from  1300  to  1400  piiita  is  the  very 
highest  produce  of  each  in  the  year.’ 

Mr.  Hankine  concludes  with  giving  his  experience  on  his  own  farm, 
the  soil  of  which  is  of  an  inferior  nature,  and  on  which  his  cows  produced 
about  1100  pints  (550  gallons),  and  the  receipts  from  which  amounted  to 
only  7/.  13j.  6d.  per  cow. 

We  have  entered  at  considerable  length  into  this,  because  it  is  of  some 
importance  to  ascertain  the  real  value  and  produce  of  this  celebrated 
Scottish  breed  of  cattle,  and  also  to  correct  an  error  in  an  agricultural 
work,  deservedly  a standard  one  in  Scotland,  and  which  may  otherwise  be 
implicitly  relied  on. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  improvement  which  a cross  with  the  Ayrshire 
has  effected  in  some  of  the  Welsh  cattle  ; but  the  Ayrshire  cattle  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  known,  and  cannot  be  procured  cheap  enough,  or  in  ade- 
quate numbers,  to  undergo  a fair  trial  in  the  south.  Some  of  them  have 
been  tried  in  the  London  dairies.  As  mere  milkers,  they  could  not  compete 
with  the  long-established  metropolitan  dairy  cow,  the  short-horn.  They 
yielded  as  much  milk,  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  their  food,  but  not  in 
proportion  to  the  room  they  occupied,  and  the  increased  trouble  which 
they  gave  from  being  more  numerous  in  order  to  supply  the  requisite 
quantity  of  milk.  They  produced  an  unusual  quantity  of  rich  cream  ; but 
there  was  so  much  difficulty  in  procuring  them,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
stock,  and  the  price  asked  for  them  was  often  so  great,  that  they  were  com- 
paratively abandoned. 

The  fattening  properties  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle  we  believe  to  be  a little 
exaggerated.  They  will  feed  kindly  and  profitably,  and  their  meat  will  be 
good.  They  will  fatten  on  farms  and  in  districts  where  others  could  not 
be  made  to  thrive  at  ail,  except  partly  or  principally  supported  by  artificial 
food.  They  unite,  perhaps,  to  a greater  degree  than  any  other  breed  the 
supposed  incompatible  properties  of  yielding  a great  deal  of  milk  and  beef. 
It  is,  however,  as  Mr.  Ilankiiie  well  observes,  on  the  inferior  soil  and  the 
moist  climate  of  Ayrshire  and  the  west  of  Scotland  that  their  superiority  as 
milkers  is  most  remarkable.  On  their  natural  food  of  poor  quality  they 
give  milk  abundantly  and  long,  and  often  until  within  a few  days  of 
calving ; but  when  they  are  moved  to  richer  pasture,  their  constitution 
changes,  and  they  convert  their  food  more  into  beef.  In  their  own  country, 
a cow  of  a fleshy  make,  and  which  seldom  proves  a good  milker,  may  be 
easily  raised  to  40  or  50  stones,  and  bullocks  of  three  years  old  are  brought 
to  weigh  from  50  to  GO  stones.  There  is  a lurking  tendency  to  fatten  about 
them  which  good  pa.sture  will  bring  to  light;  so  that  when  the  Ayrshire 
cow  is  sent  to  England  she  loses  her  superiority  as  a milker,  and  begins 
to  accumulate  flesh.  On  this  account  it  is  that  the  English  dealers  who 
purchase  the  Ayrshire  cows  generally  select  the  coarsest  animals  they  can 
find,  in  order  to  avoid  this  consequence  of  the  change  of  climate  and  food. 
It  is  useless  to  exaggerate  the  qualities  of  any  cattle,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  even  in  this  tendency  to  fallen  when  their  milk  begins  to  fail,  or  which 
often  causes  it  to  fail,  the  Ayrshires  must  yield  to  their  forefathers  the 
Highlanders,  and  also  to  their  neighbours  the  Galloways,  when  put  on  a 
poor  soil ; and  they  will  be  left  considerably  behind  their  short-horn  sires 
when  transplanted  to  luxuriant  pasture.  It  will  be  long,  perhaps,  before 
they  will  be  favourites  with  the  butchers,  for  the  fifth  quarter  will  nut 
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usually  weigh  well  in  them.  Their  fat  is  mingled  with  the  flesh  rather 
than  separated  in  the  form  of  tallow ; yet  this  would  give  a more  beau- 
tiful appearance  to  the  meat,  and  should  enhance  its  price  to  the  consumer. 

Two  circumstances,  however,  may  partially  account  fur  their  not  being 
thought  to  succeed  so  well  when  grazed : they  are  not  able  to  travel  so  far 
on  the  same  keeping  as  the  Highland  cattle  can  do  ; and,  from  their  great 
value  as  milkers,  they  are  often  kept  until  they  are  too  old  to  fatten  to 
advantage,  or  for  their  beef  to  become  of  the  best  quality, 

Mr.  Aiton  gives  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  tlie  Ayrshire  cow  in 
large  farms  generally  when  he  describes  the  managemeut  of  that  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Ralston  of  Kirkum,  in  the  county  of  VVigton. 

‘ He  keeps  sixty  milch  cows  at  Kirkum,  and  nearly  the  same  number  at 
another  farm  a few  miles  distant;  besides,  he  rears  on  one  or  two  other 
farms  thirty  or  forty  young  cows  to  keep  up  the  stock  and  fur  sale.  His 
cows  are  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  so  well 
managed,  that  every  milch  cow  on  his  farms  yields  him  her  own  weight  of 
the  best  cheese  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland,  and  for  whicti  he  draws  the 
value  of  the  cow  annually. 

‘Mr.  Ralston  keeps  his  cows  constantly  in  the  byre  till  the  grass  has  risen 
so  as  to  afford  them  a full  bite.  Many  put  them  out  every  good  day  through 
the  winter  and  spring,  but  they  poach  the  ground  with  their  feet,  and  nip 
up  the  young  grass  os  it  begins  to  spring,  which,  as  they  have  not  a full 
meal,  injures  the  cattle.  Whenever  the  weather  becomes  dry  and  hut,  he 
feeds  his  cows  on  cut  grass  in  the  byre  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
six  at  night,  and  turns  them  out  to  pasture  the  other  twelve  hours.  When 
rain  comes,  the  house-feeding  is  discontinued.  Whenever  the  pasture-grass 
begins  to  fail  in  harvest,  the  cows  receive  a supply  of  the  second  growth 
of  clover,  and  afterwards  of  turnips  strewed  over  the  pasture- ground. 
When  the  weather  becomes  stormy  in  the  months  of  October  or  Novem- 
ber, the  cows  are  kept  in  the  byre  during  the  night,  and,  in  a short  time 
after,  during  both  night  and  day ; they  are  then  fed  on  oat-straw  and  tur- 
nips, and  continue  to  yield  a considerable  quantity  of  milk  fur  some  time. 
Part  of  the  turnip  crop  is  eaten  up  in  the  end  of  harvest  and  beginning  of 
winter  to  protract  the  milk,  and  purl  of  them  arc  stored  up  for  green  food 
during  the  winter.  After  they  are  exhausted,  the  Swedith  turnip  and  pota- 
toes are  used  along  with  dry  fodder  till  the  grass  can  support  the  cows. 
Chaff,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  boiled  fur  the  cows  after  calving,  and  they 
are  generally  fed  on  rye-grass  during  the  latter  port  of  the  spring.’  (Sur- 
vey, p.  439.) 

Mr.  Kankinc,  in  his  account  of  his  own  farm  of  poorer  ground,  and 
deficient  in  winter  food,  (Farmer’s  Series,  No.  12,  p.  45,)  enters  more 
into  particulars.  ‘In  the  end  of  autumn,  when  the  nights  become  cold, 
they  are  kept  in  the  house  after  sunset,  and  gel  a little  fodder ; and  from 
the  middle  of  November  until  the  pasture  is  again  ready  fur  them,  they 
are  fed  entirely  in  the  house,  and  let  out  only  in  fine  weather  to  get  water, 
'They  are  regularly  curried  and  kept  as  clean  as  possible.  As  there  is  not 
a snlhcicut  quantity  of  green  crop  to  supply  them  with  succulent  food,  the 
milk  is  put  off  them  as  quickly  after  they  are  taken  from  the  grass  as  it 
can  with  safety.  Those  that  arc  to  calve  late  in  the  spring,  and  that  are 
continuing  to  give  a considerable  quantity  of  milk,  get  a little  extra  feeding; 
the  rest  have  straw  alone.  When  the  calving  time  approaches,  they  get 
chaff  or  cut-hay,  bailed  in  a good  deal  of  water,  and  enriched  with  a few 
potatoes  or  a little  pea-meal,  with  hay  to  eat.  In  this  way  they  go  to  the 
grass,  which  happens  in  general  about  the  middle  of  May,  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  they  left  it.  No  food  is  found  to  produce  so  much 
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effect  as  pea-meal,  and  will  be  profitably  bestowed  at  the  ordinary  price  of 
the  irrain,  and  thoug-h  given  in  very  moderate  quantity*.  Till  the  beginning 
of  June  they  are  seldom  allowed  to  lie  in  the  field  during  the  night;  but 
though  they  are  protected  as  much  as  possible  from  cold,  their  houses  are 
at  all  seasons  kept  well  aired  and  cool.’ 

The  advantage  of  feeding  well  in  winter,  and  sending  a cow  to  gra.sa  in 
good  condition,  is  now  generally  understood ; but  the  defect  in  practice  is, 
that  what  can  be  afforded  to  the  cows  in  this  way  is  given  only  while  they 
are  in  milk  or  when  they  calve.  The  return  is,  indeed,  rendered  more 
immediate,  but  it  would  be  still  more  advantageous  if  a fair  portion  of 
the  proper  winter's  food  were  given  to  the  dairy  cows  ailer  they  were  dry 
of  milk. 

Among  smaller  and  poorer  farmers,  however,  the  Ayrshire  cow  under- 
goes more  hardships  than  she  should  be  exposed  to.  It  is  in  the  winter 
food  that  these  people  are  most  deficient,  and  the  cows  frequently  have 
nothing  besides  oat-straw  and  bog-hay,  ora  very  small  quantity  of  turnips 
in  the  winter,  and  potatoes  in  the  spring  ; so  that,  when  they  are  turned 
out  to  grass  in  May,  they  are  very  poor,  and  it  is  long  before  they  give 
their  proper  quantity  of  milk,  or  the  milk  is  good  for  anything.  It  is  well 
for  them  if  there  arc  any  turnips  left  at  winter,  fur  in  many  cases  these  are 
all  given  in  the  autumn  in  order  to  preserve  the  milk  a little  longer.  If  the 
oat  crop  should  fail,  the  cows  of  the  small  farmer  fare  hardly  indeed. 
Mr.  Alton  says  that  ‘in  ISOO  more  than  a third  part  of  the  cows  and 
horses  were  killed  for  want  of  fodder.  Nothing  could  be  done  but  to  kill 
part  of  the  stock  that  the  rest  might  be  saved.’ 

Mr.  Alton  (‘Dairy  Husbandry,’  p.  31)  gives  a satisfactory  account  of 
the  rearing  of  the  dairy  stock.  They  are  selected  from  parents  of  the  best 
quality,  and  few  are  brought  up  that  are  not  of  the  fashionable  colour. 
Those  are  preferred  that  are  dropped  about  the  end  of  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  as  they  are  ready  for  the  early  grass,  and  attain 
some  size  before  winter. 

Calves  reared  for  dairy  stock  are  not  allowed  to  suck  their  dams,  but  are 
always  fed  by  the  hand  from  a dish.  They  are  generally  fed  on  milk 
only  for  the  first  four,  five,  or  six  weeks,  and  are  then  allowed  from 
four  to  five  quarts  of  new  milk,  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours  (Mr. 
Rankine  says  ‘ from  10  to  12  quarts’).  Some  never  give  them  any  other 
food  when  young,  except  milk  ; and  lessen  the  quantity  when  the  calves 
begin  to  eat  grass  or  other  food,  which  they  will  generally  do  at  about  five 
weeks  old : the  milk  is  totally  withdrawn  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
week  of  the  calf’s  age.  1 f,  however,  the  calf  is  reared  in  the  winter,  or 
early  in  the  spring  before  the  grass  rises,  it  must  be  longer  supplied  with 
milk,  for  it  will  not  so  soon  learn  to  eat  hay  or  straw.  Some  mix 
meal  with  the  milk  after  the  tiiird  or  fourth  week  ; others  add  new  whey 
to  the  milk,  which  has  been  first  mixed  with  meal ; and  when  the  calf 
gets  two  months  old  they  withdraw  the  milk,  and  feed  it  on  whey  and 
porridge.  Hay-tea,  broths,  of  peas  or  beans,  or  of  pea  or  bean  straw, 
linseed  beaten  into  powder,  treacle,  &c.  have  all  been  sometimes  used  to 

* Take  a bushel  of  chaff,  and  eight  or  ten  aotuid  yellow  or  Swedish  turnips,  having  the 
tops  and  tails  carefully  taken  off ; add  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  boil  them  together 
four  or  five  hours.  Add  ns  much  water  as  will  allow  the  hand  to  move  easily  through  the 
mass.  Srpieeie  down  the  turnips,  and  odd  three  pounds  of  pea-meal.  Give  this  to  a cow 
in  the  morning,  and  the  same  in  the  evening,  and  os  much  sweet  hay  as  she  will  eat  up 
clean,  five  times  a day  ; then,  without  much  exjieuse,  her  butter  will  lie  as  rich,  and  of  as 
fine  a flavour  as  can  be  produced  in  winter.  Should  the  jieculiar  flavour  of  the  turnip  be 
detected,  which  is  not  likely,  a small  quantity  of  saltpetre  put  to  the  cream  will  take 
it  off. 
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advantaffe  in  feeding  calves ; but  milk,  when  it  can  be  spared,  is  the  most 
natural  food. 

The  dairy  calves  are  generally  fed  on  the  best  pasture  during  the  first 
summer,  and  have  some  preference  over  the  other  stock  in  food  during  the 
next  winter ; or  they  are  allowed  to  run  loose  in  a yard  with  a shed,  and 
are  supplied  with  green  food  in  cribs.  When  the  green  food  is  eaten, 
they  get  with  straw  as  many  turnips  as  can  be  afforded  them,  and  that  is 
generally  a very  small  quantity.  Mr.  Rankine  says  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  mode  of  feeding  during  the  first  season  is  prefer- 
able to  pasturing.  Resides  the  excellent  dung  produced,  the  animals 
arrive,  under  this  treatment,  at  a much  greater  size.”  From  that  time,  until 
they  drop  their  first  calf,  they  are  generally  turned  on  inferior  pasture,  and 
are  no  better  fed  in  winter  than  any  other  species  of  stock.  They  are 
allowed  what  oat-straw  they  can  eat  during  the  night  and  morning,  and, 
except  in  time  of  snow,  are  turned  out  to  the  fields  during  the  daytime. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  young  dairy  stock  are  kept  in  byres  or  in  sheds 
during  winter,  but  some  are  laid  out,  and  supported  with  straw  in  the 
fields. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  Ayrshire 
butter,  nor  even  the  sweet  milk  or  Dunlop  cheese,  so  called  from  the  dis- 
trict in  Cunningham  in  which  it  was  either  first  or  best  made.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  when  it  was  first  made,  for  a well-known  rhyme  says  that,  in 
the  olden  time,  it  was  customary  to  look  to 
* Kyle  for  a man, 

And  Garrick  for  a cow, 

Cunoingham  for  butter  and  cheese, 

And  Galloway  fur  woo'.* 

Some  have  traced  the  secret  to  an  old  woman  who  returned  from  Ireland 
after  the  revolution  of  1688:  but  the  whole  mystery  consists  in  the  rich- 
ness of  the  milk  ; in  the  cheese  being  honestly  made  of  the  milk,  cream 
and  all,  although  strange  stories  are  sometimes  told  of  the  pilferings  of 
the  cream,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried  without  detection ; 
in  the  milk  being,  as  its  name  imports,  perfectly  sweet;  in  particular 
attention  being  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  milk'  when  the  rennet  is 
added  (75  degrees,  and  that  most  accurately  ascertained  by  the  dairy- 
maid's thermometer,  the  tip  of  her  finger),  and  in  the  cheese  being  dri^ 
in  a cool  place,  without  any  painting  or  sweating,  or  rubbing  with  grease 
or  oil  *. 

The  Dunlop  sweet-milk  cheese  has  a peculiarly  mild  and  rich  taste,  and 
also  a frequent  want  of  firmness  ; thus  being  readily  distinguished  from  the 
harder,  rougher,  dryer  Cheshire,  and  the  mild  and  fatty  but  somewhat 
sticky  Gloucester  cheese. 

The  skim-milk,  or  common  cheese,  is  made  in  Ayrshire,  as  everywhere 
else,  of  the  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  separated  f. 

In  Carrick  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  many  black  cattle  are  grazed 
and  fattened  for  the  Scotch  and  English  markets.  They  are  mostly  a 
peculiar  breed,  the  history  of  which  cannot  be  perfectly  ascertained. 

a Mr,  Alton  aayi,  * I had  access  to  know  that  John  Utiid,  tenant  in  Silverwood,  in  the 
parish  of  Kilmarnock,  made  full-milk  cheese  on  tliat  farm  as  early  as  the  year  1 75U,  It 
was  made  by  John  Love  in  Monkland  in  that  neighbourhood,  about  the  same  period; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1770,  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  farmers  in  that  or 
neighbouring  parishes  began  to  make  full-milk  cheese.  (*  Dairy  Husbaudiy,') 

t For  a very  interesting  comparison,  and  one  rich  in  pract^al  information,  between 
the  manufacture  of  the  Cheshire  and  Dunlop  cheese,  we  refer  to  Mr.  .Niton’s  invaluable 
' Treatise  on  Dairy  Husbandry,'  and  also  to  the  ‘ British  Husbandry’  of  the  ' Farmer's 
Series.' 
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They  are’  polled,  yet  they  differ  from  the  Gallowaj's,  and  they  differ  as 
essentially  from  the  Kyloes.  An  intelligent  writer  in  the  ‘ Farmer’s 
Magazine’  (1S07)  describes  them  as  * black,  with  long  thick  hair— their 
shape  round  and  square,  straight  on  the  back,  well  limbed,  and  when 
standing  upright,  the  more  they  have  of  the  four-footed  stool,  they  are 
esteemed  the  mure  perfect.  Their  general  look  and  figure  indicate 
strength  and  hardiness,  and  the  finer  and  more  perfect  that  figure  is, 
the  easier  they  are  fed.  They  consist  of  stots  and  spayed  queys,  and 
of  cows.’ 

The  stots  and  spayed  queys  are  purchased  from  the  breeder  at  a year 
and  a-half  or  two  years  old,  and  kept  until. they  are  three  or  four,  when 
they  are  driven  to  England  along  with  the  Galloway  droves.  They  are 
never  in  the  house  from  the  time  they  come  from  the  breeder,  but  are 
fed  in  the  fields  on  grass  and  hay  until  they  are  driven  away. 

The  transfer  of  these  cattle  is  carried  on  by  the  drovers  and  country- 
dealers  (a  kind  of  middle  men  between  the  Scotch  and  English  dealers). 
Some  of  them  have  a little  capital  to  begin  with,  but  others,  at  their 
outset,  have  only  the  credit  of  a fair  character.  Their  common  practice  waa 
to  deal  upon  credit,  by  giving  their  bill  for  what  they  purchase,  payable  at 
three  months  : the  grazier  took  this  bill  to  a bank,  endorsed  it  as  a cau- 
tiover,  and  got  the  money.  If  the  drover  met  with  a ready  market  in 
England,  he  took  up  the  bill  when  it  became  due — if  not,  the  cautioner 
had  the  debt  to  pay. 

In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  doing  business,  there  was  a great  deal 
of  speculation  and  risk;  and  when  a great  drover  happened  to  fail,  a 
whole  country-side  was  almost  laid  waste.  This  mode  of  dealing  yet 
continues  to  some  extent,  but  the  farmer,  grown  wise  by  experience,  is 
now  far  more  anxious  to  deal  for  ready  money. 

Some  of  the  farmers  in  Carrick  carry  on  an  extensive  business  in 
grazing  cows.  They  buy  up  those  that  are  old,  or  which  fail  at  the 
pail,  or  are  not  good  breeders,  and  lay  them  on  the  pasture  about 
Hallow-day,  where  they  remain  a year,  when  they  are  bought  up  by 
dealers  or  butchers  for  supplying  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  markets. 
They  require  grass  of  a belter  quality  than  the  stots  ; they  are  fed  in  the 
open  fields  during  the  whole  season ; they  seldom  get  turnips  or  other 
green  food  during  the  winter,  but  when  the  pastures  begin  to  fail,  hay  and 
straw  are  given  to  them  twice  in  the  day  until  about  the  beginning 
of  May. 

On  the  heath-covered  mountains  of  the  south  and  south-east  extremities 
of  Ayrshire  a considerable  number  of  black  cattle  are  reared.  They 
are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  we  have  just  described  ; but  even  in 
the  present  improved  stale  of  husbandry,  many  more  slock  are  kept  on 
the  ground  than  can  possibly  thrive,  and  there  is  a sad  deficiency  of 
wholesome,  nourishing  food  during  the  winter. 

In  the  beautiful  village  of  Colmoncll,  on  the  banks  of  the  Struchian, 
there  are  usually  at  least  three  thousand  black  cattle ; the  breeding  of 
them  is  a great  object  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  their  value  has 
rapidly  increased  *. 

* A iiin};ular  practice  used  to  prevail  in  some  parts  of  .Ayrshire,  and  partiailarly  in  the 
noighbourhuud  of  Lar^M. — The  hubbandry  hurses  were  hired  during  the  winter  and  spring 
from  the  neighliouriug  districts,  and  after  the  ploughing  and  sowing  were  over,  they  were 
returned  huine,  often  in  a poor  state,  to  do  the  work  of  their  ilbjtidgiiig  masters.  The 
saving  of  fmlder,  and  the  earning  of  a little  money,  were  the  alleged  exni^es. 

Mr.  Lockartjin  his  statistical  account  of  the  parish  ofLunark,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  commencement  of  the  tnclosure  and  planting  of  Lnnark-moor,  which  consisted  of 
1 500  acres  of  land  abandoned  to  heath  and  bent  grass,  lathe  neighbourhood  of  a |K)pulgus 
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A few  of  the  native  wild  cattle  are  found  in  Androesan  perk  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Egliiitown,  and  in  Auchencruive  park,  the  aeat  of  Mr. 
Oswald.  They  are,  however,  suspected  not  to  be  in  a state  of  perfect 
purity  ; they  are  of  a cream  colour,  with  black  muzzles,  and  black  or 
brown,  or  r^  ears. 

Oxen  are  not  worked,  nor  is  there  any  creditable  account  of  their 
ever  having  been  worked,  in  Ayrshire;  and  the  system  of  straw-yard 
feeding  is  seldom  practised. 

LANARKSHIRE,  OH  CLTDESDALE. 

The  latter  name  is  derived  from  the  river  Clyde,  which  rises  in  the 
south-west  on  the  borders  of  Peebles,  and  pursues  its  winding  course  fur 
sixty  miles  through  the  heart  of  the  county.  The  climate  is  mild,  and 
severe  frosts  or  snow  are  seldom  of  long  continuance ; — there  is  a great 
deal  of  natural  pasture  and  meadnw-lund,  biting  it  to  become  an 
excellent  dairy-country,  and  which  has  been  its  character  far  nearly  a 
century. 

Lanark  is  supposed  to  contain  30,000  cattle,  all  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  dairy,  except  a very  few  that  are  bought  in  to  feed  on  the 
summer  pastures.  The  breed,  as  in  the  majority  of  dairy  counties,  is 
strangely  various,  according  to  the  caprice,  or  skill,  or  ignorance  of  the 
occupier  of  the  ground.  They  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  Highlanders,  with  all  their  varieties  and  crosses,  and  the  Ayr- 
shires,  which  are  gradually  superseding  every  thing  else. 

The  dairy  breed,  on  the  borders  of  the  Clyde,  although  of  the  Ayrshire 
stock,  are  somewhat  altered  by  the  dilfereuce  and  superiority  of  soil. 
They  are  longer  and  rounder  in  the  chest,  heavier  in  the  fore-quarters, 
and  less  capacious  behind ; they  appear  to  have  materially  improved  in 
their  grazing  qualities,  and  yet,  contrary  to  their  usual  character,  they  have 
not  sutfered  much  deterioration  as  milkers. 

Mr.  Alton  (‘  Dairy  Husbandry,'  p.  27)  says  that  ‘ Lord  Belhaven  kept 
at  Wishaw-house  for  several  years  a bull  of  the  dairy  breed,  of  uncommon 
beauty  ; he  was,  however,  a native  of  Beith,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  He 
was  longer  and  rounder  in  the  chest,  deeper  in  the  ribs  near  to  the 
shoulder,  and  his  fore-quarters  stronger  and  heavier  than  the  bulla  most 
approved  of  in  the  county  of  Ayr.’  From  him  descended  a great  part  of 
the  Lanarkshire  cattle.  The  fact  was,  that  the  richer  soil  of  Lanark 
would  maintain  a heavier  beast  than  that  of  Ayrshire;  Lanark  was 
not  so  decidedly  and  proverbially  a dairy  county ; therefore  this  bull 
became  deservedly  a favourite,  on  account  of  his  superior  weight  before, 

and  manufacturing  town.  Mr.  Honcyman,  lulvocnte  of  Gnamtay,  was  tha  first  who  ven- 
tured to  fen,  or  take  on  lease  .my  great  quantity  of  this  common  land.  He  obtained  a grant 
from  the  magistrates  of  nearly  .'tUO  oems.  Part  of  it  he  inclosed  for  pasturage,  and  the  rest 
he  plauted  with  Scuts  pine  aud  larch,  and  beech  and  ash ; but  he  was  violently  opposed 
by  some  of  the  burgesses,  who  claimed  an  immemorial  ri^ht  of  servitude  upon  this  moor 
for  the  pasturage  of  a certaiu  number  of  cattle,  aud  for  tuel,  tta/  and  divot ; and  it  was 
long  before  tliey  could  be  induced  to  accept  a more  than  equivalent  for  this  right. 

lie  also  states,  that  until  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  ' the  lauds  of  the  out- 
parisli  were  generally  let  iu  small  farms  fur  iiiueteen  years,  the  rents  paid  in  viciua/t,  and 
the  labour  pel  formed  by  the  tenant  and  his  own  family.  A few  acres  adjoining  to  the 
house  were  kept  in  coustuut  tillage;  upon  which  all  the  dung  uf  the  form  was  Isid,  and 
the  uul-fields  were  kept  allerualely  fur  three  years  in  oats  and  three  years  in  pasture.' 
This  is  the  wretched  system  of  iuBeld  and  uutHeld,  to  whicll  we  have  before  referred  ; 
hut  he  adds,  when  the  victual  rents  were  abolished,  a spirit  of  indirstry  and  impruvemeut 
began  to  difiuse  itself  over  the  parislu  A regular  system  of  iaclosing  commenced,  and 
all  the  advantages  coiuiected  with  it. 
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and  his  bein^  deep  and  level  at  the  heart-place,  which  are  points  of 
essential  importance  for  g;razin|;. 

The  object  of  the  dairy  is  chiefly  pursued  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
and  much  butter  and  cheese  are  manufactured  which  find  a ready  sale  at 
Paisley,  Gla.sgow,  and  Edinburgh.  Even  the  higher  parts  of  this  district, 
which  elsewhere  would  be  devoted  to  sheep-feeding,  and  which  ought 
to  be  so  devoted  here,  are  converted  into  dairy  grounds;  and  the  butter, 
although  not  so  oily,  is  equally  well  flavoured,  and  scarcely  ever  becomes 
rancid.  The  milch  cows  are  fed  on  the  best  pastures  during  summer,  and 
a few  turnips  are  given  in  the  autumn  to  protract  the  milk  ; but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  butter  which 
usually  accompanies  full  turnip-feeding. 

Lanarkshire  is  principally  noted  for  its  feeding  of  calves,  which  is 
chiefly  carried  on  in  the  district  of  Strathaven,  on  the  borders  of  Ayrshire. 
The  Lanark  or  Strathaven  veal  is  supposed  to  possess  a peculiarly 
delicate  flavour,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  the  markets  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  The  calves  which  are  dropped  in  Ayrshire  and  La- 
narkshire in  the  winter  and  the  spring  are  sold  to  those  who 
attend  to  this  branch  of  dairy  husbandry  in  Ayrshire  and  Strat- 
haven. Mr.  Aiton  (‘  Survey  of  Ayrshire,’  p.  442)  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  management  of  this  department  of  dairy  hus- 
bandry ; — ‘ They  arc  fed  on  milk,  which  they  are  taught  to  drink 
from  a dish ; it  is  given  to  them  by  some  feeders  sparingly  at  first,  to 
render  their  appetite  more  keen,  and  to  prevent  them  from  loathing  their 
food,  and  as  they  grow  up,  the  quantity  of  milk  is  gradually  increased  to 
as  much  as  the  calves  can  be  made  to  drink ; but  others,  with  better 
success,  give  them  a good  supply  from  first  to  last’  For  the  first  week  or 
two  they  will  not  be  able  to  consume  more  than  one-half  of  a good  cow’s 
milk ; but  when  they  are  coaxed  to  eat  in  order  to  make  fat  veal,  a calf 
at  a month  old  will  consume  a cow’s  milk,  and,  before  it  is  two  months 
old,  it  will  take  the  greater  part  of  the  milk  of  two  cows.  The  calves 
that  are  reared  for  stock  have  usually  the  first  drawn  milk,  aud  those 
that  are  feeding  for  veal,  that  which  is  last  drawn  from  two  or  three  cows ; 
or,  if  all  are  fattening  for  veal,  the  first  milk,  provincially  named  ybrebroods, 
is  given  to  the  younger  ones,  and  that  which  is  last  drawn,  the  afierings, 
to  the  older  ones.  Mr.  Aiton  reprobates  the  practice  of  mixing  eggs  and 
meal  with  the  milk,  from  the  erroneous  notion  of  their  darkening  the 
flesh  and  web  and  lights  of  these  animals: — certainly  they  cannot  be 
needed  if  plenty  of  milk  is  allowed,  but  of  this  crime  of  darkening  the  car- 
case they  are  perfectly  innocent. 

He  very  properly  adds,  and  it  contains  the  whole  mystery  of  calf- 
feeding'The  only  art  now  used  in  feeding  calves  in  the  vicinity 
of  Strathaven  is  to  give  them,  after  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  abun- 
dance of  milk,  to  keep  plenty  of  dry  litter  under  them,  in  a jilace  that 
is  well  aired,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  to  exclude  the  light,  as 
they  are  apt  to  become  too  sportive  when  they  enjoy  much  light.' 

When  the  calves  become  costive,  a little  bacon  or  mutton-broth  will 
open  the  bowels,  and  if  they  begin  to  purge,  a small  quantity  of  rennet 
put  into  their  milk  will  cure  the  disease.  A lump  of  chalk  is  usually 
placed  within  their  reach,  and  with  decided  advantage. 

The  ])raciice  of  bleeding  to  expedite  their  fattening  is  not  approved  of ; 
neither  are  infusions  of  hay,  or  oil  cake,  or  linseed,  or  any  other  food 
beside  milk.  They  are  oecasinnally  reared  to  a most  extraordinary  size  ; 
they  have  weighed  nearly  Iwenly-.six  stones,  exclusive  of  the  oHal.  An 
account  is  on  record  of  one  that  weighed  more  than  forty  stones.  After 
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the  sn!mal  i!i  eight  or  ten  weeks  old,  and  perhaps  is  worth  from  four  to 
six  pounds,  the  continued  feeding  will  seldom  be  profitable,  and  the  milk 
may  be  put  to  a better  use  *.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  calf  is  des- 
tined to  be  killed,  he  is  sometimes  fed  on  water-gruel,  in  order  to  dilute, 
as  it  is  supposed,  his  blood,  and  to  give  more  whiteness  to  the  flesh. 

In  this  manner  rich  veal  is  fattened  and  sent  to  Glasgow,  but  prin- 
cipally to  Edinburgh,  from  Christmas  to  the  end  of  summer,  and  it  some- 
times obtains  a must  exorbitant  price. 

This  is  a simple,  but  somewhat  expensive  method  of  feeding,  and  we 
record  it  among  the  peculiarities  of  certain  districts  as  they  pass  in  review 
before  us.  The  profit  from  it  is  very  great  A thriving  calf  can  be  pur- 
chased, newly  dropped,  at  from  6s.  to  8r.,  and  raised  on  the  milk  of  one 
cow  to  the  price  of  50s.  or  60s.  by  the  time  it  is  four  or  five  weeks  old, 
and  to  4f.,or  more,  when  it  is  seven  weeks  old.  If  it  is  kept  much  longer, 
the  milk  of  more  than  one  cow  must  be  given  to  it  and  then,  at  ten 
weeks  old,  and  in  proper  season,  it  will  be  worth  61.  or  71.  The  Strathaven 
farmer,  therefore,  realises  a profit  of  more  than  10s.  per  week  from  a thriv- 
ing calf,  and  some  have  gained  as  much  as  I2s.  or  16s.  per  week.  There 
is  one  practice  of  too  frequent  recurrence  in  Strathaven,  which  demands 
unmingled  reprehension.  We  relate  it  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Alton  (p.  99) ; 
— ‘ Butchers  and  others  who  purchase  young  calves  in  the  country  to  carry 
them  to  towns  to  be  slaughtered,  do  not  in  Scotland  transport  then  stand- 
ing on  their  feet,  as  is  (sometimes)  done  in  England,  but  they  hang  such 
of  them  ns  cannot  travel,  in  pairs  by  the  feet  over  a horse’s  back,  with 
their  backs  and  heads  hanging  downwards  ; three  or  four  pairs  of  them 
on  one  horse,  white  the  butcher  sits  upon  the  top  of  the  group,  deaf  to 
their  agonizing  cries.  Others  heap  as  many  living  calves  into  a cart, 
above  each  other,  all  tied  by  the  feet,  as  a horse  can  draw.  It  would 
be  worthy  of  the  magistrates  of  the  district  to  extend  their  commiseration 
to  these  animals,  so  cruelly  and  so  unnecessarily  tortured,  and  to  compel 
the  butchers,  or  others  who  deal  in  that  species  of  stock,  to  treat  them 
with  a proper  degree  of  humanity.  A merciful  man  is  merciful  even  to 
brutes,  and  those  who  practise  cruelty  towards  animals  will  not  long  act 
mercifully  towards  the  human  race  t-’ 

* Mr.  Alton  illustrates  this  in  his  ' Dairy  Husbandry,'  p.  90.  ' Thomas  Hamilton  of 
Great  Hill,  near  Strathaven,  fed,  about  the  year  1765,  a calf  to  such  a degree,  that  he 
sold  it  at  the  price  of  5/.  The  price  of  veal  was  not  higher  at  that  time  than  2\ti.  per  lb., 
which  would  make  the  calf  more  than  34  stones  imperial  weight.'  * In  1815,  Air.  Strang 
of  Shawton,  near  Strathaven,  fed  a calf  to  the  weight  of  35  stones,  and  he  was  offered 
nearly  167.  for  it;  he  refused  to  sell  it  at  that  price,  and  it  soon  afterwards  sickened  and 
died.'  In  1819,  Mr.  William  Granger  of  Dykehead  fatted  one  to  more  than  38  stones  im- 
perial weight.  Mr.  .\iton  properly  remarks,  that ' feeding  to  those  weights  proceeds,  per- 
haps, mure  from  ostentation  than  prudence.  A calf  well  fed  until  it  is  from  four  to  six 
weeks  old,  will  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strathaven)  if  it  is  ordinarily  thriving,  and 
when  the  market  is  nut  very  luw,  sell  at  frum  4/.  to  6/, ; but  when  a calf  is  brought  to 
that  pitch,  the  milk  may  be  turnetl  to  better  account  by  feeding  a young  one,  than  by 
forcing  one  alreatly  sufficiently  fed  to  a site  and  weight  above  nature.' 

f We  extract  from  the  same  author  (p.  65)  an  account  of  the  dairy  established  by 
Mr.  Harley,  at  W'lllowbunk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  frum  which  that  city 
is  princi|ially  supplied  with  milk.  He  previously  tells  us  that  ‘ the  number  of  cows  in 
Glasgow  and  its  neighbuurhuod  whose  milk  is  sold  sweet  to  the  dtisens,  may  probably 
amount  to  two  thousand  ; and  as  these  cows  are  the  very  best  of  the  dairy -bieeil,  collected 
frum  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  highly  fed,  both  to  procure  milk  and  to  render 
them  fat ; and  as  they  are  always  sold  to  the  butcher  whenever  they  are  fatted,  and  are 
replaced  by  other  cows  that  are  lean  and  newly  calved,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
each  cow  will  yield,  on  the  average,  twelve  Scotch  pints  (six  gallons)  of  milk  every  day.' 
This  seems  to  be  an  enormous  quantity,  and,  allowing  fur  occasional  deficiency,  amount- 
ing to  about  ‘dOOU  gallons  yearly  from  each  cow.  Then,  after  telling  us  that  ' the  feed- 
ing is  similar  to  that  practised  in  other  towns  in  Scotland,  consisting  of  grains  and 
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Butter-milk  is  used  to  a great  extent  by  the  labouring  classes  in  all  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  the  town  of  Glasgow.  The  milk  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  cows  that  are  kept  more  than  two  miles,  and  leas 
than  twelve,  from  Glasgow,  is  manufactured  into  sour  milk,  and  used  by 

draff  from  the  brewniw,  burnt  ale,  or  other  refuse  from  the  distilleiica,  the  refute  of 
fioxa  usually  termed  hen's  meal,  oats  and  beans ; that  they  hare  green  clover  and  rye- 
grass in  summer,  with  the  offal  of  gardens;  and  turnips  and  potatoes  in  the  winter, 
hoih  raw  and  boiled,  with  grain,  chatf.  infusions  of  hay,  8ic^  but  no  oil-cake  ;*  he 
proceeds  to  deteribe  the  extensive  dairy  of  Mr.  Harl^:— 

* Like  many  other  useful  establishments,  Mr.  Harley*s  dairy  proceeded  more  from 
accident  than  original  design.  It  was  begun  at  first  on  a very  limited  scale,  and  has 
been  gradually  extended  and  improved  to  its  present  refinement  Mr.  Harley,  who  had 
been  long  engaged  in  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  and  who  still  carries  on  that  branch 
on  an  extensive  scale,  happened  to  discover  in  a field,  which  he  had  purchased  near 
Oiosgow,  a copious  spring  of  excellent  water.  He  not  only  converted  that  spring  to 
public  use  by  supplying  the  city  better  than  it  had  been  before,  but  he  erected  cold  and 
not  baths,  the  first  and  still  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  providefl  for  public  use  in  or  near 
that  city.  Some  of  the  people,  who  took  the  benefit  of  these  baths,  having  express<‘d  a 
wish  to  be  provided  with  worm  milk  affer  bathing,  Mr.  Harley  procured  a cow  for  that 
purpose  ; and  as  the  baths  soon  became  a place  of  general  resort,  he  not  only  increased 
the  number  of  the  cows,  so  as  to  answer  the  demand,  but  perceiving  that  the  city  of 
Glasgow  was  ill  suppli^  with  that  valuable  article  of  fo<^,  and  that  much  of  that 
whicti  was  sold  there  was  of  bad  quality,  he  began  at  first  to  supply  his  friends,  and 
afterwards  the  city,  with  milk  entire  os  it  was  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  in  a state  of 
eleanlinees  formerly  unknown  in  that  deportment  of  agricultural  produce.  His  byre  i« 
formed  to  bold  ninety-six  cows,  but  he  has  for  some  time  past  had  about  twenty  more 
in  out-houses,  and  purposes  to  add  to  the  cow-houses. 

* The  byre  having  been  enlarged  at  different  periods,  its  external  figure  is  not  so  com- 
plete as  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  but  in  its  internal  construction,  it  is  the  most 
perfect  of  any  byre  in  the  klngdons.  The  cattle  are  placed  in  double  rows  across  the 
building,  two  rows  facing  each  other,  with  a road  or  passage  between  them,  from  which 
both  rows  are  fed,  each  cow  having  a grip  or  groove  behind,  into  which  they  drop  their 
dung  or  urine,  with  a road  between  it  and  that  of  the  next  row.  Stalls  for  two  cows  are 
divided  from  each  other  by  nillars  of  cast  iron,  having  grooves,  into  which  the  division 
boards,  called  trevises,  are  nxed.  Each  cow  is  bo'md  to  an  upright  stake,  with  an  iron 
chain  connected  hy  a turn  ewivel  to  a ring  round  the  stake,  and  which  slides  up  and  down 
M the  cow  raises  or  lowers  her  head ; and  when  the  cows  arc  to  be  fed  with  potatoes,  a 
pin,  suspended  from  the  trevis  by  a small  chain,  is  put  through  a hole  in  the  stake, 
which,  by  keeping  down  the  ring,  prevents  the  cow  from  raising  her  head,  and  thereby 
choaking  herself  with  the  potatoes.  A trough,  or  crib,  is  placed  before  each  cow,  and,  to 
prevent  them  from  scattering  their  fodder,  a grating  of  strung  wire,  suspended  on 
ptilliet  like  the  sash  of  a windw,  is  placed  in  front  of  each  pah  of  cows.  It  is  thrown 
up  when  food  is  to  be  net  in,  and  put  down  to  prevent  the  straw,  &c.,  being  thrown  out 
of  the  stall  to  the  passage.  The  grating,  while  it  keeps  the  fodder  from  being  thrown 
out  of  the  crib,  permits  the  cow's  breath  to  escape,  and  does  not  confine  it  within  the 
stall,  where  it  would  render  the  food  unpalatable,  and  oblige  the  cows  to  breathe  in  a 
polluted  atmosphcie. 

' The  In'ie  is  lighted  chiefly  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  windows  arc  constructed  so  that 
they  can  raised  in  order  to  give  vent  to  the  bad  air.  and  by  opening  the  doors  or 
windows  on  the  sides  of  the  byre,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
the  ventilation  of  the  house  is  so  completely  commanded,  that  it  can  be  rendered  at  all 
times  as  cool  as  the  sumrondmg  atmosphere. 

' The  byre  is  kepi  as  near  as  possible  at  sixty-two  degrees  on  Fahrenheit's  scale ; and  to 
enable  the  keeper  to  do  so,  a thermometer  is  placed  within  the  house. 

* Besides  the  roads  between  the  heads  of  ei'ery  two  rows  of  cows,  and  one  between  the 
two  grips,  another  mns  down  the  centre  of  the  house,  from  the  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
and  all  these  roods  are  lain  with  hewn  pavement,  and  are,  with  the  grafingK.  dWisiun 
boards,  Ac.,  carefully  washed  every  day,  and  kept  as  clean  os  the  lobby  of  a dwelling- 
house.  The  whole  of  the  cows  are  curried  and  brushed  daily,  and  kept  as  clean  as 
cavalry  horses. 

‘ The  bottom  of  the  grips  declines  a little  towards  the  centre,  to  lead  the  water  into  the 
common  drain,  and  alto  towards  the  cows,  so  that  the  urine  may  run  off  when  the 
dung  is  drawn  back.  The  whole  urine  and  washings  of  the  byre,  with  the  juices  of  the 
dunghill,  that  of  a ^blie  washing-honse,  connected  with  the  baths,  &c.,  are  collected 
into  a proper  reoervoir,  and  used  as  manure.  The  cribs  incline  towards  the  centre,  where 
a stone  treugb  h plae^  so  that  by  pouring  a small  quantity  of  water  at  the  other  end, 
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the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Mr.  Aiton  speaks  of  this  with  much 
national  feeiin^  (Dairy  Husbandry,  p.  111.)  ‘The  butter-milk  is,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (Arthur 
Young),  adjudged  to  the  pigs;  but  it  is  in  the  western  counties  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  Ireland,  used  to  a vast  extent  as  human  food.  It  is 
used  as  drink,  and  is  certainly  far  superior  to  the  miserable  table  beer 
generally  drunk  in  England.  It  serves  as  kitchen  to  pottage,  bread, 
potatoes,  &c. ; and  when  a linen  bag,  like  a pillow  slip,  is  filled  with  it, 
and  hungup  till  the  serum  drops  out,  and  a small  quantity  of  sweet  cream 
is  mixed  with  what  remains  in  the  bag,  and  a littie  sugar,  where  the  milk 
is  too  sour,  it  forms  a dish  that  might  be  placed  on  the  table  of  a peer  of 
the  realm.’ 

The  coarse  upland  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  devoted  to 
grazing.  The  rough  pastures  there  are  allowed  to  grow  from  the  end  of 
May  to  that  of  August.  The  herbage  on  the  better  spots  is  then  mown, 
and  the  hay  stored  up  for  winter  food,  and  the  pasture  is  stocked  with 
young  Highland  cattle,  who  live  on  the  grass  while  the  weather  continues 
fine,  and  to  whom  some  of  thislxig-hay  is  given  when  the  storms  of  winter 
come  on,  or  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  If  there  is  no  sheltered  spot 
for  this  purpose,  a rude  kind  of  shed  is  erected,  to  which  they  imme- 
diately betake  themselves.  These  cattle  are  sold  off  in  May,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  increased  25.s.  or  30s.  in  value.  On  some  farms  of  this 
description,  many  neat  cattle  are  bred  : the  females  are  retained  to  keep 
up  the  milking  stock,  or  to  sell  at  two  years  old  ; the  calves  are  almost 
immediately  disposed  of. 

THE  SOUTH-EAST  LOWLANDS. 

This  district  contains  the  three  Lothians,  with  Roxburgh  and  Berwick. 
It  is  an  arable  district,  and  in  no  part  of  Scotland  has  agriculture  in  all 
its  branches  been  carried  to  a greater  degree  of  perfection. 

LI.NLlTUaoWSlIIRE,  OR  WEST  LOTHIAN. 

This  county  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Forth;  its  rich  land  is 
occupied  in  pasture,  or  devoted  to  the  raising  of  grain.  The  dairy  occu- 

the  griiins  aad  refuse  of  food  is  washed  into  the  trough,  and  is  from  thence  carried  to  the 
piggery. 

‘ The  milk  is  clean,  and  free  from  every  imimrity  ; it  is  poured  immediately  from  the 
milking  pails  through  a haii-sieve  into  the  milk  vessel  in  which  it  is  carried  to  town. 

‘ The  pails  into  which  the  cows  are  milked,  and  other  vessels  used,  treing  graduated, 
and  each  cow  having  a running  numlier,  the  quantity  of  milk  drawn  from  each,  and 
aggregate  of  the  whule,  is  ascertained,  and  regularly  entered  in  a hook  by  the  overseer, 
every  time  the  cows  are  milked.  Fart  of  the  milk  is  sold  at  the  dairy-house  near  the 
byres,  and  part  of  it  is  carried  though  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  in  large  cans  fixed  on 
carts,  each  drawn  by  a pony. 

‘ A given  quantity  is  put  under  the  charge  of  the  driver,  for  which  he  is  accountable; 
and  so  tenacious  is  Mr.  Ilarley  of  supplying  the  citizens  with  milk  pure  and  unadulte- 
rated, that  he  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  those  who  retail  it  on  the  streets  to  introduce 
wafer,  or  any  other  impurity.  M’hen  the  milk  is  placed  in  the  cans,  they  are  lucked  up 
an  close  that  no  air  is  admitted,  except  as  much  as  will  make  the  milk  run  at  the  cock 
below ; and  the  air  hole  is  so  constructed,  that  it  is  not  in  the  jiower  of  the  driver  to  intro- 
duce water,  or  any  other  liquid,  by  it.  The  milk-pails,  and  the  whole  of  the  vessels, 
are  well  washetl  and  scalded  in  boiling  water  every  time  they  are  used.  The  cocks  for 
running  off  the  milk  arc  so  constructed,  that  they  can  bo  opened  and  cleaned  in  the 
inside  at  pleasure. 

‘ Mr.  Harley  has  erected  within  the  byres  a very  handsome  steam-engine,  which  he 
uses  to  raise  water  to  supply  the  byres,  drive  a straw-cutter,  and  a machine  for  slicing 
potatoes  and  turnips,  on  the  principle  of  that  used  in  cutting  logwood.  The  steam  from 
the  boiler  is  used  in  beaming  yiotatoes  and  other  food  for  the  cowl,  in  a large  vat  which 
the  work  people  term  “ the  cows'  tea-pot,”  ’ 
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pies  some  share  of  the  attention  of  the  farmer ; for  the  proximity  of  this 
little  district  to  the  northern  metropolis  affords  him  an  excellent  market 
for  the  sale  of  the  produce. 

The  breeds  of  milch  cattle  are  as  various  as  can  be  imagined — some 
Fifes  are  kept — with  many  more  of  the  Ayrshire  cattle ; but  with  the  small 
farmer,  the  native  breed,  still  bearing  about  it  much  of  the  Highlander,  is 
either  preserved  entire,  or  crossed  in  every  possible  way  ; and  crossed  with 
most  advantage  by  the  short-horn. 

Mr.  Dawson,  of  Uonnylear,  informs  us  that  ‘ the  cow,’  (z.  e.  the  prevail- 
ing breed)  ‘ in  Linlithgow,  is  something  like  the  Ayrshire  breed.’  (It  is 
almost  identical  with  the  Roxburgh  breed,  of  which  we  shall  have  fre- 
quently to  speak,  when  describing  these  districts.)  ‘ She  is  small  in  the 
head,  small  and  long  in  the  neck,  with  horns  bent  round  to  the  centre  of 
the  forehead,  with  a long  tail,  short  small  legs,  and  a straight  back ; the 
colour  generally  black,  brown,  or  a mixture  of  brown,  or  a black  and 
white,  but  the  black  prevails.  'Fhe  cow  will  feed  to  from  28  to  35  stones 
Dutch.  She  will  give  about  six  imperial  gallons  of  milk  per  day,  aud 
about  six  or  seven  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  for  the  first  two  months 
after  calving;  after  which,  the  milk  will  gradually  decline,  until  three 
months  before  her  calving,  when  she  will  become  dry.’ 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Dawson,  fur  the  following  valuable  account 
of  the  management  of  cattle  in  Linlithgow.  ‘ The  farmer  occasionally 
preserves  a quey-calf  of  a favourite  cow  ; but  in  general,  the  calves,  both 
bulls  and  queys,  are  sent  to  the  butcher*.  The  calves  that  are  preserved, 
are  fed  on  their  mother's  milk  newly  drawn  for  one  month,  and  consum- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  milk.  The  cow  generally  calves  in  May,  and  the 
calf  is  put  out  to  good  grass  in  June.  In  the  succeeding  winter  the  calf 
is  put  into  a covered  place,  and  fed  on  straw-chaff  and  the  refuse  of 
grain  and  a few  turnips,  and  turned  out  to  graze  in  the  ensuing  spring  on 
the  best  gra.ss.  The  bull-calf  is  castrated  when  two  or  three  days  old, 
when  intended  to  be  reared  ; and  after  being  grazed  and  fed  in  the  cart- 
yard  for  four  seasons,  he  is  dispo.-ed  of  to  the  butcher,  and  will  weigh 
from  45  to  55  stones  Dutch — he  will  give  from  four  to  six  stones  of  tallow, 
and  his  hide  will  weigh  from  four  to  tour  and  a halfstones.  The  Lothian 
ox  is  a hne  animal,  compared  with  the  cow  of  that  district.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  horn  is  very  striking.  It  is  a full-sized  middle  horn,  the  head 
and  neck  are  still  small,  but  the  ribs  are  deep  and  the  legs  are  short. 

‘ The  grazing  cattle  are  chiefly  of  the  West  Highland  breed,  purchased 
at  the  great  trysts  in  Falkirk.  They  are  put  into  a strawyard  that  is  walled 
round,  with  a shed  or  covered  place  to  afford  them  shelter;  and  they  are 
supported  during  the  winter  on  straw  and  water,  with  the  refuse  of  the 
grain.  This  is  what  is  called  watering,  and  it  affords  a good  supply  of 
dung  for  the  farm.  In  the  spring  they  are  turned  out  to  graze,  and  if 
they  get  into  suflicient  condition,  are  sold  in  the  autumn  to  the  butcher, 
but  in  many  instances  they  are  finished  off  with  turnips. 

‘ Cattle  that  have  been  previously  well  grazed,  are  likewise  bought  at  these 
trysts,  to  consume  the  better  sort  of  turnips.  They  are  stall-fed  from 
October  to  February,  and  are  then  usually  ready  for  market.  They  weigh 
from  about  35  to  50  lbs.  Dutch,  and  an  tutre  of  turnips  will  feed  two 
oxen  for  four  months.’ 

* Mr.  Robertion  confirms  this;  he  says,  ‘ The  farmers  now  ilo  not  even  rear  their  own 
milch  coWB,  but  purchase  them  from  time  to  time  us  rssjuiretl  ; in  some  cases  every 
aeason,  so  that  their  dairy  is  always  in  full  milk,  the  new  cows  hein;;  purchased  newty- 
calveil,  and  those  of  the  former  year  put  to  fatten  as  soon  as  they  liecome  yell,  or  dried  up 
in  milk,  the  ample  store  of  succulent  food  enabling  the  hushandinau  so  to  do.’ 
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The  chief  attention  of  the  fanner  ia  devoted  to  ijrazinp,  for  which  the 
proximity  of  Linlithgow  to  Falkirk,  the  great  cattle  tryst  of  the  south, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  passage-boats  at  Queen's  ferry,  for  the 
procuring  of  lean  nr  store  cattle ; and  also  the  neighbourhot^  to  the 
best  markets  for  fat  beasts,  and,  more  than  all,  the  excellence  of  the  pas- 
ture, are  well  adapted.  The  true  Highlanders  are  usually  selected,  or 
sometimes  the  Fifes ; but  the  former  fatten  most  speedily,  and  the  beef 
is  usually  preferred.  The  old  inclosed  pastures,  and  the  artificial  grasses 
afford  abundant  provender  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  too.  when 
the  ground  is  not  covered  with  snow ; and  there  is  plenty  of  straw,  hay, 
and  turnips.  Tliere  are  supposed  to  be  about  8500  cattle  in  the  county  of 
alt  kinds,  or  about  one  to  every  nine  acres.  Horses  have  now  quite  super- 
seded oxen  in  husbandry  work*. 

■DINBUROHSHIRE,  OR  HID  LOTHIAN. 

This  county,  although  not  of  great  extent,  has  more  variety  of  climate,  soil, 
and  produce,  than  any  other  in  Scotland.  The  northern  part  of  it,  along 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  is  rich  and  highly  cultivated.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
metropolis,  and  to  the  very  feet  of  the  Pentland  and  Moorland  hills,  and 
even  up  the  sides  of  them,  there  is  much  ground  tolerably  productive,  at 
least  in  good  seasons  ; but  on  the  tops  of  the  hilts,  and  iu  a great  part  of 
the  upland  district,  there  are  tracts  of  land  which  bid  defiance  to  culti- 
vation. 

Not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  arable  land  of  the  county  is  fairly  de- 
voted to  pasture,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Edin- 
burgh butchers,  whose  stock  is  coitlinually  changing,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  have  any  specific  character,  and  which  is  only  halted  and  preserved 
upon  it  rather  than  fed.  Much  of  the  pasture  in  the  occupation  of  the 
farmer  is  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  and  his  profit  principally  derived 
from  the  sums  he  receives  from  the  occasional,  or  regular  turning  out 
of  horses  and  cattle.  The  permanent  stock,  and  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  consists  of  dairy  cattle ; and  that,  as  ev^y  where 
else,  comprising  all  kinds  of  breeds. 

The  original  Lothian  breed,  about  1765,  according  to  Mr.  Robertson, 
was  generally  of  a black  colour,  or  having  a great  proportion  of  black  in 
its  composition  ; though  intermixed  with  white  in  various  proportions  and 
on  various  parts,  as  on  the  flanks,  the  belly,  the  shoulders,  or  not  un- 
frequently  in  a stripe  along  the  back.  They  were  generally  from  22  to  27 
stones  in  weight,  when  they  were  fed  to  a marketable  condition  ; and  in 
order  to  which,  in  those  days,  they  were  not  required  to  be  very  fatt. 

* Mr.  Gray,  in  his  statistical  account  of  Livingstone,  gives  a curious  description  of  tho 
old  Linlithgow  plough.  He  writes  in  1798,  ' Not  much  more  than  25  years  ago,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  four  horses  and  four  oxen,  dragging  and  staggering  trefure  a large 
heavy  plough,  with  a very  small  furrow,  at  the  rate  of  about  a mile  in  an  hour,  whilst  the 
gadmon  or  driver,  the  only  active  being  of  the  cavalcade,  was  obliged  to  traverse  at  least 
three  miles  to  their  one,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  asleep.  Now  we  see  no  plough 
drawn  by  more  than  two  horses,  carrying  with  them  a furrow  of  twice  the  weight,  and 
going  with  apparent  ease  and  three  times  faster;  while  the  horses  are  of  a better  breed, 
in  better  order,  and  maintained  at  a less  expense.*  This  and  several  other  improvements 
in  agriculture  were  introduced  by  Sir  William  Cunningham. 

f Mr.  Robertson  (Rural  Recollections,  p.  165)  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  these  cattle: — *This  species  of  stock  was  rather  better  cared  for  than  that  of 
the  horses.  They  were  peculiarly  under  tho  gudewife's  management,  who  with  her  maid 
took  care  that  the  milch  cows  should  not  be  neglected  in  their  todden  mra/,  which  con- 
sisted in  a hotch^ch  of  small  potatoes,  weak  com,  with  cabbage  and  greens,  all  boiled 
up  in  a mass  among  bean-chaff,  in  a large  cauldron  fur  the  purpose  in  an  outhouse ; as 
also,  in  separate  masses  the  kavingt  or  lakings  from  the  banter,  and  the  shortest  or 
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Tlie  Ayrshire,  however,  which  was  scarcely  introduced  in  1820,  has 
^adually  prevailed;  but  the  English  6hort«horn  is  kept  by  many  who 
naturally  look  for  proht  in  the  quantity,  and  not  the  quality  of  tiie  roilk 
in  a metropolitan  dairy ; and,  of  late,  the  Roxburgh  cow  has  been  much 
used  in  dairy  establishments,  on  account  both  of  the  quantity  and  the  qua* 
lity  of  its  milk.  It  is  a cross  between  the  short-horned  bull,  and  the 
Kyloe  cows,  and  comprising  the  good  qualities  of  both. 

Mr.  Brown,  however,  the  present  intelligent  manager  of  the  Caledonian 
dairy  at  Meadow-bank,  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  prefers  the  Ayrshire. 
In  a communication  with  which  lie  has  kindly  favoured  us,  he  draws  the 
following  comparison  between  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Teeswater  cow.  ‘ I 
would  prefer  the  Ayrshire : lake  them  in  general,  tlicy  give  as  much  milk 
as  the  Tceswaters,  and  can  be  purchased  at  a much  less  price.  A Tces- 
waler  cow  will,  at  the  present  time,  cost  from  12/.  to  16/.,  whereas  an 
Ayrshire  cow  will  cost  from  9/.  to  1 2/.  The  Teeswater  cow,  after  standing 
long  in  the  dairy,  will  occasionally  fail  in  her  feet,  and  she  will  then  cease 
to  feed,  and  become  a total  wreck,  especially  if  she  is  old.  The  Ayrshire 
being  smaller,  is  not  so  heavy  on  her  feet,  and  although  only  half  fat,  may 
be  sold  to  hotter  advantage  and  with  less  loss,  if  she  too  should  begin  to 
feed  badly,  from  tenderness  in  her  feet,  or  any  other  cause 

best  of  the  straw,  together  with  the  bladings  of  the  greens  in  their  raw  state  from  the 
kaiUyard,  and  then  (as  alleged)  rips  of  corn  drawn  hiddling-wise  from  the  stacks  in  the 
bam*yanl,  especially  to  the  new*caived  cows,  or  any  stray  stutf  that  bore  a semblance  of 
going  otherwise  to  unuse.  The  herd  boy,  too,  was  enjoined  to  let  the  cows  got,  aye,  the 
most  choice  patches  of  grass  in  preference  to  the  horse,  among  the  balks  and  waste 
grounds  that  abounded  so  much  in  those  times  on  almost  every  farm.  This  anxiety  in 
the  gudewife  fur  the  welfare  of  her  cows  was  generally  connived  at  by  the  gudeman, 
w ho  failed  not  to  observe  any  little  pilferings  of  tlie  kind,  as  he  knew  it  would  be  all  very 
thrifiily  applied.* 

• The  Caledonian  Joint-Stock  Dairy  Company  was  established  in  1825,  for  the  pnr- 
poae  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  K^linburgh  with  pure  milk.  The  grounds  called 
Xleadow-bank,  situated  about  a mile  from  Kilintmrgh  on  the  London  rond,  and  also  some 
other  pr(’i>erty  named  Wlieatfield,  were  purcliased  at  the  exjiensc  of  8000f. ; and  14,000/, 
more  was  expeniletl  in  the  erection  of  a noble  building.  In  the  front  of  the  edifice  is  a 
•emi-circular  projection,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  princi]<a]  entrance,  having  a column 
on  either  side  supporting  a handsome  pediment.  The  interior  of  this  projection  contains 
a saloon  corresi>ondjng  with  it  in  form,  .*ind  through  which  the  visiter  jiasses  into  the 
Great  Byre.  This  is  a noble  place,  and  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  cast-inetal  pillars. 
The  stalls  ore  divided  bv  the  same  material,  and  are  capable  of  containing  200  cows  under 
one  roof.  It  is  30  feet  kigh,  and  from  the  centre  of  it  rises  a large  dome,  for  the  puqwse 
of  light  and  ventilation.  It  is  also  lighted,  and  air  admitted  at  both  ends,  and  on  oue  of 
the  sides.  From  a gallery  over  the  jniucipal  door,  the  visiter  has  a pleasing  view  of 
the  whole. 

The  troughs  are  of  stone,  and  each  is  supplied  with  a pipe;  by  means  of  which  it  can 
be  readily  cleansed,  or  water  ndmittetl  for  the  common  drink  of  the  animals. 

Arched  vaults  extend  below,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  byre.  The  urine  readily 
passes,  and  the  dung  is  conveyed  without  difficulty  into  these  vaults,  whence  they  are 
removed  through  a tunnel  that  ojens  on  the  main  roiid. 

Over  (he  saloon  is  a room  for  the  Directors,  and  one  above  that  for  servants.  TTie 
other  part  of  the  building,  parallel  with  the  byre,  contains  (he  manager’s  house,  counting- 
house,  milk*honse,  churning-house,  engine-house  to  churn  the  milk,  store-houses  for 
potatoes,  lofts  for  hay,  a steamiiig-hmise  to  prepare  food  for  (he  cows,  stables  for  the 
nones,  a shed  for  a bull,  and  everything  that  can  be  wanted  in  such  a place.  ITic  ground 
next  to  the  road,  and  in  front  of  the  building,  is  tastefully  laid  out  as  a shnibber}' ; and 
there  is  an  ice  well  to  prepare  the  cream. 

Like  many  other  sj>eculations  of  the  kind,  it  did  not  answer.  There  were  never  more 
than  160  or  170  cows  in  the  liyre;  these  rapidly  diminished  in  numljer,  until  the  concern 
vras  so  plainly  a losing  one,  that  it  was  abandoned  by  the  company,  and  let  to  a Rj'inted 
individual,  (Mr.  Beilis,)  by  whom  it  is  still  conducted,  and  who  has  GO  or  80  cows  in  thu 
byre. 

For  much  of  this  information,  and  also  on  many  a subject  coonccted  with  our  work,  we 
ore  indebted  to  onr  kind  friend,  Mr.  Dick  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr. 
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Little  butter,  and  still  less  cheese  is  made  in  such  a district,  the  ^eatest 
profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  fresh  milk*. 

Except,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  there  are  fewer 
milch  cows  kept  in  all  the  Lothians,  than  there  were  before  a portion  of 
the  wild  lands  on  the  west  and  the  south  was  brought  under  cultivation. 
Tlie  crops  of  an  arable  fhrm  are  most  easily  disposed  of,  and  more  profit- 
able in  the  vicinity  of  a great  city. 

The  Lothian  farmers  rarely  breed  their  own  dairy  cattle,  but  purchase 
them  from  time  to  time  as  some  of  their  stock  become  dry,  or  in  condition 
for  the  butcher.  Some  dairy  men  thus  change  the  greater  part  of  their 
stock  every  year ; those  of  the  former  year  being  put  to  fatten  as  soon  as 
their  milk  is  dried  away,  and  thus,  as  we  have  stated  when  describ- 
ing West  Lothian,  their  dairy  is  always  full  of  milk,  for  the  new  cows 
have  only  recently  calved,  Edinburgh  is  supplied  with  sweet  milk  by 
cowkeepers  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  large  dairies;  two  ot  which  are 
established  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  butter-milk,  or  sour  milk, 
is  brought  from  a greater  distance. 

A few  cattle  are  bred  among  the  hills,  and  more  are  grazed,  principally 
winter  grazing.  These  are  chiefly  of  the  West  Highland  breed.  There 
are  many  tracts  of  ground  suCTiciently  sheltered,  where  they  may  run 
during  the  winter,  and  on  which  sheep  cannot  safely  be  turned,  while 
other  still  wetter  portions  of  the  moorlands  produce  plenty  of  hay— coarse 
enough— but  which  the  stock^readily  eat  during  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  Brown  hai  given  us  some  valuable  hints  as  to  the  management  of  these  cows. 
He  prefers  the  fresh  dralT  or  grains  from  a strong  ale  brewery,  tu  any  other  feeding  for 
the  production  of  milk  and  of  a good  quality.  He  gives  them  (wo  fee<ii  of  this  (half 
a bushel  constituting  a feed)  twice  every  day,  and  also  two  feeds  of  grass  or  turnips. 
When  green  beans,  or  peas,  or  tares,  are  to  be  obtained  at  a mu<lcrate  price,  they  are  pre- 
ferred, as  imparting  a richer  quality  tu  the  milk  tlian  the  grass  will  do.  A certain  quan- 
tity of  salt  is  given  at  every  meal  to  promote  the  digestion  of  the  food,  and  presen’e  the 
health  of  the  animal,  and  produce  a degree  of  thirst  that  will  make  them  eager  to  drink, 
and  thus  yield  more  milk.  He  considers  the  draff  from  table  beer  or  draught  ale  as  of  a 
ve^inferior  quality,  and  pnxlucing  a less  quantity  of  milk  and  of  a very  inferior  kind. 

T^e  sproutings  {cummins)  of  malt  fiiruish  a valuable  article  of  drink,  lie  ptits  two 
bushels  into  a large  tub,  and  adds  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  fairly  draw  it  as  tea.  He 
covers  it  up  close  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  then  adds  hot  or  cold  water,  as  may  be 
required,  so  (hat  the  infusion  may  l)e  given  to  the  cows  comfortably  warm,  having  pre- 
▼ionsly  put  in  a very  considerable  quantity  of  salt.  The  tea  from  these  two  bushels  will  be 
as  much  as  70  or  80  cows  will  drink  at  one  time,  and  he  commonly  gives  it  to  them  twice 
every  day,  before  they  are  fed  with  the  drafC 

At  the  commencement  of  the  turnip  season,  and  when  the  turnips  are  jui»'  aud  green, 
be  gives  less  of  the  cummins  to  drmk,  or  has  recourse  tu  distillers*  urafii  in  order  to 
prevent  the  milk  from  being  too  much  lowered  in  quality.  Potatoes  likewise  make'  a 
very  useful  drink,  when  boiled  until  they  are  dissolved  through  the  water.  Two 
bushels  of  potatoes  may  be  thus  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  satisfy  70  cows,  and  they 
will  very  considerably  enrich  the  milk,  when  given  with  salt  before  the  drafii 
Steamed  potatoes  he  seldom  uses  for  the  milch  cows ; they  fatten  well,  but  they  do  not 

E reduce  so  much  milk  as  raw  potatoes.  Sometimes,  when  tne  turnips  are  fresh  and  juicy, 
e gives  one  fee<l  of  them,  and  one  of  steamed  potatoes,  with  the  usual  feeds  of  draff. 
Steamed  potatoes,  with  which  a little  bruised  or  ground  grain  is  mixed,  have  been  very 
nsefnl  in  preparing  the  dried  cows  for  the  butcher. 

♦ The  Costorphine  cream  used  to  be  in  high  repute  in  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  The  process,  as  extracted  from  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish  of  Custor- 
phine,  is  very  simple.  * They  put  the  milk  when  first  drawn  into  a Itarrel  or  wooden 
vessel,  which  is  submitted  to  a certain  degree  of  heat,  generally  by  immersion  in  warm 
water ; this  accelerates  the  separation  of  the  oleaginous  from  the  serous  parts  of  the  milk. 
The  tnilk  is  then  drawn  off  by  a hole  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  what  remains  is  put 
into  the  plunge-churn,  and,  after  being  agitated  some  time,  is  scut  to  market  os  Costor- 
phiae  ciaaai.* 
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RAnDINOTON,  OR  EAST  LOTHIAN. 

This  Iiighly  cultivated  district  lies  partly  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
partly  on  the  North  Sea.  On  the  sea-coast  the  system  of  grazing  is  pur- 
sued. but  not  to  a considerable  extent ; the  central  parts  are  mostly 
arable  ; and  the  hills  of  Lammermuir  are  devoted  to  sheep  husbandry,  or 
to  the  breeding  of  a few  Highland  cattle.  The  old  cattle  were  of  a black 
or  dark-brown  colour,  with  a thick  hide  of  hair,  handsome  and  hardy, 
but  not  yielding  much  milk.  A few  of  them  are  stall  bred,  and  more  are 
grazed  on  the  natural  pastures  of  Lammermuir,  where  sheep  would  not 
be  safe. 

East  Lothian  cannot  be  called  a breeding  country,  and  there  are  few 
of  the  farmers  who  breed  cattle  as  a regular  branch  of  their  husbandry. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  cattle  are  bought  at  Falkirk,  in  September  and 
October,  and  selected  not  from  any  particular  breed,  but  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  purchaser.  They  are  mostly  Aberdeens,  Angus,  or 
Fife  cattle,  with  a few  Highlanders,  which  are  put  into  the  yard  im- 
mediately on  getting  home,  and  are  fed  in  the  beginning  of  winter  on 
white  turnips,  and  afterwards  on  Swedes.  They  are  rarely  tied  up,  but 
feed  in  the  yard.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  are,  that  the  skin  and  the 
feet  are  in  a better  state  to  bear  the  journey  to  the  market ; and  that  the 
same  number  of  cattle  can  rot  a greater  quantity  of  straw.  Mr.  Rennie, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  useful  information,  tells  us,  that  he 
has  from  700  to  1300  bullocks  feeding  during  the  winter,  and  that  he 
always  prefers  the  short  horns  when  be  can  get  them  well  bred. 

The  dairy  cows,  until  within  a few  years,  were  so  various  in  their  form 
and  quality,  that  it  was  difficult  to  trace  their  ancestry  with  anything  like 
precision ; yet  there  were  among  them  many  very  excellent  milkers. 
Mr.  George  Rennie,  of  Fantassie,  had  a cow,  that,  during  one  week,  yielded 
22  Scotch  pints  (11  gallons  daily),  from  which  were  produced  22  pounds 
10  ounces  avoirdupois  of  butter. 

They  were  chiefly  a'cross  of  the  Holderness  with  the  native  breed,  but 
they  have  yielded  in  a great  measure  to  the  Fifeshire  and  the  Ayrshire 
breeds,  which,  with  an  increasing  number  of  tolerably  pure  short-horns, 
divide  the  county  among  them. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ormiston  there  used  to  be  a mixture  of  the 
Holderness  with  the  native  cattle.  They  were  short-horned  and  hand- 
some, they  fattened  well,  and  gave  much  milk.  Five  or  six  gallons  of 
milk  daily  was  no  uncommon  produce. 

We  have  been  honoured  with  a letter  from  Mr.  John  Rennie  on  the 
subject  of  his  stock,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract,  con- 
firmatory of  Mr.  llrown’s  account,  and  which,  in  justice  to  so  enterprising 
and  skiliul  a breeder  as  Mr.  Rennie,  should  be  placed  upon  record.  ‘The 
principal  breed  (he  means  among  the  few  who  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  breeding  of  cattle)  is  short  horns,  or  Teeswaters,  which 
were  introduced  by  myself;  having  selected  them  from  Mr.  Robertson,  of 
Lady-kirk,  who,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  had  some  of  the  best 
short  horns  in  the  kingdom.  1 also  had  two  or  three  bolls  of  the  best 
blood  from  the  county  of  Durham.  I had  three  or  four  large  sales  of 
stock,  which  were  attended  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  breeders  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Bulls  were  bought  at  from  50L  to  120/.  each,  to 
go  200  miles  north,  and  above  300  miles  south.’ 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Drylaw-hill,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  previous 
remarks,  informs  us,  that  about  the  year  1818  and  1819,  the  short- 
horned, or  Teeswater  breed  of  the  best  and  purest  sort,  was  introduced 
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into  the  county  principally  from  the  slock  of  the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  of 
Laiiy-kirk,  and  which  were  descended  in  a direct  line  from  those  of 
Messrs.  Collinfr.  of  Darlin{;ton.  Others  were  likewise  hrouttht  from  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  stocks  in  the  north  of  En;r|and.  For  this,  he  sass, 
the  county  was  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Rennie,  son  of  Mr.  George  Rennie. 
The  produce  of  his  stock  is  now  spread  over  the  county ; and  as  a proof 
of  its  merit,  a bullock,  bred  by  Mr.  Rennie,  and  fed  by  Mr.  Boyne,  of 
Woodhall,  received  the  second  prize  at  the  Smithheld  Cattle  Show, 
in  1831. 

Mr.  Rennie  obtained  many  prizes  from  the  Highland  and  his  own 
district  Society.  He  has  had  many  beasts  that  weighed  from  SO  to 
100  stones  (imperial  weight)  when  at  2^  nr  3 years  old  ; and  he  once 
sold  18  steers,  at  2^  years  old,  which  weighed  from  85  to  100  stones,  and 
for  which  he  received  SSI.  per  head. 

The  spirited  exertions  of  Mr.  Rennie  have  not  been  followed  up  by 
others  as  they  should  have  been,  partly  from  disinclination  to  move  out 
of  the  old  track,  but  more  from  the  badness  of  the  times. 

Some  agriculturists,  however,  began  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  cross- 
ing of  the  short-horn  bull  with  some  of  the  Scottish  breeds,  such  as  the 
West  Highland  and  Ayrshire  cows,  and  confining  themselves  to  one  cross. 
In  this  way  they  have  produced  some  very  fine  animals,  possessing  many 
of  the  best  qualities  of  both  breeds,  and  particularly  combining  the  early 
maturity,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  beautiful  form  of  the  sire,  with  the  fine 
beef  and  hardy  constitution  of  the  dam.  A few  went  beyond  the  first 
cross,  and  the  best  qualities  of  both  breeds  were  lost. 

ROXBUROHSHIRE. 

The  cattle  of  this  district  are  much  changed  since  Dr.  Douglas  wrote  his 
‘ Survey  of  Roxburghshire’  in  1798.  He  says,  that  ‘ if  there  ever  was 
a breed  of  black  cattle  peculiar  to  this  county  it  cannot  now  be  distin- 
guished. For  several  years  a number  of  the  Northumberland,  Lancashire, 
Galloway  kinds,  a [few  of  the  Dutch  and  Guernsey,  and  many  from  the 
northern  counties  of  Scotland,  have  been  brought  into  Roxburghshire, 
and  their  ofispring,  from  various  crosses  with  each  other,  forms  the  princi- 
pal part  of  its  present  motley  stock.’ — P.  144. 

Now,  except  with  the  small  farmer,  and  it  is  the  same  with  him 
everywhere,  there  are  few  counties  in  which  the  breed  is  so  distinct.  He 
acknowledges  that  two  kinds  were  beginning  to  obtain  a preference : 

* one  of  them,  the  polled  or  Galloway  kind,  whose  properties  arc  well 
known  over  all  the  island  ; and  the  other  (to  which  he  does  not  give  a 
name)  with  small  horns  of  a middling  length,  thin  necks,  rotind  deep 
bodies,  and  short  legs.’' 

This  nameless  breed,  which  was  indeed  the  Ayrshire,  beginning  to 
assert  its  superiority  over  the  other  cattle  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  by 
degrees  drove  before  it  the  polled  breed  and  all  the  crosses,  and  became 
the  prevailing  stock  in  Roxburghshire,  Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  however,  a second  revolution  has  been  commencing.  The  short- 
horns, zealously  cultivated  on  the  English  portion  of  the  south  of  the 
Tweed,  have  been  finding  their  way  in  increased  numbers  across  the 
borders,  and  disputing  the  palm  with  the  Ayrshire,  and  threatening  to 
beat  them  out  of  the  field.  The  last  cattle-show  at  Kelso  (1832)  will  com- 
plete the  victory,  for  while  thirty  short-horned  bulls  competed  for  the 
prize,  only  two  Ayrshire  heifers  were  produced. 

’{lie  rich  soil  of  a considerable  part  of  Roxburghshire,  and  of  the 
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south  of  Scotland  generally,  may  support  this  large  and  excellent  breed  ; 
but  even  in  llie  southern  counties  there  is  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
inferior  land,  and  in  the  northern  counties  there  is  a great  deal  of  it,  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  prudent  sq 
decidedly  to  encourage  a race  of  cattle,  that  must  be  restricted  to  compa* 
ratively  favoured  districts  and  localities.  With  all  their  pre>eininent  quali- 
ties, and  we  shall  do  them  full  justice  in  the  proper  place,  they  have  already 
been  tried  in  the  middle  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  have  failed, 

The  greater  part  of  the  rich  pastures  of  Roxburghshire  are  devoted  to 
sheep,  yet  there  are  many  cattle.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso,  and 
extending  thence  to  Jedburgh,  much  veal  is  fatted.  Dr,  Douglas  says, 
that  620  calves  are  killed  by  the  butchers  in  Kelso  alone,  and  1400  in 
Jedburgh  and  the  other  inferior  markets.  To  fatten  2000  calves,  and  to 
rear  as  many  more  for  after-sale,  or  to  keep  up  the  stock,  will  require 
more  than  an  equal  number  of  cows,  so  that  in  this  district  there  is  little 
cheese  made,  and  no  more  butter  than  is  sulticient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Towards  the  middle  and  south  of  the  county  there  is  much  fine  pas- 
ture, on  which  a great  many  cattle,  bought  at  .the  northern  trysts,  or 
from  Northumberland,  are'grazed  during  the  summer,  or  stall-fed  in  the 
winter. 

Dr.  Douglas  computes  the  turnip-fed  cattle  at  6000,  and  those  that  are 
grass-fed  at  the  same  number. 

Very  few  oxen  are  employed  in  husbandry. 

BERWICKSHIRE. 

This  county  has  well  been  called  the  cradle  of  Scottish  agriculture. 
Here  some  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  husbandry  generally, 
and  particularly  in  the  breeding  and  management  of  cattle,  commenced  ; 
and  although  the  march  of  improvement  has  been  rapid  elsewhere,  some 
parts  of  Berwick  are  not  inferior  to  the  most  highly  cultivated  districts  of 
the  south  of  Scotland. 

So  late  as  the  year  1772,  one  of  the  parishes  was  described  as  pos- 
sessing all  the  peculiarities  of  bad  husbandry  to  which  we  have  so  often 
alluded  in  our  sketch  of  the  cattle  husbandry  of  Scotland.  * The  country 
was  almost  totally  uninclosed,  and  let  out  into  small  farms ; an  incon- 
siderable part  only  of  each  could  be  kept  in  condition  for  tillage.  The 
crofl  part  had  all  the  little  manure,  the  out-field  was  partly  crapped  with 
oats,  without  any  kind  of  manure,  and  partly  alluwed  to  lie  waste,  pas- 
tured by  some  half-starved  cattle.  When  that  which  was  cropped  was 
quite  exhausted,  it  was  allowed  to  rest,  and  a portion  of  the  other  waste 
ground  was  taken  up  in  its  place  ; and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  exhi- 
biteii  marks  of  extreme  indigence*.'  This  was  a faithful  picture  of  Berwick- 
shire ; but  now,  by  the  introduction  of  turuip-husbanilry,  and  a more 
scientific  attention  to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle,  a great  part  of  it 
has  been  converted  from  a bleak  and  neglected  district  into  a beautiful 
and  well-cnhivated  country. 

Among  the  earlier  labourers  in  tlie  work  of  improvement  may  be 
reckoned  Mr.  Pringle,  of  Coldstream,  who,  in  1755,  began  to  cultivate 
turnips  in  drills.  About  the  year  1770  Mr.  Robert  Hogarth,  of  Corpse, 

* In  consequence  of  a drought,  which  continued  during  the  whole  summer  of  1766, 
two-thirds  of  the  cattle  at  Lauder,  in  this  comity,  were  uaughtered  at  Martinmas,  and 
sold  at  ‘i\tL  per  pouod.  Many  of  those  tliat  remained  died  at  the  sUdt  in  the  following 
spring,  wee  having  consumed  all  the  straw  that  ieniautad.j 
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on  Ih*  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Twecddalc,  took  up  the  culture  of  the 
turnip  and  of  sown  cfrasses.  Mr.  Brodie,  of  Leilgert  Wood,  speedily 
followed,  and  many  spirited  improvers  were  soon  found  in  the  Merse,  or 
lower  part  of  the  country. 

The  parish  of  Gordon,  in  Berwickshire,  affords  a sinjpilar  Illustration 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  turnip  husbandry.  In  1775  there  were  only 
eleven  beasts  fed  with  turnips  for  the  butcher;  in  1781,  an  interval  of 
only  six  years,  there  were  200,  beside  a great  many  sheep. 

This  increase  of  more  nutritious  food  for  cattle  necessarily  led  to  the 
introduction  of  a better  stock.  It  is  didicult  to  say  what  was  the  native 
stock  of  cattle  in  Berwickshire.  They  were  small  and  ill  formed,  especially 
on  the  high  moors  which  occupy  the  north  of  the  country,  but  they  were 
essentially  of  the  Highland  breed.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  they 
were  of  larger  size,  and  crossed  in  every  possible  way.  They  were  hardy, 
kindly  feeders,  especially  when  moved  to  richer  pasture  than  the  place  o 
their  birth  produced,  or  than  was  allotted  to  them  there.  In  the  drier 
turnip-soiled  part  of  the  country,  a somewhat  larger  breed  could  be 
maintained  ; and  the  natives  were  crossed  by  the  Teeswaters,  and  a half- 
bred  and  improved  stock  was  the  result.  This  differs  little  from  the 
Roxburgh  cattle  already  described  ; but  some  of  the  richer  pastures,  and 
especially  the  vale  of  Merse,  could  support  yet  heavier  cattle,  and  the 
pure  improved  short-horn  was  established  there.  Mr.  Robertson  (Rural 
Recollections,  p.  369)  thus  describes  the  progress  which  Mr.  Hogarth 
had  made  ; ‘ He  had  the  finest  hirael  of  beautiful  cattle,  of  his  own  rear- 
ing, that  I have  seen  in  any  one  breeder’s  possession.  On  one  occasion  I 
counted  136,  full  grown,  ]>asturing  in  one  field  on  the  Carfrae  farm,  of  an 
elegant  form,  and  fine  brindled  brown  and  white  colour.' 

Among  the  better  kind  of  farmers,  and  where  the  ground  will  bear 
them,  the  Teeswater  is  the  favourite  breed ; but  by  them  it  is  often  very 
capriciously,  sometimes  injuriously,  and  at  other  times  advantageously 
crossed.  The  smaller  farmers  have  more  of  the  half-bred,  likewise 
strangely  mingled ; for  many  of  the  calves  arc  bought  of  their  servants, 
or 'at  some  fair,  almost  without  reference  to  the  breed,  and  reared  fur 
the  dairy. 

Grazing  is  carried  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  low  country,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  hay  and  turnips.  Some  short-horns  are  raised  to  a 
great  size  ; and  a great  many  Highlanders  are  bought  for  winter-grazing, 
or  to  consume  the  straw  and  inferior  turnips  in  winter,  and  be  prepar^ 
for  sale  by  grass  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

Mr.  Kerr,  in  his  excellent  Survey  of  this  County,  published  in  1809, 
says,  that  ‘ there  are  few  regular  grazing  farms  in  Berwickshire,  but  the 
pastures  are  variously'  stocked  with  mixed  feeding  beasts,  or  young 
cattle,  or  sheep  of  various  ages,  or  young  horses,  or  all  mixed  together. 
These  are  occasionally  going  off  to  market,  or  taken  home  to  the  parti- 
cular farms,  as  the  home  pastures  become  thinned  of  stock,  or  when  the 
latter-math  of  the  hay-fields  are  ready  for  pasturing;  and  their  places  are 
supplied  by  draughts  from  the  farms,  by  weaned  lambs  or  calves,  or  by  pur- 
chase from  dilferent  markets  for  feeding,  or  for  carrying  on  to  feed  in 
winter  upon  turnips;  or  these  fields  are  occupied  by  the  still  more  miscel- 
laneous and  continually  changing  stock  of  butchers  or  jobbers,  serving  as 
receiving  fields  fur  their  constant  purchases,  until  the  demand  at  market 
enables  them  to  kill  or  sell  to  advantage.’ — p.  326. 

« ‘ No  regular  dairy  grounds  are  to  be  found  in  Berwickshire.  Any 
little  dairy  there  is,  is  entirely  confined  to  such  quantity  of  milk  as  can 
be  spared  from  rearing  the  regular  yearly  supply  of  young  stock  on  each 
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farm,  or  rather  after  the  calvea  are  reared.  This  serves  to  supply  each 
family  with  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  sometimes  leaves  a small  super- 
fluity, chiefly  of  butter,  for  sale.  The  wives  of  the  married  plouf;hmen 
and  herds,  who  have  always  one  cow  each,  make  their  little  dairies  an 
object  of  particular  attention,  and  by  them  chiefly  the  few  contiguous 
markets  within  their  reach  are  supplied*.’ — p.  327. 

The  winter  food  differs  with  the  different  kinds  of  stock.  The  cows  in 
calf,  and  those  giving  milk,  are  fed  on  white  straw,  with  a few  turnips. 
Young  cattle  that  are  only  carrying  forward  in  the  three  first  years  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner  by  farmers  that  have  few  turnips ; but  where 
this  valuable  root  can  be  spared,  the  younglings  have  a more  liberal  allow- 
ance, and  which  is  amply  repaid  by  their  manure  and  increase  of  size. 
Hay  is  rarely  allowed  to  the  cattle' stock,  except  to  early  calving  cows  a 
little  while  before  calving,  or  to  other  cattle  when  turnips  fail  before  the 
spring-grass  comes  in.  Oil  cake  is  not  much  used,  except  for  carrying  on 
some  favourite  to  a great  size.  Soiling  cattle  is  getting  more  into  practice. 

THE  SOUTH-WESTERN  LOWLANDS. 

These  contain  Selkirk,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown. 

SELKIRK. 

More  than  five-sixths  of  this  little  and  thinly-populated  county  is  devoted 
to  sheep  pasture,  and  consequently,  neither  the  rearing  nor  the  fattening 
of  cattle  is  an  object  of  much  attention  to  the  Selkirk  farmer ; but,  as  on 
most  of  the  sheep  pastures  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  coarse 
grass  which  the  sheep  will  not  touch,  the  agriculturist  is  cam|ielled  to 
keep  a certain  number  of  cattle,  either  to  eat  it  down  in  the  field,  or  to 
consume  it  when  made  into  hay.  Dr.  Dougla-s,  in  his  ‘ Survey  of  Selkirk’ 
in  1798,  calculated  that  about  2200  black  cattle  were  kept  in  the  whole 
county,  while  the  number  of  sheep  were  118,000  ; but  since  the  draining 
of  so  great  a proportion  of  the  bog-land,  the  succulent  grass  has  increased 
so  much,  tliat  a mixture  of  cattle  with  the  sheep  is  indispensable  on  every 
recovered  and  drained  pasture.  Mr.  Hogg  calculates  that  there  are 
now  3000  head  of  dairy  cattle,  besides  a great  number  of  the  Highland 
breed  which  are  grazed  on  the  sheep  grounds. 

'J'lie  middle  division  of  Selkirk  is  said  to  have  been  first  occupied  as  a 
sheep  country  by  James  IV.,  in  1503 ; hut  the  old  prejudices  in  favour  of 
black  cuttle  mnaiued  in  the  other  districts  for  mure  than  two  centuries 
afterwards,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  (in  his  short  but  interesting  account 

* Mr.  Aitun,  in  his  * Treatifte  on  Dairy  Husbandry,'  p.  5,  has  some  Taluatrte  remarks 
on  thi.  tou-nrglected  branch  of  agricuhure.  ' In  a large  store  farm  in  the  Laminermuir, 
Aiinamlale,  t>r  in  any  ulher  of  the  southern  or  eaatem  disincts  of  Scotland,  fifty,  one 
hiitidieii.  jierhajiB  several  hundml,  seres  of  land,  much  of  it  lying  in  a state  of  com- 
]>lete  wusie,  uwrrtin  with  brambles,  heath,  and  rushes,  or  burns,  or  streams  of  water  at 
times  running  over  and  wasting  the  last  of  it,  might,  by  proper  industry,  be  converted 
into  excellent  dairy-ground,  and  rendered  productive  of  much  grain,  mots,  and  hay, 
wiiliout  doing  great  injury  to  the  sheep  walks.  Part  of  it  could  tie  ap)imprialed  every 
wiiiler  to  the  feeiling  uf  the  young  or  weak  of  the  sheep  flock  ; and,  when  the  hill-paa- 
tiire  was  biiiieil  under  snuw,  the  slieep  would  often  find  relief  on  the  low  and  cultivated 
lands,  or  be  siipjioricd  on  the  hay.  turnips,  Ac  raised  thereon,  and  stored  up  fur  their 
use  in  winter.  Some  of  the  stui e-masters  argue,  that  the  rich  graas  on  such  latid 
would  induce  disease  un  the  shee|estock;  yet,  when  deeji  snow  lies  long,  they  drive  their 
sheep  many  miles  to  come  at  similar  poslute.  The  range  of  sheep-pasture  would,  no 
doubt,  be  a little  narrowed  by  tskiug  uif  the  lowest  lands  for  dairy  ground,  hut  is  nothing 
to  he  reckoned  upon  lU,  15,  or  20  milch  cows,  and  a considerable  portion  of  good 
grain  in  early  ordinary  seasons.’ 
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of  the  ‘ Statietics  of  Selkirkshire,’  published  in  the  1 8th  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture)  says,  ‘ in  all  the  high-lying  grassy 
farms,  the  occupiers  had  shielings  for  the  summer  tending  of  cattle,  of 
which  there  are  unequivocal  marks  in  every  glen.  You  have  the  mark 
of  the  little  bothy  or  shieling  there,  the  small  round  fold  for  the  calves, 
the  larger  one  for  the  cows,  and  the  little  milking  bught  for  the  cross 
camstray  ones.  There  you  have  the  long  raggled  fence  between  the  high 
and  the  low  grounds,  or  between  the  summer  and  winter  grazing.  Within 
this  all  their  arable  land  was  contained,  spread  in  patches  here  and  there 
over  an  immense  surface ; and  within  this  fence  the  cattle  were  not 
admitted  until  the  harvest  was  over.’ 

Mr.  Hogg,  in  a private  communication,  with  which  he  kindly  favoured 
us,  says  that  ‘ in  his  early  remembrance,  the  cattle  of  Ettrick  Forest  (an- 
other name  for  Selkirkshire,  or  for  that  part  of  it  which  includes  the  two 
pastoral  rivers,  the  Ettrick  and  the  Yarrow,  with  all  their  tributary  streams, 
and  the  land  around  them)  were  all  of  one  breed,  a sort  of  cross  made  red, 
or  red  and  white  breed,  and  rather  a hardy  and  useful  breed ; but  now 
the  short-horns,  or  the  Ayrshires,  or  a cross  between  the  two,  have  almost 
totally  superseded  them.  The  short-horns  are  becoming  more  and  more 
the  favourites,  yet  fur  domestic  purposes  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  they 
excel  either  the  old  breed  or  the  Ayrshire  cross. 

‘The  premiums  for  cattle,  given  by  the  pastoral  society  of  Selkirkshire, 
are  all  for  the  short-horned  breed,  and  therefore  the  principal  farmers 
cherish  that  breed  ; hut  the  cattle  of  the  smaller  farmers  and  the  cottl^^rs 
are  nearly  all  of  the  Ayrshire,  or  of  the  cross  of  which  1 have  spoken, 
and  which  is  really  the  best  for  domestic  purposes,  producing  more  milk 
and  butter,  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  carcase,  than  any  other 
breed  nr  cross  in  Scotland.’ 

Mr.  Hogg  deserves  much  praise  for  his  zeal  in  improving  the  forest 
breed  of  cuttle.  The  lute  Mr.  Milne  brought  a tine  short  horn  bull- 
calf  from  Nurthuniberlaiid,  which  proved  so  hue  a beast,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  retain  his  produce  as  much  as  he  could  to  himself.  Mr.  Hogg, 
however,  obtained  a calf  of  his  getting,  which  proved  as  fine  an  atiimal  ns 
his  sire,  the  use  of  which  he  permitted  to  all  his  neighbours,  and  by  means 
of  which  he  effected  a change  in  the  breed  of  the  whole  district.  He  thus 
describes  them : ‘ They  are  of  the  short-homed  breed,  with  burns  white  to 
the  lop,  and  the  prevailing  colour  while;  but  the  breed  is  rather  small, 
weighing  when  fat  60  or  70  stones.  The  quantity  of  milk  they  give  is  not 
large,  but  rich  in  butter.' 

Speaking  of  the  management  of  cattle  in  Selkirk,  he  says,  tliat  ‘ There 
is  generally,  over  Selkirkshire,  a boundary  between  the  sheep  and  cattle 
pastures,  over  which  the  cows  are  not  allowed  to  range.  It  is  always  an 
article  in  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh’s  leases,  that  no  cattle  shall  be  allowed 
to  graze  on  the  sheep  pasture;  nevertheless,  many  farmers,  both  of  his, 
and  of  all  the  other  proprietors,  graze  young  cattle,  and  Highland  cattle  on 
their  mountain  pastures,  wherever  the  farms  are  rough,  coarse,  and 
spritty,  for  the  cattle  eat  all  the  coarser  grasses  which  the  sheep  have  left. 
'The  fact  is,  that  on  many  of  our  forest  and  Rskdale  farms,  the  more 
cattle  they  keep  from  May  to  September,  the  more  sheep  they  can  keep; 
as  the  former  eat  all  the  large,  rich  and  succulent  grasses,  which,  unless 
they  were  mown,  would  lodge  and  perish.  These  Highland  and  young 
cattle  sometimes  graze  in  the  fields  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  but  go 
into  the  sheds  and  are  foddered  at  night,  and  when  fodder  is  plentiful, 
and  manure  is  wanted,  they  are  fed  in  the  sheds  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter.’ 
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The  calves  are  fed  three  times  in  the  day,  and  get  two  quarts  at  each 
meal  for  three  months ; after  that,  the  farmers’  wives  begin  to  ‘ take  a 
stoup  out  o’  their  bicker,’  ns  they  term  it,  giving  them  less  and  less  with 
a little  skimmed  milk,  until  they  are  weaned.  After  this,  the  calves  are 
generally  turned  out  into  coarse  pasture.  The  fattening  cattle  are  fed 
solely  on  grass  in  the  summer,  and  on  hay,  straw  and  turnips  in  the  winter. 
The  shepherds'  cows  arc  fed  .solely  on  bog-hay  during  the  winter,  and 
graze  with  the  sheep  all  the  summer. 

In  his  Statistical  Account  of  this  county,  Mr.  Hogg  speaks  of  Lord 
Napier,  as  having  done  much  to  improve  the  Selkirk  cattle,  and  especially 
by  having  established  a pastoral  society  lor  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  ; the  effects  of  which,  in  a local  point  of  view,  have 
been  as  beneficial  as  those  of  the  Highland  Society  in  a general  one. 

Having  now  treated  of  all  the  dilferent  breeds  of  the  middle  horns,  we 
must,  in  order  to  complete  our  description  of  the  Scottish  cattle,  com- 
mence a new  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  POLLED  CATTLE. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  appear  to  be  the  remnants  of  two  dis- 
tinct breeds  of  aboriginal  cattle  in  the  parks  of  Chillingham  in  Northum- 
berland, and  Chatelherault  in  Lanarkshire ; the  first  arc  middle  horns,  and 
the  second  are  polled.  The  continuation  of  the  first  we  have  evidently 
traced  in  the  Devon,  the  Hereford,  the  Sussex,  and  the  Highland  cattle  ; 
the  others  would  appear  to  survive  in  the  Galloways,  the  Angus  hunilies, 
the  Sulfolks  and  the  Norfolks.  How  far  this  may  be  correct  will  appear 
as  we  take  a rapid  survey  of  these  districts. 

OALIOWAV. 

The  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  and  the  shire  of  Wigton,  with  a part  ot 
Ayrshire  and  Dumfries,  formed  the  ancient  province  or  kingdom  of  Gal- 
loway. The  two  first  counties  possess  much  interest  with  us  as  the  native 
district  of  a breed  of  polled.,  or  dodded,  or  * humble  cattle,  highly  valued  in 
some  of  the  smitliern  Scottish  counties,  and  in  almost  every  part  of 
England,  for  its  grazing  properties.  So  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  greater  part  of  the  Galloway  cattle  were  horned — they  were 
middle-horns  ; but  some  of  them  were  polled — they  were  either  remnants 
of  the  native  breed,  or  the  characteristic  of  the  aboriginal  cattle  would 
be  occasionally  displayed  although  many  a generation  had  passed. 

For  more  than  150  years  the  surplus  cattle  of  Galloway  had  been  sent 
far  into  England,  and  principally  to  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.t 

• Dr.  Johnson  gives  a curious  derivation  of  the  term  humble.  He  says  of  their  black 
cattle,  (Journey  to  the  AVestern  Isles,  p.  186)  ‘ Some  are  without  horns,  called  by  the 
Saits  Aarnb/e  cows,  as  we  call  a liee  a hamhie  bee  that  wants  a sting.* 

fin  1663  the  Rev,  Andrew  Symson  was  appointed  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kirkintier,  in 
the  county  of  W igton ; and  in  1 68'J  he  published  a work,  entitled  * A large  Description  of 
Galloway.'  The  manuscript  was  accidentally  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates in  Edinburgh,  and  was  published  by  a geatleman  connected  with  Galloway.  It  is 
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The  polled  beasti  were  always  favourites  with  the  English  farmers';  they 
fattened  as  kindly  as  the  others,  they  attained  a larger  size,  their  flesh  lost 
none  of  its  firmness  of  grain,  and  they  exhibited  nn  trace  of  the  wildness  and 
dangerous  ferocity  which  were  sometimes  serious  objections  to  the  High- 
land breed.  Thence  it  happened  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  horned  breed 
decreased,  and  was  at  length  quite  superseded  by  the  polled  ; except  that, 
now  and  then,  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  the  derivation  of  the  breed,  a few 
of  the  Galloways  would  have  diminutive  horns,  but  these  were  of  a 
very  curious  nature,  fur  they  were  attached  to  the  skin  and  not  to  the 
skull. 

The  agriculture  of  Galloway,  like  that  of  every  part  of  Scotland,  was  in 
a sadly  deplorable  state  until  about  17Sfl,  when  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  be* 
came  desirous  of  effecting  some  improvement  in  the  management  of  his 
estates  both  in  the  shire  and  the  stewartry.  lie  was  however  too  far 
advanced  in  life  to  engage  personally  in  the  business,  and  he  delegated  the 
whole  management  of  his  property  to  one  of  his  sons,  Lord  Oaer. 

This  young  noblaman  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  views  of  his 
father,  and  although  he  eneolintered  much  opposition,  and  many  » diffi- 
culty, from  the  ignorance  aiul  prejudice  of  the  tenantry,  he  was  Nginning 
to  possess  the  iBiIsfaetion  of  witnessing  the  accomplishment  of  several  of 
his  projects,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  consumption  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
His  plans,  however,  were  adopted  and  zealously  pursued  by  his  brother, 
who  succeeded  to  the  earldoni,  and  Galloway  owes  much  of  its  present 
prosperity  to  these  liberal  and  patrlotio  noblemen- 
In  addition  to  tha  Selkirk  fkmily.  we  may  reckon  among  the  most  zea- 
lous and  sueeesehil  improvers  of  the  breed  of  Qallowsy  cattle,  the  Murrays 

now  (Hit  of  print,  The  bUnwing  extracts  fVom  it  will  bo  inlsmiting,  u exhibiting  the  stats 
of  the  breo4  Hhd  of  cattle  in  (idUuuray  At  I l^t  priud.  * The  north  parts  of  the 

countrey  ere  )ul|y  end  mounUnous  ; the  louthem  partu  n^ure  level  and  containini;  much 
arable  iandt  The  twil  ii  thiu  and  gravelly,  but  toward*  the  sea  it  is  deeper.  The  snow 
usesi  to  melt  shurtly  ifter  it  falls,  imlebs  it  be  accuni|)4ui4;d  by  violeut  frosts.  The  pro* 
duct*  are  bantial),  small  horses,  sheep,  wool,  wliitu  wullen,  bier  (barley),  oats  and  hay; 
as  for  wheat,  thsr^^  is  very  little.  The  bebtiall  are  veuteil  in  Kngland,  the  sheep  at  Kdin* 
burgh,  tile  wool  at  Ayr  and  Glasgow  and  Stirling,  and  the  horses  and  wooleu  cloath  at 
the  faires. 

*ln  this  parish  of  Kirkinner,  Sir  David  Dunbar  of  Baldonc  (a)  hath  a park,  about  two 
miles  and  an  halfe  m length,  and  a mile  anil  an  halfe  in  breadth,  the  greatest  part  whereof 
is  rich  and  deep  valley  ground,  and  yeelds  excellent  grass.  ThU  park  cau  keep  in  winter 
and  in  summer  about  a thousand  bttstiall,  part  whereof  he  buys  from  the  euuntruy  and 
wraseih  there  all  winter ; other  part  wheretif  is  of  hU  ovvne  breed,  for  he  hath  neer  two 
Hundred  milch  kine,  which  for  the  most  have  calves  yearly.  lie  buys  also  in  the  summer 
time  from  the  countrey  many  bestial,  oxen  for  the  most  part,  which  he  keeps  till  August 
or  September  ; so  that  yearly  he  either  sells  at  home  to  drovers,  or  sends  to  St.  Faiths, 
Satch,  and  other  faires  in  Kugland,  about  eighteen  or  twentie  scores  of  the  four  year  olds ; 
those  of  his  owue  breed  are  very  large,  and  may  bring  five  or  six  pounds  sterling  a{)eece. 
Those  of  his  own  breed  are  very  large,  yea,  so  large,  that  in  A tigust,  1 682,  nine  and  Bfty  of 
that  sort  were  seized  in  England  for  Irish  (h)  cattell,  and  Ufcause  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  entrusted  ha<l  not  witneBsca  there  ready  at  the  time  to  swear  that  they  were 
seen  calved  in  Scotland,  (although  he  offered  to  dejione  that  he  lived  within  a mile  of  the 

park  where  they  were  calved  and  reared,)  they  were,  by  the  keuteuce  of  Sir  J.  L and 

some  others,  knockerl  on  the  iieud  and  killed : a very  hard  measure,  and  an  act  unworthy 
persons  of  that  quality  and  station. 

' 1 can  say  that  the  park  of  Haldone  is  the  chiefo,  yea,  1 may  say,  the  first,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  mother  of  all  the  rest.  Sir  David  Dunbar  being  liie  Brst  man  that  brought  parks 
to  be  in  request  in  this  countrey  ; but  now  mauy  others,  finding  the  great  Unietit  thereof, 
have  followed  his  example,  as  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Sir  William  Maxwell,  Sir  Godfrey 
M‘(lulloch,  Sir  James  Ualrymple,  and  many  others,  who  have  now  their  parks  and  en* 
closed  grounds.* 

(a)  The  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk’s  family. 

{6)  At  this  period  the  imjHirtotiua  of  black  cattle  from  Ireland  was  prohibited. 
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of  Broughton,  the  Herons  of  Kirroiichtrie,  the  Gordons  of  Greenlaw,  the 
Maxwells  of  Munches,  and  the  Maillands  in  the  valley  of  Tarff  in  Kirk- 
cudbright ; and  in  Wiglon,  the  Earls  of  Galloway,  the  Maxwells  of 
Muuneith,  the  M'Dowals  of  Logan,  the  Calhcarts  of  Genoch,  the 
Halhorns  of  Castle-Wig,  and  Ihe  Stewarts  of  Ph'ygell. 

For  much  of  the  description  of  the  Galloway  beast,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  account  of  the  management  of  the  cattle  in  that  district,  we 
are  indebted  to  an  old  and  skilful  and  well-known  breeder,  whose  name 
we  regret  that  we  are  enjoined  to  withhold ; but  he  will  accept  our 
thanks,  and,  at  some  future  period,  possibly  the  public  will  know  to 
whom  we  and  they  are  much  indebted. 


[Lean  Galioway  Or.] 


This  cut  is  the  portrait  of  a lean  Galloway  ox  which  gamed  the  High- 
land Society’s  prize  in  1821.  It  was  bred  by  Mr.  Mure  of  Grmige,  near 
Kirkcudbright,  (we  wish  that  we  were  permitted  to  acknowl^ge  all  our 
obligations  to  this  gentleman,)  and  belonged  to  James  Bell,  Lsq.  ot 

Woodford  Lees.  i i . i 

The  Galloway  cattle  are  straight  and  broad  in  the  back,  and  nearly  level 
from  the  head  to  the  rump.  They  are  round  in  Ihe  ribs,  and  also  between 
the  shoulders  and  the  ribs,  and  the  ribs  and  the  loins.  They  are  broad 
in  the  loin  without  any  large  projecting  hook  bones.  In  roundness  ol  bM- 
rel  and  fulness  of  ribs  they  will  compare  with  any  breed,  and  also  m the 
proportion  which  the  loins  bear  to  the  hook  bones,  or  protuberances  ol  the 
ribs.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  the  author  of  the  Survey  of  Galloway,  says 
that,  ‘ when  viewed  from  above,  the  whole  body  appears  beautifully  rounded 
like  the  longitudinal  section  of  a roller.*  They  are  long  in  the  quarters 
and  ribs,  and  deep  in  the  chest,  but  not  broad  in  the  twist.  The  s 
inspection  will  show  that  there  is  less  space  between  the  hook  or  hip  bones 
and  the  ribs  than  in  most  other  breeds,  a consideration  of  much  *^^**^" 
ance,  for  the  advantage  of  length  of  carcase  consists  in  the  animal  being 
well  ribbed  home,  or  as  little  space  as  possible  lost  in  the  flank. 
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The  Galloway  is  short  in  the  lejf,  and  moderately  fine  in  the  shank  bones, 
— the  happy  medium  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  le^,  which  secures  hardi- 
hood and  a disposition  to  fatten.  With  the  same  cleanness  and  shortness  of 
shank,  there  is  no  breed  so  large  and  muscular  above  the  knee,  while  there 
is  more  room  for  the  deep,  broad  and  capacious  chest.  He  is  clean,  not 
fine  and  slender,  but  well  proportioned  in  the  neck  and  chaps;  a thin  and 
delicate  neck  would  not  correspond  with  the  broad  shoulders,  deep  chest, 
and  close  compact  form  of  the  breed.  The  neck  of  the  Galloway  bull  is 
thick  almost  to  a fault  The  head  is  rather  heavy ; the  eyes  are  not 
prominent  and  the  ears  are  large,  rough,  and  full  of  long  hairs  on  the 
inside. 

The  Galloway  is  covered  with  a loose  mellow  akin  of  medium  thickness, 
and  which  is  clothed  with  long,  soft  silky  hair.  The  skin  is  thinner  than 
that  of  the  Leicestershire,  but  not  so  fine  as  the  hide  of  the  improved  Dur- 
ham breed,  but  it  handles  soft  and  kindly.  Even  on  the  moorland  farms, 
where  the  cattle,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are  fed  on  the  scantiest 
&re,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  their  hides  indicate  the  privations  they 
endure. 

The  prevailing  and  the  fashionable  colour  is  black, — a few  are  of  a 
dark  brindled  brown,  and  still  fewer  are  speckled  with  white  spots,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  a dun  nr  drab  colour,  perhaps  acquired  from  a cross 
with  the  Siifiblk  breed  of  cattle.  Dark  colours  are  uniformly  preferred, 
from  the  belief  that  they  indicate  hardness  of  constitution  *. 


[The  GaUtwaj  Ox  in  good  condition.'] 

• Mr.  Culley,  who  is  great  authority  in  these  cases,  thus  describes  the  Galloways : * In 
most  respects,  except  wanting  hunu,  these  cattle  resemble  the  long-homs  both  in  colour 
and  shape,  only  they  are  shorter  in  their  form,  which  probably  makes  them  weigh  less. 
Their  hidm  seem  to  be  a medium  between  the  long  and  the  short  horns ; not  so  thick  as 
the  former,  nor  so  thin  as  the  latter ; and,  like  the  best  feeding  kind  of  long-horns,  they  lay 
their  fat  upon  the  most  valuable  parts,  and  their  beef  is  well  marbled  or  mixed  with  fat. 
Tlwy  are  mostly  bred  upon  the  moors  or  hilly  coimtry  in  Gallow^,  until  raing  four  or  five 
years  old,  whan  they  are  taken  to  the  fairs  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  previous  to  the  turnip 
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This  cut  represents  the  Galloway  bullock  almost  ready  for  the  butcher. 
The  beautifully  level  laying  on  of  the  flesh  and  fat  will  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  reader. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  has  been,  from  time  almost  immemorial,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  pursuit  with  the  Galloway  farmer ; indeed  it  is  calculated  that 
more  than  thirty  thousand  bea.sts  are  sent  to  the  south  every  year.  The 
soil  and  face  of  the  country  are  admirably  adapted  for  this.  The  soil, 
although  rich,  is  dry  and  healthy,  particularly  in  the  lower  districts,  the 
substratum  being  either  gravel  or  schistus  rock.  There  are  many  large 
tracts  of  old  grass  land,  that  have  not  been  ploughed  during  any  one's 
recollection,  and  which  still  maintain  their  superior  fertility  ; while  the  finer 
pastures  are  thickly  covered  with  natural  white  clover,  and  other  valuable 
grasses.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  Jrregular,  sometimes  rising  into 
small  globular  hills,  and  at  other  times  into  abrupt  banks,  and  thus  form- 
ing small  fertile  glens,  and  producing  shelter  for  the  cattle  in  the  winter 
and  early  vegetation  in  the  spring.  In  the  low  districts  there  is  little  frost 
and  snow,  but  the  climate  is  mild  and  rather  moist ; and  thus  a languid 
vegetation  is  supported  during  the  winter,  and  the  pastures  constantly 
retain  their  verdure. 

The  rent  of  every  farm  is  derived  chiefly  from  rearing  and  feeding  the 
true  Galloway  cattle,  except  in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  sheep  and 
Highland  beasts  are  graz^.  There  are  very  few  exclusively  tillage  lands, 
or  dairy  farms,  where  cows  are  the  principal  stock  and  kept  for  making 
cheese.  In  the  few  districts  in  which  cows  are  introduced,  they  are  of 
the  Ayrshire  breed,  which  are  undeniably  better  milkers  than  the  Gal- 
loways. 

On  every  farm  a portion  of  the  land  is  tilled,  but  the  cofd  crop  is  quite  a 
subordinate  consideration  ; the  object  of  the  farmer  being  td  pftmUce  straw 
and  turnips  and  other  food  for  the  cattle  in  wint8f|  Bhd  (o  Improve  the 
pasture  graottds.  The  young  eaUle  are  ehiefly  bred  and  reared  to  a cer- 
tain sM  upon  the  higher  districts,  or  upon  the  Inferior  lands  In  the  lower 
grouoda.  A few  cows  are  kept  In  the  richer  soils  to  produce  milk,  butter, 
and  cheese  for  the  famllleik  but  It  is  found  more  profitable  to  breed  and 
rear  the  oattle  upon  InfeHm  lands,  and  aflerwards  to  feed  them  upon  the 
finer  ground,  and  the  rtefrold  pastures.  There  would  probably  be  no 
objection  to  this  if  the  Galloway  farmers  would  ,allbrd  their  young  stock 
a little  shelter  from  the  driving  blasts  of  winter.  Nu  lueanslderable  num- 
ber of  the  Galloway  farms  are  as  low  as  hO/.  tier  annum,  and  even  lower; 
a greater  number  are  from  800/,  to  600/.,  while  a few  may  reach  nearly  or 
quite  1000/. ; bul  the  average  rent  tnay  be  fltirly  computed  at  about  2U01. 
per  annum. 

The  calves  ate  reared  in  a manner  pecnllar  iO  Galloway.  Prom  the 
time  they  arc  dropped,  they  are  permitted  to  soek  tile  mother  more  or  less, 
as  long  as  she  gives  milk*.  During  the  first  iOUT  Of  five  months  they  are 

feeding  season,  vhence  the  greater  part  of  them  arc  removed  in  the  winter  and  spring 
(when  fat)  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  capital,  where  they  are  readily  sold  and  at 
high  prices,  for  few  or  no  cattle  sell  so  higli  in  8mith6eld  market,  owing  to  their  laying 
their  fat  on  the  most  valuable  parts  ; and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  one  of  these  little  bul- 
locks outsL'U  a coargg  Lincolnshire  builock,  although  the  Utter  is  heavier  by  several  stones. 
— Culiey  ou  Live  Stuck,  p.  5S>. 

Mr.  Lawrence  says,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  cattle,  that  ‘ the  pure  Galloway  breed 
exist  perhaps  no  where  in  original  purity  except  in  the  moors  of  Monigatf  and  Qlenlove, 
and  that  these  cattle  are  thinner  in  tlie  hinder  quarters  than  such  as  have  been  crossed 
by  other  hreeils.’— p.  79. 

* Mr.  CuUey  gives  a curious  account  of  tbis-^^  The  calveSi  from  the  time  they  are 
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allowed,  morning  and  evening,  a liberal  supply ; generally  more  than  hall 
the  milk  of  the  cow.  The  dairy-maid  takes  the  milk  from  the  teals  on  one 
side,  while  the  calf  draws  it  at  the  same  time,  and  exclusively,  from  the 
other  side.  When  the  calf  begins  to  graze  a little,  the  milk  is  abridged, 
by  allowing  the  calf  to  suck  only  a shorter  time,  and  he  is  tvned  upon  the 
best  young  grass  on  the  farm.  In  winter  he  is  uniformly  housed  during 
the  night,  and  fed  upon  hay  with  a few  turnips,  or  potatoes ; for  the 
breeder  knows  that,  if  he  is  neglected  or  stinted  in  his  food  during  the  first 
fifteen  months,  he  does  not  attain  his  natural  size,  nor  does  he  feed  so  well 
afterwards. 

The  practice  of  allowing  the  calf  to  suck  its  mother  is  objected,  to  by 
some,  and  is  apparently  slovenly,  and  not  economical ; but  the  rearing  of 
cattle  is  considered  of  more  importance  than  the  money  that  could  be 
realized  from  the  milk  and  butter  saved  by  starving  the  calf.  It  is  also 
imagined  that  the  act  of  sucking  produces  a plentiful  supply  of  saliva, 
which  materially  contributes  to  the  digestion  of  the  milk  and  the  health  of 
the  calf.  The  Qalloway  farmer  maintains  that  an  evident  difference  may 
be  perceived  between  the  calf  that  sucks  its  dam,  and  another  that  is  fed 
from  the  pail — the  coat  of  the  former  is  sleek  and  glossy,  indicating  hcaltli ; 
while  the  hide  of  the  otlier  is  dry  and  hard,  nor  is  the  unthrifty  appearance 
removed  until  some  time  after  the  animal  has  been  weaned  and  fed  wholly 
on  grass.  It  is  also  said  that  a greater  proportion  of  calves  fed  from  the 
pail  die  of  stomach  complaints,  than  of  those  that  suck  the  cow. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  calves  should  be  dropped  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  or  the  beginning  of  spring.  A Galloway  farmer  attaches  a great 
deal  of  importance  to  this,  for  he  finds  that  nearly  a year’s  growth  and 
profit  is  lost  if  the  calf  is  born  in  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

The  regular  Galloway  breeders  rarely  sell  any  of  their  calves  for  veal* : 
that  is  obtained  only  from  those  who  keep  cows  for  supplying  the  villagers 
with  milk,  and  from  the  few  dairy  farms  where  cows  arc  kept  for  making 
cheese. 

The  best  quey$  are  rslained  as  breeders,  in  order  to  au|mly  the  place  of 
those  whose  progeny  is  not  valuable,  or  who  are  turned  off  on  account  of 
their  age.  The  other  female  calves  are  spayed  during  the  first  year.  The 
spayed  heifers  are  usually  smaller  than  the  bullocks,  but  they  arHve  sooner 
at  maturity ; they  fatten  readily  ; their  meat  is  considered  more  delicate, 
and,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  tliey  sell  at  higher  prices  than  the  bullocks. 

Mr.  Culley  says,  ' In  Galloway  they  spay  mure  heifers  than  perhaps  in 

dropped,  until  able  to  satlportlheinielres,  are  allowed  to  run  with  their  dilM,  bat  are  pre- 
vented from  sucklne  by  means  of  a small  piece  of  leather,  with  sharp  spikes  of  iron 
fixed  upon  the  outside,  tlerl  0|mn  the  upper  part  of  the  calf’s  nose,  which,  by  pricking 
the  cow  erery  time  the  enlf  altempts  to  suek,  prevents  her  from  letting  It,  Until  the 
milk-maid  comes,  when  she  takes  off  the  muzzle  from  the  little  animal's  nose,  and 
while  she  strips  two  of  the  tests,  the  calf  takes  care  to  empty  the  other  two,  As  Boon 
as  the  maid  has  done,  she  fixes  on  the  instrument  again,  but  it  is  done  in  sueh  a man- 
ner as  not  to  hinder  the  calf  from  feeding  upon  tho  grass.’  This  might  have  been  the 
practice  in  Mr.  Culley'a  time,  but  little  or  nothing  of  it  is  seen  now. 

* It  is  an  old  proverb  in  Galloway,  that  a good  farmer  would  rather  kill  his  son 
than  a calf.  * The  people  of  (hia  country  do  very  seldom,  or  ratlier  nut  at  all,  kill  or 
sell  their  calves,  as  ttiey  do  in  other  places,  so  that  it  is  a rare  thiog  to  see  veal,  except 
aome  times,  and  at  some  few  gentlemen’s  tables.  They  give  two  reasons  for  this : one 
is,  because,  they  say,  a cow  will  nut  give  down  her  milk  witliout  her  calf,  and  so,  should 
they  sell  or  kill  the  calfe,  they  should  want  the  use  of  the  cow;  but  this,  1 suppose, 
might  be  helped,  would  they  btit  traiue  up  the  cow  otherwise  at  her  first  calving.  Tho 
other  reason  is  of  mom  vreight,  vis.,  since  a great  part  of  their  wealth  consists  in  the 
product  of  their  cattel,  they  think  it  very  ill  hushsndry  to  sell  that  fur  a shilling,  which,  in 
time,  would  yecld  pounds.’ — Symsoa's ' Large  Account  of  Galloway,’  16d2, 
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all  the  island  besides,  and  in  this  too  their  method  is  different  from  any 
other  part  I am  acquainted  with,  for  they  do  not  castrate  them  until  they 
are  about  a year  old,  whereas  in  every  other  place  I know  the  heifer  calves 
are  spayed  from  one  to  three  months  old  ; and  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
as  the  safest  pfhctice  to  castrate  calves  and  lambs,  male  or  female,  while 
very  young.'  They  are  now  generally  spayed  much  earlier  than  they  used 
to  but  some  of  the  breeders  adhere  to  the  old  custom. 

The  young  cattle  are  rarely  housed  after  the  first  winter ; they  are  on 
their  pastures  day  and  night,  but  in  cold  weather,  they  receive  hay  and 
straw  in  the  fields,  supporting  themselves  otherwise  on  the  foggage  left 
unconstimed  after  the  summer  grass.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  beginning 
to  learn  their  tnie  interest,  and  the  pastures  are  not  so  much  overstocked 
in  summer  as  they  used  to  be,  and  a portion  of  herbage  is  left  for  the 
cattle  in  the  winter ; therefore,  although  the  beasts  are  not  in  high  con- 
dition in  the  spring,  they  had  materially  increased  in  size,  and  are  in  a 
proper  state  to  be  transferred  to  the  rich  pastures  of  the  lower  district 

Mr.  Craig  of  Arbigland,  in  Kirkcudbright  introduced  the  green  crop 
husbandry  into  Galloway  about  the  year  1770.  He  began  about  that  time 
to  raise  drilled  crops  of  potatoes,  turnips  and  cabbages,  and  is  considered  the 
father  of  agriculture  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  ; many  years,  however, 
passed  before  the  pfenerality  of  the  farmers  followed  his  example.  The  cul- 
ture of  potatoes  began  to  become  general  about  1780,  but  the  other  green 
crops  have  never  been  universally  cultivated.  Turnips  are  product  ex- 
tensively  on  a few  farms  ; turnips  and  rape  in  a less  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  farm  ; but,  more  generally,  there  are  yet  too  many  farms  on  which 
neither  of  them  is  grown. 


[Gailowaif  Heifer.'] 


This  cut  is  the  portrait  of  a beautiful  heifer,  deservedly  called  the  ‘ Queen 
of  Scots,’  bred  also  by  Mr.  Mure,  and  grazed  by  Mr.  Wright  of  Rough  am 
in  Norfolk.  The  ibilowing  were  her  proportions:  height  of  shoulder,  5ft 
Sin. ; length  from  nose  to  rump,  10ft.  4in. ; width  across  the  hip,  2ft 
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6in. ; across  the  middle  of  the  back,  Sft.;  across  the  shoulders.  Sit  4in. ; 
girth  of  leg  below  knee,  Sin. ; distance  of  breast  from  the  ground,  lit 
S^'n. ; width  between  fore  legs,  lit.  5in.  The  weight  was  190  stones, 
of  81b.  to  the  stone,  or  108  stones  lOlb.  imperial  weight  She  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Smithiield  Cattle  Show,  and  her  portrait  engraved  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Club.  , ■ . . 


l^Qat/owoy  C«v.] 


This  cut  contains  the  portrait  of  a beautiful  Galloway  cow,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Gurney,  near  Norwich. 

The  Galloway  cows  are  not  good  milkers ; but  although  the  quantity 
of  the  milk  is  not  great,  it  is  rich  in  quality,  and  yields  a large  proportion  of 
butter.  A cow  that  gives  from  twelve  to  sixteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day, 
is  considered  a very  superior  milker,  and  that  quantity  produces  more 
than  a pound  and  a half  of  butter.  The  average  milk,  however,  of  a 
Galloway  cow  cannot  be  reckoned  at  more  than  six  or  eight  quarts  per 
day,  during  the  five  summer  months  after  feeding  her  calf.  During  the 
next  four  months  she  does  not  give  more  than  half  of  that  quantity,  and 
for  two  or  three  months  she  is  dry. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  young  Galloway  cattle  are  more  exposed  than 
others  to  Redwaler,  particularly  on  grass  lands  that  have  not  been  ma- 
nured with  lime.  This  disease,  however,  is  easily  checked  at  an  early 
period  by  a few  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  and  removing  the  animal  to  good 
young  grass,  where  the  field  has  been  recently  limed.  Quarter  Evil  is  also 
a frequent  and  fatal  disease  among  these  young  cattle.  From  its  highly 
inflammatory  character,  it  must  be  attacked  in  its  earliest  stage,  or  medical 
skill  will  be  of  no  avail.  When,  however,  the  Galloways  Income  two 
years  old,  they  will  yield  in  hardihood  to  none,  and  are  comparatively 
exempt  from  every  complaint. 

' It  has  been  remarked  in  this,  as  in  some  other  breeding  districts,  that 
cows  and  queys  of  good  quality  are  to  be  met  with  every  where,  but  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a Galloway  bull  free  from  defect  Too  many  breeders 
have  become  careless  from  this  circumstance.  They  have  been  contented 
with  a bull  of  moderate  pretensions,  and  the  form  and  value  of  their  cattle 
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ka«  been  depreciated ; yet  not  to  the  eatent  that  might  be  feared,  for  lh« 
imperfections  of  the  sire  do  not  always  appear  in  the  pro^ny,  but  the 
■terliiig  characteristics  of  the  Galloway  cattle  break  out  again,  although 
obscured  in  one  generation. 

A bullock  well  fattened  will  weigh  from  40  to  60  stones  at  8 or  years 
old,  and  some  have  been  fed  to  more  than  100  stones  imperial  weight,  at 
5 years  old.  The  average  prices  for  good  Galloway  beasts  may  be  stated 
as  follows.  Stirks  at  about  15  months  old  are  worth  from  31.  10*.  to 
41.  10».  per  head  ; cattle  of  2 years  old  will  bring  from  6/.  to  81.,  and  at 
3 and  8^  years,  they  ought  to  sell  at  101.  or  121.  per  head ; this,  however, 
supposes  them  to  ^ sold  in  the  lot,  and  no  particular  beast  selected.* 
Since  the  year  1818,  Galloway  cattle,  like  all  others,  have  fallen  in  price, 
nearly  or  quite  one-third. 

It  has  "often  and  truly  been  remarked,  with  regard  to  the  Galloway 
cattle,  that  while  in  most  districts  there  may  be  some  Mod  beasts,  but 
mingled  with  others  of  a different  and  very  inferior  kind,  there  is  a 
uniform  character,  and  that  of  excellence,  here ; one  bullock  selected  at 
haphazard  may  generally  be  considered  a fair  sample  of  the  lot.  The 
breeders  know,  from  long  experience,  what  kind  of  cattle  will  please  the 
farmers  in  Norfolk,  and  by  whom  they  are  chiefly  prepared  for  the 
London  market,  and  to  that  kind  of  cattle  they  most  carefully  adhere. 
The  drover,  likewise,  becomes  by  his  profession  an  excellent  judge  of 
cattle,  which  he  often  purchases  in  large  lots.  He  is  unable  to  handle 
half  of  them,  but  long  practice  has  taught  him  to  determine  at  a glance 
whether  they  are  of  equal  value  and  will  prove  good  feeders,  and  in  the 
Galloway  phrase,  * will  sell  best  at  the  far  end.’ 

The  cliief  sales  for  the  southern  markets  lake  place  in  September  and 
October,  to  suit  those  at  St.  Faith’s  on  October  the  17lh,  and  Hampton 
on  November  the  16th.  The  cattle  are  sent  off  in  droves  of  from  200  to 
800,  under  the  charge  of  a person  called  the  loptman,  who  generally  goes 
before  to  see  that  grass  is  secured  at  proper  stations  and  to  make  all  ne- 
cessary arrangements,  and  who  has  under  him  other  drovers,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  about  30  cattle.  Tlie  journey  to  Norfolk  occupies  about 
three  weeks.  The  expense  in  summer  and  autumn  is  from  1/.  to  1/.  4t. 
per  head,  and  in  winter,  when  they  are  fed  with  bay,  they  coat  10».  or  15*. 
per  head  additional. 

The  cattle  are  purchased  and  paid  for  by  the  drovers,  sometimes  in 
cash,  but  more  generally  a part  of  tbe  price  is  paid  in  bills,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  of  iL  In  some  instances,  where  the  farmer  has  confidence  in 
the  drover,  he  consents  that  the  purchase  money  shall  be  remitted  from 
Norwich,  or  that  the  money  shall  be  paid  when  the  jobber  returns  to 
Galloway.  The  business  is  hazardous,  and  now  and  then  unfortunate ; 
but  the  drover  considers  himself  well  paid,  if,  every  expense  of  the  journey 
being  discharged,  he  clears  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  head;  and  when  he 
has  either  money  or  credit  sufficient  to  take  a drove  of  600  or  1000  head 
of  cattle  to  the  market,  that  is  a good  remunerating  price.  From  20,000 
to  25,1100  cattle  are  disposed  of  in  this  way  every  year,  of  which  about 
two-thirdi  are  bullocks  and  one-third  heiferst. 

* ’fke  age  of  the  beast  is  reckoned  somewhat  diiferontly  from  that  of  horse* ; they  arc 
tallefl  two  yens  old  until  they  are  three,  and  three  yeari  old  until  they  are  four. 

f Tile  Galloway  tanners,  who  breed  for  sale,  however,  are  coiitinually  on  the  watch  for 
a favourable  njipoitiinity  of  dis)Wsing  of  a portion  of  their  stock ; and  them  are  others  in 
the  richer  districts  of  the  country  wh.,  consider  it  more  prufilalde  to  buy  young  cattle  than 
la  keep  a larjjo  Inaoding  eloek.  They,  too,  are  continoally  baying  atal  selling;  and 
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There  is»  perhaps  no  breed  of  cattle  which  can  be  more  truly  f^ald  to  be 
indigenoui  to  the  country,  and  incapable  of  improvement  by  any  foreign 
cross  than  the  Qaltowaya.  l*he  short-horns  almost  every  where  else  have 
improved  the  cattle  of  the  districts  to  which  they  have  travelled.  They 
have,  at  least  in  the  first  cross,  produced  manifest  improvement,  although 
the  advantage  has  not  oflen  been  prolonged  much  beyond  the  second 
generation;  but  even  in  the  first  cross,  the  shorthorns  have  done  little 
good  in  Galloway,  and,  as  a permanent  mixture,  the  choicest  southern 
bulls  have  manifestly  failed.  The  intelligent  Oalhtway  breeder  Is  now 
perfectly  satisfied  that  his  stock  can  only  be  improved  by  adherence  to  the 
pure  breed,  and  by  care  in  the  selection. 


thence,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  arose  a paeuUarity  In  the  ehtrsder  of  the  Gallowey  far- 
mer. We  do  not  believe,  as  he  teems  to  think,  that  it  belongs  to  the  greeter  I'ortion  of 
them,  blit  some  ftfaturvii  of  it  are  yet  to  be  traced  in  some  ot*  the  cattle  brewers  and 
graiieit.  We  give  it  in  hie  own  wui^  in  hit  Survey  of  Galloway.  * Frequent  transiers 
of  cattle  are  necessary,  and  he  seems  to  acquire  the  habit  of  buying  and  selling  without 
any  other  object  than  the  prospect  of  a good  bargain.  Some  of  them,  therefore,  keep  a 
bnllock  more  than  a year,  or  when  markets  are  brisk,  nut  more  than  a few  weeks. 
With  very  good  judges  this  has  Succeeded  to  a great  degree.  Some  of  the  most  opulent 
farmers  have  been  indebted  for  their  success  to  their  skill  in  cattle  and  their  address  in 
striking  a bargain  ; and  this  success  has  tempted  others  to  embark  in  the  trade,  without 
either  the  tileiits  or  resources  for  carrying  it  on.  The  truth  is,  it  }>otseases  all  the  frfici- 
nation  of  the  gaming  table.  The  fluctiiaiiun  and  uncertainty  of  markets,  the  sudden 
gains  and  losses  that  follow,  the  idea  nt  skill  and  dexterity  requisite,  the  risk  connected 
With  the  business,  these  excite  the  strung  passions  of  the  mind,  and  attach  the  cattle- 
dealer,  like  the  gambler,  to  hit  profession,  although  he  may  be  assured  that  he  is  fiequeutly 
pursuing  the  roail  to  ruin.  He  counts  his  gains,  but  seldom  calculates  his  losses.  Alter 
a long  tueceanon  of  bad  luck,  he  ho|ws  that  a few  successful  adventures  will  enable  him 
to  retrieve  the  desperate  situation  of  hit  affairs,  and  the  failure  and  ruin  of  those  who 
have  Iwen  gambling  in  a large  way  are  productive  of  great  detriment  to  the  agnculturiit 
ami  the  community  generally.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  mode  of  proceeiliug  is, 
that  the  farmer  is  a constant  attendant  on  fairs  and  markets  whether  he  has  anything  to 
do  or  not.  One  or  two  days  in  the  week  ore  useless,  or  worse  than  useless.  That  aocu- 
late  attention  to  minutie  on  whtdi  so  much  of  the  farming  business  deiieodi,  onler  and 
regularity  in  his  habits,  are  forsaken  and  forgotten ; serious  expenses,  exceeding  his  profits, 
are  incurred;  habits  of  dissipation  are  coutracted;  every  moral  principle  is  gradually 
lapped  and  destroyed,  and  he  becomes  at  last  disqualified  for  any  business  or  emplu)  roent.' 
This  is  a dark  picture.  It  ia  not  ao  true  and  faithful  a one  as  it  formerly  was,  but  the 
Ihrmer  may  learn  wisdom. 

Of  the  lower  kind  of  dealers,  Ur.  Rots,  in  one  of  bis  statistical  accounts,  gives  a very 
vivid  description. 

* A mountaineer  will  travel  from  fair  to  fair  for  30  miles  round  with  no  other  food  than 
the  oaten  cake  which  he  carries  with  him,  and  what  requires  neither  fire,  tsble,  knife,  nor 
ether  instrument  lo  use.  He  will  lay  out  the  whole,  or  perhsps  treble  of  all  he  is  wutih 
(to  which  the  facility  of  the  country  banks  it  a great  encouregement)  in  the  ptirchase 
ei  3U  or  100  head  of  cattle,  with  which,  when  collected,  he  sets  out  lor  England,  a country 
with  tlie  roads,  manners  and  inhabitants  of  which  he  is  totally  unacqiiaint^. 

* In  this  journey,  he  scarcely  ever  goes  into  a house,  sleeps  but  little,  and  then  generally 
in  the  open  air,  and  lives  chiefly  upon  his  favourite  oaten  bread.  If  he  fail  of  tlih|H>stng 
of  his  cattle  at  the  fair  of  Carlisle,  the  usual  place  of  sale,  he  is  probably  ruined,  and  has 
to  begiu  the  world,  as  he  terms  it,  over  again.  If  he  succeeds,  he  returns  home  only  to 
commence  anew  wandering  and  a new  la£>ur,  and  is  ready  in  about  a month  perhajis  to 
Set  out  again  for  England. 

'There  are  others  who  job  about  from  fair  to  fair  without  leaving  the  country.  The 
mndering  and  unsettled  habits  which  this  species  of  life  induces  are  very  unfavourable  to 
improvement ; whenever  by  any  accident  the  cattle  trade  is  suspended,  or  becomes  un- 
profitable, the  persons  accustomed  to  be  employed  in  it,  being  unfit  for  any  sobeter  occu- 
pation, remain  in  a great  measure  idle.  Even  agriculture  is  l^rdensome  to  them  as  want- 
sag  the  variety  and  interest  which  their  tisiial  occupation  aflurds  : thus  the  fruits  of  so 
much  labour  and  enterjmse  are  eften  wasted  during  the  long  intervals  of  indohmce  and 
laactivity.'  The  drovers,  however,  of  the  present  day,  deserve  a far  better  character,  and 
ai%  geaerally  speaking,  a very  respectable  and  detcrviag  class  of  meo« 
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For  this  cut  also  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gurney. 

The  Galloway  cattle  are  generally  very  docile.  This  is  a most  valuable 
point  about  them  in  every  respect.  It  is  rare  to  find  even  a bull  furious 
or  troublesome. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Survey  of  Galloway,  has  some  very  good  re- 
marks on  the  old  management  of  the  breeders  here,  and  a little  applicable  to 
some  of  the  present  day.  ‘ The  graziers  in  Galloway  are  generally  censu- 
rable for  overstocking,  although  they  are  less  so  now  than  at  former  times, 
or  perhaps  than  the  graziers  of  some  other  districts.  Their  greatest  fault 
lies  in  their  winter  and  spring  management,  and  this  is  more  the  effect  of 
necessity  than  choice,  for  the  bulk  of  farms  cannot  keep  the  same  number 
of  cattle  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and,  on  a reduction  of  prices,  which  often 
occurs  about  the  end  of  autumn,  they  must  either  sell  to  great  disadvantage 
or  wait  the  issue  of  the  spring  market.  Hence  in  ordinary  pastures  the 
full  stock  of  summer  still  remains  with  but  a scanty  allowance  of  fodder, 
and  are  compelled  by  hunger  to  devour  every  remnant  of  grass,  and 
leave  the  fields  naked  and  exposed,  and  thus  not  a little  retard  the  subse- 
quent vegetation.  But  this  is  not  all ; for,  from  the  deficiency  of  fixlder, 
the  cattle  are  eager  to  snatch  up  every  pile  of  new  grass  as  it  rises,  and  the 
pasture  being  thus  kept  completely  eaten  down,  and  denuded  in  this  first 
vigorous  period  of  vegetation,  never  afterwards  acquires  a full  growth,  nor 
can  it  feed  the  same  stock  in  summer  which  it  might  have  fattened  under 
better  management.  Every  experienced  grazier  knows  the  great  advantage 
of  sparing  his  pastures  in  spring,  until  they  have  acquired  their  full  cover 
of  herbage.’ 

During  the  last  fifty  years  a very  great  improvement  has  taken  place 
both  in  the  tillage  management,  and  in  the  rearing  and  grazing  of  cattle  in 
Galloway.  Most  of  the  great  landholders  farm  a portion  of  their  own 
estates,  and  breed  and  graze  cattle,  and  some  of  them  very  extensively. 
Agricultural  societies  have  been  established  in  the  counties  of  Kirkcud- 
bright and  Wigton,  and  all  the  land-proprietors,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  tenants,  have  become  members  of  them.  'Ibese  societies  have  been 
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enabled  to  ^nt  numerous  premiums  for  the  best  tillage  husbandry  and 
management  of  stock,  and  rearing  of  stock,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  very  considerable  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle,  on  the  un> 
deviating  principle,  however,  of  selection  and  adherence  to  the  pure  breed. 
Of  the  grazing  properties  of  these  valuable  cattle,  we  cannot  give  a 
more  satisfactory  illustration  than  by  stating,  that  60  Galloways  were 
bought  in  September  last  at  Barnet  fair  for  lOf.  per  head,  to  be  turned 
into  his  Majesty’s  Home  Park  at  Hampton  Court,  and  are  now,  (March, 
1833,)  after  being  fed  occasionally  with  hay,  selling  at  an  average  of  18/. 
each. 

About  ten  thousand  Irish  cattle  are  annually  landed  at  Port  Patrick  in 
Wigtonshire,  a few  of  which  remain  in  that  district,  but  the  greater  part 
find  their  way  into  England.  Port  Patrick  is  well  situated  fur  this  pur- 
pose. on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  passage  from  Ireland.  This  com- 
merce was  once  prohibited,  from  the  absurd  notion,  that  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  English  breeders  ; at  length  it  was  permitted 
for  seven  years  by  way  of  experiment,  in  the  fifth  year  of  George  III., 
and  made  perpetual  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  same  mo- 
narch. There  is  a great  deal  of  speculation  attending  this  traffic  in  cattle. 
It  is  influenced  materially  by  the  quality  of  grass,  and  hay,  and  turnips 
in  England,  or  by  the  probability  of  large  crops  of  these  articles,  and  large 
sums  are  oflen  speedily  gained  or  lost  in  the  speculation  *. 

DUMFRIES. 

This  is  a considerable  wedge-shaped  county,  interposed  between  Lanark, 
Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  Roxburgh  on  the  east,  and  Kirkcudbright  on  the 
west,  and  divided  from  Cumberland  by  the  river  Liddel.  The  native  cattle 
of  Dumfries  were,  according  to  Dr.  Singer,  in  his  survey  of  that  county, 
horned,  long  in  the  leg,  narrow  in  the  back,  thin  and  short  in  the  hair, 
and  neither  weighty  for  their  height  nor  hardy.  These,  however,  have 
been  superseded  by  the  Galloways  for  grazing,  and  by  the  Ayrshires,  which 
in  their  turn  have  partly  yielded  to  the  short-horns,  for  milking.  There 
is  beside  a fluctuating  and  uncertain  number  of  flying  stock  consisting  of 
Highlanders,  principally  from  Falkirk  tryst,  and  even  a few  Irish  which 
are  grazed  a part  of  the  year,  or  wintered  in  the  county. 

The  richer  pasture  of  Dumfries  has  given  to  the  Galloways,  bred  or 
grazed  there,  a somewhat  larger  form  and  earlier  maturity,  than  they 
possess  in  their  native  district,  and  on  this  account  they  used  to  be  held 

* Dr.  John  Scott,  in  his  account  of  the  parish  of  Sirynehobn  in  Kirkcudbright,  in  1795, 
describes  the  polled  Galloways  as  then  highly  valued  by  the  Norfolk  farmers.  They 
would,  at  one  year  old,  bring  from  2/.  to  5/. ; at  two  years  old,  they  would  bring  from 
4/.  to9/.;andat  three  years,  from  6/.  to  10/.  At  that  time,  the  best  of  the  two  years  old  were 
usually  sent  with  the  three  years  old  to  the  English  market.  Speaking  of  the  attempts  at 
improvement,  he  says,  * our  farmers  cannot  be  too  careful  to  preserve  this  breed,  for  any 
trials  to  meliorate  it  by  crossing  with  other  bulls  have  hitherto  failed.  A gentleman  in 
this  country,  who  hod  a large  dairy  remarkable  for  rearing  the  best  cattle,  and  who  kept 
and  fed  them  until  a proper  age,  when  he  sent  them  with  other  cattle  which  he  bought 
from  his  tenants  to  the  English  markets,  in  order  to  try  the  experiment,  purchased  one  of 
Hr.  BakesreU's  bulls.  He  put  one  half  of  his  cows  to  this  beast,  and  tiie  other  half  to  a 
Moorland  bull  bred  upon  his  own  estate.  He  fed  the  product  equally  until  they  were  sent 
to  market  at  Norfolk,  when  those  bred  from  the  Galloway  bull  brought  considerably  more 
money  than  the  others,  besides  being  easier  to  feed.* 

‘ On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  account  of  Kirkbean,  says  that  Mr. 
Croik  of  Arbigland  introduced  the  Bakewell  breed  upon  his  estate,  and  that  the  same 
number  of  cattle  upon  the  same  field  fattened  equally  with  those  of  the  Galloway  kind.* 
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in  mucli  Mtimition.  Th«y  were  bought  at  tha  Diiaafrict ‘markat  b;  tha 
Galloway  farmars  ihemselvea,  who,  ailar  keeping  them  Ibr  a certain  tima, 
drafted  them  among  their  own  cattle  of  a twelvemonth  older,  and  aent 
them  for  sale  to  Carlisle.  It  was  douhlftil,  however,  whether  these 
beasts  had  the  perfect  form  of  the  native  Galloways,  and  whether  the  fine 
grain  and  flavour  of  their  meat  were  not  somewhat  deteriorated.  The 
cattle  market  at  Dumfries  is  the  largest  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  gives  the  lollowing  accrmiit  of  the  cattle  of  Dum> 
flies  in  1811.  ' The  cows  for  breeding  are  principally  of  the  Galloway 

kind.  The  return  or  annual  profit  per  cow  is  about  61.  The  young  two. 
year-old  IniHocks  kept  Ibr  grazing  are  one-half  Galloways,  and  the  other 
half  West  Highlanders,  bought  at  Falkirk  tryst  in  October;  and.  after  being 
led  one  year,  they  are  sold  to  drovers  to  be  forwarded  to  the  English  mar- 
kets, after  having  yielded  to  the  grazier  a profit  of  31.  3s.  per  head.  Others 
sell  them  early  in  the  summer,  after  having  fed  them  on  fog-hay  in  the 
fields  during  the  winter,  and  usually  given  from  11.  to  21.  per  head*. 

A very  superior  and  finely  flavoured  butter  is  made  on  the  borders  of 
the  Esk  in  this  county.  It  is  made  from  the  cream  only,  and  no  part  of 
the  milk  is  churned.  The  milk  is  snSered  to  stand  about  36  hours,  when 
the  cream  is  collected,  and  the  difierent  meals  thrown  together,  until  there 
is  enough  to  be  conveniently  churned  at  one  time,  or  the  cream  has  be- 
come a little  sour  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  sooner  it  is  churned  after  it 
has  begun  to  become  acid,  the  better  will  be  the  butter. 

Robert  Riirns  rented  a farm  at  Dunscore  in  Dumfries,  and,  not  content 
with  the  Galloway  breed,  he  introduced  some  of  the  west-country  cows, 
which  he  thought  would  produce  more  milk.  The  climate  did  not  agree 
with  them,  and  the  speculation  was  decidedly  unsuccessful. 


ANGUS  POLLED  CATTLE. 

Tgeiie  have  always  been  some  polled  cattle  in  Angus ; the  country-people 
call  them  humliet  or  dodded  cattle.  Their  origin  is  so  remote,  that  no  account 
of  their  introduction  into  this  country  can  be  obtained  from  the  oldest  far- 
mers or  breeders.  The  attention  of  some  enterprising  agriculturists  appears 
to  have  been  first  directed  to  them  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  particularly 
on  the  eastern  coast,  and  on  the  borders  of  Kincardineshire.  Some  of  the 
first  qualities  which  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  these  breeders 
were  the  peculiar  quietness  and  docility  of  the  doddies,  the  easiness 
with  which  they  were  managed,  the  few  losses  that  were  incurred  from 
their  injuring  each  other  in  their  stalls,  and  the  power  of  disposing  of  a 
greater  number  of  them  in  the  same  space. 

A few  experiments  upon  them  developed  another  valuable  quality — 
their  natural  fitness  for  stall-feeding,  and  the  rapidity  witli  which  they 
fattened.  This  brought  them  into  much  repute  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  w here  great  numbers  were  fattened  for 
the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  markets,  but  also  in  England,  whither  they 
were  sent  in  numerous  droves  for  the  supply  of  Smithfield,  and  also  of  the 

* A vn^  in  ths  < Gcotleiaia'a  Magazine, ’ says  that  ‘ he  was  at  the  hviilgs  end  of 
Dumfiies  in  t736,  when  Anthony  M*Kii!,  of  Nellveiton,  eold  five  ecore  of  five  jeare  old 
Galloway  cattle  in  good  condition,  to  an  Kogliahman,  for  It/,  I2s.  6d.  each  ; and  old  Kob. 
Halliday,  who  wav  a tenant  of  a great  part  of  Pievtm  satata,  paid  that  ha  reckoned  ho 
could  graia  faia  cattk  on  hia  farina  at  2a.  fid.  par  head,  i.  a.  hia  rant  corrMpondad  to  that 
aum.* 
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army  and  navy.  They  were  purchased  for  Smilhfield  chiefly  by  the  Nor- 
folk and  Leicestershire  graziers,  and  after  from  one  year  and  a half  to  iwo 
years’  English  feeding  they  paid  for  their  keep  at  least  equal  to  the  most 
approved  English  cattle.  They  were  brought  to  the  south  under  the 
denominalieil  of  Galloways,  partly  becaust  they  were  a comparatively 
tinkpown  breed,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  Galloways,  and  also 
because  the  purchascre  nf  the  Angus  cattle  were  known  to  be  extensive 
speculators  in  the  Galloway  beasts.  They  were  usually  fed  off  at  about 
three  years  old,  aud  reached  to  an  average  weight  of  sixty  imperial 
stones. 

They  have  much  of  the  Galloway  form,  and  by  those  unaccustomed  to 
cattle  would  often  be  mistaken  for  tbe  Galloways.  A good  judge,  how- 
ever, would  perceive  that  they  are  larger,  somewhat  longer  in  the  leg, 
thinner  in  the  shoulder,  and  flutter  in  the  side. 

Climate  and  munagement  have  caused  another  diSerence  between  the 
Angus  doddies  and  the  Galloways.  The  Galloways  have  to  encounter  a 
moist  climate;  they  are  in  most  cases  wiuteied  out  in  the  fields,  or 
at  least  receive  only  a scanty  allowance  of  natural  bay  during  the  se\errst 
part  of  the  season,  atid  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  Norfolk  market  in  a lean 
state : hence  they  have  a more  robust  appearance,  a much  thicker  skin, 
and  a rougher  coat  of  hair  than  the  Angus  oxen.  Forfarshire  is  a great 
turnip  country,  and  has  its  fields  for  the  most  part  inclosed  ; the  cattle  are 
regularly  kept  in  straw-yards  during  six  months  of  the  year,  receiving  tur- 
nips with  their  fodder  every  day,  and  in  summer  they  are  grazed  on  com- 
paratively dry  and  warm  pastures.  By  this  mode  of  treatment  they  look 
and  lieel  more  kindly  than  the  Galloways. 

The  greater  part  of  them  ore  black  or  with  a few  white  spots.  The  next 
general  colour  is  yellow,  comprehending  the  brindled,  dark  red,  and  silver 
coloured  yellow. 

They  are  a valuable  breed,  and  have  rapidly  gained  ground  on  the 
horned  cattle.  They  have  become  far  more  numerous  than  the  others, 
particularly  in  the  Lowlands ; and  when  the  agriculturist  now  speaks  of 
the  Angus  breed,  he  refers  to  the  polled  and  not  to  the  horned  species. 

One  of  the  most  spirited  and  successful  breeders  of  the  dndrfed  A"?us 
cauls  is  Mr.  Watson,  of  Keillor,  by  Meigle,  in  Angus,  stid  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  much  valuable  Infurmatiun  respecting  the  breed. 

Hik  stock  of  Angus  cattle  has  deservedly  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Keillor  breed,  and  a must  excellent  one  it  is.  Ue  has  gained,  on 
account  of  them,  more  than  |U0  prises,  besides  several  valuable  pieces  of 
plate.  The  facilities  which  will  now  be  nflurded  by  the  establishment  of 
steam-carriage,  will  enable  him  and  other  enterprising  breeders  to  send 
many  beasts  to  tbe  London  market,  which  will  fimi  n ready  and  pro- 
fitalile  sale  there. 

The  following  cut  contains  the  portrait  of  one  of  a pair  of  oxen  exhibited 
by  him  at  the  show  of  the  Highland  society  at  Perth,  in  18ii9,  and  which 
obtained  the  prize  as  '*  the  best  pair  of  oxen  of  the  Angus  breed."  He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Smilhfield  show,  at  the  Christmas  of  the  lame 
year,  when  he  was  particularly  admired.  The  butcher  who  purchased  him, 
Mr.  Sparks,  of  High-street,  Mary-le-bone,  with  whom  we  have  conversed 
on  the  subject,  and  who  may  be  considered  to  be  a competent  judge,  said, 
after  he  was  slaughtered,  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  quality  he  ever  saw, 
and  he  thought  must  have  lieen  the  best  of  the  breed  that  ever  was 
exhibited,  'llie  meat  was  finely  grained,  and  there  were  more  than 
S4Ulbs.  of  fat. 
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{Aiigut  Oxj  Fa/.] 

Tlie  next  cut  is  a fair  specimen*  of  an  Angus  bullock,  in  good  store 
condition.  It  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Clarke,  a dealer  in  polled  cattle. 


[Angut  Ox.] 


The  following  cut  gives  us  the  portrait  of  a heifer,  bred  and  fattened  by 
Mr.  Watson.  She  was  exhibited  at  the  same  show  at  Perth,  and  obtained 
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the  medal  ‘ for  extra'stock  of  snperior  quality.*  She  also  was  sent  to  the 
Sroithfield  show,  and  obtained  the  medal  in  the  class  of  extra  stock.  The 
Highland  Society  requested  that  she  might  be  sent  there  as  a sample  of 
the  excellence  to  which  this  breed  of  Scottish  cattle  could  arrive : she  was 
then  4^  years  old.  The  chairman,  in  presenting  the  medal,  stated  ‘ that 
the  judges  deemed  it  their  duty  to  mention  her  as  a most  extraordinary 
animal,  and  which  they  could  not  too  highly  commend.'  Her  dead  weight 
was  estimated  at  ISO  or  140  stones,  and  yet  it  was  imagined  that  she  had 
not  arrived  at  her  point  of  extreme  weight.  She  sold  for  50/.  and  was 
publicly  exhibited  for  a considerable  time  before  she  was  slaughtered,  and 
realised  a considerable  sum  for  her  purchasers*.  We  admired  a very  supe- 
rior pair  of  Angus  oxen,  exhibited  by  the  same  gentleman  at  the  show  of 
the  Highland  Society,  at  Kelso,  in  1832 : one  of  them  seemed  to  be  perfect 
in  all  bis  pointst. 


\ 


[/InffUi  Com?.] 

We  must  however  acknowledge  that  the  Angus  polled  cattle  generally 
are  not  of  that  very  superior  quality  and  value  which  thi.*)  account  of  the 
Keillor  breed  would  seem  to  indicate,  or,  what  is  the  case  with  many  other 
breeds,  they  are  exceedingly  valuable  in  (heir  own  climate  and  on  their  own 
soil,  but  they  do  not  answer  (he  somewhat  unreasonable  expectations  of 
their  purchasers,  when  driven  to  the  south.  They  have  yielded  a good 

* She  was  out  of  a very  small  cow  with  a remote  dash  of  Guernsey  blood  in  her,  yet 
retaining  all  the  best  features  of  the  pure  Angus  blood.  The  bone  of  her  fore  leg.  which 
Mr.  Watson  has  in  his  possession,  was  not  thicker  than  that  of  a red  deer,  and  she  was 
exceedingly  active  to  the  last.  When  killed  her  breast  was  not  quite  8 inches  clear  from 
the  ground,  and  her  inside  fat  was  equal  to  a quarter  of  her  whole  weight  of  beef. 

f At  one  year  old  this  beast  gamed  a pnse  at  the  annual  show  of  the  Strathmore 
Agricultural  Society  at  Coupar,  Angus;  at  two  years  old  he  alio  carried  off  the  prise  at 
the  next  show  of  the  same  society.  At  three  years  old,  he  and  another  ox,  also  bred  by 
Mr.  Watson,  gained  the  6ist  premium  of  the  same  society  for  the  best  pair  of  fat  oxen 
of  any  breed ; and  in  the  same  year,  the  same  pair  were  shown,  as  we  have  stated,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Highland  Society  at  Perth. 
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remuD*ratin('  price,  and  the  mzier  has  had  no  cause  to  complain,  bnt 
they  are  not  quite  equal  tii  their  ancestnrs  (he  Galloways  in  quickness  of 
feeding,  or  hneneis  of  (;rain.  They  attain  a lar([er  size,  but  they  do 
not  pay  the  grazier  or  the  butcher  so  well.  They  have  been  fairly  tried 
in  the  south,  and,  on  the  faith  of  the  excellency  of  the  Keillor  breed,  Mr. 
Watson  sold  a bull  in  1831  fur  100  guineas,  and  in  (he  same  year  he  sold 
a lot  of  breeding  heifers  in  calf  at  the  rate  of  40/.  per  head,  yet  in  many 
places  the  Angus  cattle  have  gradually  given  way  to  the  old  occupiers  of 
the  land,  the  Galloways. 

The  greatest  shows  of  (his  kind  of  stock  in  Angusshire  are  at  Brechin, 
in  June,  and  Forfar  in  July  and  August.  The  beasts  are  chiefly  purcha.sed 
by  English  dealers.  We  saw  a great  many  of  them,  and  very  fine  ones 
too,  at  (he  Falkirk  Tryst  in  October,  1832.  When  in  good  condition  they 
sell,  at  3 years  old,  at  from  10/.  to  15/. 

In  the  statistical  account  of  Angus  it  is  said  to  contain  45,400  cattle; 
but  there  could  be  no  certain  grounds  on  which  to  form  the  calculation, 
the  numbers  depending  on  the  season  and  on  (he  quantity  of  keep.  The 
flying  stock  bear  a greater  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  cattle  than 
in  almost  any  other  county. 

The  calves  (hat  were  reared  always  fared  better  here  than  in  many  dis- 
tricts ; they  got  nearly  two  gallons  of  milk,  warm  from  the  cow,  every  day  for 
more  than  three  Rtunihs;  and  were  then  put  on  (he  be.stgrass,  and  had  tur- 
nips and  hey,  pr  soRielimes  only  straw,  in  the  winter,  when  they  were 
always  hqiisedl  the  cows  were  also  generally  housed,  except  there  was  a 
scarcity  pf  straer  and  other  fodder,  when,  and  especially  in  the  hilly  country, 
they  were  pcrmiHed  to  wander  over  some  rough  pasture  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Watson,  about  20  years  ago,  introduced  the  practice  of  snekling  the 
calves  in  (ha  house,  end  has  since  conlinued  the  system  with  great  success. 
We  find  this  plan  thus  described  by  himself  in  a letter  to  the  conductor  of 
a work  on  domestic  animals,  under  (he  patronage  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland. 

‘The  cows  intended  for  nursing  generally  calve  early  in  the  sea.son, 
about  the  month  of  January  or  February,  when  a stranger  calf  is  procured 
from  some  of  the  small  tenants  in  the  district  who  have  dairies.  This 
calf  is  suckled  with  the  others,  by  (he  same  cow  ; and,  although  the  cow 
at  first  shows  great  dislike  to  the  stranger,  in  a few  days  she  receives  it  very 
quietly — care  being  taken  that  both  are  put  to  suck  (one  on  each  side) 
exactly  at  the  same  time,  by  tying  (he  calves'  bands  to  the  stall,  or  the 
hand  of  the  cow,  so  as  to  keep  each  calf  at  its  own  side.  They  remain 
with  the  cow  for  fifieen  or  twenty  minutes,  by  which  time  her  milk  is  per- 
fectly drawn  away.  As  the  cabes  advance  in  age  they  eat  hay,  sliced  pota- 
toes, porridge,  and  other  food  that  (hey  are  inclined  to  take.  By  the  lat 
of  May,  nr  as  soon  as  gra.ss  is  ready,  they  are  weaned  and  turned  out  from 
the  byre,  when  two  fresh  calves  are  immediately  put  intn  their  stalls  and 
receive  the  same  treatment,  excepting  that  they  are  turned  out  at  12  o’clock, 
after  they  have  got  their  suck,  to  eat  grass,  and  are  brought  into  the  byre 
again  in  the  evening,  when  the  cows  come  in  to  be  sucked.  This  set  is 
ready  to  wean  by  the  1st  of  August,  and  u single  calf  is  put  into  (he  feed- 
ing pen  and  fattened  for  the  butcher,  the  season  being  now  too  laic  for 
rearing.  As  these  are  fed  off,  the  cows  are  let  off  milk,  having  each 
suckled _/fre  calves.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a very  careful  and  steady  per- 
son (n  attend  to  the  suckling,  uhich  has  to  be  dune  three  times  a day,  viz., 
early  in  the  morning  before  the  cows  are  turned  out  to  grass,  at  mid  day, 
and  in  the  evening  when  the  cows  come  into  the  byre  for  the  night  and  get 
a little  cut  grass,  lares,  or  other  green  food.  The  byre  is  arranged  so  that  «te 
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cofrs  have  each  a itall  of  about  four  icet  wide,  with  their  headi  to  the  wall ; 
and  nn  the  opposite  wall  the  calves  are  tied  up,  two  in  a stall,  eiactly  be- 
hind (he  cow,  so  that  there  is  little  trouble  io  putting  them  to  the  cows, 
and  no  chance  of  misplacing  them.  The  fat  calves  have  in  some  seasoni 
been  sold  at  each,  this  being  the  scarcest  time  of  the  year  for  veal. — 
Keillor,  October  1831.’ 

The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  (he  dairy  cows  is  various.  In  (he 
billy  district  from  two  to  three  gallons  are  given  |)t-r  day,  but  that  is  very 
rich.  III  the  lowlands  (he  cows  will  give  hve  gallons  during  the  best  of 
the  season.  The  cows  of  this  district  were  formerly  regarded  as  some 
of  the  best  dairy-cows  in  Scotland,  but  since  the  breed  has  been  more  im- 
proved, and  greater  attention  paid  to  the  fattening  qualities,  they  have 
fallen  off  in  their  character  for  the  pail.  About  half  of  the  milk  is  con- 
sumed at  home,  the  rest  is  made  into  butter  and  cheese.  The  butter,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  is  good,  but  the  pheese  poor 
and  ill-flavoured.  No  oxen  are  used  on  the  road,  and  few  for  the  plough. 

Although  there  is  so  great  a mixture  of  different  breeds  in  Porfarshire, 
they  are  all  of  Scottish  origin.  The  southern  breeds  have  been  repeatedly 
tried  ai|d  have  foiled,  and  so  has  the  Guernsey,  which  has  eontiiputed  so 
much  to  the  improvement  of  some  English  dairies*. 

NORVOLB. 

Having  now  returned  to  the  districts  with  the  character  of  the  cattle  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  our  readers  may  be  supposed  to  be  tolerably 
well  acquainted,  our  description  both  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  breeds  of 
the  different  counties,  and  the  general  management  of  cattle,  will  be  brief. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  fur  some  years  afterwards, 
the  native  breed  of  Norfolk  belonged  to  the  middle-horns.  Their  colour 
was  usually  red,  or  sometimes  black  ; they  possessed  many  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Devons  on  a smaller  scale,  with  their  pointed,  turned  up  horns. 
A few  of  them  are  yet  occasionally  seen  in  the  less  cultivated  parts  of  the 
county,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  small  farmer  or  the  cottager.  They 
have,  however,  been  almost  superseded  by  a foiled  breed. 

We  have  stated  that  from  a very  early  period,  a great  part  of  the  Gallo- 
way cattle  were  preparerl  for  the  Smithfield  market  on  the  pastures  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ; nearly  one-half  of  (he  beasts  that  supply  the  metro- 
polis come  from  these  counties.  Some  of  the  Galloways,  either  accident- 
ally, nr  selected  on  account  of  their  superior  form  and  quality,  remained 
in  Norfolk ; and  the  farmer  attempted  to  naturalize  and  to  rear  in  his 
own  county,  and  he  hoped  at  somewhat  less  cost,  a breed  of  cattle  so  highly 

* Some  curious  sports  iu  nature  have  been  observed  in  the  breeding  of  Angus  doddies. 
One  remarkable  fact  is  stated  by  John  Boswell,  Estj,  of  Balmuto  and  Kingcaussie,  iu  an 
assay  upon  the  breeding  of  live  stuck,  communicated  to  tlie  Hiebland  Society  in  182b.— 
* One  of  the  most  intelligent  lirecdcrs  1 have  ever  met  with  in  Scotland.  Mr  Mustard,  an 
extensive  farmer  on  Sir  James  Carnegie’s  estate  in  Angus,  told  me  a singular  fact  with 
regard  to  what  I have  now  stated.  One  of  hie  cows  chanced  tu  rome  into  season  while 
paaluring  on  a £eld  which  was  bounded  by  that  of  one  of  his  neighbours,  out  of  which 
field  an  ox  jumped  arid  went  with  the  cow,  until  she  w as  brought  home  to  the  but).  The 
ox  was  white,  with  black  spots,  and  homed.  Mr.  Mu.tard  had  not  a honied  beast  iu  his 
possession,  nor  one  with  any  white  on  it.  Nevertheless,  the  produce  of  the  following 
spring  was  a black  and  white  calf,  with  hornt'  Another  fact,  which  showa  the  great  care 
requir^  in  keeping  pure  this  breed,  is  related  of  the  Keillor  stock,  where,  two  difierent 
seasons,  a dairy  cow  of  the  Ayrshire  breed,  red  and  white,  was  allowed  to  pasture  with 
the  black  duddies.  In  the  first  experiment,  from  pure  lilack  bulls  and  cows,  there 
appeared  three  red  and  white  calves ; and  on  the  second  trial  tmo  of  the  calves  were  of 
mixed  celeure.  Since  that  time  care  has  been  taken  to  haw  almost  every  animat  on  Use 
Una,  down  to  the  pigs  and  poultryi  of  a black  colour. 
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valued  in  the  metropolitan  market.  To  a certain  deg'ree  he  succeeded ; and 
thus  the  polled  cattle  gradually  gained  upon  the  homed  ones,  and  at  length 
became  so  much  more  numerous  and  profitable  than  the  old  sort,  that 
they  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  and  native  breed  of  the  county. 

They  retain  much  of  the  general  form  of  their  ancestors,  the  Galloways, 
but  not  all  their  excellencies.  They  have  been  enlarged  but  not  improved 
by  a southern  climate  and  a richer  soil.  They  are  usually  red,  some, 
however,  are  black,  or  either  of  these  colours  mixed  with  white,  with  a 
characteristic  golden  circle  about  the  eye.  They  are  taller  than  the  Gallo- 
ways, but  thinner  in  the  chine,  flatter  in  the  ribs,  longer  in  the  legs,  some- 
what better  milkers,  of  greater  weight  when  fattened,  but  not  fattening  so 
kindly,  and  the  meat  not  quite  equal  in  quality. 


[ Sorfolk  Cow.] 

This  rut  presents  a favourable  specimen  of  them.  The  cow  was 
bred  by  Mr.  George  of  Eaton  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich.  ITiis 
beast,  at  least,  is  an  exception  to  the  censure  which  has  been  passed  upon 
them  as  ‘ ugly  and  mishaped.’ 

Although  too  little  care  is  taken  in  any  part  of  this  county  to  im- 
prove the  breed,  yet  it  has  been  improved  in  many  districts,  not  only 
in  attaining  larger  weights  at  all  ages,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  meat 
being  considerably  better ; yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Galloways 
alTorded  so  ample  a remuneration  to  the  Norfolk  grazier  during  their 
temporary  abode  with  him  in  their  journey  to  the  Smithfield  market, 
that  the  home-bred  cattle  were,  after  a while,  comparatively  neglected. 

Norfolk  is  principally  a grazing  county,  and  the  cattle  chiefly  grazed 
there  are  the  Galloway  Scots,  'iiie  following  estimate  of  the  expense 
and  profit  in  feeding  them,  is  taken  from  the  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Norfolk,  and  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Barton.  The  more  complete  esta- 
blishment of  the  turnip  husbandry  has  made  some  alteration,  and  that  in 
favour  of  the  grazier. 

• Of  the  Scotch  cattle,  there  are  three  sorts  which  require  consideration ; 
the  first  is  a bullock,  turned  of  four  years  old,  and  bought  at  St  Faiths 
October  17th,  for  about  91,  and  in  such  condition  as  to  be  fit  to  be  pot 
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■mmediatel;  on  turnips.  He  is  pot  on  turnips,  and  kept  there  about  24 
weeks ; in  bad  weather  a little  hay  is  (I'iven,  and  when  to  this  is  added 
the  customary  straw,  carriage,  attendance,  &c.,  the  expense  will  amount 
to  about  4>.  per  week,  bringing  the  cost  of  the  ox  to  131,  16t.  He  wiil 
now  probably  weigh  from  .^0  to  52  stones  of  14lbs,  which  at  5s.  '6d.  per 
stone,  or  3s.  8d.  per  Smithfield  stone  of  8 lbs.,  will  amount  to  141.  16s., 
leaving  only  11.  clear  profit  per  head. 

A second  lot,  and  a year  younger,  is  probably  bought  lean  at  the  same 
time,  and  at  about  61.  They  are  put  on  stubble  or  ordinary  grass,  until 
the  straw-yard  is  open.  They  are  then  sent  into  the  straw-yard  at  night, 
where  they  eat  the  ol&ls  of  every  description,  and  follow  the  best  beasts 
during  the  day.  This,  for  24  weeks,  until  May  day,  and  at  Is.  6d.  per 
week,  will  amount  to  11.  16s.  They  are  then  put  into  the  marshes,  or  on 
good  pasture,  until  a fortnight  after  Michaelmas,  which,  reckoning  28 
weeks  at  2s.  3d.  per  week,  will  cost  31.  3s.  more  ; then  to  turnips  for  8 
weeks  at  3s.,  which  will  be  11.  4s.,  and  amounting  in  the  whole  to  121.  Ss. 
The  weight  of  the  bullock  will  now  generally  be  about  44  stones,  and  the 
value  121.  2s. 

A third  lot  is  probably  bought  at  Harleston  in  December.  The  beasts 
are  lean,  of  the  same  age,  and  the  price  averages  at  about  71.  per  head. 
They  are  sent  immediately  to  the  straw-yard,  and  fed  on  ofial  turnips  for 
8 weeks  at  Is.  6d.  per  week,  and  amounting  to  12s.  They  then  go  on 
full  keeping,  turnips  by  day,  and  the  straw-yard  at  night,  for  10  weeks, 
which  at  2s.  fid.  per  week,  will  give  an  additional  expense  of  11.  5s.  They 
then  go  into  the  two  years’  lay,  or  good  pasture,  for  20  weeks,  making,  at 
3s.  per  week,  31.  more,  which  brings  their  cost  to  the  grazier  to  111.  17s. 
They  will  now  probably  weigh  46  stones,  which  at  5s.  6d.  per  stone  will 
amount  to  121.  13s. 

It  would  appear  from  these  calculations  that  the  first  lot  paid  10  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  capital  laid  out,  and  a fair  price  for  what  they  con- 
sumed. The  second  yielded  no  interest  on  the  original  cost,  but  a fair 
price  for  the  food  ; and  the  third  gave  15  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  same 
remunerating  price  ; but  to  this  seemingly  little  profit  must  be  added  the 
increased  value  of  the  succeeding  crops,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
manure. 

The  grand  fairs  for  the  purchase  of  the  Galloway  cattle  are  at  St.  Faiths, 
on  October  17th* ; Hampton  Green,  November  22nd ; and  Harleston, 
November  28th.  The  homed  Scotch  cattle  are  often  grazed,  although 
not  to  the  extent  of  the  Galloways.  Mr.  Marshall,  in  that  valuable  work, 
‘ The  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk,’  gives  the  following  account  of  two  lots 
of  Kylues.  The  buying  and  selling  prices  are  now  very  different,  but  the 
proportion  between  them  is  nearly  the  same.  ‘ How  profitable  are  the 
Uttle  Isle-of-Sky  cattle  to  the  Norfolk  farmer,  who  has  rough  meadows  for 

them  to  run  in  ? had  eleven,  bought  last  Hemlingreen  fair,  (just 

twelve-months  ago,)  for  three  guineas  a-piece.  They  were  kept  entirely 

* Mr.  Manhsll  thus  ilescrifaes  the  Fair  of  St.  Faiths 

On  Wednesday,  17th  instant,  1 vent  to  the  first  day  of  the  fair  of  St,  Faiths,  a village 
near  Norwich,  where  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  the  kingdom  is  held  annually  on  that  day, 
for  cheese  and  butter,  and  a variety  of  wares,  but  most  especially  the  first,  which  is  brought 
in  great  quantities  out  of  Suffolk  to  supply  this  country  during  the  winter  months,  when 
a Norfolk  cheese  is  not  to  be  purchased  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  first  day  of  this  &ir  alu  draws  together  a good  show  of  cattle,  principally  ‘ home 
bred,*  either  for  store  or  for  fatting  on  turnips,  and  for  which  purposes  a show  of  Scotch 
bullocks  is  also  exhibited  upon  a rising  ground  at  a small  distance  from  the  fair-field. 

The  sate  of  Scotch  cattle  continues  for  a fortnight,  or  longer  time,  until  this  quarter  of 
the  county  be  supplied  with  that  species  of  stock. — Miiihall’s  Economy  of  Norf^  ii.  49. 
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on  straw  and  nishy  grass,  which  nothing  else  would  have  eaten,  until  the 
month  of  May,  when  they  were  turn^  into  some  Norfolk  meadows, 
(worth  about  teu  shillings  an  acre)  where  they  remained  until  September, 
since  which  time  they  have  been  at  good  lattermath.  Some  of  them  are 
how  quite  fat,  and  the  rest  nearly  so ; one  with  another  they  are  worth 
■bout  six  pounds  a-piece.  ^ 

Supposing  each  occupied  an  acre  of  meadow,  which  \ ^ 

(with  town  charges)  reckon  at J 

Ten  weeks'  lattermatii,  at  two  shillings  (the  price  oft 

such  cattle) / 

First  cost  and  interest 3 


d. 

0 


1 I)  0 
6 8 


Total  cost  . . 4 18  3 
Present  value  ,600 
f Clear  grain,  besides  a fair  remunerating  price  for  the")  ' 119 

meadow  ground  and  aftermath J 

A neighbouring  farmer  bought  a parcel  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the 
same  price;  also  some  refuse  ones  so  low  as  hve-and-twenty  shillings 
a-piece ; two  of  which  he  sold  a few  days  ago  for  1 1/.  4r. 

These,  however,  were  followers  at  turnips  the  first  winter.  In  summer 
they  were  sent  to  a grazing  ground  ; since  harvest  they  have  been  in  the 
atubble  and  ‘ rowens'  at  good  keep*. 

The  short  horns  have  established  themselves  In  many  parts  of  Norfolk. 
Some  of  them  are  bought  in  to  graze,  and  others  are  bred  there  with  con- 
siderable success.  The  Devons  have  zealous  advocates  in  Norfolk.  1'he 
Earl  of  Albemarle’s  straw-yard  and  sheds  rarely  contain  fewer  than  60  of 
them  every  winter;  and  Mr.  Coke,  while  he  selects  the  DeVons  for  his 
dairy,  is  zealously  employed  in  grazing  and  winter  feeding  the  improved 
short  horn.  The  Devons  are  selected  for  whatever  husbandry  work  is 
performed  by  oxen  in  Norfolk. 


SUFFOLK. 

The  Suffolk  Dun'' used  to  be  celebrated  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  milk  that  she  yielded. 
The  dun  colour  is  now,  however,  although  occasionally  met  with  out  of  the 
County,  rarely  seen  in  Suffolk,  and  rejected  as  an  almost  certain  indication 
of  inferiority.  The  breed,  consistently  with  the  titie  of  the  chapter  under 
Which  it  is  placed,  is  in  general  poUed,  but  some  of  the  calves  would 
have  horns  if  they  were  reared,  and  even  in  the  polled  the  rudiment  of  a 
horn  is  often  to  be  felt  at  an  early  age. 

The  Suffolk,  like  the  Norfolk  beast,  undoubtedly  sprung  from  the  Gal- 
loway; but  it  is  shorter  in  the  leg,  broader  and  rounder  than  the  Norfolk, 
With  a greater  propensity  to  fatten,  and  reaching  to  greater  weights.  Mr. 
John  Kirby,  the  author  of  ‘The  Suffolk  Traveller,'  published  nearly  a cen- 
tury ago,  describes  the  Suffolk  cow  as  having  ‘ a clean  throat,  with  little 
dewlap,  a snake  heudt,  thin  and  short  legs,  the  ribs  springing  well  from 
the  centre  of  the  back,  the  carcase  large,  the  belly  heavy,  the  back-bone 
ridged,  the  chine  thin  and  hollow,  the  loin  narrow,  the  udder  square,  large, 

• Marshall't  Economy  of  Norfolk,  ii.  74. 

f There  i»  much  variation  with  regard  to  thii.  We  have  seen  many  Suffolk  cows 
whose  heads  might  be  almost  said  to  be  clumsy,  and  who  had  ilieir  fair  share  of 
dewlap,  tml  they  were  not  celebrated  is  milkers,  and,  being  aoon  discarded  on  that 
leconny  fattened  with  great  rapidity.  There  wka.toe  much  of  the  Gatloway  blood 
■boat  tfacm. 
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loo*e,  and  creased  when  empty,  the  milk  veins  remarkably  largfe  and  rising 
in  knotted  piifTs ; and  this  so  generai,  that  I scarcely  ever  saw  a famous 
milker  that  did  not  possess  this  point,  a general  habit  of  leanness,  hip 
bones  high  and  ill  covered,  and  scarcely  any  part  of  the  carcase  so  formed 
and  covered  as  to  please  an  eye  that  is  accustomed  to  fat  beasts  of  the  liner 
breeds.’  The  prevailing  and  the  best  culotira  are  red,  red  and  white, 
brindled,  and  a yellowish  cream  colour.  The  bull  is  valued  if  he  is  of  a 
pure  and  unmiiigled  red  colour.  In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  were  the  far- 
mers more  careless  as  to  the  breed,  providing  only  that  the  cows  were  true 
Sulfolks.  They  merely  inquired  whether  the  bull  came  from  a dairy  of 
good  milkers  ; and  even  the  cows,  which  they  rarely  kept  in  milk  for  more 
than  two  or  three  years,  they  bought  at  the  neighbouring  markets  and  fairs 
much  otleiier  than  they  bred  them. 

Some  exaggerated  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  milking  properties  of 
the  Suffolk  cow,  but,  nevertheless,  she  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  breed  in 
the  quantity  of  milk  that  she  yields.  In  the  height  of  the  season  some  of 
these  cows  will  give  as  much  as  8 gallons  of  milk  in  the  day  ; and  6 gal- 
lons is  not  an  unusual  quantity.  The  produce  of  butter,  however,  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  milk*.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Aspin,  of  Cocktield, 
had  three  cows,  one  of  them  a heller  with  her  first  calf.  They  were  kept 
on  three  acres  only  of  grass,  without  any  change  of  pasture  until  after 
mowing  time,  and  in  the  winter  chiefly  on  straw  with  very  little  hay.  Both 
the  old  ones  yielded  8 gallons  of  milk  per  day  during  the  height  of  their 
season,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  made  from  June  to  December  was 
683  lbs.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Young,  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, forty  years  ago,  adds,  that  one  llolderness  cow  would  have  consumed 
all  the  food  of  the  three,  without  returning  half  of  the  produce.  There  are 
few  short-horn  cows,  although  fur  superior  in  size  to  the  Sulfolks,  and  con- 
tuming  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  food,  that  will  yield  more  milk  than 
is  usually  obtained  from  the  smaller  polled  breed. 

Fifty  thousand  firkins  of  butler  are  sent  to  London  every  year  from  Suf- 
folk, of  which  each  cow  furnishes  on  an  average  three  firkins,  each  weigh- 
ing if  cwt.,  with  J of  a wey  of  cheese  t- 

* Some  experiments  were  mule  by  Mr.  Chevalier,  of  Aspal,  near  Debenharo,  which 
would  xive  a mom  favourable  opinion  of  the  richness  of  the  Soffolk  cow's  milk.  Three 
quarU  of  milk  f rom  a Sufiulk  cow,  and  the  same  quantity  from  a long-hurn  of  Mr.Toosey’a 
breed  were  set  in  separate  bowls  fur  36  hours.  Tr.e  milk  of  each  was  then  skimmed,  and 
the  cream  from  the  milk  of  the  Suflblk  weighed  2^  ounces  inure  than  that  frum  the  horned 
cow.  The  cream  was  after  that  put  into  two  bottles  and  churned,  and  one  quarter  part 
mure  butter  was  extracted  frum  the  cream  of  the  polled  cow  than  frum  that  of  the  horned 
one. 

A variety  of  experiments,  however,  must  be  made  before  this  question  can  be  settled, 
and  iiarticularly  in  summer,  when  the  milk  of  boih  is  so  much  mure  abundant.  The  time 
whK'h  has  elapsed  frum  the  calving  of  each  should  also  be  attended  to,  and  the  cunditlon 
ami  food  ot  the  animata  The  milk  of  a cow  that  keejis  herself  in  good  condition  is  well 
known  to  be  more  productive  of  cream  and  butter  than  that  of  a half-starved  one,  who  pos- 
sibly may  yield  a greater  quantity  of  milk ; and  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
superiority  of  quality  always  makes  amends  for  the  diminution  of  qiuntity.  The  most 
extraordinary  milkers  are  usually  the  very  worst  louking  animals. 

f Mr.  Colley  extracts  from  Mr.  Young's  Survey  of  Sufiblk,  an  estimate  of  the  produce 
of  one  uf  the  cows • 


Three  firkins  of  butter,  each  weighing  | cwt.  at  32f. 

f wey  of  cheese 

A hog  

A calf  


£ t.  d. 
4 16  0 
I 4 0 
1 0 0 
0 10  0 


Total 


; 10  0 


Za 
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A little  good  cheese  is  made  in  Suffolk,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  milk 
is  more  profitably  converted  into  butter,  and  the  cheese  manufactured  from 
the  skim>milk  alone  is  of  very  inferior  quality. 


The  cattle  are,  by  the  majority  of  the  farmers,  much  better  attended  to 
than  they  were  when  Mr.  Young  wrote  his  ‘ Survey.'  He  says,  that  • few 
cows  were  confined  in  the  winter  to  a cow-yard,  but  the  cattle  ranged  over 
the  fields  almost  at  their  pleasure,  poaching  the  land  dreadfully.  Some- 
times, however,  they  were  tied  up  in  the  field,  without  house,  or  shed,  or 
roof  to  cover  them.  A rough  manger  was  placed  on  the  ground  in  which 
turnips,  or  cabbages*,  or  straw  was  given  to  them,  and  small  posts  were 
driven  into  the  ground  311.  6in.  asunder,  to  which  the  cows  were  tied.  A 
faggot  hedge  a as  set  up  before  them,  or  they  were  placed  before  a thick 
h^ge  in  order  to  screen  them  from  the  blast.  They  were  regularly  littered, 
and  the  dung  was  piled  up  behind  them  in  the  form  of  a wall,  which  served 
them  for  another  screen ; while  a slight  trench  was  dug  at  their  heels  to 
conduct  away  the  urine.'  It  was  imagined  that  this  was  better  than  letting 

In  his  third  edition,  Mr.  Young  calculating  the  butter  and  cheese  at  a hiirher  nriee.  makea 
the  produce  8/.  I2|.  6rf.  a e ee,  maaea 


Mr.  Parkinson,  a very  excellent  writer  on  the  breeds  and  general  treatment  of  cattle, 
bat  not  to  be  depended  upon  when  he  speaks  of  their  diKases,  has  the  following  verv 
appropriate  remarks  on  this,  lol.  i.  p.  119,  which  we  have  somewhat  conikna^. 
• When  it  is  asserted  that  the  best  of  the  cows  give  24  quarts  of  milk  in  one  day,  and  that 
the  profit  of  one  of  them  for  a year  is  only  11.  lOr.,  the  milk  and  the  quantity  of  butter  bear 
no  sort  of  iiroportion  to  each  other.  There  must  be  an  error  in  the  one ; for  if  the  prodiua 
of  this  cow  be  only  calculated  at  half  a year,  or  26  weeks,  the  butter  would  be  ISdIbs., 
which,  at  If.  a pound,  would  give  9/.  4r.  j the  hog  would  be  worth,  in  otlier  butter  and 
cheese  counties,  24  j and  the  calf  about  I5f.  Skim-milk  cheese  fetches  from  24  Sf.  to 
24  15f.  in  DorseUhire  and  SomerseUhire,  which  would  make  the  produce  amount  to 
154  Ida,  a sum  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  stated  by  Mr.  Young.' 

• Forty  years  ago  (1792)  the  practice  of  growing  cabbages  was  almost  universal  among 
the  dairy  farmen;  but  the  butter  was  sometimes  bad  when  the  cabbages  began  to  be 
decayed,  and  this  vegetable  did  conaidecable  damage  to  the  succeeding  crop.  The  cultnre 
of  this  food  for  milch  cows  is  therefore  in  a great  measure  superseded. 


[SyffM  Cne.l 
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them  range  at  will,  and  that  every  kind  of  food  went  much  farther.  The 
farmers  believed  that  they  were  more  healthy  and  profitable  when  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  than  if  they  had  a roof  over  them,  and  that  the 
warmth  produced  by  their  lying  so  close  to  each  other,  and  by  the  screen 
before  and  behind,  was  sufficient,  Mr.  Young  remarks,  ‘ if  they  do  os  well 
as  under  sheds  much  expense  is  saved,  but  this  is  a very  doubtful  question.’ 
When  they  had  calved,  or  were  near  the  time  of  calving,  they  were  brought 
into  the  cow-house.  The  land  is  now  thrown  a great  deal  more  open  than 
it  formerly  was.  These  high,  impervious  hedges  are  rarely  to  be  found,  and 
this  system  of  feeding  in  the  field  is  comparatively  seldom  adopted. 

There  used  to  be,  and  still  to  a very  considerable  degree  remain,  some 
other  points  of  bad  management.  Although  the  calves  that  are  reared  are 
selected  according  to  the  milking  properties  of  the  dam,  few  of  tlie  early 
dropped  ones,  which  are  generally  the  best,  are  saved.  The  price  of 
veal  then  offers  a temptation  which  the  farmer  cannot  resist ; and  the 
young  ones  are  fattened  and  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible.  The  selec- 
tion is  therefore  made  almost  entirely  from  the  later  calves,  and  they  have 
not  so  good  a chance  as  the  early-dropped  ones  would  have  had  of  becoming 
strong  and  hardy  before  winter,  and  thus  acquiring  a good  constitution, 
and  the  certainty  of  thriving  and  yielding  well. 


But!.'] 

Another  instance  of  mismanagement  is  not  always  avoided  even  at  the 
present  day.  He  says  that  ‘ the  bulls  are  rarely  suffered  to  live  after  they 
are  three  years  old,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  for  the  farmer  believes 
that  if  they  are  kept  longer  they  do  not  get  a stock  equally  good,  and  par- 
ticularly that  their  calves  are  not  so  large  after  that  period.’  Nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous  or  mischievous.  A bull  is  never  in  finer  condition  than 
from  four  to  seven  years  old. 

Beside  this,  the  practice  of  the  Suffolk  breeders  is  subject  to  radical  ob- 
jection, for  before  the  value  of  the  progeny  of  a bull  can  be  known  he  is 
slaughtered,  so  that  if  the  cows  got  by  him  turn  out  to  be  the  most  excel- 
lent milkers,  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from  the  discovery,  the  sire  of 
the  stock  being  gone. 
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To  But'h  an  extent  x?as  this  absurd  practice  formerir  carried,  that  Mr. 
Younir  justly  observes  that  ‘ having  obtained  by  accident,  or  by  exertions, 
the  niemnry  of  which  is  now  lost,  a good  breed  of  milkers,  the  Siilfolk 
people  have  preserved  them  almost  by  mere  chance,  and  without  any  of 
the  cure  and  attention  which  their  value  demanded.’ 

Somewhat  of  the  same  system  was  and  is  pursued  with  rc^rd  to  the 
heifers.  A heifer  of  scarcely  two-year.s  old,  with  n calf  at  her  font,  is  no 
rare  object.  This  system  of  breedinff  before  the  form  of  either  the  sire  or 
the  dam  is  developed ; this  tax  upon  the  power  of  nature  to  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  the  young  mother  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  calf,  must  be 
exceedingly  injurious.  She  also  at  four-years  old  is  frequently  discarded 
and  fattened  for  the  butcher,  unless  she  has  displayed  more  than  usually 
good  milking  properties. 

'fhe  Suffolk  cow  when  thus  discharged,  poor  and  angular  as  she  may 
look,  fattens  with  a rapidity,  not  equal,  indeed,  to  that  of  the  Galloways, 
but  greater  thati  could  be  expected  from  her  gaunt  appearance.  Whence  she 
obtained  the  faculty  of  yielding  so  much  milk,  is  a question  that  no  one  has 
yet  solved.  Her  progenitor,  the  Galloway,  has  it  not.  The  Holderness 
could  scarcely  be  concerned;  for,  more  than  a hundred  years  ago,  the  Suffolk 
dun  was  a.s  celebrated  as  a milker,  as  the  breed  of  this  county  is  at  present, 
and  the  Holderness  had  not  then  been  introduced.  The  fattening  property 
derived  from  the  northern  breed  is  not  yet  impaired.  The  discarded 
cow  is  easily  fattened  to  forty  or  five-and-furty  stones,  and  the  quality  of 
her  meat  is  excellent  *. 

The  gracing  property  of  the  Suffolk  has  been  supposed  to  be  increased 
by  a cross  with  the  short-horn;  but  although  they  are  both  excellent 
milkers,  thslf  Value  has  been  uniformly  lessened  as  milch  cows  by  the 
admixture  of  the  two,  and  the  progeny,  although  better  than  the  Siilliilk 
for  grizlng,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  improved  short-horn.  Very 
few  of  the  Sulfolks,  however,  are  bred  for  the  mere  purpose  of  grazing  ; 
for,  notwithstanding  what  we  have  said  of  their  value  in  this  respect,  they 
are  decidedly  Inferior  to  the  pure  Galloways. 

Vast  numbers  of  the  Galloways  are  bought  at  the  fairs  after  Michaelmas. 
The  same  management  is  pursued  ns  in  Norfolk,  and  the  Galloways  from 
Suffolk  join  those  from  Norfolk  in  their  journey  to  the  London  market,  in 
the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer. 

A great  many  Welsh  cattle,  and  a few  Irish,  are  also  grazed,  both  in 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk ; but  they  do  not  bear  so  high  a price  in  the  market 
as  the  Galloways,  and  their  meal,  although  very  good,  is  somewhat 
inferior.  The  short-horns  are  also  establishing  themselves  in  some  parts 
of  this  county  ns  grazing  cattle;  but  as  milkers,  they  cannot  contest  the 
palm  with  the  Suffolks  on  their  native  soil.  Some  Devons  are  found, 
but  they  arc  not  so  numerous  or  such  favourites  as  they  are  in  Norfolk. 

Lord  Huntingfield  has  a very  fine  dairy  of  North  Devon  cows,  and  he 
spares  no  expense  to  procure  the  purest  and  movt  beautiful  bulls  from  that 
district.  In  the  year  1832,  he  gave  two  hundred  and  eighty  guineas  for  A 
bull  of  that  breed.  His  lordship  is  also  very  successfully  engaged  in  fhe 
grazing  and  winter  feeding  of  the  improved  short-horn.  Some  very  fine 
beasts  of  his  stock  were  exhibited  at  the  last  Smithficld  cattle  show, 
1832. 

There  is  no  other  breed  of  polled  cattle  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
deserve  distinct  mention  here.  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  in  his  excellent 

* Mr.  Parkiaton  layt, — ‘ The  oxen  of  tliii  breed  weigh  from  570  lbs.  to  700  lbs. ; and 
the  cows  from  4:10  lbs.  to  560  lbs.,  and,  in  a general  way,  1 do  nut  hud  any  bevf  befure 
them.* 
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work  on  cattle,  apeaks  of  the  Northern  or  Yorkshire  polled  cattle. 
He  describes  them  as  having  the  same  qualities  as  the  short-homs, 
of  different  sizes,  but  some  of  them  carrying  vast  substance,  and  be  thinks 
that  most  of  the  various  breeds  of  horned  cattle  are  attended  with  horn- 
less, but  perfectly  congenial  varieties.  This  is  true  to  a very  considerable 
extent.  The  Devonthirt  Nats,  or  polled  cattle,  now  rapidly  decreasing  in 
number,  possess  the  general  figure  and  most  of  the  go^  qualities  of 
the  horned  beasts  of  that  di.strict;  and  the  Yorkshire  polls  are  almost  as 
large  as  the  horned  beasts  of  that  county,  and  as  good  for  grazing  and 
for  the  pail.  Many  breeders  pay  particular  attention  to  the  shape  of  the 
head  in  these  polled  cattle,  and  to  a certain  extent,  also,  in  the  horned 
ones.  If  the  crown  of  the  head  is  fine,  like  that  of  a doe,  and  drawn  almost 
to  a point  on  the  top,  the  breed  is  supposed  to  be  good. 


CnAPTBR  V. 

THE  IRISH  CATTLE. 

BeporC  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  two  remaining  breeds  of 
English  cattle,  the  long  and  the  short-horns,  we  will  take  a very  rapid 
glance  at  the  Irish  cattle. 

They  are  evidently  composed  of  two  distinct  breeds;  the  middle  and 
the  long-horns. 

The  former  is  plainly  an  aboriginal  breed.  They  are  found  on  the 
mountains  and  rude  parts  of  the  country,  in  almost  every  district.  They 
are  small,  light,  active,  and  wild.  The  head  is  small,  althmigh  there  are 
e;tcepiions  to  this  In  various  parts,  and  so  numerous,  indeed,  are  those 
exceptions,  that  some  describe  the  native  Irish  rattle  as  having  thick  heads 
and  necks;  the  horns  are  short  compared  with  the  other  brecrl,  all  of  them 
fine,  some  of  them  rather  upright,  and  frequently,  alter  projecting  forward, 
then  turning  backward.  Although  somewhat  deficient  in  the  hind  quarters, 
they  are  high-honed,  and  wide  over  the  hips,  yet  the  bone  generally  is  not 
heavy.  The  hair  is  coarse  and  long ; in  some  places  they  are  black, 
in  others  brindled;  and  in  others  black  or  brindled,  with  while  faces. 
Some  are  finer  in  the  bone,  and  finer  in  the  neck,  with  a good  eye,  and 
sharp  muzzle,  and  great  activity. 

They  are  exceedingly  hardy ; they  live  through  the  winter,  and  some- 
times fatten  on  their  native  mountains  and  moors;  and  when  removed  to 
abetter  climate  and  soil,  they  fatten  with  all  the  rapidity  of  the  aboriginal 
cattle  of  the  Highlands  and  Wales.  They  are  generally  very  good 
milkers,  and  many  of  them  are  excellent  in  this  respect.  The  cow  of 
Kerry,  with  a portrait  of  which  the  reader  is  here  presented,  is  a favourable 
specimen  of  them.  Where  they  have  much  of  the  Kerry  blood  in  them, 
their  very  wildness  proves  them  to  be  the  native  breed ; for  there  is  no 
fence  nor  ditch  which  they  will  not  leap. 

The  cow  of  Kerry  is  truly  a poor  man’s  cow,  living  everywhere  hardy, 
yielding,  for  her  size,  abundance  of  milk  of  a good  quality,  and  fattening 
rapidly  when  required.  The  slightest  inspection  of  the  cut  will  convince 
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the  reader  of  the  difference  between  this  breed  and  both  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  long-horned  Irish  one ; were  it  not  for  the  cloddiness  about  the 
shoulder,  and  the  shortness  and  thickness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
and  the  pied  colour,  we  ^should  almost  fancy  that  we  saw  the  middle-horn 
North  Devon  cow  *. 

These  cattle  usually  run  small,  and  are  confined  to  the  hilly  and  moor 
grounds,  or  to  the  scanty  portion  of  land  possessed  by  the  cottager  and 
the  small  farmer.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this.  In  Con- 
naught, this  breed  runs  to  a very  considerable  size,  and  are  improved  in 
form  as  well  as  in  weight.  The  horns,  usually  of  middle  length,  turn  up; 
as  do  the  boms  of  those  on  the  mountains;  but  they  are  shorter  in  the 
leg,  and  shorter  in  the  body ; their  loins  and  haunches  are  heavy  and 
wide;  although  the  hair  is  thick,  the  hide  is  mellow,  and  they  thrive  with 
a rapidity  rarely  excelled  by  any  other  breed. 


[Kerry  Coie.J 


Mr.  Walker,  of  Belmont,  in  Wexford,  informs  us,  that  this  breed  is  now 
not  to  be  met  with  pure,  except  inland  on  the  mountains ; being  nearly 
worn  out  in  the  more  civiliz^  parts  of  the  country,  by  repeated  crosses 
with  the  Leicester,  the  Hereford,  and  the  Devon ; but  that  for  the  dairy,  all 
the  farmers  still  prefer  those  cows  which  show  most  of  the  native  Irish  blood. 

Mr.  Gulley  seems  to  consider  the  middle-hom  Irish  as  a mixed  breed 
between  the  long-horns  and  the  Welsh  or  Scotch,  but  most  inclined  to  the 

T Rawton,  in  his  Survey  of  Kildare,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  native 

II  ***  •boiild  have  a sweet,  placid  countenance, neat,  clean  horn, — head  very 
mall,— neck  very  thin  at  the  head,  tapering  gently,  and  tncreasiog  where  it  meets  the 
Moulder,  ao  at  gently  to  cover  it,~.ahoulder8  flat,  and  thin  in  the  Uade,— chine  not  too 
me,— chest  very  deep  and  full  at  the  breast, — ribs  rising  roundly  and  swelling  from  the 
^uplea  clow,— hip  not  too  wide,  and  nearly  concealed  by  the  high  arching  of  the 
^ *be  couplet, — hind-quarteis  broad  and  lengthy,  narrowing  gra- 

diwlly  to  the  tiul,  wtiMh  should  lie  snug  between  the  bones,— the  quarters  on  the  outside 
on  the  inside  fuU,  but  not  extendi^  too  low,— legs  fine,  and  clean  in  the  bone,  but 
not  leggy,  — o » -e  , , 
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long-horns.  This  is  an  opinion  (o  which  we  can  by  no  means  assent. 
The  very  locality  of  these  cattle,  (the  smaller  varieties  especially,) — the 
mountainous  and  comparatively  inaccessible  situation  which  they  occupy, 
seem  to  point  them  out,  like  the  Welsh  and  the  Scotch,  as  the  aboriginal 
breed,  and  to  prove  that  one  of  a very  similar  character  was  indigenous 
to  both  islands. 

The  other  breed  is  of  a larger  size.  It  is  the  old  or  the  partially  im- 
proved Craven  or  Lancashire  beast,  which  we  shall  have  presently  to 
describe.  It  is  the  true  long-horn  ; the  horns  first  taking  a direction  out- 
ward, then  forming  a curve,  and  returning  towards  the  face,  sometimes 
threatening  to  pierce  the  bones  of  the  nose,  or  at  other  times,  so  to  cross 
before  the  muzzle,  that  the  animal  shall  be  unable  to  graze. 

The  following  cut  represents  this  large  variety  of  Irish  cattle,  and  b 
evidently  identical  with  the  Craven  or  Lancashire.  In  Tipperary,  Limeridc, 
Meath,  a great  part  of  Munster,  and  particularly  in  Roscommon,  many  of 
these  cattle  are  found,  of  which,  although  we  cannot  say  with  the  au^or 
of  the  Survey  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  that  ‘ the  cattle  of  Ireland  are  in 
such  a progressive  state  of  improvement,  that  in  a few  years  the  Engibh 
themselves  will  be  out-done,  and  will  finally  resort  to  us  to  improve  their 
breed,’  yet  we  can  aflirm  that  they  are  most  valuable  animals. 


[hith  Cattle^ 


Whence  these  Inng-homs  originally  came,  is  a question  that  has  been 
much  disputed.  TheVe  is  no  doubt  that  they  very  much  resemble  the 
English  long-horns,  and  have  been  materially  improved  by  them ; but 
whether  Ireland  or  England  was  the  native  country  of  this  breed  will  never 
be  determined.  Ancient  records  are  silent  on  the  subject ; and  in  both 
countries  we  can  trace  the  long-horns  to  a very  remote  period.  As  from 
very  early  times  Ireland  has  materially  contributed  to  the  supply  of 
the  British  capital  and  the  British  navy,  and  thousands  of  Irish  beasts 
yearly  traverse  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  from  Port  Patrick  to 
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the  Thames,  many  persons  have  concluded  that  the  English  long^homs 
sprung  from  some  of  the  Irish  ones  who  were  arrested  in  different  parts  of 
their  journey.  Others,  however,  and  we  think  with  more  reason,  finding 
the  middle-horns  in  every  mountainous  and  unfrequented  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  long-horns  inhabiting  the  lower  and  more  thickly  inhabited 
districts,  regard  the  first  as  the  pure  native  breed,  and  consider  the  other 
to' have  been  a stranger  race,  and  introduced,  probably  from  Lancashire, 
where  a breed  of  cattle  of  the  same  character  and  form  is  found. 

However  this  may  be,  there  were  a variety  of  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered the  march  of  improvement  much  more  rapid  in  England  than  in  Ireland. 
While  the  British  long-horns  had  materially  improved,  those  in  Ireland, 
owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  peasantry,  their  proverbial  indolence 
in  these  matters,  and  the  law  of  gavel-kind  *,  which,  by  the  division 
of  even  the  smallest  portion  of  land  among  all  the  children,  produced  a 
too  numerous  class  of  embarrassed  and  starving  tenants  or  little  land- 
holders, had  not  progressed  in  the  slightest  degree. 

More  than  a century  ago,  some  zealous  agriculturists  in  Meath  com- 
menced the  work  of  improvement.  Mr.  Waller  introduced  some  of 
the  old  Lancashires,  a few  of  which  long  remained  in  Allenstown.  Sisty 
years  afterwards,  a namesake  and  successor  of  his  brought  over  one  of 
the  new  Leicester  breed.  He  permitted  his  neighbours  and  tenants  to 
have  the  almost  unrestrained  use  of  him,  and  there  was  scarcely  a cottager 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  Allenstown,  that  did  not  possess  a cow  dis- 
playing some  traces  of  the  Leicestershire  blood.  Mr.  Lowther,  the  Earl  of 
Bective,  and  Mr.  Noble,  successively  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  in  this  part  of  Ireland. 

About  the  same  time.  Lord  Massarene  introduced  some  fine  long-homed 
cattle  into  Antrim;  in  1775,  Mr.  Lesly,  of  Lesly-hill,  imported  one  of 
Mr,  Bukewell’e  bulls;  and  the  cattle  of  the  neighbouring  country  was 
materially  and  rapidly  improved.  The  Marquis  of  Donegal  imported  an- 
other true  Leicester  from  the  slock  of  Mr.  Aslley.  Mr.  Watson,  of  Bros- 
hill,  likewise  diligently  crossed  the  country  cowe  with  a valuable  Leicester 
bull. 

I»rd  Farnham  wae  zealously  employed  in  improving  the  cattle  of 
Cayan,  but  be  was  lung  opposed  by  tlie  not  unfounded  apprehciisious  of 

* Hr.  Bom,  in  his  Biiivey  of  Loadaoderry,  ipvet  an  intensting  sseeunt  of  this  cuBtom  of 
gav4*kiad  sod  its  peraicious  vfiacls.  * Oua  grvst  otisUcU  la  im|>ruvainent,  sad  which  is 
too  gsnerml  in  Irvlsiul,  is  their  notion  of  the  equal  and  uneheaslile  riglU  of  sU  their 
children  to  the  inheritance  of  their  falhe[*s  proirriy,  wlwther  land  or  goode.  Ihia 
opinion,  BO  jaet  sod  reasonable  in  theory,  hut  so  niiuoui  and  aheurtt  lu  practice,  is  inie> 
woven  in  such  a manner  in  the  very  cupslitution  of  their  minds,  that  it  is  nest  to  im. 
possilite  to  eradicate  it.  In  spite  of  every  argument,  ihe  amaller  Irish  taiidhulders  ciin- 
tinue  tu  divide  their  farme  smung  their  chiidren,  and  these  divide  on  uatil  division  is  no 
lunger  practicable  ; and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations,  the  most  thriving  family 
must  necessarily  go  tu  min. 

* I knew  a re-pectalile  farmer  who  held  about  thirty  acres  of  arable  land,  in  one  of  the 
mountain  town-lunds,  and  had  two  suns,  between  whom,  according  tu  cusluin,  he  equally  di- 
vided his  farm,  which  was  thus  barely  able  tn  sup;Hirl  them  aud  their  families.  One  of 
these  had  himself  four  sons,  among  whom,  during  his  lifeiime,  he  also  divided  his  tifieen 
acres,  reserving  to  himself  an  equal  share.  Here  then  were  five  jienions  with  three  acres 
apiece;  and  as  each  of  the  sons,  considering  himself  st  once  an  esiablished  landholder, 
immeiliataly  marriud,  there  were  five  of  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  fumilies  that  can 
be  well  imagioed,  without  sco;ie  lor  their  industry,  trade  or  manufacture  to  employ 
them,  or  land  suificient  to  produce  for  them  the  cuniraon  necessaries  of  life. 

* Landlonls  blindly  encourage  this  to  increase  their  {wliticsl  influence.  If  the  form  had 
been  tieqiie,ithed  to  orn;  of  the  sons,  and  the  others  trail  been  taught  some  useful  tinde, 
anil  a liitle  sum  of  money  given  to  them  to  set  up  with,  alt  might  have  been  xesiiectahle 
and  happy.' 
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th<  eolUg^ra  and  small  farmers."  It  was  soon  evident  that  he  was  able  to 
fatten  his  cattle  on  less  g;ruund  and  pourcr  pasture  than  he  could  befure, 
and  raise  them  to  a mnch  greater  weight ; but  it  was  also  plain,  that  in 
proportion  as  he  gave  this  disposition  to  fatten,  he  lessened  the  quanUtjr 
of  milk,  which  the  cottager  could  ill  spare : thence  arose  a prejudice 
against  improvement  altogether,  and  which  was  not  surmounted  witliout 
considerable  dilhculty. 

In  Langford  the  cuttle  were  much  improved  by  the  exertions  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Kusse,  who  imported  several  bulls  of  the  best  English  breeds,  and 
brought  them  to  his  highly  cultivated  demesne  at  Newcastle.  Un  May 
21,  lfi02,  lU  six-year-old  bullocks  were  sold  at  the  fair  of  Ballyinshoc 
fur  40D  guineas,  and  10  four-years-old  heifers  for  300  guineas.  These 
cattle  were  the  property  of  Lord  Oxmanlown,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Rosse) 
and  for  size,  shape,  and  fatness,  could  not  be  excelled.  Ttiey  were  all  lied 
on  common  hay  and  grass. 

In  Clare.  Sir  Edward  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Doaon  of  Foiintaia.  Mr.  Molony 
of  Killminon,  and  Mr,  Blood  of  Kiverston,  did  much  to  render  the  breed 
more  valuable,  by  the  importation  of  the  improved  Leicesters.  In  Boa- 
enmrooD.  the' Messrs.  Finch  were  particularly  active  in  introducing  the 
Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  and  Warwickshire  caliic. 

Almoct  every  county  and  barony  of  Ireland  hud  jle  lealoue  and  CUO' 
cessful  improver  of  the  native  breed,  until,  in  the  richer  end  mure  culti- 
vated districts,  the  cattle  Irecame  of  as  great  a size  and  as  perfect  form  as 
any  which  tlie  midleud  districts  of  England  coidd  produce. 

There  were,  however,  either  two  dietiiict  breeds  of  long-horns,  (he  one 
capable  of  rapid  improvement,  while  the  other,  in  a manner,  set  at  de- 
fiance every  means  to  sdd  to  the  size,  or  give  a tendency  to  early  maturity, 
or  there  were  found  too  great  a proportion  of  agricultiiriste  who  obsti- 
nately refused  to  adopt  the  proper  means  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
stuck;  or  there  were  many  districts  into  which  the  improved  long- 
horns rarely,  or  to  a very  inconsiderable  degree,  penetrated.  F'rom  one  or 
all  of  these  causes  it  happened,  that  there  are  at  the  present  moment 
two  kinds  of  these  cattle  in  Ireland,  in  character  essentially  ditfereiit;  the 
larger,  which  we  have  described,  and  a smaller,  prevailing  principally  ia 
the  north  of  the  island.  At  first  view,  perhaps,  tliese  would  ap^tear  to 
be  the  same  cattle,  only  smaller  from  poor  keep  and  bail  management ; 
but  tlieir  horns,  long  out  of  all  proportion,  their  clumsy  lieads,  large  bunas 
and  thick  hides,  their  bulkiness  of  dewlap  contrasted  with  their  lightness 
of  carcase,  in  fine,  an  accumulation  of  defects  about  tliem,  clearly  merit 
them  as  being  of  fur  inferior  value. 

Thousands  of  them,  and  more  perhaps  than  of  the  improved  breed,  find 
their  way  to  the  midland  counties  of  England,  in  order  that  some  attempt 
may  be  made  to  prepare  tliem  for  the  metropolitan  market.  The  ptir- 
cliase  of  them  is  quite  a lottery,  or  demands  great  .skill  and  experience. 
Occasiunally  they  will  tiirive  to  a degree  not  much  inieriur  to  the 
Welch  cattle,  while  at  other  times  a lot  of  them  may  he  pul  on  as  good 
fatteiiiiig  pasture  as  any  in  Eiiglaud,  and  be  coniimied  tlwre  tiie  whole  of 
the  Slimmer,  consuming  almost  as  much  food  as  the  largest  oxen,  and  yet 
scarcely  improving  in  condition. 

In  process  of  time,  tile  English  long-horns,  although  of  the  improved 
Bakewell  breed,  began  to  lose  ground  even  in  their  native  country ; or 
railier  a rival  with  somewhat  higher  pretensions  appeared  in  the  field. 
The  improved  short-horns  began  to  attract  the  atteniioii  of  the  breeder; 
and  their  propensity  to  fatten,  and  the  cum|>aratively  earlier  period  at 
which  they  arrived  at  maturity,  soon  became  evident.  There  were  not 
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wanting  spirited  agriculturists  in  Ireland,  who  quickly  availed  themselves 
of  this  new  mode  of  improving  the  Hibernian  cattle.  Sir  Henry  Vane 
Tempest  was  one  of  the  first  who  introduced  the  short-horn  bull.  The 
improvement  effected  by  the  first  cross  was  immediately  evident  in  the 
early  maturity  of  the  progeny.  The  pure  short-horn,  or  this  cross  with 
the  long-horn,  weighed  as  much  at  three  years  old  as  the  pure  long-hom 
used  to  do  at  five.  But  the  breed  rapidly  degenerated,  and  it  perhaps 
must  be  confessed  that  the  first  experiment  in  a great  degree  failed,  and 
particularly  as  it  was  found  that  while  the  cattle  bred  back  to  the  native 
Irish  character,  they  never  fully  regained  their  hardihood,  or  their  reputa- 
tion as  milkers. 

It  was  likewise  found  that  the  pure  Teeswater  did  not  suit  the  ordinary 
management  of  cattle  in  Ireland.  They  answered  only  where  the  farmer 
had  capital'  and  quick  return,  and  where  he  could  house  and  feed  them 
well.  The  Irish  farmer  had  too  much  to  alter  in  the  system  of  treatment 
to  which  he  and  bis  forefathers  had  been  accustomed ; and  he  often  had  not 
the  means  to  eSMt  the  requisite  change,  or  if  he  had,  his  prejudices  forbade 
him  to  use  them. 

The  reputation  of  the  shortdiom,  however,  becoming  m'ore  fully  esta- 
blished in  England,  other  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  him  into 
Ireland,  and  the  experiments  were  more  systematically  conducted.  Mr. 
Conolly  of  Castletown,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  valuable  infor- 
mation, eflected  much  improvement  in  Donegal.  The  pure  short-horn 
was  found  too  delicate  for  the  severe  weather  and  inferior  food  which  they 
were  destined  to  find  in  that  mountainous  district;  hut  a half-bred  stock 
was  introduced,  which  improved  the  shape  and  increased  the  size  of  the 
Donegal  cattle,  and  produced  a better  price.  Mr.  Conolly  sent  four  bulls 
to  his  estates  in  that  county,  and  they  were  highly  approved.  The  prizes 
of  the  Farming  Society  of  Donegal  were  adjudged  to  them,  and  their 
evident  value  has  produced  more  attention  to  the  care  and  feeding  of 
cattle  generally. 

Mr.  Walker  tells  us,  that  ‘ within  the  last  ten  years,  the  breed  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Dutch,  the  Ayrshire,  and  the  Dur- 
ham ; yet  that  the  improvements  are  mostly  confined  to  the  gentlemen 
and  large  farmers,  for  the  smaller  formers  (who  are  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants)  consider  that  the  short- horns  require  too  much  care  and 
feeding,  and  that  their  milk  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  native  breed.’ 

When  speaking  of  the  management  of  cattle  in  Wexford,  Mr.  Walker 
gives  a faithful  account  of  that  which  lakes  place  over  a great  part  of 
Ireland.  ‘ The  farms  are  small,  and  the  occupiers  of  them  have  little 
capital,  therefore,  except  in  summer,  when  grass  is  plenty,  the  cattle  live 
poorly  and  are  exposed  to  hardships.  For  the  same  reason,  the  calves 
and  young  cattle  are  stinted  in  their  growth  ; but  this  does  not  appear  to 
injure  their  milking  qualities.  They  generally  go  to  the  bull  at  a year,  or 
a year  and  a half  old,  so  that  they  come  into  the  dairy  at  two,  or  rising 
three  years  old. 

All  rattle  are  here  fed  abroad  on  grass  in  the  summer  *.  Some  of  the 

• The  Rev.  A.  Ross,  in  hit ' Survey  of  Londonderry,’ published  in  1814,  thm  speaks  of 
the  mode  of  letting,  and  the  cost  of  these  summerings : *l%egmsingof  cattle  is  paid  by  the 
swmm,  by  which  is  to  be  understood,  the  grazing  of  a cow  when  above  three  years  old. 
The  proportions  of  other  kinds  of  cattle  are  estimated  by  this  in  the  following  manner  : — 
A tumm  is  divided  into  three  etpial  parts  called  feet,  which  is  thus  apjdied.  A year-old 
calf,  is  called  a foot ; a two-year  old,  two  feet ; a summ  is  three  feet ; a horse  is  five  feet ; 
two  colts  are  er;ual  to  a horse  ; six  sheep,  or  four  ewes  and  four  lambs,  the  same ; 24  geese 
are  a summ.  Thus  then,  if  6s.  be  the  price  of  a summ,  a year  old  will  be  2s.,  a two  year 
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gentlemen  and  large  fiirmera  are  beginning  to  cultivate  mangel-wurzel 
and  turnips,  and  to  use  hay  ; but  the  generality  of  the  cattle  are  wintered 
on  straw  and  potatoes,  and  many  of  them  very  imperfectly  housed.  They 
of  course  thrive  better  and  afford  a larger  profit,  where  care  is  taken  of 
them ; but  they  are  so  hardy  in  constitution,  as  to  yield  a fair  return 
under  the  common  management*. 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Shelton,  in  a letter  with  which  we  have  been  favoured 
from  him  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  describes  the  old  Irish 
cattle  there,  as  a low,  broad,  hardy  breed,  with  thick  heads  and  necks,  and  a 
thick  hide.  He  says,  that  ' the  farmers  run  their  cattle  out  nearly  alt  the 
season,  only  taking  them  in  in  the  evening,  and  then  giving  them  a small 
quantity  of  hay.  They  are  good  dairy  cows,  but  do  not  answer  well  for 
the  grazier,  as  they  do  not  fatten  so  well,  and  have  more  coarse  meat  than 
the  improved  breed.  The  average  weight  of  the  cows  are  from  four  to 
five  hundred  weight,  (Mr.  Walker  states  that  the  average  weight  of  the 
Wexford  cow  is  about  4^cwt.) — but  they  might  be  greatly ‘improved,  if 
proper  attention  were  paid  to  them ; for  the  calves,  after  foe  two  firrt 
weeks,  are  generally  reared  upon  butter-milk,  and  then  left  to  shift  for 
themselves ; only  they  have  a little  hay  at  night  in  winter.’ 

Mr.  Anderson  adds  that  ‘ foe  breed  is  considerably  improved  of  late 
years,  by  crossing  with  the  Durham  and  Ayrshire.’  Lord  Wicklow,  whose 
stock  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  Durhams,  much  to  his  credit,  gives 
his  tenants  the  free  use  of  his  bulls  without  charge ; and,  encouraged  by 
the  improvement  that  has  taken  place,  he  purposes  not  only  to  continue, 
but  to  extend  the  system. 

Soiling  in  the  house  is  not  much  practised  in  this  district ; but  grazing 
in  the  summer,  and  hay  in  the  winter,  constitute  the  mode  of  feeding; 
except  that  some  of  the  graziers  keep  up  part  of  their  pasture  for  the  fiit 
cattle,  which  they  retain  at  the  end  of  the  season.  These  run  out  in  all 
weathers,  and  have  cribs  fixed  in  the  field  to  give  them  hay  in  a stormy 
night,  but  they  have  no  shed  over  them. 

Lord  Wicklow,  who  stall-feeds  with  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  and  potatoes, 
prefers  the  latter.  The  calves  are  reared  on  the  cows,  or  have  new  milk 
given  to  them  from  the  pail,  and  they  are  housed  in  winter,  and  fed  on 
hay,  with  a few  turnips  or  mangel-wurzel,  each  day. 

Lord  Dunally,  in  a letter  with  which  we  have  bmn  honoured  from  him, 
says,  that  ‘ in  Tipperary  he  has  kept  the  North  Devon  cattle  for  many 
years,  and  much  approves  of  them  for  feeding,  for  the  dairy,  for  working, 
and  also  for  hardness,  or  quality  to  bear  bad  weather. 

His  Lordship  states,  that  the  usual  weight  of  the  native  cattle,  when 
fattened,  is  about  five  hundred  pound.s.  He  also  gives  a favourable  account 
of  the  grazing  properties  of  these  cattle.  He  says,  that  * they  are  oiien 

old  4>.,  a hone  lOi.,  and  so  on.  The  charge  for  a snmm  in  the  mountains,  frOm  Hay  to 
November,  varies  from  6r.  to  16v.,  according  to  the  goodness  of  the  pasture,  la  the  parks 
which  are  kept  up  for  fattening,  it  is  from  to  2/.  lOr.* 

• Mr.  Rawsnn  gives  the  following  account  of  the  strange  privations  to  which  the  cattle 
are  sometimes  exposed.  ‘ The  droves  of  cattle  when  turned  out  are  generally  attended 
by  a solitary  herdsman  and  his  boy,  who  are  obliged  to  keep  boundaries.  Hay  is  never 
dreamed  of  as  necessary ; and  in  case  of  deep  snow  of  long  continuance,  the  healing  bul- 
locks have  nothing  to  resort  to  but  coarse  grass  on  undraiu^  and  unimproved  moors  and 
wet  lauds,  which  have  scarcely  been  trodden  on  during  the  previous  summer.  Turnips, 
rape,  or  even  straw  are  never  thought  of ; nay,  an  extensive  grasier  would  laugh  at  what 
he  would  call  your  folly,  if  you  doubted  the  health  of  his  bullocks  on  his  coarse  bogs. 
Houses  or  coverings  of  any  kind  are  not  thought  of.  Yet  after  all  these  severe  trials  of 
thrifliness,  when  at  four  years  old,  they  are  put  to  fatten  about  the  1st  of  Hay,  and  in 
five  months  are  made  fit  tor  slaughter,' 
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brou([ht  to  be  fat  without  stall-feeding ; and  when  upon  good  land,  only 
require  fodder  with  hay  upon  the  ground  for  about  three  months,  and 
without  housing.  They  are,  however,  frequently  housed,  and  fed  with 
turnips  and  potatoes  with  good  success.' 

Mr.  Moore  O'Farrell  speaks  also  of  the  great  improvement  elfected  in 
the  Irish  cattle  within  the  last  twelve  years,  by  the  importation  of  the 
Durham  breed.  He  says,  that  'they  have  displaced  a cross  of  the  long- 
horn Leicester  on  the  Irish  cow,  and  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
now  prefer  a cross  of  the  Durham  bull,  on  the  Irish  cow,  to  the  pure 
breed,  as  being  less  delicate,  and  giving  a richer  and  greater  quantity  of 
milk but  he  very  properly  adds,  that  ‘ the  two  first  crosses  are  roost 
approved  of.’ 

Sir  Robert  Bateson,  of  Belvoir  Park,  Belfast,  purchased  in  1820,  a 
bull  and  three  cows,  of  Mr.  Charles  Howard  of  Melbuurn,  of  the  best 
short-horn  breed,  which  succeed  admirably  in  that  district. 

Mr.  M'Neil,  of  Larn,  in  Antrim,  tried  a Highland  bull,  but  the  breed 
was  not  improved,  either  for  the  dairy  or  the  butcher. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which,  in  proportion  to  ils 
number  of  acres,  contains  so  many  cattle  or  possesses  so  extensive  a trade 
in  cattle  and  their  produce,  as  Ireland  does.  In  1812,  no  less  than 
79,285  live  oxen  and  cows  were  exported  from  Ireland,  constituting  full 
one-eighth  part  of  the  beef  consumed  in  England,  and  stated  to  be  of  the 
qjficial  value  of  439,1281.  From  that  period,  the  number  seemed  to  be 
gradually  diminishing.  In  1824,  there  were  only  62,393  oxen  and  cows 
exported  ; in  1825,  there  were  63,524,  and  of  the  value  of  about  350,001)1. 
No  later  details  can  he  given,  for  the  traffic  between  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  then  placed  on  the  footing  of  a coasting  trade : the  numbers,  however, 
were  not,  until  lately,  fewer  than  they  were  in  1825. 

Before  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation,  many  inconveniences 
and  difTiciilties  attended  the  transport  of  the  Irish  cattle.  Many  of  them 
were  driven  a hundred  or  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  coast,  where,  if 
the  wind  was  contrary,  they  were  detained  perhaps  several  days,  with  a 
very  scanty  allowance  uf  food.  They  had  none  on  the  voyage  ; and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  English  shore,  they  were  ofien  in  a starved  state,  and 
scarcely  able  to  walk.  This  may  be  placed  in  another  point  of  view. 
In  a dry  summer,  the  English  fed  cattle  are  sent  to  some  of  the  markets, 
and  particularly  to  those  on  the.  western  coast,  and  especially  Liverpool, 
to  great  disadvantage.  From  the  scarcity  of  food  and  water,  they  do  not 
arrive  in  u prime  slate  of  fatness  ; they  have  a lung  way  to  be  driven,  and 
are  often  badly  supported  on  the  road.  In  Ireland,  they  have  had  a 
capital  summer  for  giazing,  never  wanting  gross  or  water, — and  the  finest 
lung-horned  cattle,  a breed  now  almost  extinct  in  this  country,  are  sent 
over  in  the  highest  condition.  Such  is  the  facility  of  conveyance,  that  a 
gleam-packet  with  a cargo  of  fat  cattle  will  leave  Ireland  one  day,  and 
have  delivered  and  be  cleared  out  in  good  time  on  the  following  day. 

In  addiiioii  to  this  transport  of  cattle  for  the  graziers  in  England, 
Ireland  supplies  an  immense  quantity  of  beeti  for  the  navy  and  merchants’ 
vessels  at  all  periods.  During  the  late  war,  the  cattle  slaughtered  at 
Cork  for  the  use  of  the  navy  were,  perhaps,  more  numerous  than  ail  that 
Were  disposed  of  in  every  other  way.  Mr.  Culley  saw  at  one  fair  at 
Ballinasloe,  in  Roscommon,  35,000  head  of  cattle,  and  half  of  them 
fat,  all  of  which  were  bought  up  for  slaughter  at  Cork. 

OI  the  vexatious  mode  in  which  the  business  between  the  gra- 
zier and  the  contractor  was  often  transacted,  we  subjoin  in  a note 
a somewhat  humorous  account,  extracted  from  Dutton’s  Survey  of 
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the  county  of  Clare*:  we  hope  that  the  picture  is  not' a little  over- 
charged. 

Ttie  perfect  establishment  of  steam  navigation,  while  it  affords  facilities 
for  the  transport  of  live-stock,  yields  still  greater  ones  for  the  carriage  of 
the  carcase ; and  cattle  may  now  be  slaughtered  in  the  evening  at  any 
of  the  ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  sent  to  Liverpool,  and, 
by  means  of  the  railway,  even  to  Manchester,  in  time  for  the  morrow’s 
market. 

We  have  stated  that  the  old  breed  of  Irish  cattle  is  most  valued  for  the 
dairy,  'fhey  give,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  a much  greater  quantity  of 
milk  than  the  long-horns,  and  richer  in  butter.  A cow  is  supposed  to 
yield  from  84  lbs.  to  112  lbs.  of  butter  in  the  year;  a very  good  cow  will 

* When  the  merchants  are  combined,  tire  graziers  are  completely  at  their  mercy,  and 
suffer,  not  only  every  kind  of  imli^ity  of  treatmeut  from  these  ^at  men,  but 

leriuu-i  losses  from  the  cheating  of  every  jierson  concerned  in  slaughtering  these  caitle.  As 
it  is  scarcely  known  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  may  be  at  least  amusing  to  detail 
the  business  a little.  The  grazier,  finding  no  agent  utlending  the  fairs  to  buy,  except 
some  trusty  friend  of  the  merchants,  who  reails  a letter  from  Cork  or  Limerick  stating 
the  rumours  of  a peace  or  the  expected  very  low  price,  is  obliged  to  drive  his  cattle  to 
either  of  these  markets. 

After  driving  them  into  either  of  these  towns,  he  waits  u}>on  the  great  man,  and  with 
all  humility,  begs  to  know  if  he  wants  any  fat  cattle ; after  a good  deal  of  pretended 
hurry  of  busineks,  and  waiting  fur  a repetition  of  the  question,  ' he  believes  he  shall  not 

want  anything  more  than  what  he  has  ^ready  engaged,  but  to  oblige  Mr. , he  will 

endeavour  to  make  room  fur  them ; as  to  the  price,  it  is  to  be  regulated  by  what  the 
other  graziers  receive.* 

tVlien  this  is  settled,  he  must  drive  his  beasts  to  a slaughter-house,  many  of  which  are 
erected  for  this  pur|iose.  He  pays  for  this  a high  price,  and  must  give  also  the  lieads 
amt  offal  U«  must  sit  up  all  night,  superintending  the  slaughtering,  and  must  silently 
observe  every  species  of  fraud  committed  by  the  very  worst  kind  of  butchers  ; for,  os  has 
freipiently  hap]H!ned,  if  resentful  language  is  used  to  those  scoundrels,  they  begin  to 
whui  their  kmves,  and  put  themselves  in  an  assassinating  altitude.  This  in  a slaughter- 
ing-house at  night,  and  amongst  tho  horrid  sceue  of  carnage  around  him,  requires  ao 
small  share  of  nerve. 

Ivext  inurniug,  without  taking  any  rest,  he  must  bring  his  meat  to  tlie  cutters  up  ; 
here,  unless  they  are  feed,  begins  the  second  part  of  the  fraud  be  has  to  suffer.  First, 
they  take  for  their  perquisites  several  pounds  of  his  best  beef ; and  if  he  has  cows,  unless 
they  are  well  paid,  wiil  cut  away  large  quantities  of  the  udder,  which  they  call  uffal,  and 
which  is  the  projierty  of  the  merchant,  though  he  pays  nothing  for  it  The  merchant 
also  gets  the  tongues ; and  if,  perhaps,  the  grazier  wants  a few , must  buy  them  at  the  rate 
of  three  shillings  each. 

The  third  scene  liegins  at  tho  scales : here  another  perquisite  must  be  paid,  and  much 
goo<l  meat  is  refused,  because,  truly,  it  should  be  a few  pounds  less  than  the  stipulated 
weight  per  beast. 

An  appeal  then  is  made  to  the  great  man,—^  he  is  gone  out,’-^*  he  won't  be  home  to- 
night,he  is  so  busy  he  can't  be  seen;*  at  length,  {lerhups,  he  ia  visible, — and  when 
maiters  arc  explained, — Really,  Sir,  1 do  not  wish  to  take  your  cattle;  the  jiricea  1 
receive  in  England  are  so  low,  1 shall  lose  by  my  contract ; suppose  you  would  try  if  you 
could  do  better  elsewhere,  but  I will  agree  to  talce  your  beef,  though  below  the  weight,  if 
you  make  the  terms  lower.'  The  grazier  has  now  no  redress,  and  must  agree  to  any 
temw.  The  business  does  not  end  hare.  Than  be  enquires  what  mode  of  payment; 
bills  at  ninety-one  days  are  the  best  terms  he  can  get.  lie  then  applies  to  a chuudier  to 
buy  his  fat.  When  this  is  settled,  the  tanner  must  be  waited  on;  and  here,  as  well  as 
with  the  chandler,  bills  at  a long  date  are  the  only  payment  he  can  receive ; and  as  they 
are  generally  men  of  small  or  no  capital,  if  their  speculations  should  not  succeed,  their 
bills  are  worth  little. 

This  is  hut  a small  part  of  the  gross  indignities  the  grazier  hat  to  suffer.  He  has  to 
transact  a business  totally  foreign  to  his  habits  of  life,  consequently  unable  to  c«q>e  wiih 
those,  who,  from  their  iufancy,  are  used  to  the  tricks  practised  in  this  business,  and, 
therefore,  able  to  avoid  them,  or  turn  them,  perhaps,  to  their  own  benefit.  The  price 
depends,  nut  only  on  th«  causes  before-mentiunetl,  but  on  the  size  of  tlie  lieast, — those  of 
a large  size  bringing  more  jier  cwt.  than  those  of  a smaller  one.  which  is  a premium  on 
large  bone;  and  cows  are  always  lower  in  price  than  oxen,  though  they  are  sent  to 
Kogland  in  the  »ame  packages ; and,  if  fat,  go  as  the  best  beef,  called  planter’s  mess. 
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;ield  Ij^cwt. ; about  half  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  fiimily,  or  in  the 
country,  and  the  remainder  is  exported  to  England.  Carlow  has  the  repu- 
tation of  producing  the  best  butter ; but  the  firkins  containing  that  which  is 
manufactured  in  all  the  surrounding  counties  are  often  branded  with  the 
name  of  Carlow.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  London,  and  is  often  sold  for 
Cambridge  butter ; but  much  of  the  Irish  butter  is  very  salt,  and  some- 
times smoky  and  tallowy.  In  fact,  there  are  three  distinct  sorts  of  butter 
in  the  Irish  market.  The  best  is  sent  to  Dublin  and  to  England ; and 
from  the  latter  country,  exported  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  An 
inferior  sort  finds  a market  in  Spain  ; and  an  inferior  still,  used  to  be  sent 
to  Boulogne.  In  Cork,  the  half  Holdemess  breed  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
dairy.  The  principal  dairy  counties  are — Carlow,  Cork,  Fermanagh, 
Kerry,  Leitrim,  Longford,  Sligo,  Waterford,  and  Westmeath. 

Very  little  cheese  is  made  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  LONG  HORNS. 

In  the  district  of  Craven,  a fertile  comer  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
bordering  on  Lancashire,  and  separated  from  Westmoreland  chiefly 
by  the  western  moorlands,  there  has  been,  from  the  earliest  records  of 
British  agriculture,  a peculiar  and  valuable  breed  of  cattle.  They  were 
distinguished  from  the  home-breds  of  other  counties,  by  a disproportionate 
and  frequently  unbecoming  length  of  horn.  In  the  old  breed  this  horn 
frequently  projected  nearly  horizontally  on  either  side,  but  as  the  cattle 
were  improved  the  horn  assumed  other  directions ; it  hung  down  so  that 
the  animal  could  scarcely  graze,  or  it  curved  so  as  to  threaten  to  meet  be- 
fore the  muzzle,  and  so  also  to  prevent  the  beast  from  grazing  ; or  imme- 
diately under  the  jaw,  and  so  to  lock  the  lower  jaw ; or  the  points  pre- 
sented themselves  against  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  face,  threatening  to 
perforate  them.  We  have  given  a similar  description  of  the  improved 
Irish  breed.  In  proportion  as  the  breed  became  improved  the  horns 
lengthened,  and  they  are  characteristically  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
‘ The  Long  Homs.’  The  cut  of  the  Irish  cattle  in  page  181,  will  give  no 
unfaithful  representation  of  their  general  appearance  and  form.  Cattle  of  a 
similar  description  were  found  on  tlie  districts  of  Lancashire  bordering  on 
Craven,  and  also  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Westmoreland;  but  tradi- 
tion, in  both  of  these  districts,  pointed  to  Craven  as  the  original  habitation 
of  the  loiig-hom  breed.  If  there  gradually  arose  any  difierence  between 
them,  it  was  that  the  Craven  beasts  were  the  broadest  in  the  chine,  the 
shortest,  the  handsomest,  and  the  quickest  feeders  ; the  Lancashire  ones 
were  larger,  longer  in  the  quarters,  but  with  a fall  behind  the  shoulders, 
and  not  so  level  on  the  chine. 

Whence  these  cattle  were  derived  was  and  still  is  a disputed  point.  Our 
opinion  of  this  matter  has  been  already  expressed  when  treating  of  the 
Irish  cattle. 

The  long  horns  seem  to  have  first  appeared  in  Craven,  and  gra- 
dually to  have  spread  along  the  western  coast,  and  to  have  occupied 
almost  exclusively  the  midland  counties. 
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There  are,  as  in  Ireland,  two  distinct  breeds  ^ the  smaller  Cravens 
inhabiting  the  mountains  and  moorlands,  hardy,  useful,  valued  by  the  cot- 
tager and  little  farmer  on  account  of  the  cheapness  with  which  they  are 
kept,  the  superior  quantity  and  excellent  quality  of  the  milk  which  tiiey 
yield,  and  the  aptitude  with  which  they  fatten  when  removed  to  better 
pasture.  The  larger  Cravens,  occupying  a more  level  and  richer  pasture, 
are  fair  milkers,  although  in  proportion  to  their  size  not  equal  to  the 
others ; but  possess  a tendency  to  fatten  and  acquire  extraordinary  bulk 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  short-horns  of  the  present  day. 

As  either  of  these  found  their  way  to  other  districts,  they  mingled  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  the  native  cattle,  or  they  felt  the  inBuence  of 
change  of  climate  and  soil,  and  gradually  adapted  themselves  to  their  new 
situation  ; and  each  assumed  a peculiarity  of  form  which  characterised  it 
as  belonging  to  a certain  district,  and  rendered  it  valuable  and  almost 
perfect  there.  The  Cheshire,  the  Derbyshire,  the  Nottinghamshire,  the 
Staffordshire,  the  Oxfordshire,  and  the  Wiltshire  cattle  were  all  essentially 
long-horns,  but  each  had  its  distinguishing  feature,  which  seemed  best  to 
fit  it  for  its  situation,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  bred.  Having 
assumed  a decided  character,  varying  only  with  peculiar  local  circum- 
stances, the  old  long-horns,  like  the  Devons,  the  Uerefords,  and  the  Scotch, 
continued  nearly  the  same.  There  is  no  authentic  detail  of  their  distin- 
guishing points.  Mr.  Culley  says  that  * the  kind  of  cattle  most  esteemed 
before  Mr.  Bakewell’s  time  were  the  large,  long-bodied,  big-boned,  coarse, 
flat-sided  kind,  and  often  lyery  or  black-fleshed.’  This,  however,  is  rather 
too  severe  a censure  on  the  Cravens  or  Lancashire  heasts  of  that  day. 
From  hints  given  by  old  writers,  we  may  conclude  that  some  of  them  at 
least  were  characterized  by  their  roundness  and  length  of  carcass,  coarse- 
ness of  bone,  thickness  and  yet  mellowness  of  hide,  and  the  rich  quality 
although  not  abundant  quantity  of  their  milk. 


[(Mf  Cnneti  Ba//.] 
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The  foreofoingf  cut  contains  the  portrait  of  a Craven  bull  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  supposed  to  bear  about  him  many  of  the  characters  of  the 
old  breed.  He  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Harvey  as  he  stood  in  Smithiield 
market. 

Here  were  evident  materials  for  some  skilful  breeder  to  work  upon  ; a 
connexion  of  excellencies  and  defects  by  no  means  inseparable.  That 
which  was  {rood  might  be  rendered  more  valuable,  and  the  alloy  might 
be  easily  thrown  otf.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  the  year  1720  that 
any  agriculturist  seemed  to  possess  sufficient  science  and  spirit  to  attempt 
the  work  of  improvement  in  good  earnest.  A blacksmith  and  farrier,  of 
Linton,  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  very  borders  of  Leicestershire,  who  at  the 
same  time  rented  a little  farm,  has  the  honour  of  standing  first  on  the 
list  His  name  was  Welby.  He  had  a valuable  breed  of  cows,  which 
came  from  Drakelow  house,  a seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresley,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Trent,  about  a mile  from  Burton.  He  prided  himself  much  in 
them,  and  they  deserved  the  care  which  ho  took  in  improving  them  and 
keeping  the  breed  pure ; but  a disease,  which  defied  all  remedial  measures 
then  known,  broke  out  and  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  them,  thus  half 
ruining  Welby,  and  putting  a final  stop  to  his  speculations. 

Soon  alter  this  Mr.  Webster,  of  Canley,  near  Coventry,  distinguished 
himself  as  a breeder.  He  too  worked  upon  Sir  Thomas  Gresley’s  stock, 
some  of  whose  cows  he  brought  with  him  when  he  first  settled  at  Canley. 
He  was  at  considerable  trouble  in  procuring  bulls  from  Lancashire  and 
Westmoreland,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  best  stock  of  cattle  then  known. 
One  of  his  admirers  says  that  ‘he  possessed  the  best  stock,  especially  of 
heace,  that  ever  were,  or  ever  will  be  bred  in  the  kingdom.’  This  is  high 
praise,  and  is  recorded  as  evidence  of  the  excellent  quality  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's breed. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  such  meagre  accounts  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  early  improvers  of  cattle.  Little  more  is  known  of  Mr. 
Webster  than  that  he  established  the  Canley  breed,  some  portion  of  whose 
blood  flowed  in  every  improved  long-horn  beast, 

The  bull.  Dloxedoe,  the  Hubback  of  the  long  horns,  and,  like  him, 
indebted  to  accident  for  the  discovery  of  his  value,  was  out  of  a three- 
year  old  heifer  of  Mr.  Webster’s,  by  a Lancashire  bull,  belonging  to  a 
neighbour.  When  a yearling  lie  was  so  unpromising  that  he  was  dis- 
carded and  sold  to  a person  of  the  name  of  Bloxedge,  (hence  the  name  of 
the  beast.)  but  turning  out  a remarkably  good  stock-getler,  Mr.  Webster 
re  purchased  him,  and  used  him  for  several  seasons.  He  was  aflerwnrds 
sold  to  Mr.  Hanison,  of  Deakenedge,  in  Warwickshire,  and  Mr.  Flavel,  of 
Hogshill,  where  he  died. 

Now  appeared  the  chief  improver  of  the  long-horns,  and  to  whom  his 
cotempomries  and  posterity  have  adjudged  the  merit  of  creating  as  it 
were  a new  breed  of  cattle.  It  is  a disgrace  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
times  that  Bakewell  should  have  been  suffered  to  pass  away  without  some 
authentic  record  of  what  he  effected,  and  the  principles  that  guided  him, 
and  the  means  by  which  his  ohjects  were  accomplished. 

The  only  memoir  we  have  of  Robert  Bakewell  is  a fugitive  paper  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Irom  which  every  Writer  has  borrowed,  and  his 
obligation  to  such  a source  none  has  condescended  to  acknowledge.  It 
tells  us  that  Robert  Bakewell  was  born  at  Dishley,  in  Leicestershire,  about 
1725.  His  father  and  grandfather  had  resided  on  the  same  estate.  Hav- 
ing remarked  that  domestic  animals  in  general  produced  others  possessing 
qualities  nearly  similar  to  their  own,  he  conceived  that  he  had  ouly  to 
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select  from  the  most  valuable  breeds,  such  as  promised  to  return  the 
greatest  possible  emolument  to  the  breeder,  and  that  he  should  then  be 
able,  by  careful  attention  to  prog;ressive  improvement,  to  produce  a breed 
whence  he  could  derive  a maximum  of  advantage. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  excellent  notion,  he  made  excursions  into 
different  parts  of  England,  in  order  to  inspect  the  diflerent  breeds,  and  to 
select  those  that  were  best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  the  most  valuable 
of  their  kind  ; and  his  residence  and  his  early  habits  disposed  him  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  long- horn  cattle. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precise  principles  which  guided  him,  nor  of 
the  motives  that  influenced  him  in  the  various  selections  which  he  made; 
but  Mr.  Marshall,  who  says  tliat  he  * was  repeatedly  favoured  with  oppor* 
tunities  of  making  ample  observations  on  Mr.  Bakewell’s  practice,  and 
with  liberal  communications  from  him  on  all  rural  subjects,’  gives  us  some 
cine.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  ‘it  is  not  his  intention  to  deal  out  Mr. 
Bakewell’s  private  opinions,  or  even  to  attempt  a recital  of  his  particular 
practice.’  Mr.  Marshall  was  doubtless  influenced  by  an  honourable 
motive  in  williholdiiig  so  much  that  would  have  been  highly  valuable ; and 
we  can  only  regret  that  he  was  so  situated  as  to  have  this  motive  pressing 
upon  his  mind. 

He  speaks  of  the  general  principles  of  breeding ; and  when  he  does 
this  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Bakewell,  we  shall  nut  be  very  wrong 
in  concluding  that  these  Were  the  principles  by  wliich  that  great  agricultu- 
rist was  influenced. 

• The  most  general  principle,’  he  says,  (we  are  referring  to  his  ‘ Eco- 
nomy of  the  Midland  Counties,’  vol.  i.  p.  297)  ‘ is  beauty  of  form.  It  is 
observable,  however,  that  this  principle  was  more  closely  attended  to  at 
the  outset  of  improvement  (under  an  idea  in  some  degree  falsely  groundeil, 
that  the  beauty  of  form  and  utility  are  inseparable)  than  at  present,  when 
men  who  have  long  been  conversant  in  practice  make  a distinction  be- 
tween a “useful  sort”  and  a sort  which  is  merely  “ handsome.” 

* The  next  principle  attended  to  is  a proportion  of  parts,  or  what  may  be 
called  utility  of  form  in  distinction  from  beauty  of  form  ; thus  the  parts 
which  are  deemed  offal,  or  which  bear  an  inferior  price  at  market,  should 
be  small  in  proportion  to  the  better  parts. 

‘ A third  principle  of  improvement  is  the  texture  of  the  muscular  parts, 
or  what  is  termed  Jlesh,  a quality  of  live  stock  which,  familiar  as  it  may 
lung  have  been  to  the  butcher  and  the  consumer,  had  not  been  suiflciently 
attended  to  by  breeders,  whatever  it  might  have  been  by  graziers.  This 
principle  involved  the  fact  that  the  grain  of  the  meat  depended  wholly  on 
the  breed,  and  not,  as  had  been  before  considered,  on  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mal. But  the  principle  which  engrossed  the  greatest  share  of  attention, 
and  which,  above  all  others,  is  entitled  to  the  grazier’ $ attention,  \%  fatten- 
ing quality,  or  a natural  propensity  to  acquire  a state  of  fatness  at  an  early 
age.  and  when  in  full  keep,  and  in  a short  space  of  time ; a quality  which 
is  clearly  found  to  be  hereditary.’ 

Therefore,  in  Bakeweli's  opinion,  every  thing  depended  on  breed,  and  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  the  form,  the  quality  of  the  flesh  and  the  propensity 
to  fatness  were,  in  the  offspring,  the  natural  consequence  of  similar 
qualities  in  the  parents.  His  whole  attention  was  centered  in  these  four 
points ; and  he  never  forgot  that  they  were  compatible  with  each  other, 
and  might  be  occasionally  found  united  in  the  same  individual. 

Improvement  had  hitherto  been  attempted  to  be  produced  by  selecting 
females  from  the  native  stock  of  the  country,  and  crossing  them  with 
males  of  an  alien  breed.  Mr.  Bakeweli's  good  sense  led  him  to  imagine 
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that  the  object  might  be  belter  accomplished  by  uniting  the  superior 
branches  of  the  same  breed,  than  by  any  mixture  of  foreign  ones. 

On  this  new  and  judicious  principle  he  started.  He  purchased  two 
long-hom  heifers  fh>m  Mr.  Webster,  and  he  procured  a promising  long- 
horn bull  from  Westmoreland.  To  these  and  their  progeny  he  confined 
himself ; coupling  them  as  he  thought  he  could  best  increase,  or  establish 
some  excellent  point,  or  speedily  and  effectually  remove  a faulty  one. 

As  his  stock  increased,  he  was  enabled  to  avoid  the  injurious  and  ener- 
vating consequence  of  breeding  too  dotely  ‘ in  and  in.'  'Ihe  breed  was  the 
same,  but  he  could  interpose  a remove  or  two,  between  the  members  of 
the  same  family.  He  could  preserve  all  the  excellencies  of  the  breed, 
without  the  danger  of  deterioration ; and  the  rapidity  of  the  improve- 
ment which  he  effected  was  only  equalled  by  its  extent 

Many  years  did  not  pass  before  his  stock  was  unrivalled  for  the  round- 
ness of  its  form,  and  the  smallness  of  its  bone,  and  its  aptitude  to  acquire 
external  fat ; while  they  were  small  consumers  of  food  in  proportion  to 
their  size  ; but  at  the  same  time,  their  qualities  as  milkers  were  very  con- 
siderably lessened.  The  grazier  could  not  too  highly  value  the  Dishley, 
or  new  Leicester  long-hom ; but  the  dairyttMn,  and  the  lUUe  farmer, 
clung  to  the  old  breed  as  most  useful  for  their  purpose. 

Mr.  Bakeweil  had  many  prejudices  opposed  to  him,  and  many  difhcul- 
ties  to  surmount,  and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  was  more 
than  once  involved  in  considerable  embarrassment;  but  he  lived  to  see 
the  perfect  success  of  his  undertaking*. 

He  died  when  verging  on  his  seventieth  year.  His  countenance  be- 
spoke activity,  and  a high  degree  of  benevolence.  His  manners  were 
frank  and  pleasing,  and  well  calculated  to  maintain  the  extensive  popu- 
larity he  had  acquired.  His  hospitality  to  strangers  was  bounded  only  by 
his  means. 

Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  humanity  towards  the  various  tribes 
of  animats  under  his  management.  He  would  not  suffer  the  slightest  act 
of  cruelty  to  be  perpetrated  by  any  of  his  servants,  and  he  sternly  depre- 
cated the  barbarities  practised  by  butchers  and  drovers ; showing,  by 
examples  on  his  own  farm,  the  most  pleasing  instances  of  docility  in  every 
animalf. 

* In  that  pleasing  and  instructive  work,  * Illustrations  of  Natural  History','  we  find 
the  following  ingenious,  but  too  severe  criticism,  on  Bakewell's  system.  ‘ It  was  his 
grand  maxim,  that  the  bones  of  an  animal  intended  for  food  could  not  be  too  small,  and 
tliat  the  fat  being  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  caicase,  it  could  consequently  not  be  too 
abundant.  In  pursuance  of  this  leading  theory,  by  inducing  a preternatur^  smallness 
of  bone,  and  rotundity  of  carcass,  he  sought  to  cover  the  bones  of  all  his  animals  exter- 
nally with  masses  of  fat.  Thus,  the  entirely  new  Leicester  breed,  from  their  excessive 
tendency  to  fatten,  produce  too  small  a quantity  of  eatable  meat,  and  that,  too,  necessarily 
of  inferior  flavour  and  quality.  They  are  in  general  found  defective  in  weight,  propor- 
tionably  to  their  bulk,  and  if  not  thoroughly  fattened,  their  flesh  is  crude  and  without 
flavour : while,  if  they  be  so,  their  carcasses  produce  little  else  but  fat,  a very  considerable 
part  of  which  must  be  sold  at  an  inferior  price,  to  make  candles  instead  of  food,  not  to 
forget  the  very  great  waste  that  must  ever  attend  the  consumption  of  ovei-fattened  meat. 

* This  great  and  sagacious  improver,  very  justly  disgusted  at  the  sight  of  those  huge, 
gaunt,  leggy,  and  misshapen  animals  with  whicli  his  vicinity  abounded,  and  which 
scarcely  any  length  of  time  or  quantity  of  food  would  thoroughly  fatten,  patriotically 
determined  upon  raising  a more  sightly  and  a more  profltable  breed  ; yet,  rather  unfor- 
tunately, his  seal  impelled  him  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Having  painfully,  and  at  much 
cost,  nosed  a variety  of  cattle,  the  chief  merit  of  which  is  to  m^e  tat,  he  has  apparently 
laid  his  disciples  and  successors  under  the  necessity  of  substituting  another  that  will 
make  lean.’ — p.  5 — 8. 

f The  writer  in  the  * Gentleman’s  Magaxine,*  to  whom  we  have  before  referred,  says 
that  ‘ tl»  gentleness  ofthe  difibieut  breeds  of  cattle  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  any 
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Mr.  Bukewetl’s  celebrated  bull  Twopenny  was  tlie  produce  of  the 
Westmoreland  bull,  out  of  old  Comely,  who  was  one  of  the  two  heifers 
purcha.Hed  from  Mr.  Webster;  therefore  he  was,  by  the  side  of  his  dam, 
a direct  descendant  of  (he  Canley  blood. 

Mr.  Bakewell  had  afterwards  a more  valuable  bull  than  this,  named  D. 
He  retained  him  principally  for  his  own  use,  except  that  he  was  let  for 
part  of  a season  to  Mr.  Fowler,  and  that  a few  cows  were  brought  to  him 
at  five  g^uineas  a cow.  He  was  got  by  a son  of  Twopenny,  out  of  a 
daughter  and  sister  of  the  same  bull,  she  being  the  produce  of  his  own 
dam.  The  method  of  rearing  the  young,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Bakewell, 
was  not  very  difierent  from  that  now  in  use.  * The  calves  sucked  for  a 
week  or  a fortnight,  according  to  their  strength  ; new  milk  in  the  pail 
was  then  given  a few  meals;  next,  new  milk  and  skim*milk  mixed,  a few 
meals  more  ; then  skim-milk  alone,  or  porridge  made  with  milk,  water, 
ground  oats,  &c-,  and  sometimes  oil-cake,  until  cheese*making  com- 
menced, if  it  was  a dairy  farm ; after  which,  whey  porridge,  or  sweet 
whey  in  the  field,  being  careful  to  house  them  in  the  night  until  the 
warm  weather  was  confirmed.  Bull  calves,  and  high-bred  heifers,  however, 
were  suffered  to  remain  at  the  teat  until  they  were  six,  nine,  or  perhaps 
twelve  months  old,  letting  them  run  with  their  dams,  or  more  frequently 
less  valuable  cows  or  heilers*,' 

Starting  a few  years  afterwards,  and  rivalling  Mr.  Bakewell  iu  the 
value  of  his  cattle,  was  Mr.  Fowler  of  Rollwright,  in  Oxiurd.shire,  on  the 
borders  of  Warwickshire.  His  cows  were  also  of  the  Canley  breed  ; most 
of  them  having  been  purchased  from  Mr.  Bakewell ; and  hi.s  bull  Shak- 
speare,  the  best  stock-getter  that  the  long-horn  breed  ever  possessed,  was 
got  by  D,  out  of  a daughter  of  Twopenny,  and  therefore  of  pure  Canley 
blood. 

Mr.  Marshall  gives  the  following  description  of  this  bull,  and  a very 
intere.stiiig  and  instructive  one  it  is.  It  is  a beautiful  explication  of  some 
of  the  grand  principles  of  breeding.  ' This  bull  is  a striking  specimen  of 
what  naturalists  term  accidejital  varietiet.  Though  bred  iu  the  manner 

observer.  It  seemed  to  run  through  them  all.  At  an  age  when  roost  of  his  brethren  ere 
either  foaming  or  bellowing  with  rage  and  madnesM,  old  C,  a bull,  a ton  of  the  old  i>arent 
Comely,  had  all  the  gentleness  of  a lamb,  both  in  his  look  and  action.  He  would  lick 
the  hand  of  his  feeder;  and  if  any  one  patted  or  scratched  him,  he  would  bow  himself 
down  almost  on  his  knees.' 

The  same  writer  describes  Mr.  Bakewell’s  servants,  one  of  whom  had  been  with  him 
20  years,  and  another  32,  and  another  40  years.  He  likewise  gives  a curious  account  of 
Mr.  Bakewell's  hall.  * The  separate  joints  and  points  of  each  of  the  mure  celebrated  of 
his  cattle  were  preserved  in  pickle,  or  hung  up  side  by  side ; showing  the  thickness  of  the 
flesh  and  external  fat  on  each,  and  the  smallness  of  the  offal.  There  were  also  skeletons 
of  the  difierent  breeds,  that  they  might  be  com^iared  with  each  other,  and  the  compara- 
tive difierence  marked.  Some  joints  of  beef,  the  relics  of  old  Comely,  the  mother  of  the 
stock,  and  who  was  slaughtered  when  her  existence  hail  become  burdensome  to  her,  were 
particularly  remarked.  The  fat  of  the  sirloin  on  the  outside  was  four  indies  in  thickness.' 

Mr.  Young,  in  bis  EasternTour,  gives  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  manage- 
ment of  the  cattle — ‘ Another  peculiarity  is  the  amazing  gentleness  in  which  he  brings  up 
these  animals.  All  his  bulls  idand  still  in  the  field  to  examined : the  way  of  driving 
them  from  one  field  to  another,  or  home,  is  by  a little  switch : he  or  bis  men  walk  by  their 
tide,  and  guide  them  with  the  stick  wherever  they  please ; and  they  are  accustomed  to  this 
method  from  being  calves.  A lad,  with  a stick  three  feet  long,  and  as  big  av  his  finger, 
will  conduct  a bull  away  from  other  bulls,  and  his  cows,  from  one  end  of  the  farm  to 
the  other.  All  this  gentleness  it  merely  the  effect  of  management;  and  the  mischief 
often  done  by  bulls  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  practices  very  contrary,  or  else  to  a total 
neglect.' 

* Marshall’s  Midland  Counties,  vol.  i.  p.  358. 
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that  has  been  mentionect,  he  scarcely  inherits  a single  point  of  the  long- 
horned  breed,  his  horns  excepted.  When  I saw  him  in  1784,  then  six 
years  old,  and  somewhat  below  his  usual  condition,  lliough  by  no  means 
low  in  flesh,  he  was  of  this  description. 

‘ His  head,  chap  and  neck  remarkably  fine  and  clean;  his  chest  extra- 
ordinarily deep, — his  brisket  down  to  his  knees.  His  chine  thin,  and 
rising  a^ve  the  shoulder  points,  leaving  a hollow  on  each  side  behind 
them.  His  loin,  of  course,  narrow  at  the  chine;  but  remarkably  wide 
at  the  hips,  which  protuberate  in  a singular  manner.  His  quarters  long 
in  reality,  but  in  appearance  short ; occasioned  by  a singular  formation  of 
the  rump.  At  first  sight,  it  appears  as  if  the  tail,  which  stands  forward, 
had  been  severed  from  the  vertebra;  by  the  chop  of  a cleaver,  one  of  the 
vertebrae  extracted,  and  the  tail  forced  up  to  make  good  the  joint ; an 
appearance,  which,  on  examining,  is  occasioned  by  some  remarkable 
wreaths  of  fat  formed  round  the  setting  on  of  the  tail ; a circumstance 
which  in  a picture  would  be  deemed  a deformity,  but  as  a point  is  in  the 
highest  estimation.  The  round  bones  snug,  but  the  thighs  rather  full 
atid  remarkably  let  down.  The  legs  short  and  their  bone  fine.  The 
carcase,  throughout,  (the  chine  excepted)  large,  roomy,  deep,  and  well 
spread. 

‘ His  horns  apart,  he  had  every  point  of  a Holderness  or  a Teeswater 
bull*.  Could  his  horns  have  b^n  changed,  he  would  have  passed  in 
Yorkshire  as  an  ordinary  bull  of  either  of  those  breeds.  His  two  ends 
would  have  been  thought  tolerably  good,  but  his  middle  very  deficient ; 
and  I am  of  opinion,  that  had  he  been  put  to  cows  of  those  breeds,  his 
stock  would  have  been  of  a moderate  quality ; but  being  put  to  cows 
deficient  where  he  was  full,  (the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  excepted,)  and 
full  where  he  was  deficient,  he  has  raised  the  long-homed  breed  to  a 
degree  of  perfection,  which  without  so  extraordinary  a prodigy  they  never 
might  have  reached.’  > 

No  wonder  that  a form  so  uncommon  should  strike  the  improvers  of 
this  breed  of  stock,  or  that  points  they  had  been  so  long  striving  in 
vain  to  produce,  should  be  rated  at  a high  price.  His  owner  was  the 
first  to  estimate  his  worth,  and  could  never  be  induced  to  part  with  him 
except  to  Mr.  Princep,  who  hired  him  for  two  seasons,  at  the  unusual 
price  of  eighty  guineas  a season.  He  covered  until  he  was  ten  years  old, 
but  then,  although  otherwise  healthy,  he  became  paralytic  in  his  hind 
quarters,  and,  consequently,  useless.  His  sire,  D,  at  the  age  of  12  or 
13,  was  more  active  than  bulls  usually  are  at  three  or  four  years  old. 

At  a public  sale  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  cattle,  in  1791,  the  following  prices 
were  given  for  some  of  the  favourite  beasts.  This  is  a suificient  pr<K>f  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  improved  Leiceslers  were  now  beginuiiig  to 
be  held. 


BULLS.  £.  a d. 

Garrick,  five  years  old  . . , 250  0 0 

Sultan,  two  years  old  . . , 230  0 0 

Washington,  do.  . , . , 215  0 0 

A,  by  Garrick,  one  year  old  . . 157  0 0 

Young  Sultan,  do.  . . . 210  0 0 

E,  by  Garrick,  do.  . . . 152  0 0 


* This  may  t>c  tnie,  acconling  to  the  character  of  the  short-horns  at  that  time,  but 
Shmkspeare  does  not  so  strictly  reserable  them  in  their  present  improved  state. 
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Hrimlled  Bcauly,  by  Shakspeare 

£. 

. 273 

0 

d. 

0 

Sister  to  Garrick  ... 

120 

0 

0 

Nell,  by  do.  . . . 

. 136 

0 

0 

Young  Nell,  by  brother  of  do. 

126 

0 

0 

Black  Heifer 

. 141 

0 

0 

I)ain  of  Washington 

194 

0 

0 

I’illy  breed  of  cattle  produced* 

4289 

4 

6 

Another  improver  of  the  long- horns  deserves  mention  before  we 
proceed,  and  that  is  Mr.  Princep  of  Croxall,  in  Derbyshire.  He  was 
supposed,  at  that  time,  to  have  the  best  dairy  of  long;-horn  cows  in  the 
whole  of  the  midland  counties.  He  originally  bred  them  from  a cow  of 
the  name  of  Bright,  who  was  got  by  Mr.  Webster’s  Bloxedge,  the  father 
of  the  Cunley  blood,  and  he  much  improved  his  breed  ttirough  the  me- 
dium of  Shakspeare,  which,  as  >re  have  just  stated,  he  hired  of  Mr. 
Fowler  for  two  successive  seasons.  It  was  remarked,  that  every  cow  and 
heifer  of  the  Shakspeare  blood  could  be  recognised  at  first  sight  as  a 
descendant  of  his  t. 

Mr.  Paget  of  Ibstock,  in  Leicestershire,  should  be  added  to  the  list  of 
the  improvers  of  the  long-horns.  His  cattle  were  of  the  purest  of  the 
Kollwright  blood,  and  consequently  of  the  Canley  stock. 

Mr.  Mundy  of  Derby  must  not  he  forgotten,  whose  cattle,  although 
not  so  large  as  some  of  the  improved  Leicesters,  were  excelled  by  none 
in  beauty  of  form  or  aptitude  to  fatten  \ : and,  last  of  all,  mention  should 

* Mr.  Fowler  used  to  conduct  hU  business  on  th«  old  principle  of  selling.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall  says  tliat  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk  used  to  have  all  the  cow  calves  he  cuuld  spare  at  ten 
guineas  each,  taking  them  when  young;  and  in  I7tid,  Mr.  Fowler  had  ten  bulUcalvet, 
for  which  hu  refused  50U  guineas.  The  practice  of  letting  bulls  originated  in  tliis  dis- 
trict, aud  chiefly  with  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  was  generally  adopted.  The  bulls  were  sent 
out  m April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  were  returned  in  August.  The  prices  varie<l 
from  ten  to  fifty  or  sixty  pounds ; but  in  one  case,  as  we  have  just  stated,  a bull  (Mr. 
Fowler’s  6haks|>eare)  was  let  at  eighty  guineas  a season. 

Some  inconvenience  occasionally  resulted  from  this  ; and  a bull  that  appeared  a very 
desirable  one  in  the  show>yard,  was  now  and  tlicn  returned,  long  before  his  season  waa 
over,  not  only  us  deficient  in  some  material  point,  but  as  absolutely  useless.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall veiy  ingeniously  accounts  for  this : he  says  that  * the  breeder’s  object  is  to  render 
his  bull,  to  the  eye  at  least,  as  near  perfection  as  may  be  ; he  is  therefore  made  up  for 
the  show  by  high  keep,  as  well  to  evince  his  projwnsity  to  fatten  as  to  hide  his  defects, 
thereby  showing  him  ufi‘  to  the  best  advantage  : the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  being 
taken  from  this  high  keep,  aud  lowered  at  once  to  a common  cow-pasture,  he  flags. 
Hence  it  is  become  u practice  of  judicious  breeders,  when  their  Inills  are  let  early  enough, 
to  lower  them  down  by  degrees  to  ordinary  keep,  previous  to  the  season  of  emploj-ment. 

f Mr.  Parkinson  says,  ' One  of  the  greatest  excellencies  in  Mr.  Priucep’s  cattle,  it 
their  length,  with  smallness  in  tlieir  shoulders,  giving  so  many  fine  cuts  along  their 
upper  parts.  Mr.  Princep’s  cows  are  remarkably  fat,  so  much  so,  1 think,  that  if  half  a 
duteti  of  them  were  put  m at  the  Smithfield  show  in  their  milking  state,  there  would  be 
very  few  of  the  cattle  exhibited,  and  made  up  for  that  purpo«»e  that  would  equally  attract 
the  eyes  of  the  public.*  Vol.  i.  p.  154. 

learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  Mr.  Princep  was  bid  500  guineas  for  u two- 
year  old  bull,  and  thirty  (another  account  says  fifty)  guineas  a cow  for  the  use  of  his 
best  bull  to  thirty  cows,  vol.  i.  p.  102.  lie  was  also  ufierod  2000/.  for  twenty  dairy  cows. 
A four-year  old  steer  of  Mr.  Princep’s  breed,  weighed  248  stones  of  14  lbs.  lu  the  stone, 
(42-1  stones  Smithfield  weight,  or  3472  lbs.)  lu  addition  to  this,  there  were  350  lbs.  of 
^t,  aud  the  hide  weighed  177  lb. 

Another  of  Mr.  Piiucep's  oxen  was  fed  by  the  Man^uis  of  Donegal,  in  1794.  The 
four  quarters  weighed  108S  lbs.,  the  tallow  200  lbs.,  and  the  hide  177  lbs. 

X Mr.  Parkinson  bears  the  following  testimony  to  the  supi-riority  of  the  new'  cattle, 
even  at  this  early  ;>eriud.  He  is  speaking  of  Mr.  Mundy.  ‘ Tliere  was  one  thing  which 
prejudiced  my  mind  much  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mundy’s  cattle,  viz.,  it  was  in  the  month  of 
beptembec  that  1 visited  lus  farm,  and  his  park  lying  very  conyenie&tly  situated  for  thu 
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be  ir.ttde  of  Mr.  Astley,  whose  breed,  larger  than  Mr.  Mundy’s,  but 
seldom  so  heavy  as  Mr.  Princep’s,  were  much  admired. 

And  now  we  may  inquire,  a little  more  particularly,  what  was  the  result 
of  all  these  combined  efforts?  Was  a breed  produced,  worthy  of  the 
talents  and  zeal  of  all  these  skilful  agriculturists  ? On  the  Leicestershire 
cattle,  and  in  particular  districts  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  the  change 
was  great  and  advantageous  so  far  as  the  grazing  and  fattening,  and 
especially  the  early  maturity  of  the  animals  Here  concerned. 

We  present  our  readers  with  the  following  two  cuts  of  the  improved 
Leicesters. 


[A'no  Leicester  Bu//.] 


This  cut,  and  the  following  one,  are  taken  from  Garrard's  beautiful 
engravings  of  British  oxen.  Both  the  bull  and  the  cow  were  of  the 
pure  Dishley  breed,  and  were  the  property  of  Mr.  Honeybourn,  Mr. 
Bakewell’s  nephew  and  successor. 

What  is  now  liecome  of  this  improved  long-hom  breed  ? Where  is  it 
to  be  found?  It  was  a bold  and  a successful  experiment  It  seemed  for 
awhile  to  answer  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  these  scientific  and 

inhabitant!  of  Derby,  he  permit!  them  to  pasture  their  cowi  in  it.  I think  the  number 
teemed  to  be  about  eighty ; and  os  they  jrrobably  belongerl  to  half  as  many  different 
people,  without  doubt  bought  of  jobbers  cow  by  cow  and  from  various  parts  of  the  king* 
dom,  it  seems  nlmoat  im)iossible  that  the  whole  mass  of  these  cows  could  be  selected  of^a 
bad  kind ; and  as  many  of  them  had  grated  in  the  park  all  the  summer,  they  had  had  a 
sufficient  time  to  fatten,  yet  there  was  not  a single  cow  in  the  whole  number  that  had  the 
least  pretensions  to  fat ; while  Mr.  Mundy  had  some  of  his  own  cows  pasturing  among 
them,  many  of  which  were  fatter  than  any  single  cow  could  be  found  on  some  market 
days  in  SmtthBeld.  I do  not  know,*  he  adds,  * that  a better  trial, as  an  experiment,  could 
be  made,  to  show  the  superior  value  of  Mr.  Mundy^s  cattle.*  These  cows  could  not  Ite 
very  dedcient  at  tlte  pail,  for  one  of  Mr.  Mundy*s  gave  fourteen  (tounds  of  butter  in  one 
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spirited  breeders.  In  the  districts  in  which  the  experiments  were  carried 
on,  it  established  a breed  of  cattle  equalled  by  few,  and  excelled  by  none 
but  the  Herefords.  It  enabled  the  long-horns  to  contend,  and  often  suc- 
cessfully, with  the  heaviest  and  best  of  the  middle-horns.  It  did  more ; 
it  improved,  and  that  to  a material  degree,  the  whole  breed  of  long-horns. 
The  Lancashire,  the  Derbyshire,  the  Stalfordshire  cattle  became,  and  still 
are  an  improved  race ; they  got  rid  of  a portion  of  their  coarse  bone. 
They  began  to  gain  their  flesh  and  fat  on  the  more  profitable  points ; 
they  acquired  a somewhat  earlier  maturity,  and,  the  process  of  improve- 
ment not  being  carried  too  far,  the  very  dairy-cattle  obtained  a disposition 
to  convert  their  aliment  into  milk  while  milk  was  wanted,  and,  after  that, 
to  use  the  same  nutriment  fur  the  accumulation  of  flesh  and  fat.  The 
midland  counties  will  always  have  occa-sion  to  associate  a feeling  of 
respect  and  gratitude  with  the  name  of  Bakewell.  The  Irish  breeders 
owe  everything  to  the  new  Leicester  cattle.  A new  stock,  in  fact,  has 
arisen  since  the  improved  long-horns  were  grafied  on  the  native  Irish 
stock. 


[A>m*  Leirentfr  C«ir.] 

Mr.  Marshall,  to  whom,  for  a reason  that  will  presently  be  stated,  we  are 
compelled  again  to  have  recourse,  thus  describes  the  improved  Leicesters 
in  his  own  time,  which  was  that  of  Bakewell,  Princep,  and  Fowler. 

* The  forend  long ; but  light  to  a degree  of  elegance.  The  neck  thin, 
the  chap  clean,  the  head  fine,  but  long  and  tapering. 

‘ The  eye  large,  bright  and  prominent. 

‘ The  home  vary  with  the  sex,  &c.  Those  of  bulls  are  comparatively 
short,  from  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet ; those  of  the  few  oxen  that  have  been 
reared  of  this  breed,  are  extremely  large,  being  from  two  and  a half  to 
three  and  a half  feet  long ; those  of  the  cows  nearly  as  long,  but  much 
finer,  tapering  to  delicately  fine  points.  Most  of  them  hang  downward  by 
the  side  of  the  cheeks,  and  then,  if  well  turned,  as  many  of  the  cows  are, 
shoot  forward  at  the  points. 
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‘The  ihoulders  remarkably  fine  and  thin,  as  to  bone;  but  thickly 
covered  with  flesh — not  the  smallest  protuberance  of  bone  discernible*. 

‘ The  ^irth  small,  compared  with  the  shorUhorn  and  middle^horn 
breeds  t. 

‘ The  chine  remarkably  full  when  fat,  but  hollow  when  low  in  con- 
dition 

* The  hin  broad,  and  the  hip  remarkably  wide  and  protuberant^. 

* The  quarters  lonpf  and  level ; the  nache  of  a middle  width,  and  the 
tail  set  on  variously,  even  in  individuals  of  the  highest  repute  ||. 

‘The  round-bones  small,  but  the  fhif;hs\n  general  fleshy;  tapering, 
however,  when  in  the  best  form  toward  the  gambrels. 

‘The  feg*  small  and  clean,  but  comparatively  long^.  The  fret  in 
general  neat,  and  of  the  middle  size. 

‘ The  carcase  as  nearly  a cylinder,  as  the  natural  form  of  the  animal 
will  allow.  The  ribs  standing  out  full  from  the  spine.  The  belly  small**. 

‘ The yiesh  seldom  fails  of  being  of  the  first  quality. 

‘ The  hide  of  a middle  thickness. 

‘ The  colour  various ; the  brindle,  (he  finch*back,  and  (he  pye,  are 
common.  The  lighter  they  are,  the  better  they  seem  to  be  in  esteem  tt« 

‘ The  fafiejiing  quality  of  this  improved  breed,  in  a state  of  maturity, 
is  indisputably  good. 

‘ As  grazier's  stock,  they  undoubtedly  rank  high.  The  principle  of  the 
utility  of  form  has  been  strictly  attended  to.  The  bone  and  oftal  are 
small,  and  the  forend  light ; white  the  chine,  the  loin,  the  rump  and  the 

* The  Diihley  breed  excelled  in  this  point.  Some  of  the  heifers  had  shoulders  as  fiao 
as  race-horses. 

t Many  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  breed,  however,  were  very  fairly  let  down  in  the  pirth. 

i This  is  considered  by  accurate  judges  to  l>e  a critenon  of  pood  mellow  flesh.  The 
large  hard  ligaments,  (the  continuation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  neck,  united  with  those  of 
the  vertebra  of  the  spine  itself,)  which  in  some  individuals,  when  in  low  condition,  stretch 
tightly  along  the  chine,  from  the  setting  on  of  the  neck  to  tho  fore  part  of  the  loins,  is 
said  to  be  u mark  of  the  flesh  being  of  a bad  quality.  They  are  only  proofs  of  great 
strength  in  the  spine,  ami,  probably,  in  the  animal  generally  ; and  indicating  that  the 
meat  will  be  sinewy  and  tough. 

^ A wide  loin,  with  projections  of  fat  on  the  hips,  may  be  desirable ; but  there  can  he 
neither  beauty  nor  u«e  in  the  protuberance  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  bone.  A full  hip 
may  be  of  advantage,  but  scarcely  a protuberant  one. 

II  The  quarters  of  Shaksjieare  have  been  described.  Those  of  the  bull  D were  not  less 
remarkable,  his  tail  appearing  to  grow  out  of  the  top  of  his  spine,  instead  of  being  a con- 
tinuation of  the  vertebrir ; and  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  forming  an  arch,  which  rose  some 
inches  al>ove  tlic  general  level  of  tlie  back.  This,  viewing  him  as  a picture,  has  a good 
eflect ; but  as  a point,  is  a very  bad  one  fur  the  grazier,  as  tending  to  hide  the  fatness  of 
the  rump.  In  this,  and  in  many  other  (loints,  the  son  and  the  sire  are  as  dissimilar  as 
if  they  had  no  consanguinity. 

Mr.  Parkinson  relates  an  anecdote  respecting  the  peculiar  length  of  quarters,  and 
length  generally  of  these  cattle.  * On  mj  observing  to  Mr.  Princep  the  remarkable 
length  of  his  cattle,  he  said  he  was  one  day  showing  them  to  a gentleman,  who,  as  the 
men  were  turning  the  l^e^t  hull  out  of  the  house,  cxclaimeil  in  astonishment,  “ \Vhen  will 
a//  vour  bull  l>e  out  ? " ’ — Parkinson  on  Live  Stock,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 

^ 'I'hiM.  however,  is  mure  owing  to  the  gauntness  of  the  carcase,  than  to  the  actual 
length  of  the  Ugs. 

•*  llie  improvers  of  the  long-horns  have  been  in  error,  when  they  have  considered  this 
an  excellence.  The  diMrussion  of  this  point,  however,  will  1)0  advantageously  deferred 
until  we  have  considere<l  the  anatomy  and  jwiqicr  form  of  oxen. 

ft  A iight-eolnured  beast  always  appears  to  Im*  larger  than  a dark-brown,  or  black  one 
of  equal  wei^'ht;  therefore,  perhaps  it  is,  that  the  lighter  ones  are  preferre<!.  There  is  a 
kind  of  opliciil  deception  in  their  favour;  Imt,  otherwise,  if  colour  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  value  of  the  animal,  we  should  give  the  preference  to  a dark-coloured  one,  as 
indicating  suwrior  hardihood,  .and  generally  with  equal  mellowness  of  skin. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  '^^’el>ster*s  cows,  the  parents  of  the  Canley  breed,  were  red ; and  so 
were  some  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Fowler's. 
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ribs  are  heavily  loaded,  and  with  flesh  of  the  finest  quality.  In  point  of 
early  maturity,  they  have  also  materially  gained.  In  general,  they  have 
gained  a year  in  preparation  for  the  butcher;  and,  although,  perhaps  not 
weighing  so  heavy  as  they  did  before,  the  little  diminution  of  weight  is 
abundantly  compensated,  by  the  superior  excellence  of  the  meat,  its  earlier 
readiness,  and  the  smaller  quantity  of  food  consumed. 

‘ As  dairy-stock,  their  merit  is  less  evident ; or,  rather,  it  does 
not  admit  of  doubt  that  their  milking  qualities  have  been  very  much 
impaired. 

‘ As  beasts  of  draught,  their  general  form  renders  them  unfit ; yet 
many  of  them  are  sufficiently  powerful,  and  they  are  more  active  than 
some  other  breeds  used  for  the  plough,  or  on  the  road  ; but  the  horns 
generally  form  an  insuperable  objection  to  this  use  of  them.’ 

But  what  is  become  of  Bakewell's  improved  long-horn  breed?  A veil 
of  mystery  was  thrown  over  most  of  his  proceedings,  which  not  even  his 
friend  Mr.  Marshall  was  disposed  to  raise.  The  principle  on  which  he 
seemed  to  act,  breeding  so  completely  ‘ in  and  in,’  was  a novel,  a bold, 
and  a successful  one.  Some  of  the  cattle  to  which  we  have  referred  were 
very  extraordinary  illustrations,  not  only  of  the  harmlessness,  hut  the 
manifest  advantage  of  such  a system  ; but  he  had  a large  stock  on  which 
to  work  ; and  no  one  knew  his  occasional  deviations  from  this  rule,  nor 
his  skilful  interpositiuns  of  remoter  affinities,  w hen  he  saw  or  apprehended 
danger. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  master  spirits  of  that  day  had  no 
.sooner  disappeared,  than  the  character  of  this  breed  began  imperceptibly 
to  change.  It  had  acquired  a delicacy  of  constitution,  inconsistent  with 
common  management  and  keep ; and  it  began  slowly,  but  undeniably  to 
deteriorate.  Many  of  them  had  been  bred  to  that  degree  of  refinement, 
that  the  propagation  of  the  species  was  not  always  certain. 

In  addition  to  this,  a rival, — a more  powerful  rival,  appeared  in  the 
field.  The  improved  short-horns  began  to  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Tees. 
They  presented  equal  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  greater  bulk  and  earlier 
maturity. 

Westmoreland  was  the  native  land  of  the  long-horns.  Webster  had 
brought  thence  the  father  of  the  Canley  stock  ; and  Bakewell  hud  sought 
the  father  of  his  breed  there  : but  even  in  Westmoreland  the  short-horns 
appeared ; they  spread ; they  established  themselves ; they,  in  a manner,  su- 
perseded the  long-horns.  They  found  their  way  to  southern  districts ; they 
mingled  with  the  native  breeds ; a cross  from  them  generally  bestowed 
increase  of  milk,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  early  maturity.  It  is  true, 
that  a frequent  recourse  to  the  short-horn  was  generally  necessary  in  order 
to  retain  these  advantages,  but  these  advantages  were  bestowed,  and 
might  be  retained,  except  in  a few  districts,  and  for  some  particular  pur- 
poses. 'rhus  they  gradually  established  themselves  every  where ; they 
were  the  grazing  cattle  of  the  large  farmer  and  the  gentleman,  and  an- 
other variety  of  them  occupied  the  dairy.  'I'he  benefits  conferred  by  the 
improved  long-horns  remained,  but  the  breed  it.self  gradually  diminished; 
in  some  places  it  almost  disappeared;  and  at  the  present  moment,  and  even 
in  Leicestershire,  the  short-horns  are  fast  driving  the  long-horns  from  the 
field.  The  reader  may  scarcely  give  credit  to  the  assertion,  but  it  is 
strictly  true,  that  at  the  present  moment  (1833)  there  is  not  a .single 
improved  Leicester  on  the  Dishley  farm,  and  scarcely  a half-horn. 
There  are  not  a dozen  pure  Leicesters  within  a circuit  of  a dozen  miles 
of  Dishley,  It  would  seem  as  if  some  strange  convulsion  of  nature,  or 
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some  murderous  peslilence,  had  suddenly  swept  away  the  whole  of  this 
valuable  breed. 

Having;  thus  endeavoured  to  do  this  breed  of  cattle  the  justice  which  it 
deserves,  we  will  take  a very  rapid  survey  of  the  different  counties  which 
it  formerly,  or  still  occupies. 


WESTMORELAND. 

In  the  part  of  this  county  bordering;  on  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
in  the  neigrhbnurhood  of  Kirby  Lonsdale,  the  long;-homs  used  to  exist  in 
their  greatest  purity ; but  whether  the  fanners  have  suflered  the  best  of 
their  stock  to  be  drawn  away,  in  order  to  keep  up  that  of  the  midland 
counties,  while  the  best  of  the  Teeswater  are  brought  into  Westmoreland 
in  return  ; or,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  effect  is  unde- 
niable, that  the  short-horns  are  establishing  themselves,  and  the  long- 
horns retrograding. 

A vast  number  of  Scotch  cattle  are  grazed  in  Westmoreland.  They 
are  bought  at  Brough  Hill  fair  in  the  beginning  of  September ; win- 
tered on  coarse  pasture,  or  in  the  straw-yard  ; sent  to  the  commons  in 
May;  and  the  foremost  being  put  upon  the  best  grounds,  they  are  ready 
to  journey  farther  south,  or  even  to  be  killed  for  the  Westmoreland  con- 
sumption in  October. 

On  the  wastes  there  are  many  Scotch,  and  also  many  of  the  native 
breed,  (the  smaller  Craven.s.)  with  which  neither  the  heavier  improved 
long-horns,  nor  the  short-horns  interfere. 

Ill  the  lietter-cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  the  old  and  large  long- 
horns are  found  ;-they  are  excellent  feeders;  they  grow  to  a very  con- 
siderable size,  and  lay  their  fat  on  the  valuable  parts. 

LANCASHIRE. 

In  the  southern  part  of  this,  the  native  county  of  the  long-horns,  that 
breed  is  now  rarely  seen  in  a pure  stale.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  the  Yorkshire  milch  cow  is  chiefly  kept ; for  where  the  quantity  of 
milk  is  regarded,  no  breed  can  vie  with  the  Holderness*.  Where  butter 
is  made,  a cross  between  the  lung  and  the  short-horn  is  preferred.  These 
cattle  are  said  to  be  more  hardy,  less  liable  to  illness,  and  the  milk  of  the 
short-horn  progenitor  is  little  diminished  in  quantity,  while  it  acquires 
much  of  the  peculiar  richness  of  tliat  which  is  given  by  the  long-horn 
breeil. 

Even  for  grazing,  the  native  breed  is  rarely  seen ; but  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Manchester  Agricultural  Society,  the  short-horns  bear 
away  the  principal  prizes,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  although  a 
premium  was  formerly  offered  for  the  best  long-horn  bull,  nut  one  has 

* The  average  quantity  of  milk,  yielded  by  a good  Holderneis  cow  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mancbevter,  ia  about  nine  quarts  per  day.  A good  long-horn  cow  will  yield 
abotit  seven  quarts.  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  published  a Survey  uf  Lancashire,  in  1814, 
thus  computes  the  expenses  and  returns  of  a milk-farm,  in  the  neighbourhooil  of  Man- 
chester, The  farm  to  which  he  refers  was  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Peter  M'Niven  ; 
it  contained  1 1 5^  Lancashire  acres. 
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been  shown  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  We  are  much  indebted  to 
that  society,  and  particularly  to  its  indefatigable  secretary  Mr.  Thomas 
Ashworth,  for  some  valuable  information  respecting  the  present  state  of 
cattle  in  this  part  of  Lancashire. 

On  the  hills  and  moors  some  Welsh  cattle  are  found,  and  also 
small  long-horn  beasts,  whether  Irish  or  home-bred,  and  mingled  with 
crosses  of  every  kind.  A society  has  lately  been  established  at  Liverpool, 
which  promises  to  be  of  essential  service  in  benefiting  the  agricultural 
concerns  of  that  district;  and  the  example  lately  set  by  a few  great  land- 
holders, and  especially  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  of  keeping  good  bulls  for 
the  use  of  their  tenantry,  will  speedily  efiect  a considerable  and  very 
desirable  alteration.  If  the  old  long-horn  breed  is,  in  a manner,  gone 
here,  something  as  valuable  should  be  substituted  ; but  as  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  introduction  of  the  Teeswater  cattle,  to  the  extent  which 
we  have  stated,  among  the  larger  farmers,  and  the  Yorkshire  cows  among 
the  milk  dairies,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  prevailing  breed  esta- 
blished in  the  southern  part  of  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Bunnell,  V.  S.  ofLiverpool,  assures  us  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town,  very  few  cattle  are  bred  for  the  purpose  of  grazing,  and  that 
tho.se  which  are  /id  are  chiefly  confined  to  gentlemen’s  parks,  and  are 
principally  Scotch  Highland  bullocks.  To  the  same  gentleman  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  account  of  the  supply  of  the  Liverpool  market. 

WbEKI.Y  ArBRAOE. 

‘ 600  Irish  beasts,  average  about  6 cwt.  of  120  lbs. 

‘ 140  English  do.  do.  6^  do. 

* 60  Scotch  do.  do.  5^  do. 

' Of  the  cattle  from  Ireland,  about  twenty  are  short- horns  ; sixty  of  the 
long-horn  Leicester  breed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  old  Irish  breed,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  Devons  and  Ayrshires. 

‘ Of  the  English  cattle,  about  one-third  are  short-horns ; one-third 
Cumberland  long-honis  ; and  one-third  Herefordshire  and  other  breeds. 

* Of  the  .Scotch  cattle,  about  one-eighth  are  short-horns,  and  the  rest 
Galloways  and  Highlanders,  of  various  descriptions.’ 

Towards  the  middle  of  Lancashire,  we  find  some  zealous  breeders 
of  the  short-horns.  Mr.  Almond,  of  Standish,  is  foremost  amongst 
them,  and  his  cattle  bear  off  the  bell,  even  among  the  most  successful 
cultivators  of  this  breed.  The  Earl  of  Wilton  is  a frequent  competitor 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Manchester  society.  In  1830,  he  exhibited  the 
best  yearling  short-horn  bull,  and  some  very  fine  specimens  of  cows 
fattening  after  milking. 

We  meet  with  more  of  the  long-horns,  but  they  are  principally  of  an 
inferior  sort.  Mr.  Harrison,  V.  S.  at  Lancaster,  thus  expre.sses  himself : 
‘ Since  the  rage  for  short-horned  cattle  has  commenced,  and  still  goes  on 
in  this  neighbourhood,  the  breetl  of  the  native  long-horn  has  imperce|>- 
tibly  declined,  and  it  is  now  a very  difficult  point  to  find  a good  stock  of 
long-horns ; there  not  being  more  than  half  a dozen  breeders  of  them  in 
a district  of  20  miles.  There  is,  however,  Mr.  Allen  Kirk's  slock  of  long- 
horns at  Middleton,  which  for  purityof  breed  cannot  be  excelled. 

‘ The  cattle  in  this  neighbourhoixl  are  mostly  cross-bred — long  and 
short-horn,  short-hom  and  Scot;  but  the  short-horn,  with  its  various 
crosses,  is  that  which  has  encroached  most  upon  the  long- horn,  and  seems 
to  be  rapidly  superseding  that  breed. 

• That  the  long-horn  breed  has  deteriorated  of  late  years  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  a half-bred  cow,  or  any  other  cross,  will  fetch  a greater 
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price  in  any  of  our  markets  than  the  pure  long-hom,  whether  it  be  fur 
the  fjrazier  or  the  dairy.’ 

Mr.  Harrison  gives  the  following  account  of  the  long-horn  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  ‘ The  head  long  and  thick,  with  a broad  forehead,  and  the  top 
of  the  head  broad  and  flat ; large  eye  ; rather  small  ear  ; horns  flat  at  the 
base,  becoming  rounder  towards  their  apex,  rather  drooping  from  their 
origin,  and  then  ascending  and  curling  in  various  directions.  The  neck 
and  fore-quarters  thick  and  heavy,  but  fine  in  the  chine ; wide  in  the 
chest,  but  the  sternum  (the  breast-bone)  does  not  extend  so  far  ante- 
vinrly  nor  so  high  as  in  the  short-horn,  thereby  making  the  neck  ap|>ear 
to  issue  low  out  of  the  chest.  Ribs  short,  body  very  circular  and  lung  in 
the  sides.  The  horns  are  rather  long,  but  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  are  much  shorter  than  in  the  short-horn ; the  quarters 
are  also  narrow,  owing  to  the  ilium  not  presenting  so  broad  and  horizontal 
a surface  as  in  the  short-hom — many  of  them  are  also  roughish  about 
the  rump,  from  the  bones  in  the  centre  of  the  hip  (the  sacral  bones). 
The  thigh  is  generally  rounder  and  larger,  consequently  affording  a better 
round  of  beef  than  the  short-horn : the  tail  is  thicker,  and  the  bones  of 
the  leg  are  thicker  and  heavier.  The  long-horn  weighs  heavier  in  jtropor- 
tion  to  his  size  and  measure  than  the  short-horn,  and  his  hide  is  heavier, 
but  it  does  not  handle  so  loose  and  free.  The  colour  varies ; but  a red  roan 
with  mottled  or  red  legs,  and  a white  streak  down  the  back,  is  the  prevail- 
ing colour.  Their  average  weight  when  fattened  is  eight  score  per 
quarter,  but  their  value  is  not  so  great  either  for  grazing  or  milking  by 
nearly  or  quite  2/.  per  head.’ 

We  have  extracted  this  accurate  account  of  the  best  of  the  present  long- 
horns, that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  compare  them  with  the  old  Bake- 
wellian  breed  already  described,  p.  195.  Crosses  of  all  descriptions  abound 
in  the  centre  of  Lancashire;  one  between  the  long-horn  and  the  Holderness 
or  the  Durham  being  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  valuable ; and  said 
here,  more  particularly,  not  only  to  retain  but  to  possess  in  an  increased 
degree  the  good  qualities  of  both.  They  suit  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Tliey  are  of  a more  hardy  nature  than  the  short-horn,  and  they  gain  by  the 
cross  an  advantage  of  more  milk  and  butter  ; they  are  also  better  graziers 
than  the  long-horns,  fattening  in  less  time  and  arriving  at  maturity  much 
earlier.  They  are  flner  in  the  head  and  neck,  the  ribs  are  longer,  and 
they  still  preserve  their  cylindrical  form.  They  are  wider  also  across  the 
loins  and  quarters.  They  handle  more  freely,  attain  a greater  weight 
when  fattened,  and  the  hide  is  not  so  heavy.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
this  cross  is  red  and  white. 

This  first  cross  is  excellent,  but  the  produce  is  uncertain;  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  third  or  fourth  generation  are  long-horns  again,  but 
without  the  good  qualities  of  the  original  stock.  They  are  of  diminished 
size,  they  are  bad  milkers,  and  will  not  graze  kindly  ; in  addition  to 
which,  there  is  much  uncertainty  whether  the  cows  will  hold  to  the  bull. 
Full  one-third  of  the  cows  among  some  of  these  half-breds  fail  of  being 
in  calf. 

Some  breeders,  fully  sensible  of  these  disadvantages,  have  wished  once 
more  to  restore  the  pure  long-horn  breed,  but  there  is  more  dilficulty  in 
procuring  good  long-hom  bulls  than  could  be  conceived  to  be  possible  in 
Luneashire,  the  original  district  of  the  long-horns : they  have,  therefore, 
been  compelled  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  tlie  short-hom  bull,  or  their 
cattle  would  become  almost  worthless  ; yet  the  cottager,  without  any 
resource  of  this  kind,  often  has  a half-horn  cow  that  is  invaluable  for  his 
purpose.  Mr.  Harrison,  although,  with  natural  partiality,  he  is  unwilling 
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to  abandon  his  natire  lon^-homs,  relates  two  experiments  which  termi- 
nated unfavourably  with  regard  to  them.  The  late  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Quern- 
moor  Park,  near  Lancaster,  tried  an  equal  number  of  long  and  sliort 
horn.s  for  twelve  months  ; and  on  summing  up  the  profit  and  loss  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time,  the  short-horns  had  given  considerably  more 
milk  : the  butter  account  was  also  in  their  favour ; and  they  had 
improved  considerably  more  in  condition. 

Mr.  Lamb,  of  Hay  Carr,  having  to  stock  Ashton  Park,  a seat  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  wished  to  have  done  so  vrith  the  long-horns ; 
but  not  being  able  to  procure  a sufficient  number  at  the  fair  to  which  he 
went,  he  was  compelled  to  buy  a great  number  of  half-bred  ones.  The 
half-breds  fattened  and  were  sold  off  a considerable  time  before  the  long- 
horns were  fit  for  the  market. 

Mr.  Bolden  of  Kyning,  and  Mr.  Jackson  of  Bowick  Hall,  are  breeders 
of  short-horn  cattle;  Mr.  Allen  Kirk  of  Middleton,  and  Mr.  Cotium  of 
Heaton,  are  almost  the  only  patrons  of  the  long-horns  in  this  district. 

Some  good  cheese  is  made  in  this  district.  The  dairy-farmers  usually 
prefer  the  long-horns ; or,  if  they  permit  any  admixture  of  short-horn 
blood,  they  are  anxious  that  that  of  the  old  Lancashires  shall  decidedly 
prevail.  These  cattle,  when  their  milk  fails,  and  they  are  in  tolerably  fat 
condition,  average  from  thirty-six  to  forty  stones,  imperial  weight.  Their 
summer  food  is  the  native  grass ; their  winter  food,  meadow  hay,  with 
cut  potatoes  (those  which  are  too  small  for  household  purposes)  with 
oatmeal  or  bran,  or  cut  straw;  but  they  are  suffered  to  stand  nut  in  the 
field  a great  part  of  the  day,  although  there  may  be  little  or  no  grass  for 
them  to  eat.  The  calves  are  reared  only  in  the  spring,  and  suckled  by 
the  hand  until  they  are  seven  or  eight  weeks  old,  when  they  are  turned 
to  grass,  but  still  have  a little  hay  for  some  time,  and  also  hay-tea,  or  some 
other  preparation  in  the  evening. 

Ralph  Thicknesse,  Esq.  of  Beech-hall,  near  Wigan,  will  please  to  accept 
our  thanks  for  his  polite  attention  to  us  respecting  the  cattle  of  this 
district. 

We  have  described  the  north  of  I.«ncashire  as  being  peculiarly  the 
native  district  of  the  lung-horns,  and  there,  although  a few  short  anil  half 
horns  are  occasionally  seen,  these  are  the  prevailing,  or  only  distinct 
breed ; yet  even  there  they  are  not  what  they  once  were,  and  compa- 
ratively few  traces  of  the  Bakawellian  improvement  remain;  nor  do  the 
cattle  generally  appear  to  be  more  valuable  than  when  he  sent  to  the 
borders  of  Westmoreland  for  the  fathers  of  the  improved  Leicester 
breed. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  excited  probably  by  the  improve- 
ment going  forward  in  Westmoreland,  in  the  north,  and  in  all  the  south 
of  Lancashire,  and  jealous  of  the  superiority  of  the  short-horns,  .some 
farmers  have  endeavoured,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  renovate 
the  long-horned  breed.  It  is  an  object  worthy  of  their  attention,  fur 
although,  as  it  regards  the  quantity  of  milk,  the  long-horns  must  ultimately 
be  superseded  by  one  description  of  short-horn  cattle,  and  in  early 
maturity  by  another,  yet  it  is  too  valuable  a breed  to  be  lost,  or  to  be 
much  deteriorated. 

There  are  many  large  dairy-farms  in  this  part  of  the  country  ; the  long- 
horned cow  is  usually  kept.  The  average  produce  is  from  2^  to  3 cwt.  of 
cheese  from  each  cow,  in  a strict  cheese-dairy  farm,  the  family  being  also 
provided  with  milk  and  a little  butter. 
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In  the  Survey  of  Lancashire,  we  find  the  following  account  of  a dairy 
as  usually  conducted  in  this  district. 


Cow-grass  for  20  weeks 
Winter  keep  in  hay 
Green  food  .... 
Attendance  set  against 
manure 
Profit 


4 10  0 


Cheese,  1 1 lbs.  weekly  for 

20  weeks,  at  fid.  per  lb.  5 10  O 
Butter, filbs.  weekly  for  20 
weeks  at  Is.  per  lb.  fi  0 0 

Calf  . . . 13  6 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

The  Derbyshire  cows  were  originally  long-horns ; and  although  of  a 
somewhat  inferior  breed,  they  were  very  useful  animals,  and  especially  in 
the  dairies  of  this  county,  the  cheese  of  which  has  long  been  admired. 
What  cross  gave  them  their  peculiar  character,  and  especially  their  sin- 
gular horns,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  The  head  was  frequently 
thick  and  heavy,  the  chops  and  neck  foul,  the  bone  too  large,  the  hide  heavy, 
and  the  hair  long ; even  the  bag  was  often  overgrown  and  covered  with 
hair — a circumstance  very  objectionable  to  the  dairyman  ; they  were  little 
disposed  to  take  on  flesh  and  fat,  for  when  some  of  the  improved  bred 
heifers  h.id  fattened  for  the  butcher,  the  beasts  of  the  old  sort  would  be 
little  better  than  skin  and  bone;  yet  they  were  excellent  dairy  cows. 


\_Dfrbtf  Coip.] 

The  above  cut  is  a faithful  portrait  of  one  of  the  best  of  them.  The 
horns  are  altogether  characteristic. 

An  attempt  was  first  made  to  cross  the  Derby  with  the  improved  short- 
horn. The  first  cross  answered  admirably;  but,  as  we  have  said,  when 
speaking  of  Lancashire,  the  progeny  of  this  cross  was  clumsily  shaped, 
and  in  every  respect  inferior  to  its  progenitors. 
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Some  partial  attempta  were  also  made  to  introduce  a cross  from  the 
short-horns  and  the  Devons,  but  it  failed ; for  although  a considerable 
aptitude  to  fatten  was  thus  obtained,  yet,  as  a decrease  of  milk  was  the 
consequence,  the  bree«l  was  removed  from  the  dairy;  although,  for  grazing, 
it  probably  would  have  answered  well. 


[Drriy  BuU.'^ 


This  cut  gives  a faithful  representation  of  the  old  Derby  bull,  'fhlg 
breed,  however,  has  gradually  died  away,  and  it  is  comparatively  seldom 
that  a pure  Derby  can  now  be  met  with.  The  short-horns  have  taken 
possession  of  this  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  long-horns  also.  The  pre- 
judice against  them  as  to  their  want  of  hardiness,  and  the  thinness  of  their 
milk,  has  vanished  ; and  there  are  few  dairy  farmers  now,  and  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby,  that  have  any  long-horns  in  their  dairy ; 
and  yet  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  some  cows  of  the  ancient  stock  have 
yielded  as  much  os  seventeen  pounds  of  butter  in  the  space  of  seven  days. 

CHESHIRE. 

Thr  short-horn  breed  has  penetrated  into  this  dairy-county,  and  with 
variable  advantage.  Amidst  the  dense  jxipnlatiun  of  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts  the  short-horn  has  materially  increased  the  quantity  of 
milk,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  has  not  injured  rather  than 
benefited  the  cheese  dairy. 

The  Cheshire  was  chiefly  a long-horned  breed,  of  very  mingled  origin, 
but  which  by  degrees  accommodated  itself  to  the  climate  and  the  soil. 
]t  contained  in  it  a portion  of  the  blood  of  the  old  Lancashire,  the  Derby- 
shire, the  Shropshire,  the  Staffordshire,  and  the  new  Leicester ; and  this  in 
some  slight  degree  dashed  with  the  Irish  long-horn,  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
middle-horn,  and  the  Yorkshire  short-horn,  and  from  a strange  inter- 
mingling of  tile  whole  proceeded  the  Cheshire  cow.  She  was  a rather 
stnull,  gaunt,  and  ill-shaped  animal;  yet  she  possessed  a large  thin-skinned 
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bag;,  Hwetling  milk-veina,  shallow  and  light  fore-quart«r,  wide  loins,  a 
thill  thigh,  a white  horn,  a long  thin  head,  a brisk  and  lively  eye,  and  a 
fineness  and  cleanness  about  the  chops  and  throat  She  has  been  crossed 
still  more  with  the  Durham,  She  has  become  of  larger  size,  handsome 
in  form,  apter  to  fatten,  but  she  has  been  decidedly  injured  as  a cheese- 
dairy  cow  ; her  quantity  of  milk  has  not  been  materially  increased,  and 
the  quantity  of  caseous  matter  produced  from  it  has  been  diminished,  and 
somewhat  deteriorated. 

Mr.  Holland,  following  closely  a former  report  by  Mr.  Wedge,  and 
before  the  short-horns  were  so  extensively  introduced,  says  that  ‘ calves 
to  keep  up  the  dairies  are  generally  reared  from  the  best  milkers,  both  as 
it  reganls  bull-calves  and  heifers.  Those  which  are  reared  are  generally 
calved  in  February  or  March,  and  are  kept  on  the  cows  for  about  three 
weeks.  They  are  afterwards  kept  on  warm  green  whey,  scalded  whey 
and  butter-milk  mixed,  or  hard  fieetings.  Some  give  oatmeal  gruel  and 
butter-milk,  with  a little  skimmed-milk  mixed.  This  is  given  twice  in  the 
day,  until  the  calves  are  turned  to  grass,  and  once  in  the  day  for  three  or 
four  weeks  after  that.  During  the  first  and  second  winters  they  are  kept 
in  a yard  with  an  open  shed,  well  foddered,  and  turned  out  as  soon 
as  the  grass  is  ready.  In  the  summer  following,  when  they  are  two- 
years-ott',  they  are  put  to  the  bull ; and  during  the  third  winter,  they  are, 
by  the  best  farmers,  tied  up  at  the  same  time  that  the  cows  are  : they  are 
fed  with  straw  night  and  morning,  until  a month  before  calving;  hay  is 
afterwards  given  as  long  as  they  continue  boused,  and  sometimes  crushed 
outs  when  they  calve  early. 

The  cows  are  taken  up  into  the  cow-houses  ns  soon  as  the  weather  gets 
bad,  and  arc  permitted  to  go  dry  about  ten  weeks  before  calving.  The 
usual  dry  food  is  wheat,  barley,  and  oat-straw,  hay,  and  crushed  oats. 
The  two  former  kinds  of  straw  are  given  to  those  which  are  expected  to 
calve  early,  on  account  of  a supposed  tendency  to  dry  the  milk  up  sooner ; 
oat-straw,  and  sometimes  hay,  is  given  to  those  that  are  not  expected  to  calve 
until  late  in  the  spring;  hay  is  given  to  all  of  them  three  or  four  weeks 
belore  they  are  expected  to  calve.  From  the  time  they  have  calved  until 
they  are  turned  out  to  grass,  crushed  oats  are  given  twice  in  the  day,  and 
at  the  rale  of  three-fourths  of  a bushel  per  week.  The  cows  are  turned 
into  an  oulUt  (a  bare  pasture-field)  near  the  building,  from  nine  or  ten  in 
the  morning  until  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  but  have  no  fodder  in 
tlie  outlet ; or  if  they  show  a desire  of  being  taken  up  again,  they  are  let 
into  the  yard  und  lioii.sed,  and  this  is  better  than  sulfering  them  to  stand 
shivering  with  cold  in  a field  without  shelter.  The  turning  the  cows  out 
to  grass  in  good  condition  is  a matter  much  attended  to,  in  order  that 
they  may  start  well ; for  if  a cow  is  not  in  good  condition  when  turned  out 
to  grass,  or  has  been  too  much  dried  with  barley-straw,  it  is  a long  time 
before  she  gets  into  full  milk. 

The  introduction  of  green  crops  and  particularly  of  turnips,  and  the 
practice  of  stall-feeding  for  dairy  cows,  has  materially  altered  the  old 
system  of  management.  The  grand  object  with  the  dairy  farmer  is  to 
increase  the  ipiantity  of  his  milk,  and  to  continue  it  as  long  as  possible. 
This  cannot  be  more  clfectually  done  than  by  giving  green  or  succulent 
food.  The  milk  is  more  abundant,  and  it  may  be  continued  a month 
longer.  The  ox-cabbage  and  the  Swedish  turnips  are  the  kinds  of 
green  fond  most  cultivated  in  Cheshire.  The  former  is  given  when  the 
after-grass  is  consumed ; the  latter  are  used  in  the  winter,  when  the 
cattle  are  feeiling  on  straw  ; and  as  little  cheese  is  then  made,  the  flavour 
which  they  communicate  to  the  milk  is  not  of  so  much  consequence. 
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Tile  peculiar  art  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Cheahire  cheese  belonpTi  to 
our  work  on  ‘ British  Husbandry,’  irenerally.  We  have,  at  present,  only  to 
do  with  the  cuttle  themselves.  To  that  portion  of  • The  Farmer’s  Series’ 
we  beg:  to  refer  our  readers,  and  also  to  Holland’s  ‘ General  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  Cheshire,’  and  Alton’s  ‘ 'freatise  on  Dairy  Husbandry*.’ 

There  is,  however,  nothing  singular  in  the  management ; and  Mr. 
Holland  states  it  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  quality  of  the  soil  is 
the  printipal  thing  concerned.  The  breed  of  the  cattle  has  much  to  do 
with  it,  and  the  new  breed  has  not  yet  identified  itself  with  the  soil. 

Mr.  Fenna  calculates  the  number  of  dairy  cows  kept  in  Cheshire  at 
about  9'2,UOO  ; and,  averaging  the  quantity  of  cheese  made  annually  from 
each  cow  at  2^  cwt.,  it  will  appear  that  the  amazing  quantity  of  11,500 
tons  of  cheese  are  made  every  year  in  that  county  t. 

NOTTlNaHSMSHlRE. 

’Tliis  county,  fifty  years  ago,  contained  few  cattle  except  long-boms. 
It  has  already  been  stated,  in  page  189,  that  the  females,  from  whom  ulti- 
malely  sprung  the  improved  Leicester  breed,  were  from  Nottinghamshire. 
The  earliest  breed  of  which  we  have  mention  came  from  Drakelow,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Trent,  'fhe  cows  which  Mr.  Webster  brought  to 
Canley  were  from  the  same  farm;  and  Mr.  Bakewell's  two  heifers,  the 
mothers  of  all  his  stock,  were  purchased  from  Mr.  Webster. 

The  better  kinds  of  cattle,  however,  were  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
Trent.  In  the  clay  district,  the  beasts  were  poor  and  coarse;  and  in  the 
forest,  few  that  were  valuable  were  bred.  Tlie  short-horns  have  here  also 
completely  superseded  the  old  cattle.  They  first  began  to  appear  in  the 
vale  of  Belvoir,  and  thence  spread  through  the  lime  and  coal  districts ; 
and  now,  either  in  the  form  of  the  pure  Yorkshire  cow,  or  many  a varying 
and  mingled  breed,  they  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  county. 

LEICESTER. 

In  this  county,  in  which  the  long-horns  had  been  brought  to  their 
highest  perfection,  it  would  be  imagined  that  the  latest  and  most  obsti- 

• Fuller,  in  hia  ‘Worthies,*  p.  68,  thus  speaks  of  the  Cheahire  cheese.  ‘ This  county 
doth  afford  the  best  cheese  fur  quautity  and  quality,  and  yet  their  cuwr  are  not,  as  in  other 
shires,  housed  in  the  winter  t so  that  it  may  seem  stranj^  that  the  hardiest  kine  do  make 
the  teiiderest  cheese.  Some  essayed  in  vain  to  make  the  like  in  oUier  placet,  though 
from  thence  they  fetched  both  their  kine  and  dairy>maids:  it  teems  they  should  have 
fetched  their  ground  too,  wherein  is  surely  some  occult  excellency  in  this  kind,  or  eUe  so 
good  cheese  will  nut  be  made.  I hear  not  the  like  commendation  of  the  butter  in  this 
county,  and  jierchance  these  two  commodities  are  like  stars  of  a different  horizon,  so 
that  tne  elevation  of  the  one  to  emiiieucy  is  the  depression  of  the  other.' 

Dr.  Leigh,  in  his  * Natural  History  of  Cheshire,'  and  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  * Political 
Survey,'  attribute  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  Cheshire  cheese  to  the  abundance  of  suliue 
particles  in  the  soil  of  this  county,  and  the  latter  says  that  where  the  brine  springs  most 
abound,  the  cheese  is  esteemed  to  be  of  the  most  superior  quality;  but  this  uotion  is  now 
exploded. 

The  places  and  districts  most  celebrated  for  making  the  prime  cheese  are~thc  neigh- 
bourlioud  of  Nantwich,  the  parish  of  Over,  the  greater  part  of  the  banks  of  the  river 
Weaver,  and  several  farms  near  Congleton  and  Middlewich. 

f In  Lyme  Park  is  a herd  of  upwards  of  twenty  wild  cattle,  of  the  same  sort  as  those 
at  Chillingham,  chiefly  white  with  red  ears.  They  have  been  in  the  pork  beyond  the 
memory  of  any  one  now  living ; and  as  there  is  no  account  of  when  they  were  placed 
then’,  the  trailitiun  is  that  they  arc  indigenous.  In  hut  weather,  these  cattle  generally 
herd  on  the  hills  and  higli  grounds;  and  in  winter  in  the  woody  parts  of  the  park.  In 
Meveie  weather  they  arc  fed  with  hay,  for  which,  before  the  hollies  with  which  the  park 
aliounded  were  cut  down,  holly-branches  were  substituted.  Two  of  the  cows  are  generally 
shot  yearly  for  beef.^Lysoo's  Mngua  Dritaonica,  Chester,  p.  7'^, 
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Bale  hallle  for  supremacy  would  be  fou|;ht  between  the  long  and  the 
ahort-liorns.  What  was  the  peculiar  breed  of  Leicester  before  the  time  of 
Bakeweil,  it  is  now  impos.sible  to  ascertain.  Probably  there  was  not 
any  distinct  one;  at  least  we  have  no  record  of  it,  and  it  was  altogether 
neglected  by  Bakeweil,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  experiments. 

The  Leicestershire  grazing  grounds  were  always  occupied  by  a strange 
variety  of  beasts  from  Ireland.  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  from  StatTord- 
shire  and  Shropshire,  and  Herefordshire  and  Lancashire,  and  every 
neighbouring  county.  It  was  one  of  the  recognized  feeding  districts  for 
the  metropolitan  market,  and  its  own  breed  was  maile  up  of  a mixture  of 
all  the  sojourners. 

Bakeweil,  however,  created  a breed  for  this  county,  the  name  and  recol- 
lection of  which  will  never  be  lost,  notwithstanding  the  breed  itself  has  so 
completely  pu.iseil  away.  Although,  however,  the  improved  Leicester 
long-horns  have  disappeared,  it  was  from  no  fault  of  theirs, — Bakewell's 
was  decidedly  an  improved  breed,  the  coarser  parts  of  the  animal  were 
lessened,  and  the  more  valuable  were  increased  ; but  they  gradually 
yielded  to  the  superior  claims  of  a race  of  cattle  at  that  time  scarcely 
known. 

Where  a few  of  the  long-horns  do  linger,  the  improved  Leicesters  are 
gone;  they  are  the  old  breed  of  the  country  retained  or  returned.  For 
grazing,  and  for  early  maturity,  the  long-horns  must  yield  to  the  Durhams ; 
and  It  is  only  their  adaptation  for  particular  localities,  and  the  peculiar 
Cjuulity  of  their  smaller  quantity  of  milk,  in  the  production  of  certain 
varieties  of  dairy  produce,  that  enable  them  anywhere  to  maintain  the  con- 
test. Thus  they  remain  in  Cheshire,  in  despite  of  the  somewhat  injudi- 
cious attempts  to  displace  them,  and  the  stock  of  few  of  the  dairy  farms 
ofthisandthe  neighixturing  couqties.  About  Hinchley,  Bosworth,  Ap- 
pleby, and  Snarestown,  a few  of  the  farms  are  supplied  by  the  long-horns, 
and  more  by  a mixed  breed  between  the  Lancashire  and  the  Durham. 
Mure  than  1500  tons  of  cheese  are  made  in  Leicester  every  year,  and  it  is 
said  that  5000  tons  are  annually  sent  down  the  Trent  from  this  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  *. 

RUTLaNDSHiaE. 

This  little  county  could  never  make  pretensions  to  a peculiar  breed. 
Grazing  was  always  the  principal  object  here,  and  the  Irish  and  small 
Scotch  were  most  in  request.  Marshall,  in  his  ‘ Agriculture  of  the  Midland 
Counties,’  says  that  in  his  time,  the  Irish  had  not  long  been  known  in  Rut- 
landshire ; but  that  they  were  then  bought  in  preference  to  the  Welsh, 
and  Shropshire,  and  large  Scotch,  which  had  been  previously  grazed. 
After  one  summer's  grass  they  were  usually  sent  to  London,  stall-feeding 
being  little  practiseil ; and  occasionally  hay  was  given  in  the  fields  to 
some  of  the  ^st  of  them,  to  keep  them  until  after  Christmas.  Many  of 

* The  celebrated  Siill'm  cheese  was  6ist  made  at  Wimondham,  in  the  Melton  quarter 
of  Leicestershire.  Mr.  Marshall  gives  the  following  account  of  it: — ‘ Mr.  Paulet,  who 
resided  at  tVimundham,  a relation  of  Cooper  Thornhill,  who  formerly  kept  the  Bell  at 
Stilton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  on  the  great  north  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  fur- 
nished bis  house  w ith  creanwiheese,  which,  being  of  a singularly  fine  quality,  was  coveted 
by  his  customers;  and  through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  P.,  his  customers  were  gratified  at 
the  ex|ieuse  of  half  a crown  a jKiuffd.  In  what  country  this  cheese  was  manufactured 
was  nut  publicly  known,  aud  hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Stilton  cheese.  At  length 
the  place  of  producing  it  was  discovered,  and  the  art  of  protlucing  it  learned  by  otlier 
dairy-women  of  ttie  neighbourhood.  Dalby  first  took  the  lead,  but  it  soon  made  its  way 
in  almost  every  village  in  that  quarter  of  Leicestershire,  as  well  os  in  the  neighbouring 
villagos  of  Rutiaodshire.  Many  toiu  of  it  are  made  every  year.* 
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the  short-honi  cattle,  however,  are  now  ^razeil  in  Uutlancl.  The  heifers 
are  bought  in  at  two  jears  old,  and  sold  in  calf  at  three  jears  old  to  the 
juhtwrs,  who  take  them  to  the  dairy  counties,  or  to  Loudon. 

IIU.NTlNQDONSHiae. 

In  the  statistical  account  of  it,  it  is  stated  that  the  county  contained 
‘ 9245  head  of  cattle,  almost  all  of  a mixed  breed,  and  of  a very  inferior 
one  too.’  Parkinson  in  his  ‘ Survey’  of  this  county  adds,  that  they  were 
‘ of  all  kinds,  but  good  ones  :’  yet  he  confesses  that  they  were  beginning 
to  improve  on  the  side  of  Bedfordshire  and  Northamptonshire.  Stone 
says,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  [turchased  at  di.stant  fairs,  and  are 
the  refuse  of  the  Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  and  Derbyshire  breeds,  or 
are  bred  from  these  sorts  without  any  particular  care  in  selecting  them. 
They  have  very  materially  improved.  The  mongrel  long-horned  breeil  of 
the  county  has  disappeared,  and  a great  many  pure  short-horns  are  now 
found,  or  a cross  between  them  and  the  Derbysliire.  The  cross  between 
the  two  is  gradually  disappearing,  and  the  short-horns  are  taking  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  district. 

CAMBRIDOESlIIRg. 

The  native  breed  of  this  county  was  a long-horn  one ; but  now  the 
short-horns  prevail  in  every  dairy  where  the  land  is  tolerably  good,  and 
on  poorer  land  there  is  a smaller  half-horn  breed,  which  yields  more  and 
better  milk  than  its  appearance  would  indicate,  but  is  slow  and  unprofit- 
able to  fatten.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gooch,  in  his  ‘ Survey  of  Cambridgeshire,’ 
tells  us  that  Cambridgeshire  having  been  a dairy  coiiutry  from  time  imme- 
morial, among  other  good  milking  stock  attempted  to  be  iiitrodiiced,  were 
the  polled  cattle,  from  the  neighbouring  county  of  Sulfolk.  Mr.  Ftdier 
purchased  a dairy  of  them,  but  they  began  speedily  to  decline,  when  he 
re-sold  them  to  their  former  owner,  who  ttK>k  them  back  to  their  native 
situation,  in  which  they  were  speedily  restored  to  their  original  health. 

It  is  true  that  the  Suffolks  have  never  extensively  established  them- 
selves in  Cambridgeshire  ; but  we  know  some  dairies  of  them  which 
answer  exceedingly  well. 

Few  parts  of  England  produce  better  butter  than  Cambridgeshire.  It 
is  curiously  rolled  up  in  pieces  of  more  than  a foot  in  length,  and  not  two 
inches  in  diameter,  for  the  convenience  of  the  collegians,  to  whose  taliU-  it 
is  sent  in  slices,  called  pats.  A great  deal  of  butter  is  likewise  sent  to  the 
London  market,  but  there  is  not  much  cheese  made,  except  at  Solmii  and 
Cottenham.  A great  many  bullocks  are  grazed,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
country  stock,  the  Norfolks  and  Suffolks,  and  the  Galloway  Scots.  The 
most  profitable  method  of  grazing  is  to  buy  them  about  autumn,  and  sell 
them  at  the  succeeding  autumn ; keeping  them  on  hay  and  grass  in  the 
winter,  and  finishing  them  off  on  grass.  On  the  grazing  grounds  about 
the  fens,  many  Devon  cattle  are  now  prepared  fur  the  markets. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Northamptonshire  is  not  a breeding  district,  but  cattle  are  brought  from 
other  districts  and  purchased  for  the  London  market,  and  they  as  usual 
consist  of  a great  variety  of  breeds.  An  Agricultural  Society  has,  however, 
been  established  in  this  county,  and  is  conducted  with  much  spirit ; and  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  short-horns  are  now  diligently  cultivated  by  many 
intelligent  farmers*. 

* Marshall,  in  his  * Agriailture  of  the  Midland  Counties,*  and  quoting  from  * Donald- 
son's Survey  of  Northamptonshire,’  says,  * Very  few  cattle  are  reared  m this  county ; 
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The  soil  of  Northamptonshire  varies  from  a cold  clay  to  a red  loam. 
The  cattle  are  first  pjazed  in  the  old  pastures,  and  those  that  have  not 
been  made  lat  at  ^rass  are  afterwards  stall  fed.  In  the  red  loamy  .soils 
which  are  adapted  for  turnips,  stalbfecding  on  them,  with  an  addition  of 
see<l*hay,  is  penerally  adopted. 

No  cattle  are  used  in  husbandry. 

It  has  been  remarked  to  us  by  an  eminent  Northamptonshire  breeder, 
that  the  quarter  evil,  or  black  iej?  (inflammatory  fever)  is  rarely  known 
amon|^  young  cattle  in  this  county.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant fad,  for  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  management  of  cattle 
here,  and  it  would  seem  to  connect  the  disease  in  some  measure  with  the 
climate  or  the  soil,  and  its  productions.  Observations  on  the  districts 
where  this  disease  is  most  prevalent,  or  rarely  found,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  soil  and  produce  of  those  districts,  might  lead  to  some  useful  con- 
clusions as  to  the  cause  of  so  generally  prevalent  and  fatal  a disease. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

In  Bedfordshire,  also,  the  long-horns,  the  old  cattle  of  the  county,  have 
altogether  disappeared.  There  is  not  a .single  farmer  who  breeds  them 
in  their  pure  state.  Some  half-horn  cattle  are  to  be  found  among  the 
small  farmers,  and  the  cow  of  the  cottager  is  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
districts,  the  produce  of  the  old  long-horn  and  the  Yorkshire,  crossed  in 
every  possible  way,  and  retaining  the  milking  properties  of  the  one,  and 
the  hardihood  of  the  other,  and  therefore  fitted  to  become  the  poor  man*s 
cow. 

With  this  exception,  there  is  no  distinguishing  breed  belonging  to  the 
county.  A few  gentlemen  have  the  Devons — more  prefer  the  Herefords, 
and  still  more  the  short-horns ; the  short-horns,  indeed,  are  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  superseding  the  rest. 

Bedfordshire  contributes  much  to  the  supply  of  the  dairy  cattle  of  the 
metropolis.  Many  heifers  are  brought  from  the  north,  and  having  been 
delayed  for  a while  in  this  county,  and  become  heavy  in  calf,  are  sent 
forward  to  the  metropolis.  By  some  farmers,  and  in  this  respect  we  ima- 
gine foolishly  over-reaching  themselves,  they  are  detained  longer;  they 
are  milked  for  one  or  two  years,  and  then  despatched  to  the  metropolis. 

a few  only  in  the  open  field  (lordships  excepte<l),  and  these  are  so  crossed  and  mixed 
with  the  breeds  of  other  counties,  which  are  onen  improperly  chosen,  and  so  stinted  in 
their  food,  os  to  render  them  comparatively  of  little  value. 

* In  a few  instances  where  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed  of  cattle  on  the  inclosed  farms, 
the  /oir^orifs  are  the  kind  muHt  preferred,  and  are  far  Kuperior  to  the  original  breed  of 
the  county,  hutb  in  size  and  shajie,  and  extraordinary  disposition  to  fatten. 

‘ The  dairy  farmera  in  the  huuth'West  part  of  the  county,  however,  prefer  the  tfiori- 
hom  Yorkshire  cows,  from  which  county  they  are  priucij'olly  supplied;  and  as  they  never 
rear  any  calves,  they  sell  them  when  a few  days  old  to  a set  of  men  who  make  a trade 
of  carr}'ing  them  to  the  markets  of  Buckingham  and  other  places,  where  the}'  are  piir> 
chased  by  dairy  •fanners  from  Kssex,  to  be  fatted  for  veal  tor  the  London  markets. 

* Soon  after  Lady>dAy,  the  farmer  begins  to  purchase  bullocks,  and  the  breeds  of  Shrojv 
ahire  and  Herefordshire  are  preferred.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  some  .Scotch  and 
Yrelsh  cattle  are  bought  in — he  Wgin*  selling  ofl  in  September,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  February  the  whole  ore  disposed  of. 

‘ The  manner  of  transjwrtiiig  the  calvi**  ujwd  to  be  both  absurd  and  cruel.  The  jobber 
bad  often  a long  round  to  take  to  complete  lus  purchases ; and  alter  that,  he  had  to 
travel  70  or  80  miles  before  he  reached  hts  abode  or  jdace  of  sale  in  Kisex.  Sometimes 
twelve  or  sixteen  calves  were  put  into  one  curt,  and  laid  on  their  hacks  in  the  straw, 
witli  their  feet  tied  together;  and  if  ilic  journey  occupied  seven  or  eight  days,  they  had 
rarely  any  thing  to  eut  hut  whent-ttour  and  gin  mixed  together,  well  known  in  that  line 
of  country  by  the  name  of  giad^l,  and  thus  the  calve*  were  kept  in  a state  gf  stupidity  or 
iotozicatiou  during  the  whole  of  the  thnv*' 
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Very  few  short-liorns  are  bred  in  Bedfordshire,  and,  indeed,  very  few  of 
any  other  breed,  except  by  two  or  three  spirited  agriculturists,  at  the  head 
of  whom  stands  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  began  to  devote  himself  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  the  year  1795  or  1796.  The  chief  object  of  his  attention  was  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  sheep;  and  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  en- 
tered into  this,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is  indebted  to  him, 
and  of  those  interesting  and  princely  meetings,  the  annual  sheep-shearings 
and  the  exhibition  of  stock,  we  shall  speak  in  our  volume  on  Sheep.  In 
other  parts  of  the  ‘ Farmer’s  Series,’  and  particularly  in  the  treatise  on 
‘ British  Husbandry,’ justice  will  be  attempted  to  be  done  to  the  labours 
of  this  patriotic  nobleman  in  every  department  of  agricultural  science. 
'There  were  few  breeds  of  cuttle  whose  relative  qualities  and  value  were 
not  put  fairly  to  the  test  at  Woburn,  and  one  breed  after  another  was 
abandoned,  until,  at  his  decease  in  1802,  he  was  balancing  between  the 
North  Devons  and  the  Herefords. 

His  brother,  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  (1833,)  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  permission  to  view  every  part  of  his  farm,  and  for  much 
valuable  information  besides,  gave  tbe  preference  to  the  Herefords;  and 
they,  with  the  exception  of  a few  Ayrshire  and  Yorkshire  cows,  to  pro- 
vide milk  for  the  calves  and  for  the  house,  and  always  a succession  of 
West  Highlanders  to  graze,  constitute  the  whole  of  his  slock*.  Although 
he  abandoned  the  North  Devons,  he  still  considered  them  to  be  an  ad- 
mirable breed  of  cattle,  and  only  inferior  to  the  Herefords,  as  not  suiting 
the  soil  of  Woburn  quite  so  well.  A few  North  Devons  are  still  kept  for 
farm  work,  but  they  are  not  the  true  Bideford  breed,  but  of  the  some- 
what heavier,  but  still  more  useful  variety,  most  prevalent  on  the  borders 
of  Somersetshire. 

The  pasture  at  Woburn  is  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  Herefordshire 
generally,  and  the  cattle  selected,  and  having  much  in  them  of  the  blood 
of  Messrs.  Tulley’s,  and  Tomkin  s,  and  Price’s  stock,  are  not  so  large  as 
those  which  are  principally  met  with  on  their  native  soil ; and  they  are 
not  the  worse  for  this.  They  lose  much  of  the  heaviness  and  coarseness 
of  the  shoulder  which  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  in  the  Herefords, 
and  they  retain  all  the  length  of  quarter,  and  much  of  the  wideness  and 
roundness  of  hip,  and  fullness  of  thigh,  which  have  been  esteemed  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  the  Herefords.  A few  of  them  might  in  their 
lore-quarters  be  mistaken  for  Devonshires  ; but  with  a broadness  of 
chine  and  weight  behind  which  the  Devons  have  rarely  attained.  There 
is  little  that  is  unusual  in  the  feeding  of  these  beasts.  The  calf  lies  with 
the  mother  for  about  a week,  and  is  then  taken  away,  and  fed  at  first  with 
milk  from  the  dairy,  and,  afterwards,  with  skim-milk.  It  then  runs  on  the 
ordinary  pastures  until  two  years  old,  when  it  is  put  on  better  keep ; it 
passes  the  third  summer  at  grass,  is  stall-fed  in  the  winter,  and  ready  for 
market  at  three  years  of  age,  and  will  attain  the  average  weight  of  ninety 
or  ninety-five  stones.  His  Grace  has  often  exhibited  cattle  at  Smithfield 
of  a far  su|>erior  weight. 

His  present  slock  consists  of  from  thirty  to  forty  cows.  The  bull-calves 
are  fattened;  the  best  of  the  females  are  retained  for  breeding;  and  other 
beasts  lieing  bought  in  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  seventy  or  eighty 

* No  poUed  cattle  are  now  grazed  on  the  Woburn  estate.  After  many  trials,  and 
some  of  them  on  a large  scale,  tbe  Duke  of  Bedfertl  gives  a decided  preference  to  the 
homed  hreetls.  When  the  polletl  cattle  were  grazed  there,  the  U.tlloways  had  gradually 
given  way  to  the  Angus,  and  Mr.  Todd  expressed  to  us  his  decided  ooiaion,  that  they  fed 
faster  than  the  Galloways,  and  aiforded  meat  equally  as  good. 
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arc  usually  stall-fed  every  winter.  A new  range  of  cattle-sheds  and  pig- 
geries has  been  lately  erected ; a water-mill  in  the  yard  is  fed  by  a con- 
cealed stream  ; the  straw-yards  are  excellently  contrived  ; and  every  pos- 
sible convenience,  of  a simple  and  unostentatious  form,  bat  in  the  structure 
of  which  neither  expense  nor  ground  has  been  spared,  is  to  be  fotiiid 
on  the  premises.  Although  the  Hercibrds  are  now  established  at  Woburn, 
the  spirited  proprietor  of  the  abbey  has  not  discontinued  the  experiments 
which  were  instituted  by  his  brother,  in  order  to  determine  the  compara- 
tive value  of  other  breeds.  Mr.  Todd,  the  very  intelligent  bailiti'  of  his 
Grace,  permitted  us  to  have  access  to  many  of  the  records  of  these  expe- 
riments. Onr  readers  will  not  object  to  the  transcription  of  one  or  two 
of  them. 

‘ 1819,  May  20tb,  four  Pembroke  spayed  heifers  in  good  store  con- 
dition, bought  April  the  29th,  at  16/.  5s.  each,  and  four  polled  Galloway- 
spayed  heifers,  bought  December  22d,  1818,  at  II/.  11».  each,  in  store 
order,  but  rather  fresher  than  the  above,  having  been  wintered  on  the 
farm  with  very  refuse  bad  hay,  were  put  to  grass  in  the  same  field,  and 
kept  there  until  Uctober  21st,  being  a period  of  five  mouths. 


Too.  Ctrl.  Qr*. 


The  Pemhrokes  weighed  on  May  20 

. 

. 

1 

12 

0 

On  October  2Ut  they  weighed  • 

• 

1 

19 

2 

Gained  in  weight  in  the  five  muutha 

• 

• 

0 

7 

2 

The  Scots  weighed  in  May  a 
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10 

1 

Ditto  in  October  « • • 

• 

• 

1 

18 

2 

Having  gained  . . . « 

0 

8 

1 

And  being  an  excess  of  weight  gained  above  Uut 

of  the 

lo 

0 

3 

Pembrokes  of  . . . 

, 

r 

£.  f. 

£. 

The  Pembrokes  sold  at  81  CoRt  G5  0 

Gained  by  gtsizing 

19 

0 

The  Scots  . . 7 A Cost  46  4 

Gained 

• 

• 

27 

16 

Excess  of  gain  in  favour  of  the  Scots  . • • 

« 

. 

• 

• 

8 

IG 

From  which,  however,  is  to  be  deducted  the  value  of  the  refuse  hay 
which  they  ate. 

‘ Twenty  Devons  and  twenty  Scots  were  bought  in  in  October,  1822, 
and  wintered. 

• Ten  of  each  sort  were  fed  in  a warm  straw-yard  upon  straw  alone,  but 
with  liberty  to  mn  out  upon  the  moor. 

‘ Ten  were  fed  in  a meadow,  having  hay  twice  every  day  until  Christmas. 

‘ They  afterwards  lay  in  the  farm-yard,  and  had  oat-straw  and  hay,  cut 
together  into  chalf.  They  were  then  grazed  in  different  fields,  etpial  pro- 
portions of  each  sort  being  put  into  the  same  field. 

‘ Those  that  lay  in  the  warm  straw-yard  with  straw  only,  were  ready  as 
soon  os  the  others,  although  the  others  had  an  allowance  of  bay  during 
the  winter. 

‘ Sixteen  of  each  were  sold  at  different  times  ; March  24th,  1824, 
being  the  last  sale.  The  Scots  were  ready  first,  and  disposed  of  before 
the  Devons. 

The  Scots  cost  7/.  12s.  lOt/.  each,  amuuntiug  to  12'2/.  5i.  4//.;  they  sold  for  £.  s.  d. 
235/.  18s.  6(1.  Gain  by  grasing  . . . . . . . 113  13  2 

The  Devons  cost  7/.  6s.  64.  each,  amounting  to  1 17/.  4s.,  and  they  sold  for 
25U/. ; but  not  being  ready,  on  the  average,  until  between  six  ami  seven  weeks 
after  the  Scuts,  am)  estiinaliug  their  keep  at  3s,  64,  per  week  each,  amounting 
to  18/.  14s.  64.,  and  this  lieing  suhtracterl  from  ‘230/.,  there  will  remain  as  the 
sum  actually  uhtaiiied  fur  them  21 1/.  5s.  64.  Gain  . . . . 94  1 6 

klakiug  a balauce  in  favour  of  tire  Scots  .....  xTlTTl  8~ 
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The  remaininpf  four  of  eacli  breed  were  kept  uiul  s(alUfe<l  on  turnips 
and  hay.  The  Scots  sold  at  75/.,  and  the  Devons  at  b4/.,  the  account  uf 
which  will  be  as  follows  : — 

£•  jr.  d. 

Four  Devons  at  7t.  6s.  6</.,  cost  29/.  6s. ; they  sold  fur  84/.;  leaving  gain  by 


stall'fevding  . . . . . • • . • . 54  14  0 

Four  Scuts  at  7/.  12s.  10</.,  cost  30/.  11s.  4</. ; they  sold  for  751.;  leaving 
gain  by  stall*fe«ding  . • . « . . . . . 44  8 8 

Making  balance  in  favour  of  Devons  . • , • . . 10  5 4 

Or  total  balance  in  favour  of  Scuts  . . . • . . .964 


This  experiment  seemed  to  establish  the  Buperiority  of  the  Scots  for 
grazing,  and  the  Devons  for  stall* feeding.  But  as  tlie  gain  by  the  four 
Btall-fed  Devons  was  half  as  much  as  that  by  the  sixteen  Scots  at  straw> 
yard,  it  was  determined  that  another  experiment  should  he  made,  in  wiiich 
the  whole  should  be  fed  alike,  both  at  g^ass,  and  in  the  stall. 

Twenty  Scots  and  twenty  Devons  were  again  bought  in  in  October, 
and  sold  at  dilferent  times,  but  always  an  equal  number  of  each  at  each 
time,  the  last  sale  taking  place  in  March. 

The  twenty  Devons  cost  189/.  9«, ; they  sold  fur  370/.  17«.  1 0d. ; leaving  £.  «.  d. 

for  feeding  181  8 10 

Tlie  twenty  Scots  cost  212/.  3r. ; they  sold  for  374/.  5s.  1^ ; leaving  for 
feeding  . . . . . . . ,162  114 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Devons  , . • . , £19  6 64 

Two  experiments,  on  the  faltening  properties  of  different  kinds  of 
food,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

Six  Scots,  previously  grazed  together  in  the  same  field,  were  taken  up 
and  slall-fed  on  the  Gth  of  January,  1823,  and  the  feeding  was  continued 
until  the  14th  of  April.  They  were  divided  into  pairs. 

To  each  of  one  and  two  were  given  daily,  one  bushel  of  mangel-wurzel, 
two  quarts  of  bean  and  barley  flour  mixed,  and  as  much  hay  os  they 
would  eat. 

Three  and  four  had  one  bushel  of  Swedes  each,  with  the  bean  and 
barley  flour,  and  hay. 

Five  and  six  had  three  pecks  and  a half  of  potatoes,  with  the  bean 
and  barley  flour,  and  potatoes. 

£.  «.  d,  • £.  «..</. 

One  nixl  two  consumed  18  cwt.  1 qr.  of  hay 
at  3/.,  amounting  to  2/.  14«.  9</.;  of  flour  at 
3«.  1/.  16«. ; and  196  tmahelaof  mougeUwuriel  at 
9d.  7/.  7«.  amounting  to  . . . 11  17  9 

Tliey  gained  3 cwt.  1 qr.  7 lb.  at  5e.  4rf.  per 
atone  at  that  time  . . . 12  7 4 Gained  by  feeding  0 9 7 

Three  and  four  consumed  20  cwt.  2 qrs.  of 
hay  at  3/.,  3/.  6r.;  bean  flour  1/.  I61.;  and  196 
bushels  of  Swedes  at  9d.,  7/.  7m.,  amounting  to  12  9 0 

They  gained  3 cwt.  2 qrs.  21  lb.  at  5i.  4</.  13  15  4 Gained  by  feeding  1 6 6 

Five  and  six  consumetl  23  cwt.  of  hay  at  3/., 

3/.9«.;  bean  flour  W.tGs.;  78  bushels  of  ]>oUtoes 

at  U.  Id.,  4/.  4s.  9 90 

1*hey  gained  2 cwt.  3 qrs.  7 lb.  at  5«.  4d.  10  0 0 Gained  by  feeding  0 11  0 

We  will  condense  our  account  of  the  second  experiment.  Two  Scots 
were  fed  on  English  linseed  cakes  ; two  Devons  on  unboiled  linseed  ; 
two  others  on  boiled  linseed,  and  another  pair  of  Devons  on  foreign,  all 
of  them  having  as  much  hay  and  chaff  as  they  could  eat.  It  was  a losing 
concern  iti  every  case  : the  value  of  the  manure  was  not  equal  to  the 
ditference  of  the  cost  and  the  selling  prices,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  greatest  loss  was  sustained  when  the  beasts  were  fed  on  oil  cake ; the 
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next  when  foreign  cake  was  used,  the  next  when  boiled  linseed  was  used, 
and  the  least  of  all  when  the  simple  unboiled  linseed  was  g^iven*. 

We  miijht  make  many  more  extracU,  but  these  will  show  tlie  spirit 
with  which  this  noble  agricultural  concern  was  conducted,  and  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  those  who  will  devote  their  time  and  their  pro- 
perty to  such  pursuits. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Tins  county,  once  inhabited  by  the  long-horns,  has  now  no  distinct 
bree<l  of  its  own.  The  greater  part  of  the  cows  and  grazing  slock  is 
bought  in.  It  consists  almost  uniformly  of  the  short-horns  for  both 
purposes:  many  of  the  Lincolns  are  selected  for  grazing,  and  the  York- 
shire milch  cow  for  the  dairy. 

Mr.  Marshall  truly  says,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Pevensey  Level  and 
Romney  Marsh,  there  is  no  land  in  the  kingdom  better  adapted  for 
grazing  than  the  vale  of  Aylesbury.  Its  amazing  fertility  soon  makes  a 
visible  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  every  beast,  and  causes  them  to 
attain  to  an  extraordinary  size — these  are  proofs  of  the  qualities  of  the 
land.  The  cattle  are  grazed  about  ten  months,  and  do  not  often  require 
any  additional  care  than  a supply  of  hay  in  the  held  during  winter. 

Vast  quantities  of  excellent  butter  are  sent  from  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury 
to  the  metropolis.  The  butter  merchants  contract  for  it  at  ditferent  prices, 
varying  with  the  season  of  the  year;  and  the  carrier  contracts  for  the 
transport  of  it,  at  a certain  charge  for  each  dozen  pounds,  finding  cloths, 
ba.skets,  &c.  He  fetches  it  from  the  daiiy  man  and  delivers  it  to  the 
merchant. 


BERKSHIRE. 

The  long-horns  had  penetrated  as  far  south  as  this  county,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  fully  occupied  it.  They  bore  much  resemblance 
to  the  cattle  of  Oxfordshire  and  Warwickshire.  The  different  breed.s  of 
the  Yorkshire  cattle  have  now,  however,  completely  superseded  them.  A 
loiig-hom  beast  is  now  rarely  seen,  and  even  the  half-horns  are  disap- 
pearing. Mr.  Tomkins,  of  Abingdon,  and  Mr.  Webb,  of  Oakingham, 
were  particularly  distinguished  by  their  early  introduction  of  this  breed. 

In  the  forest  districts  of  Berkshire,  many  Welsh  and  Scotch  cattle  are 
grazed,  and  heavier  cattle  occupy  the  more  fertile  pastures. 

A considerable  quantity  of  butter  is  made  on  the  borders  of  Oxford- 
shire, and  a part  of  the  Vale  of  the  White-horn  is  celebrated  for  its  cheese. 
It  is  principally  sold  in  London,  under  the  name  of  single  Gloucester 
cheese,  aiul  is  formed  in  the  press  into  a variety  of  curious  .shapes.  Mr. 
Mavor  conjectures  that  ' they  sell  more  dearly  than  other  cheese,  partly 
on  account  of  their  shape,  and  partly  because  the  best  cheese  is  supposed 
to  be  thus  honoured.*  These  pine-apple  cheeses  are  made  without  any 
pressure  from  a machine;  they  are  suspended  in  nets  which  gives  them 
the  curious  indentations  which  they  present.  From  the  wharf  of  Barcot, 
in  Oxfordshire,  nearly  three  ihou.sand  tons  of  cheese  are  sent  denvn  the 
Thames  for  metropolitan  consumption,  partly  collected  from  neighbouring 
parishes  in  other  counties,  but  principally  from  Berkshire. 

• To  many  records  of  experiments  on  the  com}>araiive  fattening  qualities  of  the 
Ilerefurd  and  Durham  cattle,  we  will  not  now  refer.  One,  ulthou|;h  not  then  assigned  to 
it*  pro{»er  author,  the  pre*eut  Duke  of  Bedfoul.  was  detailed  at  j*a^e  .f4  of  this  work. 
We  will  content  onrtelves  with  referring  to  that.  The  |»atron8  of  tlie  shorl-horus,  how- 
ever, have  uot  consideted  it  as  altogether  satisfactory  in  its  detail. 
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Hither  also  the  long-horns  penetrated,  and  were  the  prevailing  breed, 
but  they  may  be  said  to  have  perfectly  disappeared.  They  have  given 
way  to  the  Devons,  and  indeed  to  breeds  of  every  sort,  and,  more  particu- 
larly near  the  coast,  to  the  Alderney,  or  smaller  breed  of  Norman  cows. 

The  latter  are  the  favourites  inconsequence  of  the  greater  quantity  of  milk 
which  they  yield  in  proportion  to  the  food  which  they  consume.  Good 
meadow  land,  however,  is  not  plentiful  in  this  district,  and  is  very  dear ; the 
dairy,  therefore,  is  comparatively  neglected  on  too  many  farms,  and  little 
more  butter  is  manufactured  than  is  necessary  for  the  consuiiqttion  of  the 
county.  The  short-horns  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  into  Hampshire, 
and  where  the  soil  is  productive  they  are  profitable,  but  much  of  the 
county  is  incapable  of  supporting  so  large  an  animal.  Our  friend,  Mr. 
Moulden,  informs  us,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  the 
Norman  is  often  crossed  with  the  Hereford ; the  Norman  is  not  injured 
as  a milker,  while  she  is  improved  in  size  and  disposition  to  fatten. 
About  Southampton,  the  Alderney  is  the  prevalent  breed.  There  are 
many  facilities  for  obtaining  her  from  the  contiguous  islands  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey.  In  this  part  of  the  county,  the  Alderney  has  been  crossed  with 
the  forest  breed,  and  also  with  the  SuHblk.  The  forester  has  inqiruved,  and 
the  Norman  has  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  the  first  cross,  and  the 
second  has  been  attended  with  doubtful  success.  Next  to  the  Alderneys, 
the  Suttolks  are  most  in  favour  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Gawler,  in  his  ‘ Report  of  a North  Hampshire  Farm,’  (Farmer's 
Series,  No.  VII.  p.  15,)  .states  that  ‘ the  stock  in  general  best  adapted  to 
this  soil  are  the  Alderney,  and  the  smaller  race  of  Norman  cows.  The 
Devonshire  and  larger  breeds  retpiire  richer  pasture  ; and  although  they 
may  be  kept  in  condition,  the  milk  they  give  is  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  food  they  consume.  Mr.  Gawler's  dairy  stock  was  in  the 
proportion  of  one  cow  of  the  Devonshire  breed  to  three  of  the  Alderney 
or  Norman,  and  the  milk  was  mixed  on  the  presumption  that,  being  thus 
diluted,  it  produced  better  butter,  and  a larger  quantity  of  it.’ 

Sir  Richard  Simeon  has  favoured  us  with  a description  of  the  cattle  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  are  a small  mixed  kind  without  any  of  those 
peculiarities  which  would  mark  them  as  distinct  breeds.  Scarcely  any 
oxen  are  bred  from  them : cow-calves  are  saved  fur  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  the  dairy ; invariably  from  tbe  best  milkers,  and  not  with  any  view 
to  their  aptitude  to  fatten. 

The  dairy  stock  has  been  occasionally  mixed  with  the  Guernsey  or 
Alderney  cattle,  and  with  success  so  far  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk 
go.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  short-horns,  and 
in  some  instances  the  cattle  of  the  island  have  been  improved  in  size  and 
appearance ; but,  looking  to  the  general  capabilities  of  the  island  for  the 
maintenance  of  large  stock,  and  fitting  them  for  the  purpose  of  the  butcher, 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  smaller  and  rougher  kind  of  cattle  may 
not  be  a safer  description  of  stock,  and  likely  to  produce  a better  result  to 
the  farmer.  The  Alderney  is  a favourite  breed — a cross  between  the 
Devon  has  produced  some  very  good  cows  here,  well  adapted  for  the 
dairy,  and  not  unprofitable  for  the  butcher. 

The  value  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  cattle  depends  almost  exclusively  upon 
their  being  good  milkers:  fortlie  purposes  of  the  butcher,  many  of  them 
are  of  little  value,  on  account  of  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  a 
cow  which  has  an  aptitude  to  fatten  is  a bad  milker.  The  farmers  rarely 
breed  from  a cow  which  has  good  points  for  grazing. 
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The  smallest  farmer  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  a dairy,  and  the  contrast 
is  very  striking  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  who  visits  the  neighbourhood 
of  Winchester,  in  the  same  county,  where  he  may  ride  many  a mile 
without  seeing  a cow,  because  it  is  the  custom  to  keep  bullocks  on  that 
land  only  that  will  not  do  Ibr  sheep. 

Mr.  K.  G.  Kirkpatrick  has  informed  us,  that  the  only  farms  that  are 
calculated  lor  grazing  lie  along  the  streams  that  run  through  the  valley 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Chalk  Downs,  and  chiefly  on  the  Brading  stream. 
Lord  Yarborough,  at  Appeldurcombe,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
graziers  in  the  island.  He  annually  imports  forty  or  fifty  head  of  cattle 
from  his  estates  in  Lincolnshire  and  from  Scotluml.  Ttie  other  graziers 
attend  the  different  markets  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  and 
buy  chiefly  Sussex,  Welsh,  Devonshire,  and  other  west  country  cattle. 
The  whole  importation  amounts  to  about  5U0  annually,  besides  which 
there  are  about  100  west  country  calves  brought  into  the  island  a little 
before  midsummer.  These  are  partly  taken  into  the  dairies  and  partly 
kept  for  fiitteiiing.  One  of  the  finest  dairies  in  the  island  belongs  to 
Sir  Richard  Simeon.  His  cows  are  of  a larger  sort  than  are  generally 
seen  here,  and  crossed  with  the  Durham.  He  has  devoted  a great  deal  of 
time  and  ex|>ense  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  first  introduced  mangel- 
wurzel  and  Swedish  turnips  into  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Oxen  are  not  much  used  in  husbandry  labour ; and  the  few  ox- 
teams  which  we  see  on  the  south  side  of  the  Downs  are  generally  brought 
from  the  west  of  England.  They  are  used  in  field  labour,  but  not  on  the 
road,  from  the  notion  that  their  feet  would  suffer,  and  that  they  are  not 
so  well  adapted  as  horses  for  this  kind  of  work.  They  are  found  to  work 
in  the  field  nearly  as  fast  and  as  well  as  horses,  and  are  kept  at  much 
less  expense. 


WILTSHIRE. 

The  whole  of  Wiltshire,  but  particularly  the  northern  division  of  it 
surrounded  by  the  counties  of  (ilnuceslershirc  and  Berkshire,  was,  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  chiefly  occupied  hy  the  long-horns.* 
They  are  described  by  Mr.  Baden,  of  Day-house,  (to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  information  respecting  this  district,)  as  “ a fine,  healthy 
sort,  good  for  the  dairy  and  for  feeding,  and  with  immense  spreading 
horns.  Those,  however,  which  were  formerly  most  approved  of  for  the 
dairy,  had  smaller  horns,  bending  towards  the  mouth,  but  they  were  not 
favourites  with  the  grazier  or  butcher,  because  their  fle.sh  was  sometimes 
tough.  They  used  to  average  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  scores.’  Mr. 
Baden  has  raised  them  to  fifty  scores,  and  a relative  of  his  has  carried 
them  on  to  sixty  scores,  confining  them  to  grass  and  hay  alone.  Many 
scientific  agriculturists  used  to  object  to  these  long-horn^  cattle.  They 
were  said  to  be  too  heavy — they  injuriously  poached  a land,  the  great 
fault  of  which  was,  that  it  was  already  too  cold  and  wet, — they  did  not 

* * It  (loei  not  appear  what  was  the  original  kind  of  cow  kept  in  this  district,  pro- 
haiily  the  old  Gloucestenihirr  cow,  a sort  now  almost  lost,  or,  perhaps,  as  is  the  case  in 
Somersetshire,  a mixture  of  all  sorts : but  the  universal  rage  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
past  has  been  for  the  long-honis,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  " North  country  cows,"  and 
at  this  time,  perha|>s,  nine-tenths  of  the  dairies  in  this  district  are  entirely  of  that  kintl. 
^e  reasons  tnven  for  the  treneral  introduction  of  that  sort  are  the  nearness  of  their 
situation  to  the  north  country  breeslers,  trut  perhaps  tlie  real  reason  is  that  " priiie  of 
stock,"  wliich,  operating  like  “ the  pride  of  sheep  and  horses,"  in  sooth  Wiltsliire,  has 
gratlually  led  the  fnrinent  to  an  emulation  in  beauty  and  sire  more  than  in  nsefuiiiess 
and  profit,  and  which  pride  the  breeders  have  nut  been  wanting  in  using  every  artifice  to 
create  and  promote.’ 
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coroe  to  perfection  until  they  were  at  least  two  years  older  than  the  coin- 
mon  eattle  of  the  country,  (Bakewell's  improvements  were  then  unknown  ;) 
and,  comparing  hulk  for  bulk,  they  did  not  yield  a proportionate  quantity 
of  milk,  nor  equal  to  the  additional  quantity  of  food  which  they  consume. 
Some  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  replace  them  by  the  Devons,  smaller 
in  size,  and  bein^  less  liable  to  tread  and  poach  the  wet  lands — ripe  at  an 
earlier  age  than  the  lon^-horned  cow,  and  fattening  more  speedily,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  these  objections,  that  they  were  deficient  in  milk  ; 
that  milk  was  good,  hut  not  better  than  the  milk  of  the  long-horn,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  quantity  of  cheese  was  not  produced,  and  they  were  not 
sufficiently  hardy  for  the  cold  and  wet  grounds  on  which  they  were 
placed  : they  therefore  never  obtained  any  firm  footing  in  Wilts. 

The  long-horns  are  now,  however,  almost  extinct.  Although  they  were 
really  valuable,  they  seemed  to  retreat  before  the  short-horns,  even  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  varieties  of  the  old  long-horns.  A cross  of  them 
with  the  short-horns  remains,  and  are  excellent  dairy  cattle.  They  yield 
daily  from  four  to  five  gallons  of  milk,  during  the  height  of  the  season. 
They  are  an  improved  breed,  for  they  retain  the  hardihootl  of  the  old  long- 
horns and  good  quality  of  the  milk,  with  the  early  maturity  and  quantity  of 
milk  of  the  short-horn. 

This  cross-breed,  however,  must  be  carefully  watched,  for  it  is  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  degenerate.  Frequent  recurrence  must  Ite  had  to  the  short- 
horn bull,  and  the  bull  must  often  be  changed.  There  are,  however,  in 
various  parts  of  North  Wilts,  and  particularly  in  the  hands  of  the  cotta- 
gers, as  various  and  inexplicable  crosses  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  useful  beasts.  It  should  be 
contrived  that  the  cows  shall  calve  from  Christmas  to  Lady-day  on  a 
warm,  early  soil,  but  not  until  three  weeks  later  on  a backward,  cold  land. 

Mr.  Baden  recommends  that  warm  water  should  be  given  to  the  cow 
after  calving,  especially  if  she  has  not  cleansed,  for  cold  water  will  often 
retard  or  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  after-birth,  and  particularly  not  to 
draw  all  the  milk  from  the  teals  for  the  first  twelve  hours. 

If  the  calf  is  strong  and  healthy,  the  best  time  for  weaning  is  at  the 
expiration  of  the  third  week  ; it  should  be  put  into  a cow-house,  and 
served  from  a pail : it  will  drink  readily  after  being  kept  one  meal  from 
the  mother.  One  quart  of  skimmed  milk,  added  to  one  warm  from  the  cow, 
is  deemed  a sufficient  meal,  and  good  hay  should  be  placed  before  them, 
for  they  will  eat  earlier  than  has  been  imagined ; they  should  be  fed  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  hour  morning  and  evening ; and  as  soon 
as  the  grass  appears,  they  should  be  turned  out  into  a meadow  during 
the  day,  and  the  milk  by  degrees  left  off.  In  the  mouth  of  October,  they 
should  be  put  into  a house  and  bled,  and  three  ounces  of  Glauber’s  salts 
should  be  given  on  three  alternate  mornings,  to  prevent  the  murrain : 
in  winter,  a warm  pen,  or  dry  pasture,  should  be  allowed.  If  they  are  to 
have  calves  at  two  years  old,  they  should  be  weaned  in  February,  and 
they  should  not  calve  before  May.  If  they  are  to  calve  at  three  years 
old,  time  and  feed  are  not  material." 

The  cast-off  cows  and  the  steers  are  fatted  sometimes  on  grass  and 

* In  many  parts  of  this  district,  the  calves  are  seldom 'reared.  The  farmers  say  that 
they  can  generally  buy  them  cheajrer  than  they  can  rear  them  on  land  that  is  gen'eraily 
tuo  good  lor  the  purpose,  and  rented  too  dear;  and  that  calves  will  pay  better  to  he  sold 
as  veal,  than  to  la:  kept  for  stock.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  of  which  the  dairy-man 
everywhere  dues  not  seem  to  1«  suillcieiitly  aware,  that  few  cows  will  settle  so  well  on 
a farm,  or  turn  out  so  profitable,  as  those  that  have  been  reared  on  it. 
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liar,  sometimes  on  bay  and  meal,  or  hay  and  Swedish  turnips  ; tlie  latter 
is  preferable  when  the  hay  is  old  and  good. 

We  have  given  this  account  somewhat  at  length,  as  embodying  the 
management  of  cattle  by  the  best  farmers  in  North  Wilts.  There  is  a 
very  great  proportion  of  grass  to  arable  land  through  the  whole  of  this 
division  of  Wiltshire,  and  very  much  of  the  grass  land  is  heavy  and  wet : 
hence  the  necessity  for  more  cattle  than  arc  usually  found  on  such  extent 
of  ground,  and  custom,  old  as  the  memory  of  man,  has  made  it  a district 
for  the  production  of  cheese.  The  North  Wiltshire  chee.se  is  known  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  at  first  an  humble  imitation  of  the 
Gloucester,  but  it  is  now  equal  to  the  best  from  that  county,  and  even 
from  the  Vale  of  Berkheley  itself. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  his  Survey  of  Wiltshire,  gives  an  opinion,  that  is  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  well  founded,  and  from  which  dairymen  every 
where  might  derive  instruction.  ‘ One  circumstance,’  says  he,  ‘ goes  a 
great  way  to  explain  the  goodness  of  the  North  Wiltshire  cheese,  viz., 
the  convenient  situation  of  most  of  the  farm-houses  in  the  centre  of  the 
farm,  so  that  all  the  cows  can  be  driven  home  to  milk,  and  all  the  milk 
can  be  put  together,  of  an  equal  temperature,  and,  by  beginning  their  work 
early,  the  dairymen  can  make  cheese  twice  in  the  day.  Where  .servants 
are  sent  to  milk  in  detached  and  extensive  pastures,  this  cannot  be  done, 
liad  cheese  can  generally  be  traced  to  some  fundamental  fault  in  the  art 
of  making  it,  and  particularly  in  that  essential  article,  the  rennet.’  We 
thus  far  agree  with  the  author  of  the  ‘ Survey  ;’  that  a great  deal  is  to 
be  attributed  to  bad  management,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  fully  as 
much,  or  even  more,  is  connected  with  soil  and  pasture. 

The  quantity  of  cheese  that  is  made  from  each  cow  in  this  district  was 
greater  than  is  common  in  any  other  cheese-making  country  ; sometimes 
as  much  as  cwt.  or  5 cwt.  per  cow,  seldom  lower  than  3 cu  t.  Per- 
haps cwt.  is  a fair  average  in  a good  cheese-making  year  on  every 
cow  that  calves  in  proper  time*. 

South  Wilts  is  a very  different  country.  A considerable  portion  of  it 
is  occupied  by  extensive  and  open  plains  where  .sheep  only  will  thrive. 
There  are,  therefore,  comparatively  few  cattle  kept  in  this  district,  and 
there  would  be  still  fewer  were  there  not  much  wet  and  botrgy  ground 
in  the  valleys  between  the  different  elevations  of  Salisbury  plain,  and 
where  sheep  could  not  livet.  The  old  Wiltshires  never  completely  occu- 

* Th«  pruUuce  of  cheese  is,  however,  materially  influenced  by  the  season ; Mr.  Mar* 
shall  ^ives  an  illustration  of  this  in  his  ^ Kconutny  of  the  3Iidlaud  Counties.*  ‘One 
year  twenty  cows  proiluced  four  tons  of  factor's  cheese,  liesides  the  expenditure  of  the 
family,  making*  altojpfther  upwards  of  4 cwt.  per  cow  ; yet  in  the  next  year  the  same 
cows,  with  the  addition  of  four  or  five  more  cows  to  tiie  dairy,  did  not  produce  so  much 
cheese/ 

‘ The  first  summer  was  warm  and  moderately  wet ; neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  ; a 
happy  mixture  of  warmth  and  moisture.  The  pastures  were  eaten  level  even  to  a deforce  of 
bareness,  yet  always  wore  a freshness,  and  the  cows  throughout  the  summer  looked  sleek 
and  healthy.  The  next  was  a wet  summer.* 

f A writer  in  the  Bath  Society  Pa^iers,  vol.  viL  p.  17(J,  very  properly  says,  that  * the 
great  error  in  this  stock  is  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  kept,  the  rage  fur  fine  sheep 
having  almost  driven  the  cow  stock  out  of  the  district.  South  Wiltshire  farms  are  not 
calculated  to  keep  many  cows,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  would  keep  more  than  they  do. 
Where  there  are  water  meadows  cows  are  indisjH'nsably  necessary  to  eat  the  after  grass, 
and  in  winter  they  are  always  so  to  eat  tlie  barley-^iraw,  and  make  dung.  There  is 
always  as  much  distant  land  on  a South  Wiltshire  farm  as  the  shee|>*fold  can  manure  j 
the  home  land  should  be  manured  with  hot  dung,  and  particularly  w1k*ii  in  preparation 
for  a turnip  crop.  If  cows  were  formerly  thought  so  useful  ns  to  be  indispensable  on 
the  farms  of  this  district,  they  must  certainly  be  much  moru  so  now  when  their  produce 
u worth  one>Uurd  more.’ 
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pied  the  cow  pastures  of  South  Wilts.  They  were  long-horns,  but  little 
care  was  taken  about  the  breed. 

The  cows  are  here  as  uniformly  devoted  to  the  production  of  butler,  as 
those  of  North  Wilts  arc  to  that  of  cheese,  and  with  almost  erjual  success,' 
for  the  butter  of  South  Wills  is  in  high  repute.  There  is  no  particular 
description  of  cow  in  the  one  to  produce  butter  only,  and  in  the  other  to 
produce  cheese,  for  the  old  breed  in  both  is  nearly  gone.  The  short- 
horns have  been  introduced,  and  they  remain  in  some  cases  pure,  in  others 
crossed  in  various  ways  with  the  native  breed  *.  Mr.  Davis  accounts  for 
this  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner;  ‘ perhaps  it  is  custom  or  prejudice, 
and  these  producing  greater  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  each  in  the  re- 
spective districts.' 


OSrORDSIIIRE. 

The  improved  short-horns  lingered  longer  in  Oxfordshire  than  in  most 
of  the  districts  which  they  had  occupied.  It  has  been  slated,  that  .Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Hollwright,  derived  his  breed  immediately  from  Mr.  Bakewell, 
and  carried  the  improvement  of  the  long-horn  cattle  to  a greater  extent 
than  Mr.  Bakewell  did.  His  bull,  Shakspeare,  has  been  already  described 
as  the  best  stock-getter  that  the  long-horn  breed  ever  had.  After  Mr. 
Bakewell  died,  his  stock  began  to  lose  its  high  character  under  the 
management  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Honeybourn ; Mr.  Fowler's  cattle 
maintained  their  reputation  for  many  years,  until  they,  too,  gradually 
yielded  to  the  superior  claims  of  the  short-horns. 

Before  Mr.  Fowler’s  time,  Oxfordshire  could  not  be  said  to  have  any 
peculiar  breed,  but  the  improved  long-horns,  bred  and  patronised  by  him, 
speedily  became  the  prevailing  stock  of  the  county.  A few  long-horns, 
but  somewhat  deteriorated,  are  yet  to  be  found  in  Oxfordshire  ; the  short- 
horn, or  the  half-horn,  or  a mixture  between  the  short  and  the  supposed 
native  cow,  principally  prevail. 

Sir  C.  Willoughby  was  one  of  the  first  who  Introduced  the  short-horn. 
He  had  a dairy  of  19  cows  of  that  breed.  The  very  intelligent  .Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Young,  (in  his  Survey  of 
Oxfordshire,  published  in  1809,)  could  not  quite  reconcile  himself  to  this 
intrusion,  and  speaks  pointedly  of  the  necessity  of  their  being  well  fed 
and  taken  care  of  in  the  winter.  This  was  a grand  objection  when  they 

* ‘Few  reasons  need  he  adduced  to  prove  that  the  best  kind  of  cow  for  this  district 
is  that  which  will  liear  hard  kttping  best,  and  particularly  that  kind  which  will  best  bear 
wintering  in  a straw-yard/ — Bath  Papers,  vol.vii.  p.  17(1. 

The  coK^commons,  or  eow-dtawnt  that  used  to  be  described  by  every  statistical  writer, 
and  which  were  in  a manner  peculiar  to  the  South  >\'iltshire  and  Hampsliiie  Downs, 
are  diminished  in  number,  and  in  many  parts  of  these  districts  they  are  no  longer 
kuown.  These  commons  were  on  the  beat  and  most  level  parts  of  the  down  lands. 
Mr.  Marshall  ^ives  the  following  account  of  them.  ‘ The  cuttle  are  collected  in  one  com* 
mon  herd,  each  township  or  hamlet  having  their  cow>herd,  who  drives  them  to  the  downs, 
tends  them  there,  and  brings  them  back  in  the  evening  to  be  milked,  distributing  them 
among  their  respective  owners,  who  take  the  charge  of  them  during  the  night.  The 
herdsman  collects  them  again  in  the  morning,  by  sound  of  horn,  a custom  probably  of 
many  centuries  standing.  1 have  seen  a hundred  head  at  least  in  one  of  these  town 
herds.  In  summer,  when  the  weather  is  sultry,  the  cows  reinaiu  in  the  house,  or  yard, 
and  are  fed  there  with  grass  and  weeds  collected  for  them,  or  are  suffered  to  drop  their 
dung  unprofitably  in  lanes,  and  other  shady  places,  and  are  driven  to  the  down  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.* 

The  stubble*field8  being  opcne<1,  they  took  possession  of  them  also,  in  common  with 
the  sheep.  If  there  are  common  meadows,  they  have  no  exclusive  right  to  feed  on  tliem 
until  St.  Martin ’s-day,  when  the  owners  take  them  home  to  the  straw-}  ard.  After  the 
cows  leave  the  cow-down  to  go  into  tlte  stubble-held,  it  l>ecomes  cumtaon  for  the  sheep- 
flock  during  all,  or  a certain  part  of  the  season,  when  it  is  again  laid  up  fur  the  cows. 
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were  first  l)roii!;lit  into  notice,  but  it  was  )>erfectly  {rroniulless,  for  they 
liave  thriven  wliere  many  other  breeds  would  have  failed,  and  they  are 
now  finding  their  way  into  Scotland,  to  contend  with  the  northern  cattle 
on  their  own  ground  *. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

We  have  recorded  the  name  of  Webster  of  Canley,  in  this  county,  as 
one  of  the  earliest  improvers  of  the  long-horns.  The  prevailing  breed  of 
Warwickshire  was,  before  his  time,  long-horned,  and  from  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  beasts,  seemed  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  Lan- 
cashire. Webster,  however,  began  to  work  upon  a better  stock,  for  he 
obtained  some  cows  from  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  at  that  time  celebrated 
for  the  value  of  the  cattle  produced  there.  Alter  Bakewell  had  traverseil 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  in  order  to  select  subjects  on  which  to  com- 
mence his  experiments,  he  selected  two  heifers  from  Mr.  Webster’s  dairy 
as  the  foundation  of  his  future  stock. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Blackford,  soon  afterwards  emulated  the  example  of 
Webster,  and  produced  a superior  breed  of  cattle,  hardy,  short-legged, 
and  wide  and  deep  in  their  frame.  He  first  hired  bulls  from  Mr.  Bake- 
well, and  then  bred  from  his  own  stock  until  he  bought  a bull  that  was 
bred  by  Mr.  Meeks,  after  which  he  still  further  improved  his  cattle  by  cross- 
ing with  Mr.  Prince’s  long-horns. 

Other  breeders  pursued  the  same  laudable  course,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  Warwickshire  cattle  would  not  yield  to  the  improved  Leices- 
ters  in  any  valuable  point,  but  were  acknowledged  as  genuine  branches 
of  the  same  stock.  They  also  retained  a considerable  portion  of  all  their 
sterling  value  when  Mr.  Hoiieybourn’s  stock  had  dwindled  into  mere 
shadows  of  w hat  they  once  were. 

At  the  present  day,  some_  long-horns  arc  to  be  met  with  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  the  most  valuable  dairy  breed  is  at  least  a mixture  of  the  lung 
with  the  short  horn.  The.  short-horn  is,  however,  gaining  ground. 
Lord  Clonmell  had  a fine  breed  of  pure  Uurhams  at  his  seat  Chateau- 
Margeanx,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr.  King,  then 
living  at  Amberslade  House,  in  this  county  t. 

* The  Secrctim'  to  the  Board  was  always  partial  to  the  use  of  oxen  at  the  jilouph, 
and  on  the  road.  The  advanta;^^  ami  diondvantage  to  be  derived  from  using  them  was 
in  few  placet}  put  more  to  the  test  of  experience  than  in  Oxfurd>ihire,  and  tlie  cunttet^uence 
waM,  that  many  farmers  who  had  tried  botli  the  Devons  and  the  Hereford,  retumeil 
again  to  the  use  of  the  horse.  Mr.  Young,  however,  givett  an  account  of  the  ex{>enence 
of  othent  on  the  contrary  aide  of  the  quv»tiun,  ho  interesting,  that  w'eare  induced  to  quote 
a few  paragraphs.  ‘ Mr.  Thonio-s  Latham,  of  CUftun,  had  a team  of  four  oxen  that  ilrew 
with  ease  10  quartern  of  wheat  in  a wa^^n ; and  which  were  far  beyond  hosseK  for 
timber  carting.  They  were  Scotch  bcasta.  He  worked  them  three  yeai>,  and  sold  them 
lean  for  48/.  They  ploughed  a*  well  and  ns  much  o-s  horses,  and  did  not  cost  nearly  ho 
much.  ]^Ir.  Foster,  of  Bigoal,  worked  a team  of  five  spayed  heifers  in  harness.  He 
began  to  plough  with  them  at  Iwo  years  old  ; they  were  in  full  work  at  three,  and  fat- 
tened at  seven.  lie  had  sold  them  a*  high  as  100/.  |ier  pair.  They  were  not  shod,  and 
although  on  this  stone-lirash  surlace,  they  worketl  as  well  as  horses. 

f Mr.  Murray,  who  published  a ‘ Survey  of  Warwickshirf,*  in  1 813,  gives  the  following 
esliinate  of  the  profit  per  acre,  on  different  kinds  of  farms  and  differently  managed. 

‘ Thin  clay  land,  under  the  rotation  of  fallow,  wheat,  beans,  barley,  clover,  C.  «.  fi. 
and  oats  piT  acre  ......  Loss.  016 

^ Good  clay  land,  on  marl  or  limestone  rock,  same  rotation  Gain.  2 14  9 

* Light,  poor,  sandy  soil  under  the  rotation  of  turnip,  fallow,  from  turf, 

turuirs  eaten  off  by  sheep,  barley  and  seeds,  clover  eaten  off  hy  sheep  Gam.  0 6 0 

‘ Ked  sandy  loam  under  rotation  of  wheat,  after  un<l  the  other  crojfS, 
as  in  (he  but  . . . . • • • .28  2^ 

‘ A graiing  farm  . , , , , . 340 

* Dairy  form  « . , , , , , • 4 9 Q 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

This  county  cannot  be  said  to  have  possessed  any  distinpfuisliiiirr  breed 
of  cattle.  It  was  surrounded  by  breedin<r  districts,  but  its  own  puslure 
was  too  ffood  for  the  rearing  of  young  stock,  therefore  it  purchased  from 
all  around  it,  whether  Herefords,  or  Shropshire,  or  Staffordsliire.  or  Welsh. 
The  few  that  are  bred  in  the  county  are  of  a mixed  character,  or  there  is 
rarely  any  particular  object  of  improvement  in  their  selection,  but  chiefly 
to  procure  milk  and  butter  and  cheese  for  the  supply  of  the  district,  and 
scarcely  siilficient  of  either  of  them.  The  native  cattle,  however,  arc 
evidently  long-horns,  and  are  very  fair  milkers.  In  some  of  the  dairie.s, 
there  is  a cross  between  them  and  the  llohlerness.  and  in  a very  consider- 
able part  of  the  county  the  pure  short-hom  is  found,  and  begins  to  pre- 
dominate us  a dairy  cow.  The  Herefords  and  the  Diirhams  are  strug- 
gling for  .superiority  on  the  grazing  lauds,  and  are  the  prevailing  breeds 
there,  although  the  old  StuHordshirc  is  sometimes  seen,  and  although 
much  improved  by  a mixture  of  Herefordshire  or  Durham  blood,  yet 
not  able  to  compete  with  either  the  Herefords  or  the  Diirhams.  The 
pure  Herefords  are  no  where  superior  to  what  we  find  them  on  the  pas- 
tures of  Worcestershire.  The  most  valuable  cross  is  between  the  Here- 
ford and  the  Durham,  and  the  iirodiice  is  equally  good  for  the  dairy  ami 
for  grazing. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  management  of  cattle  in  Worcester- 
shire. The  calves  arc  principally  reared  with  skim  milk,  in  some  ca.ses  a 
little  oil  cake  and  linseed  being  added  until  the  animal  is  three  months 
old,  when  it  is  fed  altogether  upon  grass.  In  summer,  the  cattle  are  led 
in  the  usual  way  upon  grass,  and  in  winter  on  meadow  hay,  Swedish 
turnips  and  oil-cake.  We  owe  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Herbert,  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  favoured  us  with  some  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  Worcestershire  cattle. 

Approaching  nearer  to  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  while  we  still  have 
the  Herefords  and  the  Durhanis,  the  old  Staffordshire  long-horiis  in- 
crease in  number,  and  rise  in  favour  with  the  grazier.  The  Staffordshire 
and  the  Durham  are  also  crossed  for  the  dairy,  and  with  so  much  good 
effect,  that  they  are  the  prevailing  breed  for  that  purpose,  but  the  Here- 
ford is  here  supposed  to  bear  off  the  palm  ns  a grazing  beast,  and  will 
always  obtain  a greater  price  than  either  the  Durham,  or  Staffordshire,  or 
any  cross  between  them.  To  our  friend  Mr.  Hiishton  of  Dudley,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  suggestion  of  these  hints. 


The  itemti  of  the  two  last  are  as  follows 

£. 

s. 

fl. 

* Kent 

. 3 

3 

0 

* Tithe,  poor-rates,  road-«luty,  &c.  . . • 

. . 

18 

0 

* Proportioiul  expense  of  a inau  . . • . 

. 0 

6 

0 

4 

5 

0 

‘ Keep  of  six  large  sheep,  at  26s.  • . • 

• • 7 

10 

0 

* For  interest  of  slock  and  risk  . . . 

. . 3 

4 

U 

* If  used  as  dairy  c\|M>nse  as  sbnve  . 

. 4 

r> 

0 

* Produce  24  cwt.  of  cheese  per  acre,  at  70s.  , . 

S 

15 

U 

* Which  leaves 

4 

9 

0 

' The  butter  amt  refuse  of  milk  is  siipiiosed  to  pay  all  other  char^-s.’ 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The  old  Stafford  cattle  were  a somewhat  coarse  kind  of  lon;r-horns  of 
middle  size,  of  various  colours,  thick  about  the  head,  bad  handlers,  with 
no  frreat  aptitude  to  fatten,  but  excellent  for  the  dairy.  A few  of  them, 
mid  with  very  little  improvement,  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  possession  of 
the  cottaper  and  small  farmer.  The  first  attempt  at  improving  them  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Dishley  breed ; and  when  Mr.  Bakewell’s  cattle 
w ere  most  in  repute,  crosses  between  the  old  Staffordshire  and  the  im- 
proved I.eicester  were  carried  to  a very  considerable  extent.  The  size  of 
the  animal  was  increased,  his  form  materially  improved,  and  a disposition 
to  fatten,  before  unknown,  was  given  to  him.  It  was,  however,  asserted 
by  those  of  the  old  school,  that  these  improvements  were  purchased  at 
tlie  expense  of  other  qualitie.s,  even  more  valuable  in  a dairy  country  ; the 
milk  was  probably  enriched,  but  it  was  materially  diminished  in  quantity, 
and  the  same  weight  of  cheese  was  not  obtained ; and,  therefore,  they 
bred  back  again  to  a certain  degree;  the  milking  properties  of  the 
native  eattle  were  restored,  while  superior  form,  and  size,  and  grazing 
properties,  were  to  a con.siderable  extent  retained. 

The  Staffordshires  liad  now  become  an  exceedingly  valuable  breed ; they 
were  much  prized  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  were  annually  sent  to  supply  the  dairies  of  North  Wiltshire.  On 
the  borders  of  Cheshire,  chee.se  was  produced  equal  to  the  finest  of  that 
county ; and  on  the  Derbyshire  side,  the  production  of  that  district  was 
fairly  rivalled,  while  the  cows,  the  dairy  work  being  done,  were  superior 
to  those  of  the  former  county,  and  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  latter,  in  the 
tendency  to  fatten*. 

Some  of  them,  a better  kind  of  cattle  than  the  long-horn  of  the  cottager 
just  described,  but  still  under  the  name  of  the  ‘ old  Staffordshire  long- 
horns,’ continue  to  be  bred  in  some  parts  of  the  county.  Among  others, 
Mr.  II.  Wood,  of  Old  Wood,  near  Rudgely ; Mr.  Parton,  Bromley-Hiirst, 
near  do.;  Mr.  Holland,  Lee-Lane,  near  do. ; Mr.  Bakewell,  Oak-Fields, 
near  do. ; Mr.  Brown,  Farewell,  near  Litchfield;  Mr.  Ashmell,  do. ; all 
breed  exclusively  from  the  long-horns.  Mr.  Bakewell  is  President  of  the 
Rudgely  Agricultural  Society. 

.Mr.  Friend,  V.  S.,  of  Walsall,  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  account 
of  tliese  old  Stalfordshircs  of  the  present  day.  • The  prevailing  colours 
of  the  long-horns  are  grizzled  or  brindled  with  an  irregular  broadish 

* Mr.  Marshall  gives  a singular  account  of  the  method  of  rearing  calves  in  his  time,  in 
this  district.  * Calves  are  here  fattetl  at  the  teat,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  are 
kept  to  a goorl  age ; hut  cheese.making  once  begun,  they  are  butchered  as  they  drop,  at 
not  more  perha],v  than  three  or  four  days  old,  nor  at  more  perhaps  than  three  or  four 
shilhugs  price.  The  market,  the  manufacturing  towns  and  the  collieries  of  Stafford, 
shire. 

* The  only  circumstance  relative  to  the  management  of  fatting  calves  which  requires 
notice,  is  an  exjiodient  nscl  by  some  individuals — but  not,  I believe,  in  universal  prac- 
tice— to  make  them  be  quiet,  and  more  especially  during  the  temporary  scarcity  of  milk 
which  will  sunielimes  take  place.  In  this  case,  balls  made  of  wheat-hour,  and  a sufficient 
quantity  of  gill  to  form  it  into  a paste,  are  given  them;  three  balls  about  the  size  of  wal- 
nuts being  given  aliuut  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  each  meal.  The  eftect  is,  that  instead 
of  wasting  tlii-msclves  by  incessant  bawling,  they  lie  quiet,  sleeping  a principal  part  of 
their  time.  By  a little  custom,  the  calves  get  fond  of  these  }iaste-ballH ; eating  them 
freely  out  of  the  hand — a proof  of  their  being  acceptable  to  their  stomaclis.  As  an  cx- 
peJicnt  they  are  evitieiilly  eligible,  and  may  he  of  service  to  a restless  calf  even  when  milk 
IS  plentiful.'— Mid. and  Coiimii-s,  vul.  i.  p.  JjO. 

Ot  the  use  of  ihis  pos/r  or  gin-balt^  when  calves  are  taken  a long  way  from  one  market 
to  another,  we  have  afieady  spoken,  in  the  account  of  Northamptonshire, 
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streak  of  white  running  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back  ; and  even  in 
those  that  dilfer  from  this  description,  there  is  an  irregularity  and  broken- 
ness in  the  colours,  and  it  is  very  rare  indeed  to  see  one  with  the  plain 
and  somewhat  uniform  patches  of  colour,  so  common  in  the  short-horned 
cattle  of  the  Durham  breed.  Whole-coloured  ones  also  are  very  scarce. 
The  horns  are  very  long  and  wide  apart,  and  from  the  setting  on  of  them, 
they  run  back  some  considerable  way  before  projecting  forward  to  form 
tile  curve.  In  addition  to  this,  the  eye  is  small  and  deep  in  the  socket, 
the  arch  of  the  orbit  is  very  broad  and  prominent,  giving  altogether  a 
peculiar  look  of  width  and  plainness  to  the  cunnteiiancc  ; certainly  not 
pleasing  at  first  sight,  yet  mingled  in  most  instances  with  something  of 
gentleness  and  meekness  very  characteristic  of  the  animal. 

' They  arc  short  and  coarse  on  the  leg,  rough  in  the  hide,  and  not 
generally  good  handlers ; though  the  hide,  from  its  thickness  and  weight, 
is  valuable  to  the  butcher  and  tanner.  As  feeders,  they  do  not  average 
great  weights,  varying  from  about  40  to  70  stones  of  14  lbs.  to  the  stone. 
They  are  deep  in  the  brisket,  and  the  fore-quarters  weigh  heavy.  They 
are.  generally  speaking,  very  quiet  and  docile,  not  disposed  to  break 
pasture,  and  kept  in  bounds  by  small  fences.  The  milk  is  rich  in  quality, 
and  will  make  proportionably  more  butter  and  cheese,  though  it  is  ac- 
knowledged they  will  not  give  so  much  in  quantity  as  the  short-horns  will, 
both  living  well  alike.  They  are  said  to  require  a less  quantity  of  food, 
though  I am  convinced  they  will  not  do  on  that  of  a worse  quality  than 
the  others,  from  what  I saw  at  Lord  Bagot’s,  at  Blythfield  Park,  lie 
had  a number  of  long-horned  and  Hereford  cows,  each  good  of  their  kind, 
tied  up  in  the  same  range  of  building,  and  the  baililf  informed  me  that 
tbe  Herefords  had  been  eating  hay  inferior  to  that  eaten  by  the  long- 
horns, and  yet  the  Herefords  beat  them  decidedly  in  condition.  They 
work  a number  of  bullocks  on  the  farm  ; and  he  told  me  also,  that  he  had 
tried  the  long-horns  for  this  purpose,  but  found  them  not  at  all  equal  to 
the  Hereford.s,  either  in  pace  or  in  capability  of  enduring  fatigue.  The 
long-horns  are  still  very  hardy  in  constitution,  and,  from  the  coarseness  of 
their  hides,  are  calculated  to  bear  inclement  weather  better  than  the  short- 
horns, and  this,  added  to  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  gives  them  the  decided 
advantage  in  rough  weather  and  a bare  pasture.’ 

At  length  the  short-horn,  in  the  course  of  its  triumphant  career,  reached 
the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  and  some  spirited  breeders  immediately  put 
their  boasted  value  to  the  test.  Some  of  the  best  short-horn  bulls  were 
procured,  and  the  Staffordshire  cow  was  crossed  by  them.  Various  de- 
grees of  success  attended  these  crossings,  according  to  the  skill  with  which 
they  were  conducted,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  symmetry  of  the  animal  wa,s 
considerably  increased  ; the  weight  and  disposition  to  fatten  were  in- 
cr»'ased  too ; a twelvemonth  was  gained  in  point  of  ripeness  for  the 
butcher,  the  quantity  of  milk  was  greater,  and  to  an  extent  which  rendered 
it  more  profitable  to  dairymen,  although  it  might  be  somewhat  diminished 
in  quality,  and  a very  profitable  breed  this  seemed  to  be. 

It  may,  however.  Ire  imagined  that  the  Staffordshire  farmers  were  a little 
jealous  of  this  innovation,  and  many  of  them  clung  tenaciously  to  their 
favourite  breed  ; but,  at  length,  experience  convinceil  them  that  greater  im- 
provement was  effected  in  their  cattle  by  the  introduction  of  the  short- 
horns, than  the  Leicesters  of  Bakewell  had  ever  been  able  to  effect;  so 
that  the  improved  Staffordshires  soon  became  even  more  rare  than  the 
old  natives,  and  a cross  between  the  long-horn  and  the  short  prevailed  in 
most  of  the  dairies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  to  have  frequent  recurrence  to  the  short- 
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horn  hull,  in  order  lo  preserve  the  loll  advan(ng;e  of  the  cross,  for  other- 
wise the  lonp-hom  gradually  returned,  and  deprived  of  some  of  his 
excellent  points. 

Ill  the  south  of  Stairordshite,  therefore,  this  breed  might  have  been 
considered  as  fully  established,  had  not  some  enterprising  agriculturists, 
induced  by  the  advantage  which  a mixture  with  the  short-horn  seemed  ta 
bestow,  introduced  the  pure  short- horn  breed.  The  common  Yorkshire 
milch  cow,  with  a little  admixture  of  the  new  Durham  blood,  was 
tried,  and  especially  upon  good  land.  There  she  perfectly  answered  the 
farmer's  purpose,  and  on  the  better  kind  of  pastures  she  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  ; but  on  the  poorer  soils,  the  long-horns,  or  the  half-horns,  are 
most  prolilable,  and  continue  to  be  retained.  Sir  John  WrotUsley  has  a 
dairy  of  twenty-live  cows  at  Wrottesley  Park,  of  the  Holderness  breed, 
with  Durham  bulls  * ; other  breeds  have  been  tried,  and  have  their 
patrons. 

Lord  Dagot  still  retains  the  long-horns,  and  in  their  purest  state. 

The  late  Lord  Anson  had  a fine  breed  of  white  cows,  which  he  changed 
for  the  Stalfordshires  improved  by  the  Leicester.s,  and  which  he  after- 
wards parted  with,  and  adopted  the  Devons.  Mr.  Tollett,  of  Betley,  had 
also  Devons,  and  so  had  Mr.  Childe,  who  selected  them  with  great  care, 
and  sold  them  for  very  high  prices  at  an  annual  fair.  Sir  George  Pigott 
has  a dairy  of  Galloways  at  Pateshall,  and  further  to  the  north.  Lord 
Talbot  has  a noble  stock  or  Herefords. 

Sir  John  Wrottesley  once  crossed  his  heifers  with  a French  bull.  The 
produce  was  very  beautiful,  and  fattened  very  quickly  and  well,  but  when 
slaughtered,  the  meat  was  of  a bad  colour. 

Towards  the  north  of  the  county,  the  long-horns  continue  to  main- 
tain their  ground,  and  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Dove  and  the 
Trent  which  separate  Staffordshire  from  Derbyshire.  A cross  between 
the  Derby  and  Staffordshire  cattle  there  prevails.  The  fore-end  is  fine, 
long,  and  standing  low.  The  head  small,  the  neck  thin,  hut  deep  accorrl- 
ing  to  the  depth  of  the  bosom.  The  shoulders  fine,  the  rib  full  and  the 
loin  broad.  The  thighs  remarkably  thin  below,  as  if  to  give  room  for  the 
bag,  which  is  large,  clean,  anil  bladder-like,  with  long  teats,  and  reniark- 
ahly  large  and  clastic  milk  veins.  The  leg  short,  with  the  bone  fine. 
The  flesh  good.  The  hide  of  a middle  thickness.  The  colour  of  a 
brindled  mottle,  with  a fine  back  and  white  legs.  In  temper  very  gentle, 
a quality  of  considerable  value  in  a cow  intended  fur  the  pail. 

The  principal  difference  between  this  and  the  improved  long-horn  is, 
that  the  former  is  more  roomy  and  better  let  down  in  the  chest ; the 
latter,  better  topped,  fuller  ou  the  chine  and  loin,  and  generally  fuller  on 
the  thigh.  Both  are  clean  in  the  fore-end  and  shoulder;  the  bone  of  both 
is  fine  and  the  flesh  good ; but  the  one  loses  her  milk  a few  months  after 
calving,  the  other  will  milk  all  the  year  round. 

There  is  no  peculiarity  of  management  in  Staffordshire,  as  it  regards 
either  the  calf  or  the  adult  animal.  We  beg  leave  to  return  our  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  Earl  Talbot,  and  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  for  the  kindness 
with  which  they  furnished  us  with  information  ou  several  important  points. 

* For  tins  mixture  of  the  Durham  with  the  Hohleruess,  he  very  satisfactorilv  accounts, 
in  a letter  which  we  have  hurl  the  honour  to  receive  from  him.  ‘ 1 tlo  not  Itelieve,*  he 
says.  * that  a very  good  milker  will  have  the  same  iliqsrsitioii  to  fatten  as  a bad  one,  ami 
vii-e  recsd  ; added  to  which,  the  heifers  that  have  a great  dis|Kisitiun  to  feed  are  indisposed 
lo  tweed.  ITiis  vircumstaiice  has  iudoceil  me  not  to  covet  very  high-lweil  auim.'tls,  and  to 
sacrifice  a stn.dl  ;Kiriion  of  the  milk  to  assist  in  feeding,  when  too  old  to  continue  in  the 
dairy.* 
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Mr.  Careless,  Mr.  Ford,  of  Synnerton,  and  Mr.'Meyer,  of  Newcastle,  will 
also  receive  our  thanks. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

The  old  Shropshire  cattle,  with  a cut  of  one  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  present  our  readers,  was  of  a long-horn  hardy  kind — of  all  colours, 
but  generally  brown  mixed  with  bay  and  white,  and  with  a streak 
of  white  running  along  the  back  and  under  the  belly.  They  were  raw- 
boned,  cow-legged,  and  far  from  being  handsome ; bearing  "a  general 
resemblance  to  the  cattle  scattered  through  Warwickshire  and  StaSbrd- 
shire.  They  were,  however,  good  milkers  and  fit  for  the  dairy. 


[ The  Old  Shropshire  Oj*.] 

Very  few  of  the  old  sort  are  now  left,  but  a cross  between  the  Shrop- 
shire and  the  Holderness  has  been  establi.shed,  by  which  increase  of  size 
has  been  obtained,  hardihood,  and  a greater  quantity  of  milk.  They  are 
very  docile ; and  when  red  or  spotted  they  are  in  great  request : the  spotted 
are  accounted  the  most  valuable.  This  cross,  however,  should  be  kept  on 
good  sound  land ; on  wet  marshy  land  the  old  Shropshires  are  the 
best.  The  cows  sell  well  in  spring,  having  calved,  or  being  near  to  the 
calving  time.  The  price  of  one  of  average  goodness  will  be  from  14/.  to 
18/.,  while  a cow  of  the  old  Shropshire  kind,  and  of  the  same  age  and 
size,  would  not  bring  more  than  from  91.  to  12/.  They  are  more  profitable 
for  the  butcher.  They  feed  quickly  in  good  pasture,  and  the  beef  is  good. 

Tlie  Herefords  are  established  through  the  whole  of  Shropshire  ; they 
are  occasionally  seen  in  the  dairy,  and  they  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  grazing  grounds. 

A few  Montgomeries  with  smoky  faces,  and  also  some  other  Welsh 
breeds,  are  kept  in  some  parts  of  Shropshire,  but  they  are  generally  in  the 
hands  of  cottagers  and  small  farmers,  who  purchase  them  because  they 
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ore  bardy,  and  will  weather  the  winter  on  inferior  keep  better  than  most 
other  breeds.  Great  numbers  of  them  pass  throiijrh  Shropshire  in  their 
way  to  the  southern  counties.  The  short-horns,  and  principally  the  Hol- 
derness  with  a slight  cross  of  the  Durham,  are  now  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  Shropshire;  and  the  prejudice  against  their  tenderness,  and  the 
poverty  of  their  milk,  is  wearing  away. 


Chapter  VII. 

THE  SHORT-HORNS. 

For  every  portion  of  the  text  in  this  excellent  account  of  the  Short-Horns, 
we  are  indebted  to  tlie  Rev.  Henry  Berry,  than  whom  there  are  few  more 
zealous  breeders  of  cattle,  while  there  is  no  better  Judge  of  them. 

Whatsoever  differences  of  opinion  may  prevail  respecting  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  our  several  breeds  of  cuttle,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
short-horns  present  themselves  to  notice  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
interest.  Posse.ssing  in  an  eminent  degree  a combination  of  qualities 
which  have  generally  been  considered  incompatible,  and  rendered  irre- 
sistibly attractive  to  the  eye  by  their  splendid  frames,  and  beautifully  varied 
colours,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  become  objects  of  public  cu- 
riosity ; that  they  have  realized  for  their  breeders  enormous  sums  of 
money  ; and  that,  throughont  our  own  island,  and  in  every  foreign  coun- 
try where  agriculture  is  attended  to,  they  arc  in  increasing  request. 

It  might  tend  to  throw  much  light  on  the  science  of  breeding,  could 
these  animals  be  traced,  in  the  progress  of  their  improvement,  to  an  earlier 
period  than  has  hitherto  been  found  possible.  Of  the  extent  of  that  im- 
provement we  may,  however,  form  an  estimate,  by  placing  together  one 
of  the  improved,  and  one  of  the  unimproved  race.  We  should,  in  such  a 
case,  discover  resemblance  just  sufficient  to  support  the  belief  iu  a very 
remote  alliance,  but  there  all  similarity  would  cease. 

From  the  earliest  periods  as  to  which  we  have  any  accounts  of  our 
breeds  of  cattle,  the  counties  of  Durham  and  York  have  been  celebrated 
for  their  short-horns,  but  principally,  in  the  first  instance,  on  account  of 
their  reputation  as  extraordinary  milkers  *.  To  recite  their  recorded 
(eats  at  the  pail  would  be  to  invite  incredulity ; but  it  may  be  asserted, 
on  the  best  evidence,  Ibat,  taken  as  a breed,  they  have  never  in  this  par- 

* Befure  this  a large  and  valuable  description  of  cattle  had  existed  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  continent  of  Ktirojst,  and  extending  from  Bentnark  to  the  coniines  of  France.  They 
were  celebrated  fur  the  great  quantities  of  milk  which  they  yielded,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
hibited nu  extraordinary  aptitude  to  fatten.  At  what  jiarticiihir  lime  they  found  their 
way  to  England,  or  by  whom  they  were  imported,  is  unknown;  but  there  is  a tradition 
that,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  ceuluryq  a bull  and  some  cows  were  introduced 
into  Uoldernesa. 

In  external  form,  there  appeared  to  be  very  little  to  recommend  them,  for  they  had 
large  shoulders  and  coarse  necka;  tlie  sides  were  flat,  and  tlie  head  was  thick;  all  the 
coarse  parts  were  bulky,  and  the  prime  ones  were  reduced  in  sire,  and  they  were  almost 
the  reverse  of  what  the  agriculturist  would  select : they  were,  however,  bulkier  than  the 
native  breeds,  and  they  were  better  milkers  than  the  generality  of  the  cattle  of  that  day. 
They  would,  by  dint  of  feeding,  grow  to  an  enormous  site,  but  they  had  not  the  aptitude 
to  fatten,  nor  the  early  maturity,  to  which  they  have  been  since  indebted  for  their  triumph 
over  every  oihec  breed, — Edit, 
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ticular  been  equalled.  The  cattle  so  distinguished  were  always,  as  now, 
very  diSerent  from  the  improved  race.  They  were  generally  of  large 
size,  thin  skinned,  sleek-haired,  bad  handlers,  rather  delicate  in  consti- 
tution, coarse  in  the  offal,  and  strikingly  defective  in  the  substance  of 
girth  in  the  fore-quarters.  As  milkers,  they  were  most  excellent,  bat 
when  put  to  fatten,  as  the  foregoing  description  will  indicate,  were  found 
slow  feeders,  producing  an  inferior  quality  of  meat,  not  marbled  or  mixed 
as  to  fat  and  lean,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  latter  was  found  of  a particu- 
larly dark  hue.  Such,  also,  are  the  unimproved  short-horns  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  the  distinction  cannot  be  too  frequently  asserted,  because 
they  are,  in  many  cases,  considered  as  specimens  of  the  improved  breed, 
and  have  actually  been  resorted  to  in  trials  as  to  the  comparative  aptitude 
of  animals  to  fatten, — trials  which  it  is  evident  they  could  not  successfully 
sustain. 

A period  of  more  than  eighty  years  has  now  elapsed,  since  the  short- 
horns, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tees,  hence  called  the  Teeswater  breed, 
had  assumed  a very  diSerent  character  to  that  contained  in  the  foregoing 
description.  In  colour,  they  resembled  the  improved  short-horns,  being 
occasionally  red,  red  and  white,  and  roan,  though  the  last-named  colour 
was  not  then  so  prevalent  as  now.  They  possessed  a fine  mellow  skin 
and  flesh,  good  hair,  and  light  offal,  particularly  wide  carcasses,  and  fore- 
quarters of  extraordinary  depth  and  capacity.  Perhaps  no  closer  modem 
resemblance  can  be  found  to  the  above  description  of  the  Teeswater 
breed  than  Mr.  Berry’s  bull  presents,  the  portrait  of  which  accompanies 
this  account  His  dam  was  purchased  by  Mr.  B.  on  account  of  the 
very  few  crosses  that  intervened  between  her  and  some  of  the  best  of  the 
Teeswater  cattle,  to  which  he  was  desirous  to  go  back,  on  account  of  the 
extent  to  which  breeditig  in  and  in  has  been  carried.  When  slaughtered, 
their  proof  was  extraordinary,  and  many  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
wonderful  weight  of  their  inside  fat. 
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The  remarkable  diflierence  which  existed  between  the  Teeswater  and 
the  old  unimproved  short-horns  may,  with  propriety,  be  ascribed  to  a 
spirit  of  improvement  which  had  some  time  manifested  itself  amonf;  the 
breeders  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  whose  laudable  efforts  were  well  se- 
conded by  the  very  superior  land  in  the  vicinity  of  that  river.  No  rea-son- 
able  doubts  can  be  entertained  that  they  proceeded  on  a judicious  system 
of  crossing  with  other  breeds,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  raise 
such  a stock  as  the  Teeswater  from  pure  short  horn  blood.  One  cross  to 
which  they  referred  was,  in  all  probability,  the  white  wild  breed ; and  if 
this  conjecture  be  well-founded,  it  will  be  apparent  whence  the  short-horns 
derived  a colour  so  prevalent  among  them. 

It  is  also  asserted  that,  about  the  period  in  question.  Sir  William  St. 
Quiiitin,  of  Scampston,  imported  bulls  and  cows  from  Holland,  which 
were  crossed  with  the  stock  of  the  country.  It  would  lend  to  little  ad- 
vantage to  proceed  with  conjectures,  as  to  what  other  breeds  were  resorted 
to,  if  any : this  much  is  certain,  that  great  improvement  was  soon  mani- 
fested. and  a valuable  variety  established,  as  the  two  following  instances 
will  prove. 

Mr.  Milhank,  of  Barmingham,  one  of  the  leading  improvers,  bred  and 
slaughtered  an  ox,  which,  at  five  years  old,  weighed  four  quarters,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  stones,  of  fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone,  producing  .six- 
teen Slones  of  tallow;  and  a cow  bred  from  his  stock,  slaughtered  by  Mr. 
Shnrler,  of  Chilton,  at  twelve  years  old,  weighed  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  stones. 

From  Mr.  Milbank’s  time,  the  Teeswater  cattle  continued  to  sustain 
their  excellence  and  celebrity  in  various  hands,  until  Mr.  Charles  Colling 
adopted  them,  when  he  manifested  a superiority  of  skill  as  a breeder, 
which,  in  a very  brief  period,  secured  him  an  ample  fortune. 

Whatever  had  been  the  merits  of  the  Teeswater  cattle,  it  is  certain  Mr. 
Colling  greatly  improved  them  ; and  though  it  has  Ijecn  asserted  that  his 
success  was  the  result  of  chance,  arising  from  the  possession  of  an  animal, 
with  the  merits  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  he  was  at  one  period  unac- 
quainted, the  writer  of  this  article  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Colling’s  success 
resulted  from  a deliberate  and  well-considered  plan.  Me  found  the  Tees- 
water.  like  all  other  extravagantly  large  cattle,  frequently  of  loose  make 
and  disproportion.  He  was  sensible,  also,  of  the  difficulty  of  breeding, 
with  anything  like  certainty,  large  good  animals ; and  though  he  has  de- 
clined on  all  occasions  to  throw  any  light  on  his  views  and  proceedings, 
the  writer  thinks  be  can  delect,  in  the  very  outset,  and  through  the  pro- 
gress of  his  practice,  a resolution  to  reduce  the  size  of  this  breed,  and  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  that  means,  to  improve  its  form.  This  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  effected,  in  the  first  instance,  through  the  medium  of  a bull. 
Called  “ Hubbark,”  an  animal  respecting  which  there  has  been  much 
controversy,  principally  touching  the  purity  of  bis  blood,  a question  now 
of  little  importance,  becau.se  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Mr.  Colling 
adopted  another  cross,  which  prevails  in  a majority  of  superior  short-horns 
of  the  present  day.  It  may,  notwithstanding,  be  matter  of  intere.st  to 
state  a few  particulars  respecting  this  bull. 

Without  entering  on  an  inquiry  by  what  circumstances  Hubback's  title 
to  be  considered  of  pure  blood  is  supported  or  weakened,  it  may  suffice  to 
observe,  that  it  appears  probable  he  possessed  on  one  side  the  imported 
blood.  The  possessor  of  his  dam  was  a person  in  indigent  circumstances, 
and  grazed  his  cow  in  the  highways.  When  afterwards  she  was  removed 
to  good  land,  near  Darlington,  she  became  so  fat  that  she  did  not  again 
breed ; and  her  son,  having  the  same  feeding  propensity  in  a high  de- 
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gree,  was  useful  as  a bull  during  a very  short  period.  The  quality  of 
his  flesh,  hide,  and  hair,  are  supposed  to  have  l^en  seldom  equalled; 
and  as  he  was  smaller  than  the  Teeswuter  cattle,  he  was  eniiiieiilly  cal* 
culated  to  forward  Mr.  Collins’s  views. 

it  has  been  remarked  that  we  have  at  present  no  superior  horse  on  the 
turf,  which  docs  not  boast  the  blood  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian  ; so  it  may 
be  asserted  that  we  have  no  stiperior  shorl-horns  which  do  not  claim 
descent  nearly,  or  remotely,  from  Hubback*. 

After  the  use  of  this  bull,  Mr.  Charles  Collinpf  proceeded  with  singular 
success  to  produce,  from  time  to  time,  superior  animals;  and  the  number 
of  bulls  he  disposed  of  by  lettin"  was  biifhly  encourajiing.  But  the  cir- 
cumstance which  brought  the  improved  short-horns  into  most  extensive 
notice  was  the  production  of  the  **  Durham  Ox,"  an  aiiimal  which  speaks 
volumes  in  favour  of  even  a single  cross  of  this  blood  ; for  the  ox  was  the 
produce  of  a common  cow,  which  had  been  put  to  Favouritf.**  At  fi\e 
years  old,  the  Durham  ox  was  sohl  to  Mr.  Buhner,  of  Harmhy,  near 
Bedalc,  for  public  exhibition,  at  the  price  of  140/  : this  was  in  February, 
1801.  He  was  at  that  time  computed  to  weigh  168  stones,  of  I4lb.,  his 
live  weight  being  216  stones;  and  this  extraordinary  weight  did  not 
arise  from  his  superior  size,  but  from  the  exce^^ive  ripeness  of  his  points. 
Mr.  Bulmer  having  obtained  a carriage  for  his  conveyance,  travelled 
with  him  five  weeks,  and  then  sold  him  and  the  carriage,  at  Rotherhamj 
to  Mr.  John  Day,  on  the  14th  May,  1801,  for  250/. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  Mr.  Day  could  have  £.  «.  d, 

sold  him  for  ....  525  0 0 

On  the  13ih  of  June,  for  . , 10i)0  0 0 

On  the  8th  of  July,  for  . . . 2000  0 0 

Mr.  Day  travelled  with  him  nearly  six  years,  through  the  principal 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  till  at  Oxford,  on  the  19th  February, 
1807,  the  ox  dislocated  his  hip-bone,  and  continued  in  that  state  till  the 
15th  April,  when  he  was  obliged  to  be  slaughtered,  and,  notwithstanding 

* This  is  true,  because  Hubback  was  the  sire  of  the  dam  of  Mr.  Charles  Colling*i 
bull,  Foljambe,  who  was  the  gramlsire  of  Favourite;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  has  not  b«en  for  many  years  any  superior  short.horn  who  was  not  descended  from 
Favourite.  Mr.  Charles  Colling  is  said  to  have  considered  that  the  bull,  Foljambe,  was 
the  one  who  did  his  stock  the  greatest  good ; and  this  is  not  improbable,  as  Foljambe 
was  the  sire  both  of  the  sire  and  dam  of  Favourite.  Hubback,  however,  must  have  been 
a remarkably  good  animal,  and  considering  the  short  time  during  which  he  was  used  as 
a bull,  proved  himself  a first<ratc  itock>getter. 

The  following  account  of  ‘ Hubback*  we  had  from  Mr.  'Waittell,  of  Alihill,  who, 
although  his  name  does  not  appear  conspicuously  in  the  * Short. Horned  Herd  Book,* 
deserves  much  credit  for  his  discrimination  here.  He  used  to  admire  this  calf,  as  he 
rode  almost  daily  by  the  meadow  in  which  it  grared  ; and  at  length  he  attempted  to  pur- 
chase it  from  the  owner.  The  price  asked,  8/.,  seemed  much  fur  a calf  not  a year  old  ; 
and  the  reputation  of  the  shoii-horns  not  being  yet  established,  the  bargain  was  nut 
struck.  Still  he  longed  for  the  young  beast ; and  happening  to  meet  Mr.  Robert  Colling 
near  the  place,  he  asked  his  opinion  of  the  animal.  Mr.  Colling  acknowledged  that  there 
were  some  good  points  about  him  ; but  there  was  tomething  in  his  manner  of  acknow> 
ledging  this,  which  induced  Mr.  Waistell  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Colling  thought  somewhat 
more  highly  of  the  calf  than  his  language  expressed,  and,  therefore,  he  hastened  the  next 
morning,  concluded  the  bargain,  and  paid  the  moDey*  He  had  scarcely  done  so  before 
Mr.  R.  Colling  arrived  for  the  same  purpose,  and  as  tne  two  farmers  rode  home  together, 
they  agreed  that  it  should  be  a joint  speculation. 

^me  months  passed  by,  and  either  Mr.  'N^'auteirs  admiration  of  the  calf  a little  cooled, 
or  his  partner  did  not  express  himself  very  warmly  about  the  excellencies  of  the  animal, 
and  Messrs.  Waistell  and  R.  Colling  transferred  yo\tng  Hubback  to  Mr.  C.  Colling; 
who,  with  the  quick  eye  of  an  experienced  breeder,  saw  the  value  of  the  little  beast  3Ir. 
Waistell  expressed  to  us  (October,  1832)  his  regret  (natural  enough)  at  having  been 
induced  to  part  with  the  sire  of  the  short-horns,  and  his  extreme  disappointment  that 
when  Hubback  began  to  cover,  Mr.  Charles  Colling  conBned  him  to  bis  own  stock,  and 
would  not  let  him  serve  even  one  of  Mr.  WaistelFs  cows.— 
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be  must  have  lost  considerably  in  weight,  during  these  eight  weeks  of 
illness,  his  carcass  weighed — 

)b«. 

Four  quarters  ....  165  12 

Tallow  . . . . . 112 

Hide  . .....  10  2 

This  was  his  weight  at  eleven  years  old,  under  ail  the  disadvantages  of 
travelling  in  a jolting  carriage,  and  eight  weeks  of  painful  illness.  Had 
be  been  kept  quietly  at  Keltnn,  and  fed  till  seven  years  old,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  he  would  have  weighed  more  than  he  did  at  ten  years  old,  at 
which  age  Mr.  Day  stated  his  live  weight  to  have  been  nearly  thirty-four 
hundred  weight,  or  two  hundred  and  seventy  stones,  from  which,  if  fifty 
be  taken  for  olfal,  it  leaves  the  weight  of  the  carcase  two  hundred  and 
twenty  stones. 

It  is  a well-ascertained  fact,  that,  during  bis  career  as  a breeder,  Mr. 
Colling  tried  several  experiments  in  crossing,  and  the  breeds  to  which  he 
resort^  on  these  occasions,  being  very  considerably  smaller  than  the  short- 
horns, this  circumstance  tends  to  corroborate  the  writer's  opinion  that  he 
considered  it  desirable  to  reduce  their  size.  The  cross  with  the  Kyloe  led 
to  no  re.sults  worthy  enumeration,  but  that  with  the  polled  galloway  must 
not  be  passed  over  without  comment.  Before  stating  the  circumstances 
attending  this  experiment,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  no  breed  of 
cattle  promised  so  successfid  a cross  with  the  short-horns  ns  the  galloway. 
They  were  calculated,  by  their  deep  massive  frames  and  short  legs,  to 
bring  the  short-horns  nearer  the  ground,  and  to  dis|X)se  their  weight  in  a 
more  compact  manner  ; their  hardy  habits  would  be  essentially  useful,  and 
the  quality  of  their  flesh  and  hair  were  such  as  to  render  the  experiment 
still  more  safe.  Add  to  this,  that  they  could  be  obtained  of  a red  colour  ; 
and  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  even  without  the  sanction  of  a successful 
experiment,  that  they  were  admirably  adapted  to  cross  with  the  short- 
horn, standing  frequently  too  high  from  the  ground,  not  very  well  ribbed 
home,  and  not  seldom  of  loose,  disjointed  frame. 

To  this  breed  Mr.  Colling  resolved  to  resort;  and  though  at  the  time 
when  he  did  so,  the  event  was  regarded  with  some  degree  of  ridicide  by 
the  pure-blood  advocates,  and  comments  passed  which  would  have  de- 
terred ordinary  men  from  the  exercise  of  their  judgment,  Mr.  Colling 
persisted. 

He  was  much  favoured  by  circumstances  in  promoting  his  object,  which 
was  to  take  one  cross,  and  then  breed  back  to  the  short-horn, — the  only 
course,  by  the  way,  in  which  crossing  can  be  [successfully  adopted.  To 
breed  from  the  produce  of  a cross  directly  among  Ihemtelvet  will  lead  to 
the  results  which  have  induced  many  persons,  without  due  consideration, 
to  believe  conclusive  against  crossing ; but  to  take  one  cross,  atid  then 
return  and  adhere  to  one  breed,  will,  in  the  course  of  a few  generations, 
be  found  to  stamp  a variety  with  sufficient  certainty. 

Mr.  Colling's  short-horned  bull  Jiolingbroke  was  put  to  a beautiful 
red-polled  Galloway  cow,  and  the  produce,  being  a bull-calf,  was,  in  due 
time,  put  to  Johanna,  a pure  short-horn, — she  also  producing  a bull-calf. 
This  grandson  of  Bolingbroke  was  the  sire  of  the  cow.  Lady,  by  another 
pure  short-horned  dam,  and  from  Lady  has  sprung  the  highly  valuable 
family  of  improved  short-horns,  termed,  in  reproach,  the  alloy.  How  far 
the  alloy  was  derogatory,  let  facta  testify  *. 

* The  dam  of  Lady  was  also  the  dam  of  the  bull  Favourite ; end  es  the  grandeon  of 
Bolingbroke  is  not  known  to  have  been  the  vire  of  erw  other  remarkably  good  animal,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  unquestionable  merit  of  Lady  and  her  deaceudanU  if  to  be 
attributed  more  to  her  dam  than  to  her  aire. — Edit, 
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It  will  probably  b«  admitted  that  the  prejudice  a^inst  this  cross  was 
at  the  highest  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Charles  Collin>;'s  sale.  The  blood  had 
then  been  little,  if  at  all,  introduced  to  other  stocks,  and  it  was  manifestly 
the  interest,  whatever  might  be  the  inclination,  of  the  many  breeders  who 
had  it  not,  to  assume  high  ground  for  the  pure  blood,  and  to  depreciate 
the  alloy.  Under  these  untoward  circumstances  for  the  alloy,  what  said 
public  opinion,  uneepiivocally  certified  by  the  stroke  of  the  auctioneer’s 
hammer?  Lady,  hefore-mentioned,  at  fourteen  years  old,  sold  for  two 
hundred  and  six  guineas.  Counira,  her  daughter,  nine  years  old,  for 
four  hundred  guineas.  Laura,  another  daughter,  four  years  old,  for  two 
hundred  and  ten  guineas.  Major  and  George,  two  of  her  sons,  the  for- 
mer three  years  old,  the  latter  a calf,  for  two  hundred  guineas,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty ; heside  a number  of  others,  more  remotely  descended 
from  Lady,  which  all  sold  at  high  prices — in  fact,  in  a sale  of  forty-eight 
lots,  realizing  ^*7115  17».  Lady  and  her  descendants  sold  for  a larger 
sum  than  any  other  family  obtained  *, 


• The  whole  particiJar*  of  this  first  grand  sale  of  short -horn  stock  ought  to  be  pre> 
served.  We  extract  it  from  Mr.  Bailey’s  Survey  of  Durham. 

‘ A Catahfjue  of  Mr.  C,  CoUtng'$  Sate  of  improved  Short-Horned  Cattle, 

October  IDA,  1810. 

COWS. 


Ntunn.  Out  of  dotbf 

Cherr)- Old  Cherry...  Favourite 

Kate Comet  .... 

Peeress Cherry Favourite 

Countess ...  Lady  Cupid  ..... 

Celina Countess Favourite 


fw.*  Sold 

BelWhr  lor. 


IktughI  bf 

J. ' D.  Nesham,  Esq., 


Johanna....  Johanna Do. 

(A  ^ramUon  uf| 
Lord  Buling* 
broke 

Cathelcne...J 

I Phffinix  ....^ 

Laura  Lady  Favourite 

Lily Daisy  Comet  ... 


A daughter  of ) 
the  dam  of  ^Washington.. 


Miss  Pteggy  {■^vouriu.^^ 

Magdalene  


{J.  JJ.  iNesnam,  Esq., 
Huughton-le*Spring, 
Durham. 

4 Mayduko  33  |HrJhmt,  Morton,  Dnr- 
5 Comet  ... 

\ 1 urkshirc. 

9 Do.  . . 400  Do. 

rSir  II.  Ibbetson,  Bart., 
5 Petrarch  200J  Dentou  Park,  York- 
I shire. 

4 Do.  ...  Cliff 

I Hall,  Yorkshire. 

14  Comet  ... 


ika/G.  Parker,  Esq.,  near 
Melton,  Yorkshire. 


8 Do. 

4 Do.  ...  210  Mr.  Grant, Wyham. 

3 Mayduke  Lincoln- 


Daisy 

.Old  Daisy 

6 Comet  ... 

140| 

[ Major  Bower,  Wei- 
[ ham,  Yorkshire. 

Cora  

. Countess Favourite  . 

4 Petrarch 

roj 

[G.  Johnson,  Esq.,  near 
[ Scarborough. 

Beauty  ... 

|M.ssWa»hmg.Jj,^^,^  

4 Comet  ... 

120 

C.  Wright,  Esq. 

Red  Rose .. 

. Eliza Comet 

4 Mayduko 

4d| 

iW.  C.  Fenton,  Esq., 
[ near  Doncaster. 

Flora 

Do 

3 Do.  ... 

70 

Karl  of  Lonsdale. 

3 Comet  . 
3 Do.  . 


{O.  Ga.scoigne,  Etq., 
Parington,  York- 
shire. 

1 7fi  f Champion,  Esq., 

X Blyth,  Notts. 


2669 
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As  a specimen  of  the  alloy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  this  portrait  of  Mr. 
Berry’s  cow.  It  was  taken  three  days  before  she  calved,  and  exhibits  her 

BULLS. 


Comet 6 Phoenix  . 


Got  by 

Brfco. 

6'*. 

Boufhl  by 

f Messrs.  Wethenll,  Trotter, 

Favourite.... 

..  1000  . 

1 Wright,  and  Charge,  near 
t Darlington. 

Do 

..  55  . 

f A.  Gregsun,  Esq.,  Lowlinn, 

1 Nurlhtimberland. 

Comet 

..  200 

Mr.  Grant,  Wyham. 

. Do 

..  145 

Smithson,  Ksq. 

. Do 

..  363 

Major  Rudd. 

Yarborough  9 ..a* 

Major  3 Lady  

Maydiike 3 Chtrty 

Petrarch  2 OldVenua.... 

Northumberland...*  2 Farourite 80 

Alfred I Venui Comet 110 

!>“'<» > ’OS 

Alexander 1 Cora Do.  ... 

Ofsian * 1 Magdalene....  Favourite 

Harold  1 Red  Rose Windsor 


I Mr.  Btiston,  Coatham,  Dur> 
X ham. 

I Mr.  Robinson^  Acklam, 
Yorkshire. 


63  Mr.  Fenton. 

7G  Earl  of  Lonulate. 

f Sir  C.  Loraine,  Northum* 
I berland. 


2-249 

BULL-C.\LVES,  UNDER  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 


Naim*. 

Out  of 

Got  by 

rHre, 

Ot. 

Ketton 

..Cherry 

Comet  ... 

50 

Young  Favourite. ..Couutcss  **... 

Do.  ... 

wn 

Do.  ... 

130 

Sir  Dimple  

..Dai:»y  

Do.  ... 

90 

Narcissus 

. . Flora  

Do.  ... 

15 

Albion 

..Beauty  

Do.  ... 

60 

Cecil  

Do.  .. 

170 

C55 

HEITF.R.S. 

Agr.  Out  of 

*- 

Got  by 

Fhmbe 

...3  Dam  by  Favourite 

. . Comet 

Young  Duchess  . . 

. . 2 Do. 

..  Do.... 

Young  Laura  ... 

. . 2 Laura  . . 

..  Do.... 

Young  Counters  . 

. . 2 Countess 

..  Do.... 

Lucy 

...2  Dam  by  Washington  Do.... 

Bought  hf 

Major  Bower. 

f— — Skipworlh,  Esq.,  Lincoln- 
I shire. 

Walker,  Esq.,  Rotherham. 

T.  I^ax,  Ksq.,  Raveusworth. 

Mr.  Wright. 

T.  Booth,  Ksq.,  Catterick. 
jll.  Strickland,  Esq.,  Boynton, 
X Yorkshire. 


Charlotte  • 
Johanna* 


1 Cathelene  Do.... 

1 Johanna Do.... 


105 

183 

101 

206 

132 

136 

35 

808 


Bought  by 

Sir  H.  Ibbetsun. 

IT.  Bates,  Esq^  Halton 
X Castle,  Northumberland. 
Earl  of  Lonstlnle. 

Sir  H.  Ihhetsoii. 

Mr.  Wright 
Mr.  H.  Colling. 

G.  Johnson,  £sq.  ^ 


HEIFER.CALVES,  UNDER  ONE  YEAR  OLD, 


Ludlla 

. ..Laura  • . . . 

. .Comet  . . .. 
. . Do 

...  106 
...  50 

Mr.  Grant. 

(Sir  H.  V.  Tempest, 

( yard,  Durham. 

While  Rose... 

...Lily  

. . Y arbro*  . . . 

...  75 

Mr.  Strickland. 

Ruby 

. . . Keu  Rose  . 

. . Do 

...  50 

Major  Bower. 

Cowslip 

. .Comet  • . .. 

...  25 

Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
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u.4ual  condition.  She  gives  a moderate  quantity  of  particularly  rich 
milk. 


[The  Rev*  II,  Berrif*i  Cow.'] 

It  would  answer  no  useful  purpose,  and  would  certainly  be  an  objec- 
tionable course,  to  bring  under  particular  notice  any  one  or  more  of  the 
highly  valuable  stocks  of  improved  short-horns  of  the  present  day.  To 
enumerate  all  would  be  impossible ; and  the  writer  of  this  account  would 
most  studiously  avoid  any  partial  or  invidious  comparison.  The  same 
objection  does  not,  however,  exist,  as  to  a remote  period  ; and  it  is  but 
justice  to  state  that  Mr.  Robert  Colling,  brother  of  Mr.  Charles,  (who 
certainly  was  the  leader,  and  surpassed  all  competitors  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  short-horns,*)  Mr.  Charge,  of  Newton,  near  Darlington,  and 
From  tbe  above  it  appears  that  £,  e.  d. 

1 7 cows  were  sold  for  2802  9 0 

11  bulls 2361  9 0 • 

7 bull-calves  687  15  0 

7 heifers 942  18  0 

5 heifer.calvea  321  6 0 


In  all  47  were  sold  for 


7115  17  0 


* Mr.  Robert  Colliog's  stock  was  not  sold  oiT  until  the  29th  September,  1818,  when  the 
following  great  prices  were  obtained  for  some  of  his  cattle,  a suilicieot  proof  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  were  held:— 

One  2-year  old  cow  . . • sold  for  ....  331  guineas. 

One  4-year  old  cow  • • • „ ...  300  „ 

One  5-year  old  cow  ...  „ ....  370  ,, 

One  1 -year  old  bull-calf  . . „ ...  270  „ 

One  4-year  old  bull  ...  „ ....  621  „ 

It  appears  by  the  catalogue,  with  printed  prices  affixed,  that 

34  cows sold  for  . . • #4141  guineas. 

17heiieTS  „ • • • 1287  „ 

6 bulls „ ....  1343  „ 

4 bull  calves ,,  ...  713  „ 


61  bead  of  cattle 


n 


. 7484  „ 


Twa 
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Mr.  Mason,  of  Chilton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  were  only  second  to 
Mr.  Charles  Collincr  in  his  interesting  and  useful  pursuit.  Mr.  Mason 
started  early  with  animals  derived,  it  is  believed,  from  Mr.  Colling,  in  the 
very  commencement  of  hi.s  career;  and  Mr.  Charge,  who  had  long  possessed 
a most  valuable  stock  of  Teeswater  cattle,  had  at  an  early  period  crossed 
them  with  Mr.  Ceiling’s  best  bulls,  and  was  one  of  the  spirited  purchasers 
of  Comet,  at  a thousand  guineas,  Mr.  Mason’s  late  successful  sale  stifli- 
ciently  stamps  the  value  of  his  stuck  at  that  periorl,  but,  it  is  generally 
admitted,  the  system  of  crossing  with  other  herds,  which  he  had  of  late 
years  judiciously  adopted,  proved  highly  instrumental  in  restoring  those 
qualities  in  his  own,  which  too  close  breeding  had  in  some  degree  threat- 
ened to  deprive  them  of. 

It  would  be  unfair,  on  this  occasion,  to  omit  mention  of  a veteran 
breeder,  to  whom  the  advocates  for  the  preservation  of  pedigree  are  in- 
debted for  the  ‘ Short-horn  Herd  Book’ — Mr.  George  Coates.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  oldest  authorities  on  the  subject  in  existence,  and  was 
once  the  possessor  of  a very  superior  race  of  short-horns,  though  some- 
what coarse.  Portraits  have  been  preserved  of  some  very  fine  animals 
bred  by  him ; and  he  had  the  solid  satisfaction  to  dispose  of  his  bull 
Patriot  for  five  hundred  guineas. 

Mr.  Coates  fell  into  an  error,  but  too  common,  and  generally  equally 
fatal : he  fancied  his  own  stock  the  best,  and  disdained  to  cross  them  with 
Mr.  Colling’s ; which,  as  others  afterwards  proved,  would  have  been  a 
most  judicious  proceeding.  The  consequence  was,  Mr.  Colling’s  sale 
having  settled  the  public  judgment  and  taste,  Mr.  Coates’s  stock  fell  into 
disrepute.  If  an  apology  be  requisite  for  this  statement  of  an  undeniable 
fact,  it  will  be  found  in  the  utility  of  holding  up  such  an  example  as  a 
caution  to  those  who  may  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  a similar  error. 

It  is  considered  that  the  specimens  already  appealed  to,  and  the  fine 
animals,  whose  portraits  accompany  this  account,  the  property  of  the  noble 
President  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  will  render  superfluous  any  attempt 
more  particularly  to  describe  the  short-horns.  Of  course  they  will  he 
found  to  vary  greatly ; but  sufficient  may  be  collected  from  what  is  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  to  inform  him  as  to  the  character  of  this  superior 
breed  of  cattle".  The  next  object,  then,  will  be  to  show  their  capabilities 
to  make  a return  for  food  consumed,  and  the  tinparalleled  early  period  at 
which  such  return  may  be  made.  Indeed,  early  maivrity  is  the  grand 
and  elevating  characteristic  of  the  short-horns,  and  their  capacity  to  con- 
tinue growing,  and  at  the  same  time  attaining  an  unexampled  ripeness  of 
condition  at  an  early  age,  has  excited  the  wonder,  and  obtained  the  appro- 
bation, of  every  looker-on  not  blinded  by  prejudice. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  to  .show  that  these  properties  are 
not  all  of  recent  acquirement,  but  were  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by 
the  Teeswater  cattle,  as  well  as  the  improved  short-horns,  it  will  be  requi- 
site to  return  to  the  former  for  a few  facts  in  evidence. 

About  fifty  years  ago.  Sir  Henry  Grey  (of  Howick)  bred  two  oxen, 
which  were  fed  by  Mr.  Waistel,  and  when  six  years  old  weighed  130  stones 
each,  141b.  to  the  stone  ; their  inside  fat  being  most  extraordinary. 

A heifer,  three  years  old,  bred  by  Miss  Allen  (of  Grange),  fed  on  hay 
and  grass  alone,  weighed  90  stones. 

Ten  days  afterwards,  Genera)  Simeon’s  stock  of  the  same  breed  were  told  at  his  seat  at 
Pitcorthie,  Fifeshire.  As  a proof  of  the  established  reputation  of  the  short-horns,  even 
so  far  north,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  would  even  then  tlirive,  in  a climate  so  diffe- 
rent from  their  native  one,  it  may  be  stated  that  12  cows,  5 two-year  old  heifers,  3 bull- 
calves,  7 bulls,  4 one-yeai  old  heifers,  and  6 quey  calves,  37  in  all,  sold  for  1388  guineas, 
or  nearly  40/.  per  bead. 

• For  portraits  of  Lord  Althorp's  cow  and  heifer,  see  pp.  236,  237. 
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Tifo  three  yeer’s-old  steers,  bred  by  the  same  lady,  and  similarly  fed, 
weighed  respectively  92  and  06  stones. 

Mr.  Waistel's  four  years’-old  ox,  by  the  bull  supposed  to  be  the  grand- 
sire  of  Hubback,  weighed  110  stones. 

A four  years’-old  ox,  bred  by  Mr.  Simpson  (of  Aycliffe),  fed  on  hay  and 
turnips  only,  weighed  135  stones. 

About  the  same  period,  a five  years’-old  heifer,  bred  by  a bishop  of 
Durham,  weighed  110  stones. 

A cow  of  Mr.  Hill’s,  slaughtered  in  Northumberland,  weighed  127 
stones. 

MV.  George  Coates,  before-mentioned,  slaughtered  a heifer,  by  the  stip- 
posed  sire  of  Hubback,  which,  fed  on  turnips  and  hay,  weighed,  at  two 
years  and  two  months  old,  68  stones. 

An  ox  and  heifer,  bred  by  Mr.  Watson  (of  Manfield),  weighed,  at 
four  years  old,  within  a few  pounds,  1 10  stones  each. 

A sister  to  Mr.  G.  Coates’s  Dadtworlh,  having  run  with  her  dam,  and 
fared  as  she  did,  without  cake  nr  corn,  met  with  an  accident,  and  died 
when  seven  months  old  ■,  she  weighed  34  stones. 

A steer,  by  a brother  to  the  above  heifer,  three  years  and  two  months 
olil,  weighed  105  stones;  and  another  steer,  by  the  same  bull,  exactly 
three  years  old,  weighed  95  atones.  Both  were  kept  as  store-beasts  till 
two  years  old. 

An  ox,  bred  by  Mr.  Hill  (of  Blackwell),  slaughtered  at  six  years  old, 
weighed  151  stones,  lOlbs. ; tallow,  11  stones. 

The  Howick  red  ox,  seven  years  old,  weighed  152  stones,  91b".  ; tallow, 
16  stones,  71b. 

Mr.  Charge’s  ox,  seven  years  old,  weighed  168  stones,  101b. ; tallow, 
13  stones. 

The  foregoing  instances  of  weight  and  proof  satisfactorily  show,  that  in 
the  Teeswater  cattle,  Mr.  Charles  Collins  had  pretty  good  materials  with 
which  to  commence  operations.  Let  us  now  refer  to  a later  period,  and 
state  some  particulars  respecting  their  descendants,  the  improved  short- 
horns. 

In  the  year  1808,  Mr.  Bailey,  the  agricultural  historian  of  Durham,  in- 
forms us,  he  saw,  at  Mr.  Mason's  (of  Chilton),  a cow,  not  less  remarkable 
in  point  of  fat  than  the  Durham  ox.  At  that  time,  the  depth  of  fat,  from 
the  rump  to  the  hips,  in  a perpendicular  position,  was  not  less  than  twelve 
inches ; and  the  shoulder  score,  at  least  nine  inches  thick. 

Mr.  Robert  Colling’s  heifer,  which,  like  the  Durham  ox,  was  exhibited 
as  a curiosity,  was  estimated,  at  four  years  old,  to  weigh  130  stones. 

The  same  gentleman  sold,  in  Darlington  Market,  on  the  18lh  of  April, 
1808,  a two  years’-old  steer  fur  22(. ; the  price  of  fat  stock  being  at  that 
time  seven  shillings  per  stone. 

At  Mr.  Nesham’s  (of  Hoiighton-le-Spring),  Mr.  Bailey  saw  a steer,  25 
months  old,  completely  covered  with  fat  over  the  whole  carca.se,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fattest  steer  of  his  age  ever  seen.  Butchers  estimated  him 
to  weigh  75  stones.  Neither  of  the  last-mentioned  were  of  large  size,  and 
would  not  have  weighed  above  40  stones  had  they  been  no  fatter  than 
those  usually  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Wetherill  (of  Field  House)  sold  at  the  fair  in  Darlington,  in  March, 
1810,  two  steers,  under  three  years  old,  for  47/.  lOj.  each.  The  price  of 
cattle  at  that  fair,  lOr.  per  stone*. 

• Mr.  Bailey  observes,  that  the  common  practice  among  the  breeders  of  the  improved 
short-horns,  and  which  he  6rst  observed  at  Mr.  WetheriU’s,  was  to  put  the  yeaM>ld  heifers 
to  the  bull  the  beginning  of  July,  so  as  to  calve  not  later  than  the  middle  of  Hay.  The 
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Mr.  Arrowsmith  (of  Ferryhill),  who  fed  off  his  short-horns  at  two 
years  old,  furnished  the  following  particulars  of  the  prices  he  obtained 
from  the  butchers;  viz. 

In  1801.  sold  four  for  25/.  each  ; two  steers,  and  two  heifers. 

1802,  six  for  17/.  10».  each  ; three  steers,  and  three  heifers. 

1903,  four  for  17/.  each. 

1804,  six  for  18/.  10».  each. 

1803,  six  for  17/.  lOi.  each  ; two  steers,  and  four  heifers. 

1806,  four  for  16/.  each. 

1807,  eight  for  19/.  each. 

1808,  eight  for  19/.  each. 

The  time  of  selling,  from  the  beginning  to  the  latter  end  of  May. 
Management. — In  the  first  winter  they  got  straw  in  a fold-yard,  with 
nearly  as  many  turnips  as  they  could  consume ; in  May  they  went  to 
grass  ; in  November  put  to  turnips  through  the  w inter,  and  tum^  to  grass 
the  first  week  in  May. 

A twin  heifer,  belonging  to  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  calved  the  last  week  in 
April,  being  kept  the  first  rear  as  the  store-stock,  was  entered  for  a 
sweepstakes,  to  be  shown  in  June,  at  which  time  she  would  be  two  years 
old.  She  was  immediately  turned  to  grass  in  the  usual  pasture.  In  No- 
caWea  rmn  with  and  tucked  tlmr  damt  until  Aufput.  The  cowt  were  then  put  upon  fojr, 
fed  throu((h  the  winter  with  turuipe,  and  told  to  the  butchen  in  May  or  June  foUuwin^^ 
for  25/.  on  an  avera^,  uhich,  with  the  value  of  the  calf,  could  not  be  reckoned  at  lesa 
than  30/.  a three*)'earwold  heifer. 


The  following  are  portraits  of  a cow  and  heifer  belonging  to  Lord  Althorp 


\Vord  Altkorp*i  Cow.] 


The  cow,  mwked  in  his  lordship's  herd>book  by  the  figures  25,  U particultrlT  dii* 
tmguiabcd  by  the  exceUcnce  of  her  crop,  plates,  and  loina.  ® ' 
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Tember  ahe  was  estimated  to  weigh  28  atones ; when  she  was  put  to  the 
ruta  baga,  and  hay,  and  oil-cake,  of  which  she  ate  4cwt,  with  2 bush, 
bean-meal,  and  1 bush,  barley.  She  went  to  grass  again  on  the  first  of 
May,  and  from  that  period  had  neither  cake  nor  com.  On  the  23d  of 
July,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  best  judges  that  she  weighed  58 
or  60  stones ; having  gained  30  stones  in  30  weeks. 

In  April,  1808,  Mr.  Bailey  saw,  at  Mr.  Arrowsmith’s,  eight  yearlings, 
intended  for  the  course  of  feeding  described  as  adopted  by  that  gentleman  ; 
whose  sales,  from  1801  to  1808  inclusive,  have  been  already  particularized. 
They  were  very  lean,  not  more  than  15  stones  each;  and  had  they  been 
offered  for  sale  in  a fair,  no  person,  unacquainted  with  the  breed,  would 
have  given  more  for  them  than  4/.  lOr.  or  51.  per  head. 

Mr.  Walton  (of  Middleton  in  Teesdale)  had  been,  in  1808,  in  the  habit 
of  selling  his  steers,  at  two  years  and  a quarter  old,  at  from  201.  to  301. 
each ; their  weight  being  50  to  54  stones,  fed  solely  on  vegetable  food. 
He  often,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  bought  in  calves  of  the  improved,  or 
old  breed  of  the  county,  and  he  uniformly  found  that  his  own  at  two  years 
old  got  fatter,  and  filter  for  the  butcher,  than  the  others  did  at  three, 
although  fed  and  kept  exactly  alike. 

Mr.  Mason  (of  Chilton),  in  the  course  of  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  beef  gained  by  the  food  given  (turnips),  found  three  steers, 
under  three  years  old,  to  have  gained  20  stones  each  in  20  weeks.  The 
three  steers  averaged  70  stones  each. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Nesham’s  steer,  three  years  and  a half  old,  obtained  the 
premium  offered  by  the  Durham  Agricultural  Society ; his  weight  was, 
4 quarters,  96  stones,  IJlb. ; tallow,  11  stones,  71b. ; hide,  8 stones. 


[ torJ  Althorp't  i/ei/er.] 

The  heifer,  called  Ciarinn — a daughter  of  the  opposite — is  equal  to  her  dam*  in  these 
points,  and  far  superior  in  some  others ; particularly  in  her  rump  and  hipa.  She  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  short-horn 
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M^or  Rudd  (of  Marion  in  Cleveland)  obtained  the  premium  offered  bjr 
llie  Cleveland  Agricultural  Society  in  1811,  for  the  best  steer,  under  three 
years  old,  and  fed  on  vegetable  food.  The  steer  was  sold  to  the  butcher 
for  lOr.  per  stone,  and  slaughtered  when  three  years  and  thirteen  days 
old  ; the  weight  of  his  four  quarters  was  96  stones. 

The  late  Mr.  Robertson  (of  Ladykirk,  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed)  fur- 
nished the  writer  with  the  following  particulars  of  short-horns,  bred  by 
him,  and  fed,  with  few  exceptions,  on  vegetable  food  : — 

1794. — An  ox,  four  years,  ten  months  old  ; four  quarters,  145  stones,  31b. ; 
tallow,  24  stones,  71b. 

A steer,  under  four  years  old  ; four  quarters,  106  stones  ; tallow, 
19  stones,  71b. 

1814.  — A steer,  three  years,  nine  months  old  ; four  quarters,  101  stones; 

tallow,  15  stones. 

1815.  — A steer,  three  years,  eleven  months  old  ; four  quarters,  1 12stones, 

71b. ; tallow,  26  stones. 

A heifer,  three  years,  eight  months  old  ; four  quarters,  89  stones. 
1817. — A steer,  three  years,  two  months  old  ; four  quarters,  95  stones, 
101b.;  tallow,  17  stones,  101b. 

1822. — An  ox,  four  years  and  a half  old  ; four  quarters,  133  stones;  tal- 
low, 21  stones. 

Own  brother  to  the  foregoing,  three  years  and  a half  old  ; four 
quarters,  133  stones  ; tallow,  21  stones. 

A steer,  three  years,  ten  months  old  ; four  quarters,  124  stones  ; 
tallow,  17  stones. 

A steer,  three  years,  eight  months  old ; four  tjuarters,  1 12  stones  ; 
tallow  not  weighed. 

A steer,  bred  by  Col.  Cooke  (of  Oiiston,  near  Doncaster),  fed  on  pota- 
toes and  straw,  was  slaughtered  when  two  years  and  twenty-two  days  old  ; 
his  four  quarters  weighed  72  stones. 

Mr.  John  Rennie  (of  Phantassie)  produced,  at  the  East  r.nthian  .Agri- 
cultural Society's  meeting,  in  November,  182.3,  a steer,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  months  old;  the  four  quarters  of  which  weighed  118  stones,  lib. 
Smithfield-weight. 

The  same  gentleman  produced  before  the  Highland  Society  of  Scolhmd 
a steer,  aged  two  years,  four  inonths,  whose  four  quarters  weighed  15.3 
stones,  71b.  : also  a steer,  aged  three  years,  six  months,  vthose  fore  tjuiir- 
ters  weighed  169  stoiie.s,  71b.  ; tallow,  30  stones,  lib. 

Except  in  the  three  lust  instances,  all  the  weights  given  have  been  by 
the  atone  of  141b  *. 

Should  the  foregoing  statement  be  considered  to  have  heco  unreason- 
ably extended,  it  is  presumed  it  will,  at  least,  be  adniiitr!l,  that  its  ample 
detail,  if  altended  to,  will  establish  the  credit  of  the  short-horns  as  an  in- 
valuable breed  to  the  grazier. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  accotint,  however,  it  was  slated  Ihiil  they 
possess  a cniiibination  of  qualities,  hitherto  consiticied  incompatible.  It 
will  be  obviuu.s  that  the  disposition  to  feed  rapidly,  in  union  with  duirv 
(pialihcatiuiis,  is  here  intcuded. 

* That  extraartliiiary  uainial,  which  was  lately  exhibited  under  the  name  of  * the  Lin- 
colnshire Ox,'  although  fell  in  that  county  hy  Lord  Yarlairough,  was  a pure  short,  liolh 
on  the  aide  of  the  sire  and  the  dam.  lie  measured  live  f»et  six  inches  in  height  at  the 
ahouldera.  eleven  feet  ten  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  eleven  feet 
OQ8  inch  in  girth,  and  three  feet  three  inches  acroea  tlie  hips,  shoulders,  and  middle  of 
the  back.  Uis  breast  waa  only  fourteen  inches  from  the  grouad,  and  he  stood  one  foot 
ten  inches  betneea  the  fore  legs,— £diL 
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It  mi^ht  hare  the  appearance  of  an  intention  to  depreciate  other  breeds 
of  cattle,  were  an  inquiry  instituted  how  the  very  general  impression  came 
tu  be  entertained  tliat  animals  disposed  to  fatten  rapidly  seldom  give  much 
milk.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  every  perlection  in  cattle — whether 
it  be  one  of  form,  of  quality  of  flesh,  of  disposition  to  fatten,  or  to  yield 
milk — can  be  promoted  and  retained  solely  by  the  breeder’s  devoted 
attention  to  his  particular  object ; and  if  one  object  be  allowed  a para- 
mount importance  in  the  breeder’s  estimation  and  practice,  other  objects 
will  sufler,  in  proportion  as  they  are  neglected.  , 

The  improvement  in  the  carcase  of  the  short-horns  has  been  so  sur* 
prising,  and  so  justly  valued,  that  many  persons  have  allowed  that  com- 
pletely to  occupy  their  attention,  and  the  dairy _has  been  disregarded.  In 
such  a state  of  things,  every  advance  towards  one  point  has  been  tanta- 
mount to  receding  from  another ; because  the  same  proceeding  which 
tends  to  enhance  a particular  quality,  will  also  enhance  a defect,  provided 
such  defect  was  of  previous  existence. 

Tills  may  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  a short  illustration  : — Suppose 
half  a dozen  animals  to  be  selected  in  consequence  of  their  possessing  a 
particular  quality ; which  quality  it  is  proposed,  on  a certain  established 
principle  of  breeding,  to  increase  and  render  almost  permanent  by  their 
union.  Suppose  the  animals  so  selected  to  come  from  the  hands  of 
breeders  who  have  neglected  the  milking  property;  the  certain  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  the  very  union  which  developes  and  secures  the 
desired  object  will  tend,  on  the  same  principle,  to  increase  the  defect  as  to 
milk.  In  short,  it  will  render  it  habiltuU  'in  the  produce.  But  this  illus- 
tration, by  a selection,  is  supposing  too  much  for  the  probable  state  of  the 
ca.se.  The  objections  which  exist  among  breeders,  for  various  and  some 
cogent  reasons,  against  crossing  with  the  stocks  of  each  other,  unavoidably 
lead  to  the  practice  of  breeding  in  and  in  ; which,  in  case  of  any  original 
deficiency  of  the  milking  property,  must  unquestionably  go  on  to  render 
that  deficiency  greater.  It  is  hence  evident  that  bad  milking,  in  a breed 
of  animals  which  were  ever  distinguished  as  good  milkers,  is  not  a neces- 
sary consequence  of  improvement  in  the  animal  in  other  respects,  but  a 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  such  improvement  is  pursued.  This 
the  writer  considers  to  be  the  reasoning  properly  applicable  to  the  subject ; 
wliicli  happily  also  admits  of  a satisfactory  appeal  to  facts ; and  he  is 
strictly  justified  in  asserting  that  improved  short-horns,  inferior  to  none 
fur  the  grazier,  may  always  be  selected  and  bred  with  the  most  valuable 
dairy  properties.  Perhaps  a more  plentiful  and  steady  milker  than  the 
duni  of  Mr.  Berry's  bull,  whose  portrait  has  been  given,  never  stood  over 
a puil,  and  few  such  carcasses  of  beef  have  been  exhibited  us  hers,  when 
an  accident  rendered  it  requisite  to  only  half  feed  her.  The  bull  himself 
has  an  extraordinary  disposition  to  carry  flesh,  and  his  calves  are  letdown 
in  the  udders  like  miniature  cows.  In  fact,  all  the  bull's  family  are  excel- 
lent for  the  pail,  and  the  quickest  possible  feeders.  The  writer  has  known 
many  instances  of  the  highest  bred  short-horns  giving  upwards  of  lour 
gallons  (wine  measure)  of  milk  night  and  morning;  and  it  is  certain  that 
attention  only  is  requisite,  on  the  part  of  the  breeder,  to  perpetuate  this 
quality  in  any  desirable  extent.  While  on  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  excessive  quantities  of  milk  obtained  from  the  unimproved 
short-horns  are  seldom  or  ever  obtained  from  the  improved ; but  a 
moderately  good  milker  of  the  latter  kind  will  be  found  to  yield  as  much 
butler  in  the  week  as  one  of  the  former  : the  milk  being  unquestionably  of 
very  superior  quality  ; and,  indeed,  it  was  likely  such  should  be  the  case, 
and  that  the  artificial  change  in  the  animal  economy,  which  leads  to  an 
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excenive  secretion  of  flesh  and  fat,  should  also  be  productive  of  other  rich 
secretions.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  affidavits  were  sworn  be- 
fore a magistrate  in  America  that  an  improved  short-horned  cow  imported 
thither,  produced  alter  the  rate  of  20Ib.  of  butter  per  week. 

Wherever  the  improved  short-horns  have  been  crossed  with  other  cattle 
their  superiority  is  equally  manifest,  in  respect  of  dairy  qualiflcatiuns,  as  in 
every  other.  On  this  subject  the  writer  is  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  evi- 
dence of  a gentleman  who  has  addressed  a communication  on  the  subject 
to  the  Conductor  of  the  Brititk  Farmer’s  Magazine,  which  is  so  pertinent 
to  the  present  subject  that  the  temptation  to  take  an  extract  is  irresistible. 
It  is  as  follows : — * In  the  27th  number  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  when 
giving  an  account  of  my  two  years’-old  steer,  you  also  give  an  extract  from 
my  letter  on  the  advantages  of  crossing  cows  of  different  breeds  with  im- 
proved short-horn  bulls ; and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  (not  hastily 
adopted,  but  the  result  of  several  years’  practical  experience,  and  a close  at- 
tention to  the  experiments  of  several  friends  during  the  last  seventeen  years), 
I send  you  the  portrait  and  a short  account  of  a two-year  old  Durham  and 
Devon  heifer  of  mine,  lately  slaughtered  by  Mr.  William  Daniel  (of  Aber- 
gavenny), and  accompany  it  with  a few  brief  statements  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  this  system  by  several  of  my  own  personal  friends. 

‘ This  heifer  was  the  second  cross,  and  was  of  a light  grey  colour.  She 
weighed  35  scores  and  81b. ; rough  fat,  981b. : she  was  allowed  to  be  the 
fattest  and  best  beast  of  her  age,  in  all  points,  ever  seen  in  Abergavenny. 
She  had  a dead  calf  about  six  weeks  before  Christmas  ; was  dried  the  17lh 
of  January,  and  killed  the  10th  of  June.  She  sold  for  19/.  3r.  6d. 

lbs. 

‘ Her  live  weight,  on  the  8th  of  June,  was  . 1232 

Ditto,  on  the  17th  January  . . . 840 

Increase  in  140  days  . . . . 392 

‘ Being  aware  that  strong  prejudice  and  much  incredulity  existed  on 
the  subject  of  crossing,  I courted  the  attention  of  all  the  respectable 
farmers,  breeders,  and  feeders  in  this  neighbourhood.  Many  came  to  see 
her  when  first  put  up,  and  repeatedly  afterwards  during  the  five  months 
she  was  feeding  ; and  they  all  concurred  in  saying  she  went  on  faster  than 
any  beast  they  had  ever  seen.  She  never  had  any  oil-cake. 

‘ 1 have  seen  many  excellent  beasts  bred  from  improved  short-horn 
bulls  and  longhorn  cows:  indeed,  1 never  knew  one  of  these  bulls  put  to 
any  cow,  where  the  produce  was  not  superior  to  the  dam  ; but  the  cross 
which  1 advocate,  and  with  which  I am  best  acquainted,  is  that  with  the 
Devon  cow.  I have  uniformly  remarked,  that  each  succeeding  cross  was 
attended  with  a proportionate  improvement  in  size,  quality  of  flesh,  and 
aptitude  to  fatten.  In  every  instance  they  have  shown  themselves  superior 
milkers,  and  stand  to  the  pail  till  within  six  or  eight  weeks  of  calving ; and 
several  instances  have  come  under  my  own  knowledge  where  they  have 
never  been  dry  since  they  first  calved ; and  so  highly  are  they  prized  as 
milkers,  that  a friend  of  mine,  who  hired  out  dairies,  informed  me  that  the 
dairymen  gave  him  nearly  2/.  per  cow  per  year  more  for  the  half  and 
three-quarter  breds  than  they  would  give  for  cows  of  other  breeds. 

* A friend  of  mine  had  about  a dozen  North  Devon  cows,  small  in  size, 
but  nice  in  quality,  and  from  these  he  commenced,  about  twenty  vears 
since,  breeding  with  short-horn  bulls.  He  has  since  invariably  used  those 
bulls.  With  each  succeeding  cross  the  stock  have  rapidly  improved  in 
every  cijential,  and  the  only  trace  of  the  Devons  which  1 could  perceive 
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when  I last  *aw  them,  about  two  year*  since,  was  a peculiar  richness  in 
their  colour.  He  breeds  about  thirty  annually,  and  generally  sells  his 
three  years-old.  in  the  autumn,  at  17/.  to  22/.  ; and  I have  known  him 
sell  in-calf  heifers  to  jobbers  in  fairs  as  high  as  30  guineas  each.  All  his 
stock  are  superior  milkers.  Here  we  have  twenty  years’  experiment,  and 
continued  improvement. 

‘ Within  the  last  eight  years  I have  sent  many  North  Devon  heifers  to 
Ireland,  to  friends  residing  in  different  counties,  and  some  of  them  occu- 
pying land  of  very  inferior  quality.  1 also  sent  over  two  young  Durham 
bulls,  from  the  stock  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry,  to  cross  them  with.  They 
have  all  crossed  them  with  short-horn  bulls  at  my  recommendation,  and 
the  accounts  they  give  are  most  satisfactory.  They  say  the  two  years’-old 
half-breds  are  as  good  as  the  three  years' -old  Devons,  and  are  all  good 
milkers.  One  of  these  bulls,  by  Mr.  Berry’s  Mynheer,  lias  been  four 
times  exhibited  in  three  different  counties,  and  has  each  time  taken  the 
first  prize.  He  was  last  year  sold  for  60  guineas,  and  is  now  serving 
cows  at  1/.  each. 

‘ Brynderry,  near  Abergavenny.  ' C.  H.  Bolton.’ 

An  opinion  generally  prevails  that  the  short-horns  are  unfitted  for  work; 
and  in  .some  respects  it  is  admitted  they  are  so ; hut  the  correct  reason 
has  not  been  assigned,  and  the  question  may  fairly  come  briefly  under 
notice.  That  they  are  willing  and  able  to  work,  the  writer  knows,  from 
one  in  particular  among  many  instances.  He  has  now  a team  of  two 
years-old  steers,  working  constantly  nine  hours  a day  ; a system  he  would 
by  no  means  recommend,  and  forced  on  him  by  circumstances  connected 
with  entrance  on  a new  farm,  at  present  ill  adapted  to  grazing  cattle. 
They  work  admirably ; but  surely  cattle  which,  as  the  preceding  account 
proves,  will  go  as  profitably  to  the  butcher  at  two  years  old  as  any  other 
breed  at  three,  and  as  many  even  at  four,  ought  never,  as  a general  rule, 
to  be  placed  in  the  yoke.  No  beast,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 
breeding,  oiiebt  to  be  put  upon  a system  which  arose  out  of  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  compensation  by  work  for  the  loss  attending  a tanly  maturity. 
But  where  it  may  be  convenient,  the  short-horns,  particularly  the  bulls, 
work  admirably,  as  their  great  docility  promises ; and  there  are  many 
operations  going  on  in  every  farm  which  a bull  would  be  judiciously  em- 
ployed in  performing.  And  as  the  bulls  of  this  breed  are  apt  to  become 
useless,  from  acquiring  too  much  flesh  in  a state  of  confinement,  moderate 
work  might,  in  most  cases,  prove  beneficial  fur  such  as  are  intended  fur 
use  at  home. 

As  was  before  observed,  the  specimens  which  accompany  this  account 
will  render  little  comment  necessary  on  their  form.  With  deference,  how- 
ever, it  is  submitted  to  the  breeders  of  short-horns  that  they  should  avoid 
breeding  from  too  close  affinities,  and,  while  they  steer  clear  of  coarseness, 
should  require  a sufficiency  of  mtuailine  character  in  their  males.*  The 
portrait  of  Lord  Althorp's  hull  Firby  evinces  this  requisite  in  a proper 
degree.  He  has  also — but,  indeed,  it  is  only  part  of  the  other;  for  with- 
out it  good  masculine  character  cannot  exist — an  excellent  loin.  This 

* Lord  Althorp  first  adopted  the  short-horns  in  1818,  when  he  purchased  the  bull 
Fegent  at  Mr.  R.  Colling’s  sate,  with  seserat  of  that  genttemaa'a  cows ; and  since  that 
time  his  lordship  has  been  unremitting  in  his  attempts  to  improve  the  breed.  The  butt 
Firbg  is  good  in  almost  every  point.  His  flanks,  loins,  hips,  and  bosom  are  excellent. 
His  only  failing  is  in  the  crop ; yet  we  are  told  by  his  lordship’s  very  intelligent  steward 
(Mr.  Hall),  and  we  had  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  observation,  when  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  looking  over  the  Wiseton  herd,  that,  aftn  using  him  six  years,  very  few  of  ms  stock 
have  inheritsd  this  impetfectiaBes»£i/tA 
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is  a point  in  which  many  short*horns  are  rather  defective,  and  it  Is  one 
of  infinite  importance.  Add  to  this,  that  if,  in  many  instances,  the 
length  of  the  carcase  were  abated,  as  well  as  that  of  the  legs,  a hardier 
animal,  with  equal  size  and  on  a more  profitable  scale,  would  be  pro- 
duced. The  facilities  for  making  this  improvement  arc  sufficiently  nu- 
merous, the  shnrt-honis  being  now  more  generally  diffused.  That  wider 
diffusion  also  multiplies  the  means  of  selecting  for  milk  ; a quality  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of:  for  it  is  the  combination  of  perfections  which 
has  conferred,  and  will  perpetuate,  the  superiority  of  this  breed  of  cattle. 


The  colours  of  the  improved  short-horns  are  red  or  white,  or  a mixture 
of  the  two,  combining  in  endless  variety,  and  producing,  very  frequently, 
most  brilliant  effect  The  white,  it  is  very  probable,  they  obtained  from 
an  early  cross  with  the  wild  breed  ; and  whenever  this  colour  shows 
itself,  it  is  accompanied,  more  or  less,  with  a red  tinge  on  the  extremity  of 
the  ear : a distinctive  character,  also,  of  the  wild  cattle.  No  pure  improved 
thort-horru  are  found  of  any  colours  but  those  above  named.  There  is  a 
large  coarse  short-horn,  prevailing  particularly  in  Lincolnshire,  denomi- 
nated in  the  quotations  of  the  Smithfield  markets  ‘ Lincolns,’  and  gene- 
rally sold  at  prices  below  those  of  any  other  cattle.  These  are  frequently 
black,  black  and  white,  blue,  and  dun ; but  they  have  no  further  affinity 
with  the  improved  short-horns  than  as  the  latter  have  been  referred  to  for 
their  improvement,  which  has  been  accomplished  to  a considerable  degree. 
A similar  description  of  large,  coarse  short-horns,  of  these  objectionable 
colours — fur  they  generally  accompany  a bad  quality  of  flesh — prevails  in 
some  of  the  midland  counties.  They  are  great  consumers  of  fuod,  gutty, 
and  particularly  low  and  bad  in  the  loins,  with  excessively  heavy  shoulder- 
blades.  The  owners  of  this  stock,  however,  are  crossing  with  the  im- 
proved breed  ; but  the  dairy-farmers  of  Oloucestersbire  are  so  much  alive 
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to  the  superiority  of  the  short-home,  that  they  lay  hold  with  avidity  of  any 
thing  which  approaches  them  in  colour,  or  is  called  by  the  name.  Indeed, 
should  this  breed  continue  to  obtain  the  requisite  attention,  to  maintain  it 
in  its  present  excellence,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  it  will,  before 
long,  alter  the  character  of  the  cattle  in  most  of  the  great  breeding  districts. 
It  would  have  been  thought  incredible  some  years  ago,  but  is  nevertheless 
the  fact,  that  they  are  treading  closely  on  the  strongholds  even  of  the 
Herefords  ; and  an  observing  traveller,  who  sees  their  colours  starting  to 
view  in  very  unwonted  situations,  must  pronounce  them  universal  in- 
truders. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Berry,  whose  admirable  account  of  the  improved  short- 
horn cattle  our  readers  will  duly  estimate.  There  is  no  point  which  he 
has  more  triumphantly  illustrated,  than  the  va^e  of  this  breed,  as  con- 
taining a combination  of  perfections.  It  was  a point  which  was  In  a 
manner  lost  sight  of  by  the  early  improvers.  They  developed  the  aptitude 
to  fatten,  and  the  early  maturity  of  the  short-horns,  but  they  neglected, 
and  were  beginning  to  lose,  their  milking  properties.  This  is  | also  the 
grand  error  of  many  modern  breeders  ; and  hence  arose  the  general  im- 
pression, and  founded  on  careful  oirservation,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
grazing  properties  of  the  beast  were  increased,  its  value  for  the  dairy  was 
proportionably  diminished. 

The  Yorkshire  cow,  which  now  almost  exclusively  occupies  the  London 
dairies,  is  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  two  quali- 
ties to  a great  degree  of  perfection,  but  not  at  the  tame  time : — they  succeed 
to  each  other,  and  at  the  periods  when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  dairy- 
man that  they  should.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Yorkshire  cow  was,  com- 
pared with  other  breeds,  as  great  a favourite  in  the  London  market  as  at 
present.  She  yielded  more  milk,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed,  than  could  be  obtained  from  any  other  breed  ; but  when  the 
dairyman  had  had  her  four  or  five  years,  she  began  to  fall  off,  and  he 
dried  her,  and  sold  her.  It  took  a long  time  to  get  much  flesh  upon  her 
bones  ; and  when  he  calculated  the  expense  of  bringing  her  into  condition, 
he  found  that  his  cheapest  way  was  to  sell  her  for  what  she  would  fetch, 
and  that  seldom  exceeded  bl. 

By  degrees,  however,  some  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  breeders  for 
this  market  began  to  find  that,  by  cautiously  adopting  Mr.  Berry’s  prin- 
ciple of  selection, — by  finding  out  an  improved  short-horn  bull,  whose  pro- 
geny were  generally  milkers,  and  crossing  some  of  the  old  Yorkshires 
with  him,  and  then  going  back  to  the  pure  blood — but  still  regarding  the 
milking  properties  of  the  dam,  and  the  usual  tendency  to  possess  these 
qualities  in  the  offspring  of  the  sire — they  could  at  length  obtain  a breed 
that  had  lost  little  of  the  grazing  properties  of  the  new  breed,  and  retained, 
almost  undiminished,  the  excellencies  of  the  old  breed  for  the  pail.  Thence 
it  has  happened  that  many  of  the  cows  in  the  London  dairies  are  as  fine 
specimens  of  the  improved  short-horn  as  can  possibly  be  produced.  They 
do  not,  perhaps,  yield  quite  so  much  milk  as  the  old  ones,  but  what  they  do 
yield  is  of  better  quality  ; and  whether  the  dairyman  keeps  them  a twelve- 
month,  or  a little  longer, — and  this  is  getting  more  and  more  the  habit 
of  these  people, — or  whether  he  milks  them  for  three  or  four  years, — as 
soon  as  he  dries  them,  they  fatten  as  rapidly  as  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
improved  breed.  Mr.  Parkinson  gives  an  account  of  one  which,  after 
being  milked  to  the  Sth  of  April,  was  put  to  grass  with  others,  and  sold  on 
the  5th  of  July,  after  91  days’  grazing,  having  made  in  that  lime  nearly 
2*.  a-day. 
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This  is  a fair  specimen  of  one  of  these  cows : the  character  of  the  Hol- 
derness  and  the  Durham  beautifully  mingling.  A milch  cow,  good  for  the 
pail  as  long  as  she  is  wanted,  and  then  quickly  got  into  marketable  condi- 
tion, should  have  a long  and  rather  small  head ; a large-headed  cow  will 
seldom  fatten  or  yield  much  milk.  The  eye  should  be  bright,  yet  with  a pe- 
culiar placidness  and  quietness  of  expression  ; the  chaps  thin,  and  the  horns 
small.  The  neck  should  not  be  so  thia  as  that  which  common  opinion 
has  given  to  the  milch  cow.  It  may  be  thin  towards  the  head ; but 
it  must  soon  begin  to  thicken,  and  especially  when  it  approaches  the 
shoulder.  The  dewlap  should  be  small ; the  breast,  if  not  so  wide  as  in 
some  that  have  an  unusual  disposition  to  fatten,  yet  very  far  from  being 
narrow,  and  it  should  project  before  the  legs ; the  chine,  to  a certain 
degree  fleshy,  and  even  inclining  to  fullness ; the  girth  behind  the 
shoulder  should  be  deeper  than  it  is  usually  found  in  the  short-horn  ; the 
ribs  should  spread  out  wide,  so  as  to  give  as  globular  a form  as  possible 
to  the  carcase,  and  each  should  project  farther  than  the  preceding  one  to 
the  very  loins,  giving,  if  after  all  the  milch  cow  must  be  a little  wider 
below  than  above,  yet  as  much  breadth  ns  can  possibly  be  afforded  to  the 
more  valuable  parts.  She  should  be  well  formed  across  the  hips  and  on 
the  rump,  and  with  greater  length  there  than  the  milker  generally  pos- 
sesses ; or  if  a little  too  short,  not  heavy.  If  she  stands  a little  long  on 
the  legs,  it  must  not  be  too  long.  The  thighs  somewhat  thin,  with  a 
slight  tendency  to  crookedness,  nr  being  sickle-hammed  behind  ; the  tail 
thick  at  the  upper  part,  but  tapering  below ; and  she  should  have  a mel- 
low hide,  and  little  coarse  hair.  Common  consent  has  given  to  her  large 
milk-veins ; and  although  the  subcutaneous  or  milk-vein  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  udder,  but  conveys  the  blood  from  the  fore  part  of  the  chest 
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and  sides  to  the  in^iinal  vein,  yet  a large  milk-vein  certainly  indicates  a 
strongly  developed  vascular  system — one  favourable  to  secretion  generally, 
and  to  that  of  the  milk  among  the  rest. 

The  last  essential  in  a milch  cow  that  we  shall  mention  is  the  udder, 
rather  inclining  to  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  but 
not  too  large.  It  must  he  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  the  proper 
quantity  of  milk,  but  not  too  bulky,  leSt  it  shnnid  thicken  and  become 
loaded  with  fat.  The  skin  of  the  udder  should  be  thin,  and  free  from 
lumps  in  every  part  of  it.  The  teats  should  be  of  moderate  size ; at 
equal  distances  from  each  other  every  way;  and  of  equal  size  from  the 
udder  to  nearly  the  end,  where  they  should  run  to  a kind  of  point.  When 
they  are  too  large  near  the  udder,  they  permit  the  milk  to  flow  down  too 
freely  from  the  bag,  and  lodge  in  them ; and  when  they  are  too  broad  at 
the  extremity,  the  orifice  is  often  so  large  that  the  cow  cannot  retain  her 
milk  after  the  bag  begins  to  he  full  and  heavy.  The  udder  should  be 
of  nearly  equal  size  before  and  behind,  or,  if  there  is  any  difference,  it 
should  lie  broader  and  fuller  before  than  behind*. 

The  quantity  of  milk  given  by  some  of  these  cows  is  very  great.  It  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  for  them,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  to 
yield  30  quarts  a day ; there  are  rare  in.stances  of  their  having  given  36 
quarts  ; but  the  average  measure  may  be  estimated  at  22  or  24  quarts. 
It  is  said  that  this  milk  does  not  yield  a proportionate  quantity  of  butter; 
and  that,  although  these  cows  may  be  valuable  where  the  sale  of  milk  is 
the  prime  object,  they  will  not  answer  for  the  dairy. 

That  their  milk  does  not  contain  the  same  proportionate  quantity  of 
butter  as  that  from  the  long-horns,  the  Scotch  cattle,  or  the  Devons,  is 
probably  true;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  difference  ha.s  been 
much  exaggerated,  and  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  milk.  At  the  first  introduction  of  the  improved  breed,  the  prejudice 
against  them  on  this  account  was  very  great,  and  certain  experiments  were 
made,  by  the  result  of  which  it  was  made  to  appear  that  the  milk  of  the 
Kyloe  cow  yielded  double  the  quantity  of  butter  that  could  be  produced 
from  that  of  the  improved  short-hom.  Two  ounces  were  obtained  from 
the  milk  of  the  Kyloe,  and  one  from  that  of  the  short-horn. 

This  aroused  the  advocates  of  the  new  breed,  and  they  instituted  their 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  was  much  less  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
short-horns.  Mr.  Bailly  gives  an  account  of  an  experiment  made  by  Mr. 
Walton,  of  Middleton. 

He  took  from  his  dairy  6 cows  promiscuously,  and  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing quantity  of  butter  from  a quart  of  the  milk  of  each  of  them  : — 

* There  ere  some  doggrel  lines,  which  so  well  express  the  greeter  number  of  the  good 
points  of  such  e cow  es  wo  heve  been  now  describing,  tbet  we  ere  tempted  to  copy  them 
from  the  Fenner's  Megezine:— 

' She's  long  in  her  fece,  she's  fine  in  her  horn, 

She'll  quickly  get  fat  without  cake  or  corn ; 

She's  clean  in  her  jaws,  and  full  in  her  chine. 

She's  heavy  in  flank,  and  wide  in  her  loin. 

* She's  broad  in  her  ribs,  and  long  in  her  rump, 

A straight  and  flat  back,  without  ever  a hump ; 

She's  wide  in  her  hips,  and  calm  in  her  eyes. 

She's  fine  in  her  shoulders,  and  thin  in  her  thighs. 

* She's  light  in  her  neck,  and  small  in  her  tail, 

She's  wide  in  her  breast,  and  good  at  the  pail; 

She's  fine  in  her  bone,  and  silky  of  skin— 

She’s  a grasier'i  without,  and  a butcher's  wilhiu,' 
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oz.  dwti. 

No.  1 . . .36 

2 . . .16 

3 . . . 1 12 

4 . . . 1 10 

5 . . 1 14 

6 ^ . . ,16 

10  S,  which,  divided  by 
6,  leaves  nearly  loz.  HJdwts..  or  about  ^ of  the  weight  of  butler 
from  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  Then,  the  increased  quantity  of  milk 
yielded  by  the  short-horn  gave  her  decidedly  the  preference,  so  far  as  the 
simple  produce  was  concerned. 

This  experiment  brought  to  light  another  good  quality  in  the  improved 
short  horn,  which,  if  not  altogether  unsuspected,  was  not  sufbciently  acted 
upon — that  she  improved  as  a dairy-cow  as  she  got  older.  The  cow,  a 
quart  of  whose  milk  produced  more  than  3oz.  of  butter,  was  six  years 
old  ; the  other  five  were  only  two  years  old  ; at  all  events  the  experi- 
ments proved  that  her  milk  was  richer  at  six  years  old,  than  it  had  been 
at  two.  This  is  a subject  which  deserves  investigation. 

Another  circumstance  is  somewhat  connected  with  such  an  inquiry. 
The  Kyloe  and  the  long-horn  cattle  seem  to  care  little  about  change  of 
situation  and  pasture ; but  the  short-horn  is  not  so  easily  reconciled  to  a 
change  ; and  her  milk  is  not  at  first  either  so  abundant  or  so  good  as  it 
afterwards  becomes. 

A prejudice  likewise  existed,  and  perhaps  does  yet  in  the  minds  of  some 
dairymen,  against  the  larger  improved  short-horns.  The  breed  generally 
are  great  consumers ; and  it  was  also  supposed  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
condition  of  the  cow,  she  was  likely  to  run  to  flesh  instead  of  yielding 
milk,  and  therefore  a rather  small  cow  was  selected,  and  one  that  did  not 
carry  about  her  many  proofs  of  point. 

That  there  is  a great  diSerence  in  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  |by 
diflerent  breeds  of  cattle,  cannot  be  doubted ; and  that  the  short-horns 
occupy  the  highest  rank  among  the  consumers  of  food  is  evident 
enough ; but  we  never  could  be  persuaded  that  the  difference  of  size  in  tlie 
same  breed  made  any  material  difference  in  the  appetite,  or  the  food  con- 
sumed. When  they  stand  side  by  side  in  the  stall  or  the  cow-house,  and 
experience  has  taught  us  the  proper  average  quantity  of  food,  the  little 
one  eats  her  share,  and  the  larger  one  seldom  eats  more,  even  when  it  is 
put  before  her.  There  are  occasional  differences  in  the  consumption  of 
food  by  different  animals,  but  these  arise  far  oflener  from  constitution,  or 
from  some  unknown  cause,  than  from  difference  of  size.  Experience 
does,  however,  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  larger 
cattle,  the  breed  and  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  yield  the  great- 
est quantity  of  milk. 

Experience  has  also  proved  another  thing, — that  the  good  grazing  points 
of  a cow,  and  even  her  being  in  fair  store  condition,  do  not  necessarily  in- 
terfere with  her  milking  qualities.  They  prove  that  she  has  the  disposition 
to  fatten  about  her,  but  which  will  not  be  called  into  injurious  exercise 
until,  in  the  natural  process  of  time,  or  desigpiedly  by  us,  she  is  dried.  She 
will  yield  nearly  as  much  milk  as  her  unthrifly  neighbour,  and  milk  of 
a superior  quality,  and  af  four,  five,  or  six  years  old,  might  be  pitted 
against  any  Kyloe,  while  we  have  the  pledge  that  it  will  cost  us  little  to 
prepare  her  for  the  butcher,  when  we  have  done  with  her  as  a milker.  It 
is  on  this  principle  that  many  of  the  London  dairymen  now  act,  when 
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they  change  their  cows  so  frequently  as  they  do ; but  whether  this,  even 
allowing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  beasU  fatten,  is  the  best  and  most 
profltable  mode  of  management,  will  he  the  subject  of  future  inquiry. 

Some  time  alter  Mr.  Walton’s  experiment,  the  following  observations 
were  made  by  Mr.  Calvert,  of  Sandysike,  near  Brampton, on  the  quantity 
of  butter  yielded  by  one  of  his  improved  short-horns.  The  milk  was  kept 
and  churned  separately  from  that  of  the  other  stock,  and  the  following  is 
the  account  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  obtained  in  each  week, — 
7.  10,  10,  12,  17,  13,  13,  13,  15,  16,  15,  12.  13.  13,  13,  14,  14,  13,  12, 
12,  13,  11,  12,  10,  10,  8,  10,  9,  10,  7,  7,  7. 

From  this  it  appears  that  there  were  churned  373  pounds  of  butter  in 
the  spare  of  32  weeks.  The  cow  gave  28  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  about 
Midsummer,  and  would  average  nearly  20  quarts  per  day  for  20  weeks. 
She  gave  more  milk  when  she  was  depastured  in  the  summer  than  when 
she  was  soiled  in  the  house,  in  consequence  of  the  very  hot  weather.  She 
was  lame  during  six  weeks,  from  ‘ foul  in  the  feet,’  which  lessened  the 
quantity  of  milk  during  that  time;  and  the  experiment  was  discontinued, 
Iwcause  there  was  not  a sufbcient  supply  of  turnips,  and  the  milk  of  the 
whole  of  the  herd  was  rapidly  diminishing.  For  the  first  fortnight  alter 
calving,  she  was  allowed  a little  broken  com  ; and  from  that  period  to  the 
commencement  of  the  turnip-season,  she  lived  entirely  on  grass,  with 
some  cut  clover,  when  it  was  necessary  to  shelter  her  from  the  inclement 
heat.  The  pasture  was  by  no  means  of  a superior  quality. 

Alter  such  a record — and  it  is  far  from  being  a singular  one, — * there 
can  be  no  doubt,’  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  reporter,  ‘ of  the  possibility 
of  raising  a breed  of  milking  short-horns,  which  will  surpass  every  variety 
of  cattle  in  the  kingdom.’  We  may,  perhaps,  safely  add,  that  we  have 
that  breed,  and  that  it  only  requires  a little  care  in  llie  selection,  and  in 
crossing,  to  perpetuate  it. 

We  wiil  take  a very  rapid  survey  of  the  few  counties  not  already 
described,  and  in  which  the  short-horns  are  the  prevailing  breed. 

CUMBEKLAND, 

' The  native  breed  of  Cumberland  was  a small  long-homed  beast,  yield- 
ing a fair  quantity  of  milk,  and  of  good  quality  ; answering  well  for  the 
dairy,  but  not  so  profitable  as  grazing  cattle.  With  these  were  inter- 
mingled the  Kyloes  and  the  Galloways,  both  of  them  quicker  feeders  than 
the  old  Cumberlands,  They  were  generally  bought  in  about  October, 
and  turned  all  the  winter  on  the  pastures  out  of  which  the  fat  cattle  had 
just  been  sold — a little  hay  being  allowed  them,  according  to  circum- 
stances. They  were  kept  about  a twelvemonth,  and  paid  very  well. 

The  long-horns  were  most  used  for  the  dairy,  and  chiefly  for  the  produc- 
tion of  butter.  They  yielded  from  one  to  two  firkins  per  annum,  according 
to  their  goodness  and  size : the  average  produce  was  about  84  lbs.  per  cow. 
Some  of  them  would  yield  eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day  during  the  season, 
and  three  or  four  pounds  of  butter  per  week.  The  Cumberland  butter 
used  to  be  in  considerable  request.  The  cheese  was  an  inferior  article, 
and  chiefly  made  of  skimmed  milk. 

The  short-horns  were  not  slow  in  penetrating  into  Cumberland,  and 
establishing  themselves  there.  They  were  first  used  to  cross  the  native 
and  Scotch  breeds,  and  sometimes  with  considerable  success.  Mr.  Bates, 
of  Halton  Castle,  attempted  a cross  between  the  Kyloe  cow  and  the  short- 
horn bull.  His  object  was  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  from  the 
Kyloe,  and  to  preserve  its  quaUty ; and  to  gain  that,  which  every  one 
ua^  to  unagine  the  short-born  was  sadiji  4^$ient  % hardiness.  He 
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hoped  likewise  to  reduce  the  great  consumption  of  food  by  the  short- 
horn. and,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  his  early  maturity.  To  a very  con- 
siderable extent  he  succeeded.  Mr.  Maynard,  than  whom  there  could 
not  be  a better  judge  of  cattle,  and  from  whose  stock  descended  some  of 
the  be.st  short-horns  of  the  north,  hired  a bull  from  Mr.  Bates,  to  try 
what  effect  would  be  produced  on  some  of  his  own  pure  breeding  stock. 
That  the  short-horns  could  be  materially  improved  by  such  an  admix- 
ture could  scarcely  be  expected ; but  the  value  of  the  old  breed  of  the 
country  has  been  materially  increased. 

The  pure  short-hom  is  now  zealously  cultivated  in  Cumberland,  and  by 
none  more  so,  or  more  successfully,  than  by  Mr.  Maynard. 

VORKSHIRE NORTH  RIDING. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  which  so  perfect  a change  has 
taken  place  in  the  breed  of  cattle  as  in  this  extensive  division  of  Yorkshire. 
Mr.  Marshall,  who  is  undoubted  authority  here,  says,  in  his  * Rural  Eco- 
nomy of  Yorkshire,’  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  ancient  black  cattle  were  the  only  breed  in  this  district.  They 
resembled  the  present  breed  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  mostly  horned, 
but  some  of  them  humbled.  To  these  succeeded  the  long-horned,  or  Cra- 
ven breed,  and  which,  by  degrees,  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  northern 
and  midland  counties.  At  that  time  the  chief  work  of  the  farm  was  done 
by  cattle ; the  horse  had  not  yet  quite  superseded  the  slower,  but  perhaps 
more  profitable,  ox  ; and  many  of  the  long-horns,  until  they  began  to  be 
improved  by  the  breeders  in  the  midland  counties,  were  deficient  in  seve- 
ral valuable  points,  while  the  use  of  them  was  exceedingly  inconvenient, 
and  sometimes  dangerous,  in  the  yoke. 

On  these  accounts,  the  long-horns  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  Hol- 
derness,  or  short-horn  breed,  and  that,  for  a century  past,  has  maintained 
its  ground,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Marshall  gives  a singular  account  of  these  cattle,  when  first  intro- 
duced. He  says,  that  ‘ the  Holderness  breed  were  thin-quartered,  too 
light  behind,  and  too  coarse  before ; large  shoulders,  coarse  necks, 
and  deep  dewlaps.  This  form  being  found  disadvantageous  to  the 
butcher,  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  coarser  parts,  and  reducing  the 
weight  of  the  prime  pieces,  the  breeder  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  hind- 
quarters ; and  had  he  stopped  when  he  had  got  to  the  happy  medium,  he 
would  have  wrought  a good  work  ; but  the  fashion  was  set — cloddy  bul- 
locks were  in  estimation.  The  first  variety  of  this  species  of  cattle,  which 
I can  recollect,  was  a thick,  large-boned,  coarse,  clumsy  animal ; remark- 
ably large  behind,  with  thick  gummy  thighs ; always  fleshy,  but  never 
fat,  and  the  flesh  being  of  a bad  quality.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
worst : the  monstrous  size  of  the  buttocks  of  the  calf  was  frequently  fatal 
to  the  cow,  and  numbers  of  cows  were  annually  lost  in  calving.  These 
monsters  were  stigmatized  by  the  epithet  " Dutch-buttocked,”  and  they 
were  probably  the  worst  breed  the  Vale  ever  knew.’ 

This  evil,  however,  soon  cured  itself;  and,  by  judicious  crossings  from 
their  own  stock,  and,  soon  afterwards,  from  the  stock  of  the  enterprising 
and  skilful  breeders  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  the  Yorkshire  cow  was 
brought  to  her  present  state  of  perfection,  retaining,  with  little  diminution, 
the  milking  properties  of  the  Holderness,  and  the  grazing  ones  of  the  im- 
proved short-horn,  and  being,  in  point  of  fact,  what  we  have  described 
her  to  be  in  p.  244.  The  old  and  comparatively  unimproved  breed  is 
still  indeed  found  in  the  possession  of  most  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  this 
part  of  the  country , for  the  prejudice— and,  as  we  have  confessed,  not  an 
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unfounded  one— against  the  improved  sbort-boTBs,  that  their  milking  pro* 
perties  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  accumulation  of  fat,  still  widely  prevails. 
Experience,  however,  gradually  established  the  fact,  that  it  is  prudent  to 
sacrifice  a muUl  portion  of  the  milk  to  assist  in  feeding,  when  too  old  to 
continue  in  the  dairy  ; or  when,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
her  services  as  a dairy-cow  are  dispensed  with  at  an  early  age.  This 
cross  being  judicinusly  managed,  the  diminution  of  milk  is  so  small,  and 
the  tendency  to  fatten  so  great,  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sale  (as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Sheldon  Cradock,  of  Hartforth,  and  to  whom  we  return  our  thanks 
for  some  valuable  information)  is  perfectly  correct — * 1 have  always 
found,  in  my  stock,  that  the  best  milkers,  when  dried  for  feeding,  make 
the  most  fat  in  the  least  time.'  This  is  a doctrine  which  will  be  better 
understood  and  universally  acknowledged  by  and  by.  Too  many  of  the 
improvers  of  the  short-horns  have  done  but  half  justice  to  their  excellent 
slock.  He  would  deserve  well  of  his  country  who,  with  skill  and  means 
sufficient,  would  devote  himself  to  the  illustration  of  this  point. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  cattle  of  this  district  have  not  improved 
of  late  so  rapidly  as  in  former  times.  There  may  be  two  reasons  for  this, 
viz.,  that  the  system  of  breeding  in  and  in  has  been  pursued  somewhat 
too  far,  and  that  the  depreciation  of  the  times  has  withdrawn  many 
landed  proprietors  from  agricultural  pursuits,  and  thus  lessened  that  com- 
petition which  was  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  exertion. 

The  average  weight  of  cattle  in  this  riding  of  Yorkshire  varies  with  the 
food  and  age  of  the  animal.  A steer,  from  2^  to  3 years  old.  when  fit 
for  the  market,  will  usually  weigh  from  65  to  75  stones,  imperial  weight, 
and  a heifer  from  55  to  65  stones.  The  usual  method  of  preparing 
them  for  the  market  is  simple  enough.  The  calf  gets  milk  for  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  after  that,  scalded  skimmed  milk,  mixed  with 
oil-cake  boiled  in  water,  with  hay  and  turnips,  until  the  spring  pastures 
have  sufficient  produce  to  support  him  ; he  remains  in  them  until  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  when  he  is  either  tied  up  or  turned  loose  into  folds,  and 
fed  with  straw  and  turnips  until  the  ensuing  May : he  is  then  turned 
once  more  into  the  pasture  until  winter,  when  he  is  brought  into  the  fold- 
yard  as  before,  until  nearly  May-day,  and  now,  approaching  to  a state 
nearly  fat  enough  for  the  butcher,  three  or  four  months'  grass-feeding 
generally  completes  him.  Both  the  improved  and  the  unimproved  cattle 
are  treated  in  the  same  way.  Now,  however,  appears  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  breeds — the  most  forward  of  the  unimproved  ase 
scarcely  ready  when  the  improved  cattle  are  gone,  and  they  are  never  so 
fat  and  pointy  as  the  others. 

Upon  the  clay-soil  of  Cleveland,  and  other  parts  of  this  district,  the 
grass-land  is  principally  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  dairy.  There 
the  unimproved  breed  mostly  prevails;  but  even  there,  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  farmers  begin  to  see  the  propriety  of  a cross  or  two  from  the 
'i'eeswater  blood.  The  young  cattle  are  principally  sold  in  the  neighbour 
ing  markets,  and  are  forwarded  to  the  possessors  of  extensive  turnip- 
farms  in  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire. 

A great  proportion  of  the  cows  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolitan 
dairies  come  from  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  They  are  sent  away 
within  a month  or  six  weeks  after  calving,  and  either  journey  directly  to 
London,  or  halt  for  a year  or  two  in  Bedfordshire,  or  some  of  the  midland 
counties,  in  order  that  they  may  not  reach  their  ultimate  destination  until 
they  are  five  or  six  years  old. 

Among  the  breeders  of  the  pure  short-horns  in  this  Riding,  Major 
Bower, . of  Welham,  deserves  honourable  mention.  His  name  appears 
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among  the  purchasers  at  Mr.  Charles  Calling’s  sale.  His  cow  Daisy, 
bought  there,  produced  some  excellent  stock.  A heifer  of  his  breed, 
slaughtered  at  the  age  of  18  mouths,  weighed  64  stones,  imperial  weight, 
and  10  stones  of  tallow. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  formerly  endeavoured  to  improve  the  breed  of  this 
district  by  crossing  with  the  Devonshire,  and  Mr.  Cleaver  with  the  Sussex 
cattle,  and  it  was  said  that  more  kindly  feeders  were  obtained,  the  size 
was  reduced  a little,  (he  leg  shortened,  the  bone  rendered  hiier,  the  form 
improved,  and  the  strength  of  the  short-horn  remained  for  draught  with 
the  activity  of  tlie  Devon.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  case  with  the 
first  cross,  tills  supposed  improved  race  has  passed  quite  away. 

A cross  between  the  short-horn  bull  and  the  Argyleshire  heifer  was 
attempted,  with  greater  prospect  of  success.  Mr.  Bates  had  obtained 
some  excellent  cattle  from  a similar  attempt,  but  they  could  not  be  fed  to 
an  equal  weight  in  the  same  time,  and  they  were  deficient  in  early  ma- 
turity. 

WEST  XIDINO. 

This  is  principally  a manufacturing  district,  and  there  are  comparatively 
few  agriculturisis  who  pay  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  cuttle.  The  short-horns,  either  the  Holderness  or  with  some  crosses  of 
the  Durham,  are  chiefly  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns. 
More  in  the  country,  and  where  the  farms  are  small,  (as  they  are  through 
n great  part  of  this  riding,)  there  are  a variety  of  crosses  with  the  long-horns, 
and  with  nondescripts  of  former  days.  They  go  under  the  characteristic 
name  of  half-horm ; the  country  people  are  fond  of  them,  they  are  hardy, 
yield  plenty  of  milk,  and  fatten  with  tolerable  quickness.  One  would 
wonder  how  they  retain  one  good  quality,  for  Mr.  Sorby,  of  Hulyland- 
hall,  very  characteristically  describes  them,  and  the  little  farmers  of  almost 
every  district — ‘ Those  who  have  a cow  or  two,  of  some  favourite  kind, 
send  them  to  the  nearest  bull,  which  does  well  enough,  provided  he  gets 
them  a calf.’  We  must  confess,  that  we  nowhere  saw  so  great  a collec- 
tion of  mongrels  as  in  tlie  manufacturing  portion  of  the  West  Riding. 

Mr.  Newman,  the  agent  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  this.  He  thus  writes  to  us — ‘ The  breed  of  cattle  in  the  greatest  esteem 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wentworth,  and  in  fact  throughout  all  the  southern  part 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  the  pure  short-horn.  A traveller, 
hqwever,  passing  through  this  district,  will  observe  many  deviations  from 
that  breed,  and  will  meet  with  crosses  that  he  will  have  much  difficulty  to 
identify.  The  farms  are  small,  and  the  farmer  has  a kind  of  mixed  em- 
ployment, partly  agricultural  and  partly  mercantile  ; hence  his  attention  is 
nut  so  much  directed  to  his  farm  as  it  should  be,  and  hence  arises  a 
certain  degree  of  carelessness  as  to  the  selection  of  his  cattle ; added  to 
this,  there  is  an  idea,  although  an  erroneous  one,  that  the  pure  short- 
horns are  not  good  milkers,  and  which  tends  materially  to  check  the 
breed.’ 

In  the  districts  near  Doncaster,  where  the  population  is  more  strictly 
agricultural,  the  short-horns  prevail,  and  those  of  a breed  and  quality 
highly  creditable  both  to  the  mere  tenant-farmer  and  to  the  gentleman 
who  farms  his  own  estate. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Mitton,  of  Badsworth,  to  place 
him  at  the  very  head  of  the  improvers  of  shorUhorn  cattle  in  this  district. 
His  ‘ Old  Bull,’  known  in  the  Herd  Book  by  the  name  of  ‘ Badsworth,’ 
is  still  in  the  recollection  of  the  farmers  of  that  neighbourhood,  and  no 
animal  cpniri|)ute4  morp  to  tho  improvement  of  the  celtle  for  many  milee 
yound,^ 
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About  the  year  1805,  the  Wortley  Fanners’  Club  was  established, 
chiefly  by  Lord  Whamclllfe  (then  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley);  and  by  the  ope- 
rations of  that  society  very  considerable  improvement  was  effected  in  the 
breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  round  Wortley.  In  1818  this  society 
ceased  to  exist,  fur  one  more  effective  had  been  formed  at  Doncaster,  under 
the  patronage  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Althorp,  Sir  A.  Cooke,  and  Mr, 
Fullerton  of  Thrybergh  Park,  and  other  neighbouring  gentlemen.  This 
society  still  flourishes,  and  a very  fair  number  of  excellent  cattle  are 
annually  exhibited,  the  males  of  which  become  dispersed  through  a wide 
district  of  country.  The  short-horn  cattle  have  borne  away  all  the  prizes. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  West  Riding,  many  Scotch  are  fed  for  one 
year  or  two,  and  then  sold  to  the  butcher  to  be  slaughtered  for  home 
consumption. 

As  we  advance  towards  the  moorlands  of  the  west  and  north-west  of 
the  district,  the  half-horns  prevail  more  ; and  in  Craven,  the  native  county 
of  the  long-horns,  we  flod  both  the  large  and  the  small  variety  of  this 
breed  in  tolerable  perfection,  but  perhaps  not  so  much  so  as  in  tlie  north 
of  Lancashire.  Even  here,  the  short-horns  have  penetrated  and  are 
increasing. 

EAST  alDINO. 

The  short-horns  prevail  universally  through  this  riding,  except  among 
the  cottagers  and  little  farmers,  who  still  obstinately  cling  to  some  of  the 
diflerent  varieties  of  hall-horns.  It  is  decidedly  a breeding  country,  and 
a great  number  of  cows  are  yearly  sent  from  it  to  Lincolnshire,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  London  dairies ; yet  many  oxen  and  cows  arc 
brought  from  the  Wolds  to  the  fortnightly  and  weekly  markets  so  frequent 
in  Yorkshire,  and  pastured  on  the  rich  ground  with  which  the  riding 
abounds  *. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Mr.  Berry  bas  disposed  of  the  Lincolnshire  cattle  in  a very  summary 
way,  and  we  apprehend  that  no  appeal  can  be  made  against  his  decision. 
‘ There  is  a large  coarse  short-horn  prevailing,  particularly  in  Lincolnshire, 
denominated  in  the  quotations  of  the  Smithfield  markets  “ Lincolns,”  but 
they  have  no  further  affinity  with  the  improved  short-horns  than  as  the 
latter  have  been  referred  to  for  their  improvement,  which  has  been  accom- 
plished to  a considerable  degree.’  As,  however,  we  have  to  travel  through 

* In  Borne  part  of  thii  ridiue,  as  well  ai  in  the  north  of  LincoloBhiie,  a very  rueful 
society  or  club  used  to  exist,  and  is  still  to  be  occasiuually  met  with,  called  ' The  Cow 
Club,’  the  principal  rules  of  which  we  abridge  from  * Strickland’s  Survey.' 

' Each  member  shall,  on  the  12lh  of  May  and  the  12th  of  November,  pay  three.pence 
in  the  pound,  on  her  value,  for  every  cow  that  he  insures,  which  sum  when  it  amouuts 
to  20/.  shall  be  placed  at  inlerest,  in  order  to  accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  the  club.  No 
cow  shall  be  admitted  without  the  approbation  and  valuation  of  one  of  the  proper  officers 
of  the  district,  to  whom,  if  rerprired,  we  shall  be  sent  for  inspection. 

* Upon  the  death  of  any  cow,  the  officer  shall  inquire  into  the  manner  of  it ; and  if  it 
appears  to  have  been  caiued  by  wilful  neglect,  or  by  hia  refusing  to  employ  some  farrier 
or  veterinary  surgeon,  he  shall  receive  no  beirefit ; but  fur  every  cow  dying  of  disease, 
and  without  the  neglect  of  the  owner,  there  shall  be  paid  five-sixths  of  her  estimated 
value ; but  no  member  shall  receive  any  benefit  from  the  institution  upon  the  death  of  a 
cow  more  than  fourteen  years  old. 

‘ If,  upon  any  accident,  the  officer  of  the  district  shall  deem  it  neeeasary  to  have  a 
cow  slaughtered,  the  owner  shall  have  the  uptiou  of  nceiving  the  net  value  of  her  carcass, 
the  expense  of  slaughtering  being  deduetuu,  or  five-sixths  of  her  estimated  value  in  the 
books.  Every  member  not  making  payment  on  the  day  appointed,  or  within  buiieen 
days  afterwaids,  shall  be  excluded.' 

The  five-sixths  of  the  value  will  give  the  cottager  an  interest  in  her  recovery  or  pre- 
•ervntioD,  wheieae  i(  be  wru  paid  the  whole  value  he  might  be  caieleag. 
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each  of  the  counties  of  Great  Britain,  we  must  enter  a little  more  into  the 
consideration  of  the  character  and  claims  of  the  Lincoln  cattle. 

Many  of  the  present  unimproved  Lincolns  may  be  regarded  as  fair 
specimens  of  the  best  of  the  old  Dutch  cattle.  So  prevalent  is  the  opinion 
that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  breed,  that  the  metropolitan  butcher  denomi- 
nates them  Dutch  cattle,  and  knows  them  much  better  by  that  name  than 
as  Lincolns.  There  is  a coarseness  about  the  head  and  horn  which  we 
have  not  seen  either  in  the  common  Holderness  or  the  improved  Durham  ; 
the  bone  is  comparatively  targe,  the  teg  high,  and  the  hips  and  loins  wide, 
approaching  to  raggedness.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  a very  appropriate  remark 
respecting  them,  that  they  demand  that  Bakeweltian  improvement  which 
their  sheep  have  received. 

There  have  been  some  zealous,  and,  to  a considerable  degree,  successful 
improvers  of  this  breed.  At  the  head  of  them  stands  Captain  Tumilt,  of 
Reesby  on  the  Wolds.  With  what  materials  he  went  In  work  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  confined  himself  to  a selection 
from  the  native  breed  ; and  certainly  he  produced  a valuable  animal,  thinner 
in  the  horn,  cleaner  in  the  bone,  lighter  in  the  dewlap,  shorter  in  the  leg, 
full  in  the  bosom,  and  round  in  the  carcass.  The  breed  was  properly 
called  ‘ the  Tumills,’  and  they  yet  remain  in  the  hands  of  many  farmers. 
They  are  handsome-looking  beasts,  always  full  of  lean  flesh ; with  far 
greater  disposition  than  before  to  pul  some  fat  on  that  flesh,  and  become 
sooner  ripe  for  the  market. 

Others,  with  somewhat  more  judgment,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Durhams, 
and  more  speedily  and  eflectually  completed  their  object.  They  took 
away  the  disposition  to  make  lean  beef  only,  although  in  very  great  quan- 
tities ; and  if  they  could  not  perfectly  give  to  the  Lincolns  their  own  early 
maturity,  they  materially  quickened  the  process  of  fattening.  An  improved 
Lincolnshire  beast  is  therefore  now  a very  valuable  animal ; and  if  a finer 
grain  could  be  given  to  the  meat,  the  greater  quantity  of  muscle,  compared 
with  that  of  fat,  would  be  no  disadvantage. 
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This  cut  is  a fair  specimen  of  (he  modern  Lincoln,  with  a cross  of  the 
Durham,  and  ready  for  the  market.  It  was  sketched  by  Mr.  Harvey,  as 
it  stood  in  Smithheld. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  the  management  of  the 
Lincolnshire  cattle  to  Mr.  Shield  of  Fordston,  and  who,  as  a genuine 
Lincolnshire  man,  is  much  attached  to  the  Turnill  breed. 

‘ After  leaving  the  hand,  or  the  cow,  the  young  cattle  are  kept  during 
the  first  winter  on  hay,  hay  and  turnips,  or  sometimes  hay  and  a little 
oil-cake.  In  the  next  summer  they  run  on  seeds  or  second-rate  land, 
and  too  often  get  nothing  but  straw  in  the  winter.  At  two  years  old  they 
go  on  worse  keeping,  and  are  again  wintered  at  straw.  At  three  years 
old  they  fare  no  better,  except  that  some  now  give  from  two  to  four  pounds 
of  oil-cake  daily ; and  they  are  sold,  in  the  spring  nr  summer,  by  those 
who  have  not  the  means  to  feed  them,  to  jobbers,  who  dispose  of  them  to 
the  grazier.  He  winters  them  better  if  he  buys  them  at  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  and  feeds  them  off  before  another  winter ; but  if  they  are  bought 
in  the  spring  they  are  generally  fed  off  before  winter,  many  of  (hem  being 
put  up  for  stall-feeding,  to  which  no  breed  is  better  adapted.’ 

The  Lincolnshire  cattle  are  principally  red  and  white,  but  a dun  variety 
was  introduced,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Sir  Charles  Buck, 
of  Hanby  Grange,  and  which  have  so  much  improved  in  size  as  almost  to 
overtake  the  common  breed  of  the  county.  They  are  found  principally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Folkingham,  and  have  been  fed  up  to  116  stones  at 
seven  years  old. 

The  extraordinary  animal  which  was  exhibited  under  the  name  of  ‘ the 
Lincolnshire  ox,*  although  bred  in  that  county,  was  an  improved  short- 
horn ; and  many  of  these  are  establishing  themselves  in  every  part  of  Lin- 
colnshire. 

Here,  as  in  most  other  districts,  there  are  great  varieties  of  breeds,  and 
which  are  said  to  be  increasing,  and  even  interfering  with  the  purity  of 
the  native  one,  by  means  of  the  great  annual  importations  of  Irish  cattle. 

Some  have  purposely  and  very  recently  endeavoured  to  establish  a cross 
between  the  best  of  the  long-horned  Irish  and  the  short-horns  of  the 
county  ; but  the  attempt,  although  promising  some  success  at  first,  has 
decidedly  failed. 

Among  the  small  farmers,  half-horns  of  every  size  and  variety  are  found, 
and  they  are  crossed  in  every  way  that  caprice  or  folly  can  suggest,  yet 
they  are  most  of  them  good  milkers.  'The  Lincolns,  although  better 
adapted  for  grazing  than  for  the  dairy,  yield  mure  milk,  and  of  a richer 
quality,  than  some  of  the  advocates  for  the  old  order  of  things  are  willing 
to  allow. 

A great  number  of  the  Yorkshire  cows  destined  for  the  metropolitan 
dairies  halt  in  Lincolnshire,  and  many  cattle  from  the  north,  as  well  as 
numerous  herds  of  Irish  beasts,  are  prepared  for  Smithfield  market. 


There  is  no  distinguishing  breed  in  this  county  ; but  the  chief  agricul- 
tural business,  so  far  as  cattle  are  concerned,  consists  in  the  suckling  of 
calves  and  grazing  in  the  marshes,  with  some  attention  to  the  dairy  in 
particular  districts. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  May,  veterinary  surgeon,  at  Maldon,  informs  us,  that 
the  suckling  farmers  procure  their  calves  at  the  principal  markets,  viz., 
Romford,  Chelmsford,  Maldon,  Braintree,  and  Colchester.  The  Romford 
market  is  chiefly  supplied  from  London ; Chelmsford  and  Maldon  from 
London  and  Suffolk ; and  Colchester  and  Braintree  chiefly  from  the  Suf- 
folk dairies. 
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They  are  bonj'ht  in  at  from  a week  to  a fbrtnight  old,  and  are'^^nefalljr 
fed  about  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks,  when  they  are  either  bought  by  the 
butchers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  kill  and  dress  them,  and  send  them 
to  the  London  market,  or  they  are  sent  alive  to  the  Romford  and  Smith- 
field  markets,  where  they  ore  purchased  by  the  London  butchers. 

Many  of  these  calves  Used  to  be  reared  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Essex, 
and  particularly  the  heifer-calves  from  the  metropolitan  dairies ; and  many 
a cow  went  from  Essex  to  keep  up  those  establishments ; but  this  practice 
is  now  almost  totally  discontinued. 

The  marshes  afford  excellent  grazing  for  cattle  that  are  not  affected  by 
the  brackishness  of  the  water,  and  there  are  few  who  suffer  materially  by 
this.  When  cattle  are  not  perfectly  ready  for  the  market,  a few  weeks’ 
grazing  on  the  marshes  wili  bring  them  rapidly  forward.  Some  are  pur- 
chased in  store  condition,  in  order  that  they  may  run  three  or  four  months 
on  this  luxuriant  pasture,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  they  are  ready 
for  Smithfield.  At  some  periods  of  the  year  these  flats  are  covered  with 
cattle,  chiefly  of  a small  kind,  and  mostly  the  Welsh  or  Scotch  runts ; in- 
deed the  grazing  is  principally  confined  to  these  small  cattle.  A few 
farmers,  however,  in  every  part  of  Essex,  apply  themselves  to  the  regular 
grazing  of  cattle  of  a larger  size.  A few  have  the  Devons,  among  whom 
must  be  reckoned  Lord  Western,  who  is  partial  to  these  cattle,  both  to 
feed  and  for  the  dairy.  When  they  are  grass-fed,  there  are  always  some 
Scotch  or  Welsh  runts  as  trimmera,  i.  e.,  to  eat  down  what  the  larger 
and  more  valuable  cattle  leave.  Many  Herefords  are  prepared  for  the 
London  market  in  the  same  manner*. 

The  dairy  business  is  confined  to  a comparatively  small  part  of  the 
county.  A considerable  quantity  of  batter  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  E|)ping,  and  sent  to  the  metropolis  in  small  rolls;  and  it  is  deservedly 
celebrated  for  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  its  taste.  This  depends  not  on 
the  kind  of  cow,  for  occasionally  a dairy  contains  half  a dozen  different 
breeds  of  cows,  although  the  short-horns  are  the  most  prevalent,  but 
because  they  teed  during  the  summer  in  the  shrubby  pastures  of  Epping 
Forest,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  of  numerous  wild  and  aromatic 
plants  which  there  abound,  impart  to  it  its  peculiarly  sweet  flavour.  The 
consumer,  however,  can  seldom  be  certain  that  he  has  the  real  Epping 
butter,  for  a very  fair  imitation  of  it  is  sent  up  from  Northamptonshire ; 
and  the  London  rctaii-dealers  wash  the  salt  well  out  of  the  Cambridge 
butter,  and,  forming  it  into  rolls,  sell  it  for  Epping  butter ; while  a few 
are  more  impudent,  and  sell  almost  any  kind  of  butter  as  true  Epping. 

Attached  to  the  dairy  is  another  business,  to  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion more  particularly  to  allude  in  another  volume  of  our  work,  nainelv, 
the  fattening  of  pigs,  and  the  preparation  of  sausages.  The  skim-milk 
is  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Although  the  milk  is  always  sour  before  it 
reaches  the  troughs  of  the  pigs,  they  thrive  well,  and  their  fat  is  firmer 
than  that  which  is  procured  from  others  that  are  fed  with  pease  or  meal. 
This  will  not,  liowever,  appear  surprising,  when  it  is  known  that  all  the 
caseous  principle  of  the  milk,  or  that  which  would  produce  cheese,  is 
retained  in  it. 

1IIDD1.E3EX. 

There  is'iio  distinct  breed  in  this  county,  and  a very  small  portion  of 
the  land  isj  applied  to  the  fattening  of  cattle  for  the  butcher,  for  the  pro- 
duce from  it  procured  in  other  ways  can  be  sold  at  a much  higher  sum, 

• Thne  catlla,  both  large  and  small,  are  usually  mada  btesh  maa  the  uarahet,  and 
tbeu  tied  up  to  hay,  turnips,  mangel-wuixel,  and  oil-cake. 
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•ad  would  render  the  system  oF  pn^zlnf;  a losing  business.  Some  land, 
however,  is  necessarily  devoted  to  the  lemiwrary  keep  of  cattle,  as  they 
journey  to  and  from  Smithfleld,  or  while  they  remain  unsold  from  one 
market-day  to  another ; and  a great  many  cattle  are  prepared  for  the 
market  in  this  county,  and  more  than  would  be  readily  supposed  before 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  explained. 

In  the  first  place,  at  least  12,000  cows  are  kept  in  the  different  dairies 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  These  are  all  short- 
horns ; and  since  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  be  fattened  has  been 
established,  few  dairymen  breed  from  their  cows,  but  they  are  fattened  and 
sold  as  soon  as  their  milk  is  dried.  This  will  bring  5,000  or  6,000  cows 
annually  into  the  market. 

There  is  an  enormous  consumption  of  fermented  liquor  and  ardent  spirit 
in  London,  betides  what  is  sold  from  the  breweries,  and  sometimes  from 
the  distilleries,  to  the  regular  dairymen.  This  is  chiefly  distilled  from 
grain,  and  the  refuse  is  employed  in  the  fattening  of  at  least  6,000  or  7,000 
more  head  of  cattle. 

Booth’s  establishment  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  will  afford  a fair 
sample  of  the  rest,  it  is  attached  to  their  distillery  at  Brentford.  The 
account  of  the  building  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  an 
excellent  agricultural  publication,  edited  by  Mr.  Berry.  ‘The  building  is 
210  feet  long,  and  180  wide.  The  side  walls  are  about  10  feet  high,  with 
20  windows  on  each  side,  and  8 windows  at  each  end,  iinglazed,  but 
opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  It  is  lighted  by  glazed  sky-lights  in  the 
roof,  'riie  roof  forms  one  ridge,  and  the  centre  part  of  it  affords  space  for 
ail  ample  hay-loft.  It  is  supported  by  nuineroiis  cast-iron  and  wooden 
pillars,  which,  at  the  first  entrance  of  the  observer,  have  the  appearance  of  a 
forest  of  columns.  A passage  of  6 feet  in  width  extends  round  the 
whole  building,  and  between  every  two  rows  of  cattle  are  passages  of  the 
same  width.  The  whole  is  lighted  at  night  by  36  gas-lights. 

‘ The^cattle  stand  in  double  stalls,  74  feet  wide,  and  the  space  from  the 
manger  to  the  guttcr'behiiid  the  cuttle  is  about  10  feet ; the  gutters  have 
an  inclination  to  one  end,  where  are  drains  to  carry  off  the  contents  of 
tlie  gutters. 

‘ 'I'here  is  a common  manger,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  each 
row  of  cattle,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on  a perfect  level ; hut  opposite  to 
each-  beast  is  a second  manger,  placed  in  the  first,  and  elevated  tiiree  or 
four  inches  from  the  bottom  of  it,  and  being  about  a yard  in  length;  and 
into  which  are  put  the  grains  and  other  solid  food,  the  common  manger 
being  for  the  reception  of  the  wash,  or  any  other  liquid  food. 

* '1  he  wash  is  kept  in  a cistern  or  tank,  aliove  the  level  of  these  mangers, 
and  in  a different  part  of  the  premises;  but  pipes  from  this  tank  are  con- 
ducted beneath  the  floor  of  the  building,  and  communicate  with  these 
mangers  by  means  of  a distinct  cock  lor  each,  so  that,  by  turning,  the 
cattle,  in  any  one  of  the  ranges,  are  instantly  supplied  with  wash.  This 
liquid  serves  them,  in  a manner,  for  food  and  drink,  as  it  contains  the 
finer  particles  of  the  ground  malt,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  barley  meal 
used  in  the  mashing  process. 

‘The  grains  are  kept  in  pits,  about  12  feet  square,  and  10  or  12  feet 
deep,  somewhat  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  and  lined  with  brick 
set  in  cement.  They  are  trodden  in,  and  raised  like  the  roof  of  a house, 
and  covered  with  road-stuff,  to  exclude  the  air,  and  protect  them  from  the 
weather.  Little  or  no  litter  is  used,  and  no  green  food  or  uncut  hay  is 
ever  given.  Oil-cake  is  seldom  used,  it  being  found  that  rough  clover 
chaffy  mixed  witli  the  grains  and  wash,  will  fatten  to  any  extent. 
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The  metropolis  Is  the  ^and  mart  to  which  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  fat  cattle  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  is  sent.  In  the  year  1830. 
there  were  sold  in  SmithBeld,  159,907  cattle,  1.287,071  sheep,  254,672 
pigs,  and  22,500  calves,  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  villages 
and  towns  within  a circuit  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  occasional  contracts 
fur  the  navy.  Besides  this  there  is  a great  quantity  of  dead  meat  sent  up 
from  the  country,  generally  speaking  perfectly  wholesome,  and  fairly  and 
honestly  slaughtered,  although  it  is  said  that  the  flesh  of  some  animals 
that  did  not  come  by  their  death  through  the  hands  of  man,  has  occasion- 
ally found  its  way  to  Newgate  market.  There  are  inspectors  appointed, 
who  very  impartially  look  after  this.  This  is  called  the  dead  market, 
and  may  be  fairly  set  against  the  consumption  of  the  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  also  the  irregular  demands  for  the  navy,  so  that 
the  numbers  just  stated  may  be  considered  as  fairly  representing  the  con- 
sumption of  animal  food  in  the  metropolis,  exclusive  of  fish,  poultry, 
and  salted  provisions. 

We  subjoin  in  a note  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  sold  in  Smithfield, 
in  every  year  from  1732  to  1830.  It  is  taken  from  that  most  elaborate 
and  valuable  work,  M‘Culloch’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce  *. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  of  cattle  slaughtered  have  been  more 
than  doubled  during  the  century ; but  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
have  been  more  than  trebled  since  that  time.  Is  less  animal  food  con- 
sumed now  by  each  individual  than  at  that  time  ? Not  so : but  there  is 
an  important  fact  connected  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  kingdom, 
that  while  the  numbers  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  have  increased,  in  order 

* The  numbers  of  Cattle  and  Sheep  sold  in  Smithfield  in  each  year  from  1732  to 
1830:— 

('attle.  Sheep. 

1732..  76, 210.. 514, 700 

1733..  80, 169.. 555, 050 

1734..  7S, 810. .566,910 

1735..  83,894. .590,970 

1736..  87, 606.. 587, 420 

1737..  89,862. .607,330 

1738..  87, 010. .589, 470 

1739..  86, 787.. 568, 980 

1740..  84, 810.. 501, 020 

1741..  77, 714. .536, 180 

1742..  79, 601.. 503, 260 

1743..  76,475. .468, 120 

1744..  76, 648.. 490, 620 

1745..  74, 188. .563,990 

1746..  71, 582.. 620, 790 

1747..  71, 150. .621, 780 

1748..  67, 681. .610, 060 

1749..  72,706. .624,22.1 

1750..  70, 765.. 656, 340 

1751..  69, 589. .631, 890 

1752..  73, 708.. 642, 100 

1753..  75, 252.. 648, 440 

1754..  70, 4.37. .631, 350 

1755..  74, 290.. 647, 100 

1756..  77, 257.. 624, 710 

1757..  82,612. .574,960 

1758..  84, 252.. 550, 930 

1759..  86, 439.. 582, 260 

1760..  88, 594.. 622, 200 

1761..  82, 514.. 666, 010 

1702. . 102. 831.. 772. 160 

1763..  80, 851.. 653, 110 

1764..  75, 168.. 556, 369 


[ 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1765. 

. 81 

,630. 

.5.37 

,000 

1798. 

.107 

,470. 

. 753 

,010 

1766. 

. 75 

,534. 

.574 

,790 

1799. 

.122 

,986.. 

. 834 

,400 

1767. 

. 77 

,324. 

.626 

,170 

1800. 

.125 

,073. 

. B42 

,210 

1768. 

. 79 

,360. 

.642 

,910 

1801. 

.134 

,546. 

. 760 

,560 

1769. 

. 82 

,131. 

.642 

,910 

1802. 

.126 

,389. 

. 743 

,470 

1770. 

. 86 

,890. 

.649 

,090 

1803. 

.117 

,551. 

. 787 

,430 

1771. 

. 93 

,537. 

.631 

,860 

1804. 

.113 

,019. 

. 903 

,940 

1772. 

. 89 

,503. 

.609 

,540 

1805. 

.125 

,043. 

. 912 

,410 

1773. 

. 90 

,133. 

.609 

,740 

1 1800. 

.120 

,250. 

. 858 

,570 

1774. 

. 90 

,419. 

.585 

,290 

1807. 

.134 

,326. 

. 924 

,030 

1775. 

. 93 

,581. 

.623 

,950 

1 1808. 

.144 

,042. 

.1015 

,280 

177C. 

. 98 

,372. 

.671 

,700 

{ 1809. 

.137 

,600. 

. 989 

,250 

1777. 

, 93 

,714. 

.714 

,870 

1 1810. 

.132 

,155. 

. 962 

,750 

1778. 

. 97 

p360. 

.658 

,540 

1811. 

.125 

,012. 

. 96C 

,400 

1779. 

. 97 

,352. 

.676 

,540 

^ 1812. 

.133 

,854. 

. 953 

,638 

1780. 

.102 

,383. 

.705 

,850 

1813. 

.137 

,770. 

. 891 

,240 

1781. 

.102 

,543. 

.743 

,330 

1814. 

.135 

,071. 

. 870 

,880 

1782. 

.101 

,176. 

.728 

,970 

1 1S15. 

.124 

,948. 

. 962 

,840 

1783. 

.101 

,840. 

.701 

,610 

1810. 

.120 

,439. 

. 968 

,560 

1784. 

. 98 

,143. 

.616 

,110 

11817. 

.129 

,888. 

.1044 

,710 

1785. 

. 99 

,074. 

.641 

,470 

1 1818. 

.138 

,047. 

. 963 

,250 

1786. 

. 92 

,270. 

.665 

,910 

i 1819. 

.135 

,226. 

. 949 

,900 

1787. 

. 94 

,946. 

.668 

,570 

1 1820. 

.132 

,933. 

. 947 

,990 

1788. 

. 92 

,829. 

.679 

,100 

1821. 

.129 

,125. 

.1107 

,230 

1789. 

. 93 

,269. 

.693 

,700 

1822. 

.142 

,043. 

.1340 

,160 

1790. 

.103 

,708. 

.749 

.660 

I 1823. 

.149 

,552. 

.1264 

,920 

1791. 

.101 

,164. 

.740 

,360 

1824. 

.163 

,615. 

.1239 

.720 

1792. 

.107 

,348. 

.760 

,859 

182.5. 

.156 

,985. 

.1130 

,310 

1793. 

.116 

,848. 

.728 

,480 

1820. 

.143 

,460. 

.1270 

,530 

1794. 

.109 

,448. 

.719 

,420 

1827. 

.138 

,363. 

,1335 

100 

1795. 

.131 

,092. 

.745 

,640 

1828. 

.147 

,698. 

,1288 

460 

1796. 

.117 

,152. 

.758 

,840 

1829. 

.158 

313., 

,1240 

300 

1797.1 

.108, 

i377. 

•693, 

>510 

1830. 

• 159| 

907* , 

,1287, 
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to  supply  the  gfreater  dcmaml,'  their  size  ami  value  Imve  also  increased  at 
a rale  that  has  not  been  siifhcieiitly  appreciated. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Daveiiaiil,  made  in  1710,  the  averaire 
weight  of  the  carcas.ses  of  black  cattle  (so  called  because  most  of  tliJiii 
were  then  black)  was  only  370  lbs.,  that  of  a calf  50  lbs.,  and  those  of 
sheep  and  lambs,  taken  promiscuously,  28  lbs. 

Calculating  upon  this,  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Waste  Lands,  in  their  first  report,  printed  in  1795,  slated  that  cattle 
and  sheep  had,  on  an  average,  increased  in  size  and  weight  about  a 
fourth  since  1732. 

Middleton,  in  his  very  incorrect  Survey  of  Middlesex,  calculates  that 
the  average  gross  weight  of  bullocks  fit  for  slaughter  may  be  taken  at 
800  lbs.,  calves  140  lbs.,  and  sheep  and  lambs  79  lbs.,  including  olFal ; 
and  that  being  deducted,  according  to  a rule,  to  which  we  shall  give 
due  consideration  in  another  place,  there  will  be  left  550  lbs.  as  the  dead- 
weight of  the  bullock,  50  lbs.  as  that  of  sheep  and  lambs,  and  105  lbs.  the 
dead  or  net  weight  of  calves,  making  a difference,  as  Mr.  M'Culloch 
properly  remarks,  of  nearer  one-half  than  one-fourth. 

The  improvement  of  cattle  has  |)rogressed  with  unsuspected  rapidity 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ; in  many  important  points,  it  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  commenced  at  that  time.  AAer  consultation 
with  several  of  the  most  intelligent  butchers  of  the  metropolis,  we  are  in- 
duced to  lake  656  lbs.  as  the  present  average  dead-weight  of  bullocks 

(some  butchers  stated  85  stones  Smithfield  weight,  none  less  than  80 

we  have  taken  82  stones).  The  average  weight  of  the  calf  is  144  lbs., 
of  the  pig  96  lbs.,  and  of  the  sheep  and  lamb  90  lbs.,  npproachinir  to 
double  the  weight  of  these  animals  in  1730.  This  renders  the  nninber 
of  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  metropolis  and  the  increasing  number  of  the 
inhabitants  a little  more  proportionate. 

We  may  now  form  some  not  very  inaccurate  idea  of  the  amount  of  this 
branch  of  the  provision  trade  in  London: — 

A Tcrage  weight.  No.  oflbs.  consumed. 

Cattle  . . 159,907  . . .656  lbs 104,898,992 

Sheep,  &c.  1,287,070  ...  90  „ ...  115,636,300 

Pigs  . . 254,672  . . . 96  24,448,512 

Calves  . . 22,500  . . . 144  8,240,000 


Number  of  pounds  of  meat  consumed  248,423,804 
This,  estimated  at  the  average  price  of  6d.,  would  be  6,210,595/.  2s.  Od. 
At  8d.  it  would  produce  8,268,293/.  9.*.  4</.,  exclusive  of  bacon,  hams,  and 
all  salted  provisions  brought  from  a distance  (the  importation  of  Irish 
bacon  and  hams  into  Great  Britain  is  500,000  cwt.),  and  also  fish  and 
poultry. 

This  calculation  will  enable  us  to  determine  another  curious  question, — 
what  is  the  average  ipiantity  of  meat  consumed  by  each  individual  in  the 
course  of  a year?  If  we  divide  the  gross  number  of  pounds  248,423,804 
by  1,450,000,  the  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  in  I.ondon  and  its 
environs,  the  quotient  wiil  be  170,  or  each  individual  consumes  nearly 
half  a pound  of  meat  every  day.  This  is  a very  high  calculation  compared 
with  that  of  Paris,  where  each  person  is  supposed  to  consume  but  80 
pounds  in  the  year;  and  Brussels,  where  89  pounds  form  the  allotment  of 
each  ; but  ours  is  a meat-eating  population,  and  compo.sed  chiefly  of 
Protestants  ; and  when  we  remember  that  this  includes  the  bones  as  well 
as  the  meat,  half  a pound  per  day  is  not  too  much  to  allow  to  each  person. 

Cattle  are  sent  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  to  Smithfield  market, 
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blit  many  more  from  some  (llstricls  than  from  others.  A little  before 
Christmas,  the  fat  beasts,  to  supply  the  good  people  of  the  metropolis  with 
beef  of  unusual  quality  for  the  holydays,  begin  to  come  in.  1 hey  are  sent 
from  every  part — from  Norfolk  and  Lincoln,  Leicestershire  and  North- 
ampton, Sussex,  the  Western  and  Midland  counties,  and  trom  the  stall- 
yards  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  Christmas  having 
passed,  the  Norfolk  cattle,  comprising  all  sorts,  but  a great  many  of  them 
home-breds  and  Galloways,  throng  to  the  market ; and  their  number.s, 
compared  with  those  of  other  districts,  increase  as  the  spring  advances. 

We  have  lying  before  us  a calculation  of  the  respective  numbers  from  the 
different  districts,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  February,  March, 
and  April  there  arrived  10,000  Norfolks,  nearly  all  stall-fed  cattle;  while 
from  the  North,  including  chiefly  Leicester  and  Northampton,  there 
came  but  600.  In  May,  June,  and  July,  the  Norfolk  cattle  had 
increased  to  17,800,  and  those  from  the  North  had  risen  from  600  to 
3675.  In  July,  August,  and  September,  the  grass-fed  cattle  begin  to 
pour  in.  The  earliest  are  from  the  marshes  of  Kssex,  and  therefore  the 
lieasts  from  the  centre  and  midland  districts  rise  to  5350,  while  those 
from  Norfolk  strangely  decrease  to  580.  Some  Leicesters,  however,  soon 
become  ripe  and  quickly  follow' ; long  droves  from  Northamptonshire 
and  Lincoln  are  not  far  behind;  and  the  northern  cattle,  in  the  preceding 
quarter  3675,  rise  to  16,340.  In  October,  November,  and  the  early  part 
of  December,  the  grass-fed  beasts  stilt  continue  to  occupy  the  market,  and 
no  less  than  33,000  arrived  from  Leicester,  Northamptonshire,  &c. ; while 
the  supplies  from  the  marshes  and  the  midland  comities  still  partially  kept 
up,  and  are  calculated  at  6400,  and  the  Norfolks  at  2380.  The  grass 
season  is  now  past,  and  dependence  begins  to  be  placed  on  stall-feeding ; 
and  therefore,  as  we  observed  at  the  outset,  the  northern  cattle  suddenly 
fall  to  600,  and  the  Norfolks  rise  to  16,000. 

The  farmer  has  personally  little  to  do  with  the  sale  of  his  cattle,  but 
custom  and  interest  induce  him  to  consign  them  to  a salesman,  who  seldom 
buys  or  sells  on  his  own  account.  There  is  a law  which  prohibits  bim  from 
buying  altogether,  but  we  fear  that  law  is  sometimes  evaded.  He  is  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  butchers  and  dealers  of  the  district,  and  with  the 
contractors : he  sees  at  a glance  what  is  the  state  of  the  market ; he  can 
tell  whether  it  is  likely  to  rise  or  full ; and,  comparing  the  lot  which  is 
entrusted  to  him  with  others,  and  with  the  market  generally,  he  knows 
exactly  what  they  ought  to  fetch.  The  salesmen  are  generally  honour- 
able men ; they  procure  for  the  owner  the  value  of  his  cattle  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  market ; and  although  it  may  not  always  be  so 
much  ns  the  grazier  had  expected,  it  is  more  than  he  could  have  got 
himself,  and  he  is  always  sure  of  receiving  his  money. 

When  Smithfleld  was  first  appointed  as  the  site  of  the  periodical  market 
for  cattle,  no  better  situation  could  possibly  have  been  selected.  It  was 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  was  a large  uninclosed  space,  and  would 
have  held  ten  times  the  cattle  that  were  sent  there.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  for  them  without  tiieir  being  cruelly  packed  together,  and  there  was 
no  inconvenience  nor  danger  from  driving  them  through  the  streets.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  the  field  was  encroached  upon,  and  partly  built 
over ; and  barely  room  was  left  for  the  accommodation  of  half  the  present 
number  of  cattle,  and  those  of  only  half  the  size  of  the  improved  breeds. 
A dense  population  began  to  surround  the  field  on  every  side,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  cattle  to  pass  through  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares. 
Thence  arose  danger  to  human  life,  and  many  an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  poor 
beast ; and  not  only  so,  but  the  most  barbarous  expedients  were  resorted  to 
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lo  pack  the  cattle  in  the  circumscribed  space  which  was  now  left  to  them, 
— barbarities  wliich  it  would  not  be  thought  could  be  practised  in  a Cliris- 
tian  country,  if  ihey  were  not  authenticated  beyond  all  doubt.  We  sub- 
join one  statement  of  them  in  a note:  it  deserves  the  attentive  jM?rusal  of 
every  one  connected  with  cattle,  and,  we  trust,  will  lessen  the  virulence 
with  which  some,  more  from  an  erroneous  calculation  of  interest,  than 
from  an  actual  want  of  human  feeling,  oppose  the  removal  of  the  cattle- 
market  once  more  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  the  establishment  of 
abattoirs  or  slaughter-houses  there.  The  extract  is  taken  from  * The 
Voice  of  Humanity,*  an  excellent  and  cheap  quarterly  publication,  that 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  averse  lo  unnecessary  cruelty*. 

* * Id  Smithfield  market  there  is  not  room  to  tie  up  to  the  rails  much  more  than  half  of 
the  cattle  sent  (here  for  sale  1 The  remainder  are  disposed  of  by  being  formed,  in  groups 
of  about  twenty  in  each,  into  “ rings’*  or  “ ofT-droves,’’  us  such  divisions  are  termed.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  moruing  the  Smithfield  barbarities  are  at  the  height,  and  the  constaidei, 
being  sent  into  the  market  in  the  daytime  only,  are  consequently  not  in  attendance.  The 
drovers  surround  the  unfortunate  bullocks  which  cannot  be  tied  up  in  the  market,  and 
commence  by  aiming  with  their  bludgeons  blows  at  their  heads,  to  avoid  whicli  they 
endeavour  to  hide  their  heads,  by  keeping  them  towards  tlie  ground.  On  attempting  to 
run  backwards,  the  bullocks  are  restrained  by  blows  upon  their  hocks  and  legs,  together 
with  the  application  of  goads;  whilst,  if  they  venture  to  lift  up  the  head,  a dozen  blud- 

Cns  are  instantly  hammering  on  it,  until  again  loweretl  to  the  ground.  This  scene  of 
barity  is  continued  until  every  bullock,  however  refractory,  obstinate,  stupid,  or  dan- 
gerous at  first,  has  been  duciplined  to  stand  ijuietly  in  a ring>— their  heads  in  the 
centre,  their  bodies  diverging  outward  like  the  radii  of  a circle:  this  is  done  that  they 
may  conveniently  be  handled  by  the  butchers.  The  barbarity  of  Smithtield  is  at  its 
height  during  the  night;  but  in  the  daytime,  by  seeing  the  process  by  which  one  or 
more  bullocks,  when  sold,  are  driven  out  of  a “ring”  or  “off drove,” — and  observing 
the  hammerings  with  bludgeons  on  (he  head;  the  thrusting  the  goads  into  the  nos- 
trils of  the  animals  to  make  them  move  backwards,  after  similar  instniments  had  been 
applied  to  urge  them  in  the  contrary  direction  ; by  witnessing  the  mode  of  re-forming  the 
rings”  or  *•  off-droves,”  which  are  constantly  broken  through  by  the  withdinwment  of  pur- 
chased animals,  as  well  as  by  the  passing  and  repassing  of  carts  and  drays,  some  faint  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  needless  barbarity  indicted,  and  of  the  consequent  dete- 
rioration of  the  meat.  The  deterioration  of  the  meat  has  been  calculated  at  no  less  a 
sum  than  100,000/.  per  annum,  notwithstanding  the  care  which  the  drovers  take  to 
strike  chiefly  where  there  is  no  flesh  interposed  between  the  skin  and  the  bone  ; where  the 
animal  fi^els  most  acutely,  but  there  is  no  black  murk  to  tell  tales. — “ 1 have  lived  fourtven 
years  in  Smithfleld,”  said  a very  intelligent  witness,  “and  1 find  it  pirfectly  imp«>ssible  to 
sleep  in  the  front  of  my  house  on  the  Sunday  night.  The  cruelty  practise<i  upon  the  cattle, 
in  beating  them  into  the  * rings,’  no  person  can  believe  who  has  not  seen  it ; and,  as  it  is 
a matter  very  easily  to  be  seen,  1 hope  some  of  the  committee  (now  sitting^  will  see  it 
personally.  Supposing  a salesman  to  have  twenty  beasts  (which  could  not  be  tied  up), 
ne  will  liave  them  all  with  their  heads  in  and  their  tails  out;  they  form  a ring;  and  in 
order  to  discipline  them  to  stand  in  that  manner,  the  druvers  are  obliged  to  goad  them 
behind  and  knock  them  upon  the  noses.  They  strike  them  with  great  force  upon  the 
uoee^  and  goad  them  cruelly  behind,  by  which  means  they  form  themselves  into  ‘ a ring  ;* 
so  that,  at  the  period  I speak  of,  there  U a great  deal  of  unnecessary  cruelty.  At  length 
the  cattle  will  stand  in  that  manner,  so  perfectly  disciplined,  that,  at  breakfast-time,  there 
shall  be  twenty  or  thirty  * rings*  of  this  kind  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  market. 
If  the  ' ring*  is  broken  by  any  means,  they  are  all  in  the  greatest  anxiety  to  get  in  again ; 
and  when  the  drovers  are  obliged  to  separate  these  ‘rings,*  and  drive  the  cattle  away, 
they  have  a great  deal  of  trouble,  ami  the  labour  of  the  men  is  excessive  to  get  one  single 
beast  out.  Indeed,  if  yon  can  conceive  first  getting  the  cattle  into  * a ring,*  ns  I have 
stated,  and  if  one  is  sold  out  of  the  ring  at  eleven  in  the  day,  the  beast  is  ordered  to  be 
driven  through  fifteen  hundred  cattle,  whichever  way  he  goes  out  of  the  market,  and  the 
man  is  goading  that  beast  all  the  way — if  you  can  conceive  men  cumjielled  to  exer- 
cise this  cruelty,  they  will  not  be  very  delicate  of  the  manner  in  which  they  use  it  after  a 
time  1 *' 

* Another  witness,  who  had  been  **  a salesman  about  eight  years,**  thus  described  the 
scene 

* **  I have  stood  behind  eight  of  these  off-droves,  and  the  cruelty  which  is  necessarily 
exercised  to  get  them  to  stand  properly  is  very  great  indeed,  and  which,  by  tying  up, 
might  be  totally  removed,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  great  complaint  which  exists  of  the 
bruises  and  the  wildness  of  the  different  animals  when  passing  through  the  streets.  I 
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The  dairies  of  the  metropolis  are  objects  of  much  interest  to  the  stranger 
and  to  the  agriculturist.  In  pursuit  of  the  object  of  this  work  we  travelled 

will  aescribe  gimply  the  manner  in  which  it  ariscst.  Perhaps  more  than  an  hour**  violence 
has  been  exercised  towards  the  cattle,  to  get  them  to  stand  about  twenty  in  each  circle,-- 
and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  tliey  ate  beaten,  now  about  the  hocks,  and  then  about 
the  head.  If  the  head  turns  outward,  they  are  beat  about  the  head  till  they  are  turned 
inward.  The  great  cause  of  the  inhumanity  descrilied  arises  from  this  circumstance,  that 
whsfi  a bullock  is  driven,  perhaps  from  the  centre  of  the  market,  by  the  butchers'  drovers, 
that  bullock  will  run  into  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  of  the  droves  before  he  ^ts  out 
of  the  market : perhaps  in  every  one  of  the  ilroves  that  bullock  is  beat  about  the  head 
for  ten  minutes  before  he  can  ^ got  out  of  it  again,  and  then  he  runs  to  another  drove, 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  been  so  beat  aliout  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning. 
Consequently,  perhaps,  this  bullock  is  beat  out  of  ten  droves  before  he  gets  owt  of  the 
market,  to  the  very  great  injury  of  the  animal.  He  is  often  beaten  newly  or  quite  blind ; 
and  when  it  gets  into  the  public  streets,  the  bullock,  irritated  by  the  violence  committed, 
scarcely  conscious  where  he  is,  runs  at  any  thing,  or  over  every  thing,  or  through  every 
thing.  All  this  would  be  entirely  prevented,  if  there  were  room  to  lie  each  bullock  sepa- 

” Wo  subjoin,  in  connexion  with  this,  an  account  of  an  undertaking  of  an  opulent  and 
benevolent  individual,  Mr.  Perkins,  who,  at  the  expense  of  100,000/.,  nas  erected  a cattle- 
market,  in  the  Lower  Road  at  Islington,  which  will  contain  double  the  number  of  cattle 
usually  exhibited  in  Smithfield,  and  render  the  cruelties  there  practised  in  the  packing 
of  them,  no  longer  necessary.  The  building,  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  was  first  thrown 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  on  the  I3th  of  September,  1833. 

**  The  new  mart  stands  upon  an  area  of  22  acres,  immediately  abutting  upon  the  Lower 
Road,  Islington.  The  situation  is  airy  and  healthy,  and  is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  on  the  high  road  fur  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country, 
whence  the  principal  supply  of  cattle  for  the  Loudon  market  comes.  An  immense 
square  is  enclosed  by  high  walls,  around  which  are  erected  a continuous  range  of  slated 
sheds,  supported  by  244  Doric  pillars,  under  which  the  rattle  may  at  all  times  be  pro- 
tected from  the  severity  of  tlie  weather.  These  sheds  are  subdivided  into  numerous 
compartments,  with  lairs  enclosed  by  oak  paliog  in  front,  to  which  the  beasta  may  be 
either  fastened,  or  allowed  to  be  at  liberty,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  subject  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  purchasers.  In  each  lair  there  is  a water-trough,  constantly  supplied  with 
fresh  water,  1^  means  of  {npes  passing  uoderg^und,  from  two  immense  tanks,  which  are 
kept  filled  by  machinery  from  ca^iacious  wells  which  have  been  sunk  fur  the  purpose. 
The  average  length  of  the  sheds  is  830  feet,  and  they  are  capable  of  accommodating  at 
least  4,000  beasts,  and  here  they  may  remain  from  one  market-day  to  another,  or  till 
such  times  as  it  may  be  convenient  for  the  purchasers  to  remove  them-~an  advantage 
wh(^  impracticable  at  Smithfield. 

* The  open  spaco  in  the  centre  is  divided  into  four  quadrangles,  intersected  by  wide 
passages,  and  in  these  quadrangles  are  to  be  erected  sheep-pens  (the  materials  for  which 
are  all  ready),  capable  of  holding  40,000,  so  placed  as  to  be  appoached  with  perfect 
facility.  Other  pens  are  constructed  for  calves,  pigs,  and  such  ammals  as  are  usually 
brought  for  sale  to  the  cattle*  market,  upon  an  obviously  simple  classification,  so  as  to 
avoid  confusion  or  irr^ularity  of  any  sort. 

' Every  necessary  otfice  for  salesmen  and  clerks  of  the  market  will  be  erected  in  a large 
area  in  tne  centre,  and  the  ingress  is  obtained  through  a large  arched  passage  under  the 
market-house,  a fine  substantial  building,  with  appropriate  offices  on  each  side  for  check- 
clerks,  and  with  accommodation  up  stairs,  either  for  the  counting-houses  of  bankers,  or 
public  meetings  connected  with  the  business  of  the  establishment.  To  the  leads  of  this 
house  the  visitors  proceeded,  and  from  thence  a full  view  of  the  whole  market  was  ob- 
tained, os  well  as  of  the  surrounding  country  j at  once  showing  the  perfect  appr^riatenets 
and  unobjectionable  character  of  the  site,  which,  in  point  of  extent,  is  fotur  times  larger 
than  Smithfield.  The  piers  and  laprs  ore  all  to  be  paved,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
with  hard  bricks ; and  the  drainage  is  so  contrived  as  to  ensure  perfect  cleanliness  in  the 
most  unfavourable  weather, 

* Adjoiniug  the  market  it  is  intended  to  erect  abattoirs  for  slanghtering 
cattle  of  every  description  ; in  which  persons  may  either  be  accommodated  with  private 
slaughter  huuKes,  or  have  the  animals  slaughtered  under  appointed  inspectors  at  a certaia 
fixed  and  moderate  rate;  so  that  all  the  expense,  inconvenience,  and  mischief  arising 
from  the  prevent  mode  of  driving  the  cattle  through  the  crowded  streets  on  the  market- 
day  may  he  avoided. 

* A.  market  tavern,  with  stable-yard,  stables,  and  sheds,  capable  of  aceommodating  the 
horses  of  the  frequenters  of  the  market,  is  also  to  be  erected,  together  with  a range  of 
•bops  for  the  sale  of  ixich  things  as  are  calculated  to  meet  the  wauts  of  the  various  classea 
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over  the  grreater  part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  although  we  often  had 
no  other  recommendation  than  the  aimple  statement  of  the  purport  of  our 
journey,  we  met  with  very  few  cases  of  incivility  or  of  unwillingness  to 
give  us  the  fullest  information ; but  when  we  returned  to  our  usual  resi- 
dence, and  where  we  expected  most  facility  in  the  attainment  of  our 
object,  we  will  not  say  that  the  refusal  to  admit  us  was  accompanied  by 
rudeness,  but  the  gate  of  the  dairy  remained  ciosed.  This  was  the  case 
with  our  overgrown  milk  establishments.  It  was  a species  of  illibe- 
rality  on  which  we  had  not  calculated ; but  it  mattered  little,  for  we  had 
seen  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  we  could  guess  with  tolerable  accuracy 
at  the  difference  of  treatment  in  some  points — indeed  they  had  been 
already  whispered  to  us,  and  we  had  besides  a minute  and  accurate  account 
of  them  in  the  Magazine  of  our  friend  Mr.  Berry. 

The  number  of  cows  kept  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs  with  milk  is  about  12,000.  They  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  of  the  short-horn  breed — the  Holdemess  or 
Yorkshire  cow,  and  almost  invariably  with  a cross  of  the  improved 
Durham  blood.  The  universal  preference  given  to  this  breed  by  such  a 
body  of  men,  differing  materially  on  many  branches  of  the  treatment  of 
cattle,  is  perfectly  satisfactory  as  to  their  value,  and  that  on  three  distinct 
points. 

First,  as  to  the  quantity  of  milk.  This  we  need  not  press,  for  the  ene- 
mies of  the  short-horns  have  never  contested  this  point.  There  is  no  cow 
which  pays  so  well  for  what  she  consumes  in  the  quantity  of  milk  that  she 
returns. 

This,  however,  is  not  all,  though  it  may  be  the  principal  thing  which 
enters  into  the  calculation  of  the  metropolitan  dairymen. 

The  name  of  new  milk  has  something  very  pleasant  about  it,  but  it  is  an 
article  which  rarely  makes  its  appearance  at  the  breakl'ast  or  tea  table  of 
the  citizen.  That  which  is  got  from  the  cow  at  night  is  put  by  until  the 
morning,  and  the  cream  skimmed  off,  and  then  a little  water  being  added, 
it  is  sold  to  the  public  as  the  morning's  milk.  The  real  morning’s  milk  is 
also  put  by  and  skimmed,  and,  being  warmed  a little,  is  sold  as  the  even- 
ing’s milk.  This  is  the  practice  of  most  or  all  of  the  little  dairymen  who 
keep  their  half  a dozen  cows  ; and  if  this  were  all,  and  with  these  people 
it  is  nearly  all,  the  public  must  not  complain : the  milk  may  be  lowered  by 
the  warm  water,  but  the  lowering  system  is  not  carried  to  any  great  extent, 
fur  there  is  a pride  among  them  that  their  milk  shall  be  better  than  that 
of  the  merchants  on  a yet  smaller  scale,  who  purchase  the  article  from  the 
great  dairies  ; and  so  it  generally  is.  The  milk  goes  from  the  yard  of  the 
great  dairy  into  the  possession  of  the  itinerant  dealers  perfectly  pure  ; what 
is  done  with  it  afterwards,  and  to  what  degree  it  is  lowered  and  sophisti- 
cated, is  known  only  to  these  retail  merchants. 

Tire  proprietor  of  the  large  dairy  is  also  a dealer  in  cream  to  a consider- 
able extent  among  these  people ; he  is  also  a great  manufacturer  of 
butter,  for  he  must  have  milk  enough  to  answer  every  demand,  and  that 
demand  is  exceedingly  fluctuating ; then  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  quality 
of  the  milk  .should  he  good,  in  order  that  he  may  turn  the  overplus  to 
profltahle  account,  in  the  form  of  cream  or  butter.  The  empluyinent  of 
the  short-born  cow,  in  all  the  dairies,  is  a convincing  proof  that  her  milk 
is  not  so  poor  as  some  have  described  it  to  be. 

It  is  the  practice  in  most  of  the  dairies  to  fatten  a cow  as  soon  as  her 

who  may  be  drawn  to  the  sjtot  hy  their  respective  avocations.  Every  possible  want  has 
in  fact  been  foreseen ; and,  as  tire  place  is  now  open  for  inspection,  the  public  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  its  utility  by  personal  obKrvation.’ 
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milk  becomes  less  than  four  quarts  a day.  They  arc  rarely  suffered  to 
breed  while  in  the  dairyman’s  possession.  The  fact  of  their  beinpf  so  often 
chansred  is  a proof  that  while  the  cow  gives  a remunerating  quantity  of 
milk  for  a certain  time,  she  is  rapidly  and  cheaply  fattened  for  the  butcher 
as  soon  as  her  milk  is  dry.  Were  much  time  or  money  employed  in  pre- 
paring her  for  the  market,  this  system  would  not  answer,  and  would  not 
be  so  universally  adopted.  Fattening  and  milking  properties  can,  there- 
fore. combine  in  the  same  animal,  and  they  do  so  here. 

Mr.  ly.iyeock,  however,  does  not  adopt  this  as  a general  rule.  The 
cows  that  arc  more  than  usually  good  milkers  are  suffered  to  take  the 
bull  when  in  season.  He  always  keeps  some  good  short  horn  bulls  for 
this  i)nrpo,sc.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  cow  will  continue  to  give 
milk  until  within  a few  weeks  of  calving;  and  he  judges,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  that  this  is  a more  profitable  course  than  to  fatten  and  get  rid 
of  her,  with  the  probability  that  he  might  replace  her  by  a cow  that  w ould 
give  a less  (piantity  of.milk. 

The  present  market-price  of  a good  dairy  cow  is  about  20/.,  but  the 
owners  of  the  small  dairies  have  no  little  trouble  to  get  a good  cow.  The 
jobbers  know  that  they  will  have  a ready  market  for  a considerable  portion 
of  their  lot  in  the  yards  of  the  great  cow-proprietors,  and  will  probably 
get  a larger  price  than  the  poorer  man  would  give  ; and  therefore  Messrs. 
Rhodes,  or  Laycock,  or  one  or  two  others,  have  always  the  first  selection. 
Mr.  Laycock  has  peculiar  advantages  for  obtaining  good  cattle.  In 
addition  to  his  dairy,  he  has  sheds  that  will  contain  five  or  six  thousand 
beasts.  A great  proportion  of  them  halt  on  his  premises  for  a day  or  two 
before  they  are  brought  into  the  market.  In  addition  to  the  sliilliug  a 
night  which  he  charges  for  their  standing,  he  claims  the  milk  of  the  cows 
as  his  perquisite.  The  cows  are  milked  by  his  people ; he  therefore 
knows  beforehand  the  quantity  of  milk  which  each  will  yield,  and  he  is 
thus  enabled  to  cull  the  very  best  of  the  herd,  'i'he  dairymen  do  not  like 
a cow  until  .she  has  had  her  third  or  fourth  calf,  and  is  five  or  six  years 
old  ; she  then  yields  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk,  and  of  the  best  quality. 
Two  gallons  of  milk  per  day  is  the  quantity  which  each  cow  is  expected 
to  yield  in  order  to  be  retained  in  the  dairy.  Taking  one  cow  with  an- 
other, the  average  (piantity  obtained  is  rather  more  than  nine  quarts. 

Wlien  she  begins  to  fail  in  her  milk,  she  is  fattened  on  oil-cake,  grains, 
and  cut  clover  hay,  and  disposed  of.  The  dairyman  calculates  on  getting 
something  more  lor  her  than  when  he  first  bought  her,  but  sometimes  he 
meets  with  an  animal  that  seems  to  verify  the  old  prejudice  against  cows 
in  good  condition.  He  bought  her  for  her  known  milking  properties,  but 
she  continues  so  poor  that  he  in  a manner  hides  her  in  some  corner  of  his 
dairy.  She,  however,  docs  her  duty  ; she  yields  him  plenty  of  milk,  but 
that  at  length  dries  up  ; and  he  is  unable,  try  what  he  will,  to  get  much 
flesh  upon  her  bones,  and  he  sells  her  for  less  than  half  of  her  first  price. 

'The  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  all  these  cows,  at  9 quarts  per  day, 
amounts  to  39,420,000  quarts,  or  27  quarts  of  genuine  milk  for  each 
individual.  The  retail  dealers  usually  sell  the  milk  for  id.  |ier  quart, 
after  the  cream  is  separated  from  it,  and  then  obtain  3s.  per  quart  for  the 
cream  ; be.side  this,  a great  deal  of  water  is  mixed  with  this  skimmed 
milk ; so  that  we  far  underrate  the  price  when  we  calculate  that  the 
gemiinc  milk  sells  at  6d.  per  quart,  which  makes  the  money  expended  in 
milk  in  the  Rritish  metropolis  amount  to  985,500/.  or  nearly  a million 
pounds  per  annum. 

If  we  again  divide  the  985,500/.  by  12,000,  (the  number  of  cows,)  we 
shall  have  the  strange  and  almost  incredible  sum  of  more  than  82/.  as  the 
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money  produced  by  the  milk  of  each  cow.  This  is  divided  among  a 
variety  of  persons,  and  after  all  affords  but  a scanty  subsistence  to  many 
of  them  ; but  it  unequivocally  proves  the  rascality  that  pervades  some  of 
the  departments  of  the  concern. 

We  acquit  the  wholesale  dealers  of  any  share  in  the  roguery,  nor  do  we 
believe  that  their  profits  are  exorbitant.  They  sell  the  milk  In  the  retail 
dealers  at  a price  that,  according  to  Dr.  Middleton,  would  enable  them  to 
clear  64  per  cetit.,  without  adulterating  the  article — (we  believe  that  50 
per  cent,  would  be  nearer  the  truth.)  When  w e consider  the  nature  of  the 
business  ; the  distance  the  milk-girls  have  to  travel ; and  the  time  wasted  in 
selling  their  little  quantities  from  door  to  door,  this  profit  is  not  too  great ; 
but  when  they  abstract  the  cream,  and  add  the  water,  and,  uidess  they 
are  much  belied,  some  extraneous  and  abominable  articles,  the  actual 
profits  will  far  exceed  cent,  per  cent.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
London  is  full,  the  consumptiuii  and  the  deterioration  are  greatest.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  jear  the  cream  is  converted  into  butter,  and  the  butter- 
milk given  to  the  hogs. 

Rhodes’s  dairy  has  been  established  more  than  thirty  years,  but  some 
of  the  same  family  or  name  have  lived  in  that  neighbourhood  nearly  a 
century.  • Mr.  Rhodes,  farmer,  near  Islington,’  is  referrerl  to  by  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  in  his  treatise  on  the  murrain  which  prevailed  among  cattle 
al>out  the  middle  of  the  la.st  century.  The  writer  of  ‘ London  Dairies,’ 
in  the  British  Fanner's  Magazine  for  February  1631,  gives  a description 
of  it,  of  which  the  fidlowing  is  the  substance: — The  surface  on  which  the 
buildings  are  placed  is  a gentle  slope  of  two  or  three  acres,  facing  the 
east.  The  sheds  run  in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  as  well  for  the  drainage 
of  the  gutters  as  for  the  supply  of  water  for  drinking,  which  will  thus  run 
from  trough  to  trough  the  whole  length  of  the  shed.  ’I’hc  sheds  are 
twenty-four  feet  wide;  the  side-walls  being  about  eight  feet  higli,  with 
rising  shutters  for  ventilation,  and  panes  of  glass  let  into  iron  frames  for 
light.  'I'he  floor  is  nearly  flat,  with  a gutter  along  the  centre,  and  a row 
of  stalls,  each  seven  feet  and  a half  wide,  along  the  sides,  and  adapted  Ibr 
two  cows,  which  are  attached  by  chains  to  a ring  that  runs  upon  an 
upright  rod  in  the  corner  of  the  stalls.  A trough  or  manger,  of  the  ordi- 
nary size  of  those  used  fur  horses,  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  stall.  Four 
of  these  sheds  are  placed  parallel  and  close  to  each  other,  and  in  the 
party-walls  are  openings  a foot  wide,  and  four  feet  high,  opposite  to  each 
cow.  The  bottom  of  these  openings  is  about  nine  inches  higher  than 
the  upper  surface  of  the  troughs,  and  contains  a one-foot  square  cast-iron 
cistern,  which  contains  the  water  for  drinking;  each  cistern  serves  for  two 
cows  that  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  but  in  different  sheds : all 
these  cisterns  are  supplied  from  one  large  tank.  These  cisterns  have  a 
wooden  cover,  which  is  put  on  while  the  cows  are  eating  their  grains,  to 
prevent  their  drinking  at  that  time,  and  tainting  the  water  by  dropping 
any  of  the  grains  into  it.  At  the  upper  end  and  at  one  corner  of  this 
quadruple  range  of  sheds  is  the  dairy,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  each 
about  twelve  feet  square  ; the  outer,  or  measuring-room — the  middle,  or 
scalding-room,  with  a fire-place  and  a boiler — and  the  inner,  or  milk  and 
butter  room. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  range  is  a square  yard  surrounded  by  sheds, 
some  for  fattening  the  cows  when  they  have  ceased  to  give  milk,  and  the 
others  for  store  and  breeding  pigs.  'I’he  pigs  are  kept  to  consume  the 
casual  stock  of  skim-milk  which  remains  on  hand,  owing  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  demand.  The  milk  is  kept  in  a well,  walled  with  brick  laid 
in  cement,  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet  deep,  'fhe  milk 
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soon  becomes  sour  there,  but  is  then  most  nourishing  to  the  hogs.  Breed- 
ing swine  is  thought  to  be  the  most  profitable,  and  the  sucking  pigs  are 
sold  for  roasting. 

Beyond  this  yard  is  a deep  pit  or  pond,  into  which  tlie  dung  is 
emptied.  There  is  a stack-yard,  sheds,  and  pits  for  roots,  straw,  and  hay; 
a place  for  cutting  chaff,  cart-sheds,  stables,  and  every  building  which 
such  an  eslablishineut  can  require.  The  number  of  cows  varies  from 
four  to  five  hundred. 

The  treatment  of  the  cows  is  singular  in  some  respects.  The  cows  are 
never  iiiilicd  while  they  are  retained  as  milkers.  Some  of  them  have 
stood  in  the  stall  more  than  two  years.  Mr.  Laycock,  on  the  contrary, 
turns  his  cows  out  once  every  day  to  drink  from  troughs  in  the  yard,  and 
they  remain  out  from  half  an  hour  to  three  ho\irs,  depending  on  the 
weather  and  the  season  of  the  year.  From  the  end  of  June  until  .Michael- 
mas, they  are  turned  into  the  fields  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
twelve  or  one,  and  from  two  o’clock  in  the  ufieruoon  till  about  three 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning.  Mr.  Rhotles’s  cows  have  always 
water  standing  in  the  cisterns  before  them. 

We  can  readily  conceive  that,  from  the  want  of  exercise,  and  consequent 
cutaneous  perspiration,  Rhodes’s  cows  may  give  a somewhat  greater 
quantity  of  milk  than  Laycock’s  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  think 
of  an  animal  tied  in  the  corner  of  a stall  for  twelve,  or  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
four  months  together,  we  cannot  help  associating  the  idea  of  disease,  or 
tendency  to  disease  at  least,  with  such  an  unnatural  state  of  things  ; 
the  feet  and  the  digestive  system  would  particularly  suffer,  and  we 
should  suspect  a little  vitiation  of  all  the  .secretions,  and  some  dete- 
rioration in  the  quality  of  the  milk.  We  should  like  to  know  the  com- 
parative state  of  health  of  the  animals  in  the  two  establishments.  The 
inclination  of  our  opinion  would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Laycock’s 
plan. 

The  principal  food  of  the  cows  in  both  of  these,  and  in  all  the  dairies 
of  the  metropolis,  is  grains;  and  as  the  brewing  seations  are  chiefly  in 
autumn  and  spring,  a stock  of  grains  is  generally  laid  in  at  those  seasons 
for  the  re.st  of  the  year.  The  grains  are  laid  up  in  pits,  lined  with  brick- 
work set  ill  cement,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  of  any  convenient 
size.  They  are  firmly  trodden  down,  and  covered  with  a layer  of  moist 
earth,  eight  or  nine  inches  thick,  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  frost  in  winter, 
and  the  heat  in  summer.  A cow  consumes  about  a bushel  of  these  grains 
daily,  the  cost  of  which  is  from  fourpence  to  hvepence,  exclusive  of  car- 
riage and  preservation.  ’The  grains  are,  if  possible,  thrown  into  the  pit 
while  warm  and  in  a state  of  lermentation,  and  they  soon  turn  sour,  but 
they  are  nut  liked  the  worse  by  cattle  on  that  account;  and  the  air  being 
perfectly  excluded,  the  fermenlalion  cannot  run  on  to  putrefaction.  The 
dairymen  say  that  the  slow  and  slight  degree  of  fermentation  which  goes 
on,  tends  to  the  greater  development  of  the  saccharine  and  nutritive  prin- 
ciple, and  they  will  have  as  large  a stock  upon  hand  as  they  can  all'ord, 
and  not  open  the  pits  until  they  are  compelled.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
two  years  to  pass  before  a pit  of  grains  is  touched ; and  it  is  said  that 
some  have  lain  nine  years,  and  been  perfectly  good  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period.  The  dairyman,  however,  must  know  his  brewer,  and  be 
able  to  depend  on  him.  The  graitis  from  a large  ale  brewery  are  the 
most  nourishing.  Those  from  the  porter  brewery  are  not  so  good ; and 
those  from  the  little  brewers,  who  first  draw  off  their  ale,  and  afierwards 
extract  every  |>articlc  of  nutriment  in  the  formation  of  table  beer,  are 
scarcely  worth  having. 
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Each  cow  is  allowed  a portion  of  salt.  In  Rhodea’s  establiahment  it  is 
given  with  the  grains.  Laycock  salts  his  rick  when  it  is  first  made ; — a 
most  excellent  plan,  for  the  hay  is  not  only  effectually  secured  from  be> 
coming  mow-burnt  or  mouldy,  but  it  is  rendered  more  grateful  to  the 
animal,  and  we  may  venture  to  say,  almost  doubly  nourishing,  from  the 
development  of  the  saccharine  principle.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  cows  obtain  a sufficient  quantity  of  salt  in  this  way.  Some 
should  be  given  with  the  grains. 

The  grains  are  usually  given  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
two  o'clock  in  the  ahcrnoon,  being  a little  before  the  usual  milking  hours. 
Between  the  milkings  they  have  green  meat,  as  long  as  the  season  will 
permit.  Cut-grass  is  a favourite  and  excellent  food  ; but  where  it  can  he 
managed,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Laycock  to  let  the  cows  cut  the  grass  for  them- 
selves is  a far  superior  one.  Tares  come  in  before  the  grass,  and  are 
afterwards  given  alternately  with  it.  In  winter,  turnips,  potatoes,  and 
mangel-wurzel,  are  given  as  long  as  they  can  be  obtained  at  any  reason- 
able price;  and  then  the  dairyman  is  driven  to  hay  or  chaff:  the  supe- 
riority of  chaff  is  now  generally  allowed. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  fatten  off  their  dry  cows  with  grains,  oil-cake, 
and  clover-chaff,  to  which  Mr.  Laycock  adds  boiled  linseed.  Our  readers 
may  recollect  the  experiments  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  the  fat- 
tening quality  of  linseed,  boiled  and  unboiled,  (p.  213),  and  in  which  the 
simple  unboiled  linseed  fattened  the  animals  more  expeditiously  than  any 
cooked  preparation  of  that  seed.  Mr.  Laycock  boils  the  linseed  in  a com- 
mon boiler,  and  when  reduced  to  a pulp,  conveys  it  by  tubes  into  large 
wooden  cisterns,  where  it  is  mixed  with  clover  chaff  roughly  cut,  and 
sometimes  with  grains. 

These  wholesale  dairymen  usually  agree  with  the  retail  dealers,  that  they 
(the  dealers)  shall  milk  the  cows.  The  dealer  knows  the  quantity  of 
milk  that  he  wants,  and  the  dairyman  knowing  the  usual  quantity  of  milk 
yielded  by  each  cow,  calculates  what  number  of  cows  will  meet  the  de- 
mand, and  the  retail  dealer  attends  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
two  in  the  afternoon,  to  milk  the.se  cows.  He  carries  it  into  the  measur- 
ing-room, where  its  precise  quantity  is  ascertained.  If,  as  cows  often  vary 
considerably  in  their  flow  of  milk  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  he 
has  milked  more  than  his  quantity,  it  is  put  into  a vessel  belonging  to  the 
dairyman  ; or  if  the  cows  should  not  have  given  their  usual  supply,  the  de- 
ficiency is  made  up  from  the  dairyman’s  vessel.  The  milk  which  is  left  on 
hand  is  put  into  shallow  vessels,  the  cream  skimmed  and  made  into  butter, 
and  the  skimmed-milk  thrown  into  the  pit  for  the  hogs. 

The  Joint-Stock  dairies,  which  a few  years  ago  sprung  up  in  such 
abundance,  have  either  ceased  to  exist,  or  the  number  of  cows,  much  di- 
minished, have  fallen  into  private  hands.  While  there  were  many  partners, 
and  the  business  was  controlled  by  a committee  of  persons  who  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  they  all  proved  to  be  lamentable  failures. 
8ome  of  them,  even  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  who  brought  with 
them  little  or  no  experience,  were  sadly  ruinous  concerns.  The  Metro- 
politan Dairy  was  a striking  illustration  of  this;  but  now,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  those  who  have  been  drilled  into  the  business,  it  is  doing 
better. 


SURREY. 

This  county,  like  Essex  and  Middlesex,  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
distinguishing  breed.  The  short-horns  undoubtedly  prevail ; but  in  the 
parts  bordering  on  Sussex,  the  valuable  breed  of  that  county  is  found  in 
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great  numbers.  In  some  parls  of  the  county,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Reigate,  the  Devons  are  the  favourites;  but  there  are  to  be 
found  cattle  of  every  breed,  and  crosses  of  every  kind.  Many  calves  are 
reared  for  the  Loudon  market  about  Chohham  and  Bagshot,  and  some 
few  about  Esher  and  Ripley  ; but  the  business  has  been  found  to  be  not 
so  productive  as  it  was  once  imagined  to  be,  and  has  declined,  particu- 
larly in  the  two  latter  places. 


Chapter  VIII. 


Tine  F0KK1G.\  BREEDS  OF  C.\TFLK. 


[The  Aldemejf  BuU."\ 


ALDERNEY  CATTLE. 

First  among  them, — and  a regular  importation  of  which  is  kept  up, — we 
have  the  Normandy,  or  Alderney  cattle.  The  Normandy  cattle  are  im- 
ported from  the  French  continent,  and  are  larger  and  have  a superior 
tendency  to  fatten  ; the  others  are  from  the  islands  on  the  French  coast ; 
but  all  of  them,  whether  from  the  continent  or  the  islands,  pass  under  the 
common  name  of  Alderneys. 

Except  in  Hampshire,  they  are  found  only  in  gentlemen's  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds,  and  they  maintain  their  occupancy  there  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  richness  of  their  milk,  and  the  great  quantity  of  butter 
which  it  yields,  but  more  from  the  diminutive  size  of  the  animals.  Their 
real  ugliness  is  passed  over  on  these  accounts;  and  it  is  thought  fashioii- 
nable  that  the  view  from  the  breakfast  or  drawing  room  of  the  house 
should  present  an  Alderney  cow  or  two  grazing  at  a little  distance. 
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[ The  Aidrrnry  Coir.] 

John  Luwrence  describes  them  as  * light-red,  yellow,  dim  or  fawn- 
eoloiired ; short,  wild-horned,  deec-iiecked,  thin  and  smull-boiied,  irregu- 
larly, but  often  \cry  awkwardly  shaped.’ 

Mr.  I’arkinson,  who  seems  to  have  a determined  piejiidiec  against  them, 
says  that  ‘ their  size  is  small,  and  they  are  of  as  bud  a Ibrm  ns  can  pos- 
sibly be  described ; the  bellies  of  many  of  them  are  four-fifths  of  their 
weight : the  neck  is  very  thin  and  hollow  ; the  shoulder  stands  up,  and  is 
the  highest  part : they  are  hollow  and  narrow  behind  the  shoulders ; the 
chine  is  nearly  without  flesh ; the  hncks  are  narrow  and  sharp  at  the 
ends, — the  riiinp  is  short,  and  they  are  narrow  and  light  in  the  brisket.’ 
This  is  about  us  had  a form  as  can  possibly  be  described,  and  the  picture 
is  very  little  exaggerated,  when  the  animal  is  analyzed  point  by  point ; yet 
all  these  defects  are  so  put  together,  us  to  make  a nut  unpleasing  whole. 

The  Alderney,  considering  its  voracious  appetite — for  it  devours  almost  as 
much  as  a short-horn — yields  very  little  milk.  That  milk,  however,  is  of 
an  extraordinarily  excellent  quality,  and  gives  more  butter  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  milk  of  any  other  cow.  Of  this  no  one  can  doubt  who 
has  possessed  any  Alderney  cows.  Some  writers  on  agricultural  subjects 
have,  however,  denied  it.  The  milk  of  the  Alderney  cow  fits  her  for  the 
situation  in  which  she  is  usually  placed,  and  where  the  excellence  of  the 
article  is  regarded,  and  not  the  expense : but  it  is  not  rich  enough,  yield- 
ing the  small  quantity  that  she  does,  to  pay  for  what  she  costs  *.  On  the 
coast  of  Hampshire,  there  is  great  facility  in  obtaining  the  Alderney 
cattle,  and  they  are  great  favourites  there.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  ‘Description  of  Hampshire,'  p.  213,  for  the  manner  in  which  they 

* Juhn  Lawrence  says,  that  an  Alderney  cow  that  had  strayed  on  the  premises  of  a 
friend  of  Ids,  and  remained  there  three  weelw,  made  19  lbs.  of  butter  each  week ; and  the 
fact  was  held  so  extraordinary,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a memorandum  in  the  parish 
books. 
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have  established  themselves  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  various 
ways  in  which  other  breeds  have  been  crossed  by  them. 

One  excellence  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Aldemeys  possess : 
when  they  are  dried,  they  fatten  with  a rapidity  that  would  be  scarcely 
thought  possible  from  their  gaunt  appearance,  and  their  want  of  almost 
every  grazing  point,  while  living.  The  Duke  of  ^Bedford  exhibited  a 
French  ox  at  the  Smithfield  cattle  show,  in  1802,  whose  four  quarters 
weighed  95  stone  3 lbs.,  and  the  fat  17  stone  3 lbs.,  Smithheld  weight. 

Some  have  assigned  to  the  Norman  cattle  a share  in  the  improvement 
of  the  old  short-horns ; but  the  fact  does  not  rest  on  any  good  authority. 

BAST  INDIAN  CATTLE. 

Several  varieties  of  these  have  been  imported,  and  attempts  made  to 
naturalize  them,  but  with  varied  success. 

NAOORE  CATTLE. 

A bull  and  cow  were  exhibited  at  the  Christmas  cattle  show,  in  1832, 
under  the  denomination  of  Nagore  cattle.  They  were  beautiful  animals, 
and  attracted  much  attention.  They  were  the  property  of  Henry  Perkins, 
Esq.,  of  Springfield,  near  Wandsworth,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
substance  of  the  following  account  of  them. 

They  were  bred  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Skinner,  at  his  farm  at  Danah, 
near  Pukah,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bichaneer  desert,  100  mites  to  the  west- 
ward of  Delhi.  They  are  not  buffaloes,  but  of  the  highest  breed  of  Indian 
cattle.  They  are  used  in  India  by  the  higher  orders,  to  draw  their  state 
carriages,  and  are  much  valued  for  their  size,  speed,  and  endurance,  and 
sell  at  very  high  prices.  These  specimens  arrived  at  Calcutta,  a distance 
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of  1400  mile.s,  in  January,  1829,  and  were  then  somethings  under  six 
months  old.  They  were  sent  as  a present  to  Mr.  Wood,  who  was  then 
residings  at  Calcutta,  and  by  whom  they  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Perkins. 

Colonel  Skinner  has  a large  stock  of  (hem ; and  six  or  seven  beasts  are 
always  kept  saddled  to  carry  the  military  despatches.  They  remain  saddled 
three  or  four  hours,  and  if  not  wanted  in  that  time,  fresh  ones  are  brought 
out  to  relieve  their  companions.  They  will  travel,  with  a soldier  on  i their 
back,  15  nr  16  hours  in  the  day,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  Their 
action  is  particularly  fine — nothing  like  the  English  cattle,  with  the  side- 
way, circular  action  of  their  hind  legs — the  Nagore  cattle  bring  their 
hind  legs  under  them  in  as  straight  a line  as  the  horse.  They  are  very 
active,  and  can  clear  a five-barred  gate  with  the  greatest  ease.  Mr.  Per- 
kins has  a calf  which  has  leaped  over  an  iron  fence  higher  than  any  five- 
barred  gate;  and  the  bull  frequently  jumps  over  the  same  fence  in  order 
to  get  at  the  water,  and  when  he  has  drunk  his  fill,  leaps  back  again. 

The  bull  (Jupiter)  was  in  high  condition  when  exhibited.  He  is  em- 
ployed in  a light  cart,  in  various  Jobs  about  the  farm ; sometimes  he  goes 
fore-horse  in  the  waggon-team,  to  deliver  corn  ; he  also  drags  the  bush- 
harrow,  and  draws  the  light  roller  over  the  ploughed  land.  He  is 
very  docile  and  tractable,  when  one  man  drives  him,  and  attends 
upon  him,  but  he  has,  now  and  then,  shown  symptoms  of  dislike  to 
others. 

He  is  fed  entirely  on  hay.  Except  that  when  he  works,  a little 
bran  is  given  to  him,  and  in  (he  turnip  season  he  is  treated  occasionally 
with  a few  slices  of  Swedes,  of  which  he  is  very  fond.  He  was  at  first 
very  troublesome  to  shoe ; and  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a break  in  order 
to  confine  him.  He  was  unwilling  to  go  into  it  for  some  time,  but  now 
walks  in  very  contentedly. 

He  is  very  fond  of  being  noticed  ; and  often,  when  he  is  lying 
down,  if  any  one  to  whom  he  is  accustomed  goes  and  sits  down  upon  him, 
and  strokes  him  over  the  face,  he  will  turn  round,  and  pul  his  head  on 
their  lap,  and  lie  there  contentedly  as  long  as  they  please. 

Mr.  Perkins  very  properly  observes,  that  the  chief  advantage  of  these 
Brahmin  bulls  would  probably  consist  in  their  speed  and  strength,  in  both 
of  which  they  surpass  any  of  our  breeds. 

The  cow  (16)  is  at  grass  with  the  milch  cows,  and  comes  up  with  them 
morning  and  evening,  when  they  are  driven  to  be  milked ; but  Mr. 
Perkins  has  not  ventured  to  have  her  milked,  on  account  of  the  probable 
danger  of  (he  attempt ; the  value  of  these  cattle  for  the  pail  is  therefore 
unknown.  Two  calves  have  been  bred  from  them,  and  a milch  cow  is 
now  in  calf  by  the  bull. 

Neither  of  the  calves  is  yet  old  enough,  or  ready,  for  the  butcher,  and 
therefore  the  quality  of  the  meat  is  unknown ; but,  a strong  perfume  being 
left  upon  the  hand  when  it  is  passed  over  them,  there  may  possibly  be  a 
peculiar  taint  in  the  meat.  ^ 

BUFFALO  AND  INDIAN  CATTLE. 

Mr.  C.  Winn,  ofNostal,  near  Wakefield,  has  some  cattle,  the  progeny 
of  a zebra  bull  and  a Brahmin  cow.  They  breed  once  in  the  year,  and 
the  calf  is  suOered  to  run  with  the  mother  as  long  as  it  pleases.  Some  of 
them  have  been  castrated,  but  with  little  development  of  form  or  improve- 
ment of  meat.  When  fattened,  they  weigh  from  25  to  30  stones.  One 
was  killed,  weighing  more  than  35  stones,  imperial  weiglht.  The  bone  is 
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exceedingly  small,  but  the  meat  is  not  well-flavoured,  and  is  compara- 
tively destitute  of  gravy.  They  have  bred  with  the  English  cattle,  but  the 
oflspring  has  never  been  reared.  A calf  from  an  Ayrshire  cow,  by  one  of 
these  bulls,  became  so  fat  at  one  month  old,  that  it  weighed  25  lbs.  per 
quarter,  and  was  most  delicious  meat. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  a fine  breed  of  bulfalo-cattle  in  his 
beautiful  park  at  Alnwick.  They  are  not,  however,  the  pure  Indian 
breed,  but  a cross  with  the  Highland  Kyloe,  the  original  bull  having  died 
soon  after  their  arrival  at  Alnwick,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  They 
have  never  been  allowed  to  increase  much  above  their  present  number, 
about  30,  and  only  one  or  two  bulls  are  suffered  to  be  among  them  at  one 
time.  They  have  promiscuously  bred  among  each  other,  care  being  taken 
to  preserve  those  for  breeders  which  most  resembled  the  originals,  the  size 
of  the  characteristic  hump  on  the  shoulder  being  the  principal  guide. 

They  are  treated  in  a great  measure  like  the  other  cattle,  only,  from 
their  wild  nature,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  handle  them.  During 
severe  weather,  or  a storm  in  winter,  they  have  a hovel  to  rim  into ; and 
although  they  do  not  seem  to  bear  the  cold  climate  so  well  as  one  of  their 
progenitors,  the  Kyloes,  they  are  usually  very  healthy. 

When  the  calves  are  dropped,  the  mother  endeavours  to  secrete  them 
among  the  long  grass  for  a few  days,  like  other  wild  cattle,  so  that  the 
herdsman  has  to  watch  the  place,  and  a favourable  opportunity,  to  castrate 
or  spay  them. 

They  are  good  graziers  ; the  young  ones  getting  into  excellent  condi- 
tion in  the  summer  ; and  although  they  evidently  lose  flesh  in  the  winter, 
yet  by  the  time  they  are  killed  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  four  or  five 
years  old,  they  ore  very  good  beef.  The  meat  is  finely  marbled,  and  well- 
flavoured. 

In  Wentworth  Park,  the  principal  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  there  is  a 
herd  of  beautiful  Indian  cattle.  They  were  presented  to  Eord  Rocking- 
ham, sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Verelst,  who  was  at  that  time 
Governor  of  Bengal.  They  have  been  occasionally  killed  for  the  table, 
but  their  flesh  had  a peculiar  sweetish  taste,  not  pleasant  to  every  palate. 
Two  years  ago  some  of  the  calves  were  castrated,  in  order  to  see  how  they 
would  answer  as  grazing  cattle  ; they  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  kill,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  thrive  so  well  as  those  that  were  led  in  their  natural 
state.  In  winter  they  are  driven  into  a yard  with  sheds  ; for  they  would 
nearly  starve  in  the  open  ground.  No  cross  has  been  attempted  between 
these  and  the  cattle  of  the  country,  from  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  noble  proprietor,  that  it  would  be  more  a matter  of  zoological  curiosity 
than  of  practical  utility. 
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Chapter  IX. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  OX. 


Having  described  the  various  breeds  of  cattle,  and  touched  incidentally  on 
some  of  the  principles  of  breeding,  the  method  of  rearing^  yoiin''  stock, 
and  the  general  management  of  the  ox,  we  are  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  his  structure.  This  will  alfurd  us  opportunity  of  more 
satisfactorily  elucidating  the  peculiarities,  or  pointi,  on  the  development 
of  which  the  excellence  of  the  beast,  for  certain  purposes,  is  supposed  to 
depend ; and  will  also  enable  us  to  understand  the  nature  and  proper 
treatment  of  the  diseases  to  which  neat  cattle  are  subject.  The  first 
is  an  important  but  disputed  topic ; it  has  been  founded  too  much  on 
mere  assertion  ; it  has  varied  with  the  caprice  of  individuals,  or  the  fashion 
of  the  day ; and  it  has  rarely  been  referred  to  principle,  and  to  the  necessary 
efiect  of  certain  conforinatinns  on  the  capacity  of  the  animal  for  certain 
purposes : the  latter,  more  important  still,  has  been  altogether  neglected,  for 
until  lately  there  did  not  exist,  in  the  English  language,  and  scarcely  in 
any  other,  a scientific  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  nature  and  causes 
and  cure  of  the  maladies  of  neat  cattle  ; but  these  animals  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  whose  practice  may 
be  characterized  as  a compound  of  ignorance  and  brutality. 

We  should  have  endeavoured  to  make  this  part  of  our  work  perfect,  with- 
out reference  to  any  other ; but  having,  in  our  treatise  on  ‘ the  Horse,'  en- 
tered into  a laboured  description  of  the  different  parts  of  the  frame  of  that 
quadruped,  we  shall  avoid  repetition,  by  occasional  reference  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Farmer's  Series : and  shall  be  enabled  to  make  our  anatomical 
detail  as  brief  as  a clear  understanding  of  the  medical  treatment  of  cattle 
will  admit,  and  consisting  of  that  only  which  is  peculiar  to  cattle.  For  the 
purpose  of  future  reference,  and  in  conformity  with  the  treatise  on  ‘ the 
Horse,’  we  first  introduce  the  skeleton  of  the  ox. 
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o/*  the  Ox.] 


a,  The  upper  jaw-bone. 

h,  The  nasal  l>one,  or  bone  of  the  nose. 

c,  The  lachrym.il  bone. 

d,  The  malar,  or  cheek-bone. 

e,  The  frontal  bone,  or  bone  of  the  fore- 

head. 

fy  Tlic  horns,  being  processes  or  continu- 
ations of  Ihe  frontal, 
y,  The  lemix)ral  bone. 
hj  The  {mrieUl  bone  low  in  the  temporal 
fossa. 

t,  The  occipital  bone,  deeply  depressed 
below  the  crest  or  ridge  of  the  head. 
j,  The  lower  jaw. 
hy  The  grinders. 

/,  The  nippers,  found  on  the  lower  jaw 
alone. 

m,  The  ligament  of  Ihe  neck,  and  its  at- 
tachments, 
w,  The  atlas. 

0,  The  dentata. 
p,  The  orbit  of  the  eye. 

Tlie  vertebrae,  or  bones  of  the  neck, 
r,  The  bones  of  the  back. 

$f  The  l)ODes  of  the  loins. 

/,  The  aacnim. 

»,  The  hones  of  the  tail. 
v&w,The  haunch  and  pelvis. 

The  head  of  the  ox  may  be 
parts— the  skull  and  the  face, 
both.  • 


X,  The  eight  true  ribs. 

y,  The  false  ribs,  with  their  cartilages. 

s,  The  stermini. 

1,  Tlie  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade. 

2,  The  humerus,  or  lower  bone  of  the 

shoulder. 

The  radius,  or  principal  l>one  of  the 
arm. 

4,  The  ulna,  its  upi)cr  part  forming  the 

ell>ow. 

5,  The  small  hones  of  the  knee. 

0,  The  large  metacarpal  or  shank-bone. 

7,  The  smaller  or  splint-bone. 

8,  The  sessamoid  bones. 

9,  The  bifurcation  at  the  pasterns,  and 

the  two  larger  pasterns  to  each  foot. 

10,  The  two  smaller  {>asteni8  to  each  foot. 

1 1,  The  two  cuiBn-boncs  to  each  foot. 

12,  The  navicular  bones. 

13,  The  thigh-bone. 

14,  The  patella,  or  bone  of  the  knee. 

15,  Tl)e  tibia,  or  proper  leg-bone. 

16,  The  point  of  the  hock. 

17. 17,  The  small  bones  of  the  hock. 

18.18,  Tlie  metatarsals,  or  larger  bones 

of  the  hind  leg. 

19. 19,  The  pasterns  and  feel. 


divided,  like  that  of  the  horse,  into  two 
The  following  cut  represents  a section  of 
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[ Section  of  the  Hettd  of  the  Ojt.] 


Of  The  horn,  showing  it  to  be  a process 
of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  maimer 
in  which  it  is  hollowed. 

bf  Hie  frontal  bone. 

c>  The  frontal  sinus,  extending  from  the 
nasal  bone  almost  to  the  tip  of  the 
horn  and  the  great  foramen. 

df  The  condyloid  proceM  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  the  foramen,  through 
which  the  spinal  cord  passes  from 
the  skull. 

«,  The  cavity  of  the  skull. 

f,  ,The  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  appearing  in  the  cavity  of  the 
skull. 

p,  The  passage  to  the  internal  part  of 
the  ear. 

A,  The  foramen  lacerum,  or  inregidar 
foramen,  through  which  several  of 
the  nerves  escape  from  the  space, 
and  some  of  the  blood*vestels  enter. 

I,  The  foramen  ovale — oval  foramen. 


i.  The  anterior  condyloid  foramen. 

A,  The  posterior  do. 

/,  The  basilar  process  of  the  occipital. 

m,  The  sphenoid  bone. 

n,  The  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

0,  The  pterigoid  bone. 

p,  The  perpendicular  portion  of  the  pa- 
latine bone. 

9,  The  nasal  bone. 

r,  The  ethmoid  bone. 

s,  The  superior  turbinated  bone, 
r,  The  inferior  turbinated  bone. 

•r,  The  lower  cell  of  the  ethmoid, 

large  in  the  ox  as  to  be  termed 
some  the  middle  turbinated  bone, 
tt,  The  maxillary  sinus, 
so,  The  cells  of  the  palatine  bone, 
r,  The  superior  maxillary  bone— ita  pe> 
latine  process. 

|r,  The  grinders. 

a,  The  anterior  maxillary  bone,  destitute 
of  incisor  teeth. 


Tlie  cranium  or  skull,  that  portion  of  the  head  which  contains  and  pro- 
tects the  brain,  is  composed  of  eight  bones  : two  frontals  c,  p.  272,  and  b, 
p.  273  ; one  parietal,  A,  p.  272 ; two  temporals,  g,  p.  272,  and  /,  p.  273 ; 
one  occipital,  i,  p.  272;  and  d and  /,  p.  273;  one  ethmoid,  n,  and  r, 
p.  273;  and  one  sphenoid,  m,  p.  273. 

The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  the  ox  and  the  horse,  is 
principally  caused  by  the  different  extent  and  form  of  the  frontal  and  pa 
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rietal  bones ; while  in  the  horse,  (see  a and  c,  p.  66  of  the  ‘ Horse’)  the 
frontal  bones  extend  but  little  more  than  half  way  from  the  orbit  of  the 
eye  to  (he  top  of  the  head ; and.  above  them,  the  parietals,  thickly  covered 
by  the  temporal  muscles,  form  the  arch-shaped  roof  of  the  skull ; in  cattle, 
the  frontal  bones  extend  from  the  nose  to  the  superior  rid^  of  the  skull, 
presentinf;  a flattened  but  irregular  surface,  and  entirely  bare  of  mus- 
cular or  fleshy  covering.  In  the  foetal  calf,  there  are  two  distinct  fron- 
tals,  but  the  suture  soon  disappears,  and  one  broad  and  lengthened  bone 
remains. 

THE  FRONTAL  BONES. 

Nature  has  given  to  most  species  of  cattle  a formidable  weapon  of 
offence,  the  horn.  To  be  effective,  it  must  be  securely  based;  and, it 
could  only  be  so,  or  it  could  best  be  so,  by  this  expanse  of  frontal  bone. 
From  this  bone  the  horn  springs,  and  it  is  in  fact  a continuation  of  the 
frontal,  (see  a,  p.  273.)  To  the  male  animal  this  weapon  seems  to  be 
most  necessary,  or  by  him  it  is  most  used : he  is,  in  his  wild  state,  the 
natural  and  the  courageous  guardian  of  the  herd,  and  many  a contest  he 
has  with  his  fellows  before  he  establishes  his  supremacy  over  them,  and 
his  right  to  be  their  protector : therefore,  in  order  to  give  a firmer  basis 
to  that  by  which  alone  he  could  maintain  his  power,'  or  defend  his  sub- 
jects, the  forehead  of  the  bull  is  considerably  shorter  and  broader  than 
that  of  the  cow  or  the  ox.  It  is  so  in  every  breed. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  is  distinguished  by  her  small  head,  and  lengthenerl 
narrow  brow;  but  the  bull  (see  cut,  p.  129)  has  as  broad  and  masculine  a 
forehead  as  any  of  them ; and  the  animal,  whose  portrait  is  there  repre- 
sented, was  too  furious  and  impatient  of  control  to  be  safe.  It  was  neces- 
sary always  to  confine  him,  and  even  under  confinement,  he  was  a perfect 
nuisance  by  his  bellowing. 

This  shortness  and  breadth  of  forehead  is  not  only  characteristic  of  dif- 
ference of  sex,  but  it  is  regarded,  and  properly,  as  an  essential  point  in  a 
bull.  A deficiency  here  argues  deficiency  of  constitutional  power,  and 
materially  diminishes  his  value  as  a stock-getter ; we  do  not  recollect  an 
exception  to  this  rule : and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  rarely  seen  a cow 
with  a large  head  and  broad  forehead  that  had  not,  in  other  respects, 
lost  the  most  valuable  points  of  the  feminine  character — she  was  neither 
a good  milker,  nor  a good  mother,  nor  did  she  ollen  fatten  kindly ; there 
was  a coarseness  in  her  whole  form,  and  her  very  flesh  was  coarse  when 
she  came  to  be  slaughtered. 

We  have  said  that  the  smallness  of  the  head  in  the  horse  or  mare,  how- 
ever it  may  be  considered  to  be  a point  of  beauty,  is  very  questionable 
in  its  bearing  on  the  temper  and  actual  value  of  the  animal ; but  we  believe 
that  there  is  no  point  more  generally  assented  to  by  breeders  than  this, — 
that  a fine  small  head,  tapering  towards  the  muzzle,  usually  indicates  a 
good  milker  and  a good  feeder,  and  a good  temper  too. 

U’e  present  our  readers,  in  the  next  page,  with  a cut  of  the  head  of 
Lord  Althorp's  bull,  whose  full  portrait  was  given  in  page  242.  With 
the  exception  of  somewhat  too  narrow  a muzzle,  it  is  a good  illustration 
of  the  masculine  character  of  a superior  bull  of  the  improved  short-hom 
breed,  < 

With  regard  to  some  species  of  hornless  cattle,  this  notion  of  the  proper 
form  of  the  frontal  bone,  is  carried  to  a greater  extent.  The  expanse  of 
this  bone  not  being  wanted  as  a base  for  the  horn,  is  not  found ; on  the 
contrary,  the  frontal  bones  begin  to  contract  a little  above  the  eyes,  and 
terminate  in  a comparatively  narrow  ridge  at  the  summit  of  the  head. 
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This  narrowness  of  the  parietal  ridge  (it  is  not  the  occipital  ridge  in  cattle, 
for  the  occipital  bone  is  pushed  out  of  its  place,  and  the  parietal  occupies 
the  situation  of  the  superior  portion  of  it)  is  deemed  a characteristic  of  the 
purity  of  the  breed  and  its  grazing  qualities.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
among  the  Galloway  and  Angus  breeders.  We  believe  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  this.  It  is  a kind  of  pledge  as  to  the  fineness  of  the  form,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  bone  everywhere. 


[Utad  o/Tirhy — Lord  AUhorp*t  BuUJ] 

THE  FRONTAL  SINUSES. 

If  this  expanse  of  bone  were  solid,  its  weight  would  be  enormous,  and 
it  would  fatigue  and  weigh  the  animal  down.  To  obviate  this,  as  in  the 
Horse  (ft,  p.  68,  * Horse,’)  it  is  divided  into  two  plates,  separated  by 
numerous  vacuities,  or  cells  ; but,  unlike  the  horse,  these  extend  through 
the  whole  of  the  bone — nay,  they  penetrate  even  through  the  parietal  and 
occipital  bones.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  frontal  tinmtt  (so  these  ca- 
vities are  called  in  cattle  as  well  as  in  the  horse)  extend  from  the  angle  of 
the  eye  to  the  very  foramen  through  which  the  brain  escapes  from  the 
skull,  nay,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  horn  (vide  a 
and  c,  p.  273). 

There  is  the  same  septum,  or  division,  in  the  centre  of  the  frontal  si- 
nuses as  in  the  horse ; but  there  is  not  the  same  perfect  division  between 
the  nostrils.  Commencing  about  half  way  up  the  nose,  the  septum  is 
wanting  at  the  lower  part,  and  the  two  nostrils  are,  as  it  were,  thrown  into 
one ; and  the  frontal  sinuses  communicating  with  the  frontal,  and  the 
frontal  with  the  nasal,  there  is  one  continuous  cavity  from  the  muzzle  to 
the  tip  of  the  horn,  and  from  one  muzzle  to  the  other. 

INPLAUUATION  OF  THE  FRONTAL  SINUSES. 

The  whole  of  this  cavity  is  lined  by  a prolongation  of  the  membrane  of  the 
nose,  and  when  one  part  of  it  is  inflamed,  the  whole  is  apt  to  be  affected. 
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'Hiis  accounts  for  the  very  serious  character  which  nasal  gleet,  a discharge 
from  the  nostril,  sometimes  assumes  in  cattle.  In  the  horse  we  think 
little  of  it,  except  it  has  a glanderous  character,  or  is  connected  with  con- 
siderable cough  or  fever ; but  the  sooner  a gleet  from  the  nose  of  an  ox  is 
examined  into  and  properly  treated  the  better ; for  the  inflammation  is  far 
more  extensive  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  horse. 

After  a little  cough,  with  slight  nasal  discharge,  we  occasionally  And 
the  beast  rapidly  becoming  dull  and  drooping,  and  carrying  his  head  on 
one  side.  Either  grubs  or  worms  have  crept  up  the  nostril,  and  are  lodged 
in  some  of  the  sinuses,  and  are  a source  of  irritation  there ; or  inflammation, 
at  first  merely  that  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  connected  with 
common  cold,  has  extended  along  the  cavity,  and  is  more  intense  in 
some  particular  .spot  than  in  others ; or  has  gone  on  to  suppuration,  and 
matter  is  thrown  out  and  lodged  there,  and  generally  about  the  root  of  one 
of  the  horns.  The  veterinary  surgeon  does  one  of  two  things ; he  either 
opens  the  skull  at  the  root  of  the  horn  with  a trephine,  or  he  proceeds  in  a 
more  summary  and  a better  way — he  cuts  off  the  horn  at  its  root.  More 
than  a pint  of  pus  has  sometimes  escaped  from  the  orifice ; and  although 
there  may  not  have  been  any  suppuration  and  throwing  out  of  pus,  yet 
the  inflammation  will  be  materially  relieved  by  the  bleeding  that  neces- 
sarily follows  such  an  operation.  The  opening  into  the  sinus  which  is 
thus  made  should,  however,  be  speedily  closed,  or  the  stimulus  of  the 
atmospheric  air  will  render  the  inflammation  worse  than  it  was  before. 

On  account  of  the  vast  extent  of  cavity  from  the  communication  be- 
tween all  the  partitions  of  the  sinus,  the  ox  occasionally  suffers  much 
from  the  larva  of  a species  of  fly  that  creeps  up  the  nose  and  lodges  in 
some  part  of  the  sinus.  He  is  tortured  much  more  than  the  sheep  from 
this  cause;  and  the  annoyance  is  sometimes  no  great  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguished  from  phrenitis.  This,  however,  does  not  often  happen  ; for 
the  sinuses  of  his  skull  are  more  the  accidental  than  the  natural  and  re- 
gular habitation  of  these  insects. 

THE  USE  or  THESE  SINUSES. 

These  plates  of  the  skull  are  separated  from  each  other  at  least  an  inch 
at  all  places,  and  in  some  parts  more  than  double  that  distance  (see  cut, 
p.  273.)  Do  we  not  see  the  design  of  this  ? The  skull  is  the  covering  of  the 
brain.  The  weapons  of  offence  in  cattle  spring  from  the  skull,  and  they  are 
often  used  with  terrible  effect,  and  more  about  the  skull  than  any  other  part. 
Even  the  polled  cattle  use  their  heads  as  weapons  of  offence,  and  sometimes 
butt  each  other  with  tremendous  force.  From  the  expanse  of  the  forehead, 
the  roof  of  the  skull  cannot  be  covered  and  defended  by  the  yielding  but 
most  effectual  resistance  which  the  temporal  muscle  affords  to  the  horse  ; 
and  although  the  frontal  bone  were  so  solid  as  almost  to  resist  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  fracture,  yet  if  the  brain  lay  immediately  underneath  it,  the 
concussion  that  would  result  from  the  shock  of  their  rude  encounters 
would  always  be  dangerous,  and  often  fatal.  Therefore  the  bones  are  di- 
vided into  two  plates,  and  separated  as  widely  as  possible  from  each  other, 
where,  as  at  the  parietal  crest,  and  the  root  of  the  horn,  the  shock  is  most 
likely  to  fall.  There  are  also  inserted  between  the  plates  numerous  little 
perpendicular  walls,  or  rather  scales  of  bone,  (see  c,  p.  273.)  (for  many  of 
them  are  of  wafer-like  thinness,)  which,  by  their  number,  give  sufficient 
support  to  the  outer  plate  in  all  ordinary  cases,  and  by  their  thinness  and 
elasticity  afford  a yielding  resistance  similar  to  that  of  the  temporal  muscle 
in  the  horse,  and  capable  of  neutralising  almost  any  force.  Thence  it 
happens  that  if  the  external  plate  is  fractured,  the  inner  one  is  seldom 
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injured ; or  if  the  external  one  is  perforated  by  the  horn,  the  inner  one 
is  rarely  touched.  Hence  also  it  occurs  that  in  the  occasional  encoun- 
ters between  these  animals — and  furious  enough  they  sometimes  are — the 
injuries  are  inflicted  on  other  parts,  and  the  head  is  comparatively  un- 
touched. Old  and  vicious  beasts  seem  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  aim  their 
thrusts  at  the  side  or  the  flank. 

THF.  FORAUINA  OF  THE  FOREHEAD. 

There  are  some  marks  of  contrivance  in  the  structure  of  the  head  of  the 
ox,  which  should  not  be  entirely  passed  over.  At  6 (p.  66,  * Horse,’)  are 
seen  the  two  foramina  or  holes  through  which  tlie  nerves  and  blood 
vessels  pass  out  to  supply  the  forehead : but  so  much  larger  an  expanse 
as  that  of  the  forehead  of  the  ox  requires  more  nervous  influence,  and  a 
greater  supply  of  blood ; and,  therefore,  there  are  two  foramina,  one  for 
the  escape  of  the  nerve,  and  the  other  of  the  artery.  Each  of  these, 
however,  must  be  of  considerable  bulk,  and  they  have  to  run  over  a flat- 
ter surface  than  in  the  horse,  and  a surface,  passing  over  which,  they  are 
exposed  to  much  danger.  There  is  provision  made  for  this.  A curious 
groove  is  formed,  in  which  they  run  for  a considerable  distance  above 
and  below,  securely  defended  by  the  ridge  of  bone  on  either  side,  until 
they  have  given  off  various  branches,  and  are  either  so  diminished  in  bulk, 
that  they  are  comparatively  out  of  the  reach  of  injury,  or  if  one  branch, 
whether  of  the  nerve  or  the  artery  were  injured,  the  nervous  influence 
and  the  blood  would  be  supplied  by  other  ramifications. 

THE  ARCH  UNDER  WHICH  THE  TEAIPOHAL  MUSCLE  PLAYS. 

In  the  cut  (p,  66,  Horse),  and  better  seen  in  the  cut  in  the  next  page 
of  that  work,  a strong  process  of  the  t'rontal  bone  goes  to  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  the  zygomatic  arch  under  which  the  head  of  the  lower 
jaw  moves  and  is  defended;  and  not' only  the  act  of  mastication  is  thus 
securely  performed,  but  there  is  so  much  room  for  the  play  of  the  muscle, 
that  the  animal  is  enabled  to  use  his  teeth  as  weapons  of  offence.  In 
the  ox  the  teeth  are  never  weapons  of  offence ; he  may  gore  and  trample 
upon  his  enemy,  but  he  does  not  bite  him ; and  bis  food  is  more  leisurely 
gathered  in  the  first  imperfect  mastication,  and  still  more  lazily  and 
sleepily  ground  down  in  rumination  ; this  arch  therefore  needs  not  to  be, 
and  is  not  so  capacious  and  so  strong.  It  is  likewise,  from  its  situation 
and  the  general  shape  of  the  head,  exempt  from  the  violence  and  injury 
to  which  in  the  horse  it  is  exposed  ; and  therefore  the  arch  nut  only  does 
not  project  like  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  strength,  and  to  give  room 
for  a mass  of  muscle  that  is  not  wanted,  but  the  frontal  bone  does  not 
enter  into  its  composition  at  all.  (See  g and  e,  p.  272.) 

THE  MORNS. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  frontals  in  the  ox  and  the  horsei 
consists  in  their  prolongation  in  the  [former,  under  the  name  the  horns. 
The  feetus  of  three  months  old  has  no  horn  ; during  the  fourth  month  it 
begins  to  appear,  and  may  be  detected  by  a little  irregularity  of  the  frontal 
bone.  This  increases,  and  by  the  seventh  month  it  is  evident  to  the  eye 
under  the  form  of  a distinct  tubercle  elevating  the  skin.  It  now  gradually 
forces  its  way  through  the  cutis  or  true  skin,  which  it  has  accomplished 
at  the  time  of  parturition  ; and,  continuing  to  grow,  it  detaches  the  cuticle 
or  scarf  skin  from  the  cutis,  and  carries  it  with  it;  and  this  gradually  hard- 
ening over  it,  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  future  horn  or  the  covering  of 
the  bone.  Beneath  this,cuticie  the  horn,  soon  begins  to  form  ; but  it  con- 
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tiDues  covered  until  the  animal  is  twelve  or  fifteen  months  old,  ^vingf  to 
it  a skinny  roughness,  which  then  peels  off  shewing  the  shining  and  per- 
fect horn.  The  horn  of  the  ox  then  is  composed  of  an  elongation  of  the 
frontal  bone,  covered  by  a hard  coating  originally  of  a gelatinous  nature. 
Its  base  is  a process,  or  continuation  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  it  is,  like 
that  bone,  hollow  and  divided  into  numerous  compartments  nr  cells,  (a  and 
c,  p.  273)  all  of  them  communicating  with  each  other,  and  lined  by  a con- 
tinuation of  the  membrane  of  the  nose. 

The  bone  of  the  horn  is  exceedingly  vascular ; it  is  the  most  vascular 
bone  in  the  whole  frame,  for  it  has  not  only  to  carry  vessels  for  its  own 
nourishment,  but  for  that  of  its  covering ; it  is  therefore  much  roughened 
on  its  surface,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  perforated,  or,  as  it  were, 
worm-eaten  by  innumerable  vessels.  It  is  on  this  account  that  when  it 
is  broken  the  htemorrhage  is  so  great — there  would  scarcely  be  more  pro- 
fuse bleeding  from  the  amputation  of  a limb.  A veterinary  friend  of  ours 
had  to  remove  a large  half-bony  tumour  which  had  grown  on  a broken 
horn.  He  sawed  it  off,  and  the  blood  flew  out  in  a stream  as  large  as 
his  finger  ; and  it  was  only  by  the  repeated  application  of  large  budding 
irons,  heated  red-hot,  that  he  was  able  to  arrest  the  bleeding. 

FRXCTURE  OP  THE  HORN. 

Young  bullocks  will  often  make  too  early  use  of  their  horns,  and 
many  are  the  desperate  encounters  before  it  is  determined  who  is  master  of 
the  pasture.  In  this  way  the  horn  occasionally  gets  fractured.  If  the 
bone  of  the  horn  is  evidently  broken,  but  the  external  covering  is  not  dis- 
placed. nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  fit  some  spleuts  to  the  part, 
and  bind  the  whole  well  up,  so  that  the  fractured  edges  shall  be  kept 
securely  in  apposition  with  each  other,  and  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 
all  will  be  well. 

Sometimes  the  horny  covering  is  torn  ofi*.  If  the  bone  is  not  fractured 
it  will  be  best  to  leave  the  process  to  nature.  Young  beasts  are  parti- 
cularly subject  to  this  loss  of  the  covering  of  the  hone,  from  their  violent 
contests' with  each  other.  There  will  be  a great  deal  of  hcemorrhage  at 
first ; but  this  at  length  ceases  and  leaves  the  hone  covered  by  coagulated 
blood.  Tliis  by  degrees  hardens  and  forms  a temporary  case  for  the  bone. 
In  the  mean  time  another  process  commences  at  the  base  of  the  bone. 
A dense  flexible  substance  is  found  there,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  shall 
say  more  presently,  and  this  begins  rapidly  to  thicken  and  harden,  and  to 
assume  the  character  of  good  horn ; it  then  runs  up  the  bone,  displaces 
the  crust  of  coagulated  blood  as  it  grows,  and,  in  a less  time  than  would  be 
thought  possible,  covers  the  bone  completely,  and,  much  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance, and  is  nearly  as  strong  as,  the  original  horn. 

At  other  times,  after  the  horny  covering  has  been  lorn  off,  the  bone  will 
be  found  to  be  fractured,  but  the  parts  are  not  perfectly  separated  from 
each  other.  They  must  he  brought  in  exact  apposition  with  each  other, 
bound  carefully  up,  and  confined  with  splents,  or  sufficiently  strong  ban- 
dages. Union  between  the  divided  edges  of  the  bone  will  speedily  take 
place,  new  horn  will  grow  over,  and  there  will  be  scarcely  a vestige  of 
the  accident. 

At  other  times,  not  only  is  the  homy  covering  torn  off,  but  the  bone  is 
also  snapped  asunder  and  perfectly  separated.  The  bone  will  never  be 
reproduced  ; although  nature  will  often  attempt  to  do  it,  and  a mde  mis- 
shapen mass  will  be  formed,  half  bony  and  half  cartilaginous.  To 
prevent  this  the  horn  must  be  sawed  off  level  below  the  fracture,  and 
the  nearer  the  bead  the  better,  because  it  will  be  the  sooner  covered  by  a 
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prolongation  of  the  cuticle.  The  hot  iron  must  he  freely  passed  over 
the  level  surface,  after  which  this  effort  at  reproduction  will  seldom  be 
attempted  ; or,  if  it  is,  the  first  granulations  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  the 
cautery,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  As  soon  as  the  bone  has 
been  sawn  off  level,  and  the  haemorrhage  stopped,  and  the  cautery  applied 
to  the  exposed  surface,  the  part  must  be  bound  up  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  with  one  tar-cloth  above  another,  so  as  completely  to  exclude  the 
access  of  atmospheric  air  : for  although  the  air  has  never  been  quite  shut 
out  from  the  frontal  sinuses,  owing  to  their  communication  with  the  nostrils, 
yet  it  has  not  had  free  access  there ; and  being  now  admitted  unrestrained 
to  a membrane  so  extensive  and  so  irritable,  it  may  produce  dangerous  in- 
flammation. The  cases  are  not  unfrequent  in  which  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  tetanus  have  followed  a broken  horn,  and  precisely  from  this 
cause, — the  exposure  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cells  of  the  head  to 
the  unaccustomed  stimulus  of  the  air. 

COMPOSITION  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  HORNY  COVERING. 

The  homy  covering  is  composed  of  albumen,  with  a little  gelatine,  and 
about  half  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  ingredients  are  the  same 
as  in  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  but  there  is  rather  more  albumen  which  gives 
the  superior  hardness  to  the  horn.  There  is  very  little  earthy  matter  in 
the  horn.  It  does  not  yield  by  calcination  more  than  one  three-hundredth 
part ; in  fact,  everything  is  excluded  that  can  impart  to  it  the  slightest 
degree  of  brittleness. 

After  long  maceration  the  horn  has  been  resolved  into  lamellae  or  thin 
plates  ; but  no  nerves  or  blood-vessels  have  been  found  in  it,  although 
they  must  exist  there,  or  the  process  of  nutrition  and  growth  could  not  be 
carried  on.  The  horn  is  exceedingly  thin  at  its  base,  and  appears  as  if 
it  were  a continuation  of  the  cuticle.  The  most  careful  dissection  cannot 
trace  any  separation  between  them  ; but  maceration  has  shown  one,  and 
has  proved  that  the  cuticle  and  the  covering  of  the  bone  of  the  horn  are 
two  distinct  substances.  As  from  the  coronary  ligament  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  cuticle,  or  is  rather 
a thickened  bulbous  prolongation  of  it,  the  hoof,  or  a portion  of  it  is  se- 
creted, so,  in  the  ox,  from  a less  distinct  prolongation  of  the  cuticle  pro- 
ceeds the  covering  of  the  bone  of  the  horn,  or  at  least  the  basis  of  it. 
The  rings  at  the  base  of  the  horn,  and  which  gradually  recede  from  the 
base,  prove  this : but  the  horn,  like  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  thickens  as  it 
grows  down,  and  this  thickening,  and  in  fact  the  greater  portion  of  the 
horn,  are  derived  from  the  vascular  substance  that  surrounds  the  bone,  and 
which  is  fed  by  the  innumerable  vessels,  that  are  interposed  between  it  and 
the  horn.  This  substance,  dense,  vascular,  filamentous,  reticulated,  is 
very  easily  demonstrated  by  dissection  ; but  there  is  not  the^same  closeness 
of  connexion,  or  the  mutual  interposition  of  horny  and  sensible  lamins, 
because  there  is  not  the  same  stress  upon  them,  viz.,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  horse  to  support. 


RINGS  OF  THE  HORN. 

These  rings,  proving  the  first  growth  of  the  horn  from  the  base,  have 
been  considered  as  forming  a criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  age  of 
the  ox.  At  three-years-old,  the  first  distinct  one  is  usually  observed : 
at  four-years-old  two  are  seen,  and  so  on,  one  being  added  on  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Thence  was  deduced  the  rule,  that  if  two  were  added  to 
the  number  of  rings  the  age  of  the  animal  would  be  given. 

These  rings,  however,  are  perfectly  distinct  in  the  cow  only ; in  the  ox 
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they  do  not  appear  until  he  is  five  years  old,  and  they  are  often  confused': 
in  the  bull  they  are  either  not  seen  until  five,  or  they  cannot  be  traced  at 
all.  These  ring;s  are  not  always  distinct  even  in  the  cow ; the  two  or 
three  first  may  be  so,  but  then  comes  a succession  of  mere  irregula- 
rities of  surface  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  rings,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  count  Another  circumstance  must  also  be  taken  into  the 
account,  that  if  a heifer  goes  to  the  bull  when  she  is  two-years-old,  or  a 
little  before  or  after  that  time,  there  is  an  immediate  change  in  the  horn, 
and  the  first  ring  appears ; so  that  a real  three-year-old  would  carry  the 
mark  of  a four-year-old.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  after  the  beast  is  six 
or  seven  years-old,  these  rings  are  so  irregular  in  their  appearance,  and  so 
little  to  be  depended  upon,  that  the  age  indicated  by  the  two  horns  is  not 
always  the  same.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  a difference  of  one  year,  and 
in  some  instances  we  could  not  make  the  horns  agree  by  two  years  at 
least.  Therefore,  regarding  this  as  a process  of  nature,  it  is  far  too  irregu- 
lar for  any  certain  dependance  to  be  placed  upon  it.  It  is  a mere  general 
rule,  with  far  too  many  exceptions. 

There  is  also  a certain  instrument  called  a rasp,  the  use  of  which  has 
been  said  to  have  made  many  an  arm  ache  a little  before  a large  cattle 
fair.  What  human  being  can  tell  whether  the  ring  farthest  from  tlie  bead 
has,  or  has  not  been  removed  ; or  whether  the  second  may  not  have  fol- 
lowed the  first  ? If  the  rasp  is  fine  and  gently  used,  and  a little  dirt, 
with  or  without  soot,  is  rubbed  over  the  part,  there  is  nothing  to  tell 
tales,  except  a rather  too  great  smoothness  of  the  horn  thereabouts ; and 
this  is  said  to  be  obviated  by  giving  the  whole  of  the  horn  a smooth  and 
polished  appearance.  We  have  never  liked  these  pretty,  small,  smooth, 
glossy  horns.  That  art  had  been  at  work  no  one  could  deny  ; and  we  were 
uncharitable  enough  to  suspect  that  it  was  oftener  employed  in  the  removal 
of  a defect,  than  the  heightening  of  a beauty.  Cattle-dealers  are  not  so 
bad  as  the  horse-merchants  ; but  strange  stories  have  been  told  of  them. 
We  are  the  less  scrupulous  in  describing  this  deception,  because  we  shall 
presently  have  to  speak  of  a method  of  judging  of  the  age  of  cattle, 
where  no  roguery  can  lead  us  astray. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  FEVER  ESTIMATED  BV  THE  HORN. 

This  thinness  of  the  horn  at  the  base  will  afford  us  an  explanation  of 
the  custom  of  the  farrier  and  the  cowleech,  when  examining  a sick  beast, 
to  feel,  almost  first  of  all,  the  root  of  the  horn,  and  the  tip  of  the  'ear. 
‘There  is  much  good  sense  about  this.  If  the  temperature  is  natural  in 
both,  he  concludes  that  there  is  no  great  degree  of  fever ; but  if  the  ears 
are  cold,  deathy  cold,  it  shows  that  the  blood  is  no  longer  circulating 
through  the  small  vessels,  but  congesting  round  some  important  organ 
which  is  the  seat  of  inflammation— and  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
than  this.  He  also  gains  from  the  horn  an  indication  quite  as  important. 
We  have  described  the  horn  at  the  base  as  being  very  thin  ; it  is  quite  as 
much  so  as  the  cuticle  or  scarf  skin,  and  it  covers  one  of  the  most  vascular 
bones  in  the  whole  body.  No  where  else  can  the  practitioner  get  so  near 
to  the  circulating  fluid,  or  to  so  great  a quantity  of  it.  He,  therefore,  puts 
his  hand  on  the  root  of  the  horn,  assured  that  he  shall  there  have  the  precise 
temperature  of  the  blood,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  Judge  of  the  degree 
of  general  fever  or  constitutional  disturbance.  The  horseman  puts  his 
fingers  into  the  mouth  of  the  horse  for  the  same  purpose ; but  he  cannot 
judge  so  accurately,  for  the  vascularity  is  less,  and  the  covering  is  thicker. 

On  the  same  principles — the  thinness  of  the  horn  and  the  vascularity 
and  consequent  tenderness  of  the  bone  beneath — brutal  droveia  olten  aim 
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their  blows  at  the  root  of  the  horn.  In  the  cruelties  which  they  inflict, 
they  are  restricted  by  the  butchers  to  the  head,  to  the  hocks  and  below 
the  hocks,  because  the  meat  must  not  be  injured ; and  these  being  parts 
with  no  yielding  muscle  interposed  to  break  the  eiolence  of  the  blow,  but 
the  mere  integument  covering  the  bone,  and,  at  the  root  of  the  horn, 
the  covering  not  being  a quarter  so  thick  as  the  general  integument, 
the  pain  is  abundantly  more  acute  than  elsewhere.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  this  when  describing  the  cattle-market  of  Smithfield. 

It  is  by  reason  of  the  extreme  tenderness  at  the  root  of  the  horn,  that 
some  fool-hardy  and  brutal  fellows  have  declared  that,  armed  only  with  a 
stout  bludgeon,  they  should  not  fear  any  bull ; for  one  or  two  heavy 
blows  on  this  part  would  stupify  and  put  to  flight  the  most  ferocious 
beast. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BEAUTIFUL  HORNS. 

On  this  account  also  it  is,  joined  to  the  imperfect  formation  and  yield- 
ing nature  of  the  bone  at  an  early  age,  that  some  miscreants  have  been 
said  to  have  acquired  the  art,  by  means  of  heated  irons,  of  giving  the  horns 
any  direction  and  form  that  they  please.  It  has  often  been  hinted  that 
the  peculiar  turn  of  many  beautiful  horns  is  artificial.  How  far  this 
practice  may  be  followed  now  we  will  not  pretend  to  say ; we  hope  that 
it  is  falling  into  disuse.  The  great  improvement  which  has  been  effected 
in  all  the  breeds  of  cattle,  and  particularly  the  introduction  of  the  short- 
horns, who  have  little  pretensions  to  beauty  in  this  part,  have  directed  the 
• attention  of  gentlemen  and  agriculturists  to  far  more  important  objects. 

Barrow,  in  his  travels  into  Southern  Africa,  tells  us  that  this  brutal  cus- 
tom was  not  coufined  to  Britain  or  to  Europe,  and  probably  had  not  its 
origin  in  either  of  them ; for  oxen  being  used  for  the  saddle  as  well  as 
draught,  by  the  Naguamas  and  other  tribes,  and  particularly,  being  often 
ridden  by  ladies,  great  care  was  taken  to  select  the  handsomest  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  the  horns  of  the  young  cattle  were  twisted  into  spiral  curves 
and  a variety  of  fantastic  forms  by  means  of  heated  irons. 

THE  HORNS  THE  DISTINOUISHINO  CHARACTER  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  BREEDS. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  classed  the  different  breeds  of  cattle 
according  to  the  length  of  the  horn,  and  we  cannot  have  a better  guide. 
Under  the  table  of  the  middle-horns,  we  have  ranked  all  the  native  horned 
cattle,  the  Devons,  the  Sussex,  the  Ilerefords,  the  Welsh,  the  Scotch,  and 
some  of  the  Irish.  Of  the  origin  of  the  long-horns  we  had  some  doubt; 
they  were  either  derived  from  a particular  district  of  Yorkshire,  or  they 
were  of  Irish  extraction.  The  short-horns,  now  naturalized  in  every  part 
of  England,  and  becoming  as  it  were  tfie  British  cattle,  were  confessedly 
I foreigners.  In  the  crosses  between  them,  the  horns  seem  to  follow  a 

determined  course ; as  long  as  the  breed  remains  pure,  onr  cattle  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  in  size,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  breeder  or 
the  nature  of  the  soil — they  may  be  changed  in  the  proportions  of  various 
parts  accordingly  as  a judicious  nr  injudicious  selection  has  been  made 
for  certain  purposes — they  may  be  made  to  assume  the  character  of  the 
true  grazing,  or  of  the  dairy  cattle,  but  the  horn  remains  the  same ; it  is 
the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  breed. 

In  the  present  race  of  short-horns  there  is  a great  variety  in  the  form  of 
the  horn.  Some  persons  think  this  of  little  or  no  consequence  ; we  con- 
fess that  we  are  not  of  that  number.  It  sometimes  tells  tales  of  crosses 
long  gone  by  or  forgotten,  and  totally  unsuspected ; and  we  imagine  it 
to  be  possible  that  they  will  indicate  certain  peculiarities,  excellencies  or 
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defects,  reaching  perhaps  to  no  great  extent,  bnt  yet  worthy  of  notice 
and  record.  A treatise  on  the  horns  of  cattle,  and  especially  on  those  of 
the  improved  breed,  might  be  made  a very  interesting  work ; but  it  would 
require  experience  that  rarely  falls  to  one  man’s  lot,  and  an  unusual 
freedom  from  hypothesis  and  prejudice. 

When  speaking  of  the  long-horn  cattle,  we  described  some  that  attained 
an  enormous  and  most  inconvenient  length ; but  they  shrink  into  com- 
parative insignificance,  if  compared  with  the  oxen  of  the  northern  part  of 
central  Africa.  The  Galla  oxen,  although  smaller  than  the  majority  of 
the  English  cattle,  have  horns  that  are  nearly  four  feet  in  leng^,  and 
will  contain  more  than  ten  quarts. 

The  Burmese  oxen,  which  are  much  larger,  have  singular  horns  of  a 
half-spiral  form.  Captain  Clapperton  says  that  * the  corneous  external 
coat  is  very  soft,  distinctly  fibrous,  and  at  the  base  not  much  thicker  than 
the  human  nail ; the  osseous  case  full  of  vascular  grooves,  and  the  inside 
very  cellular ; the  pair  together  scarcely  weighing  four  pounds,  yet  they 
are  three  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  two  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  one  foot  six  inches  midway,  towards  the  tip.’ 

The  longest  horn,  however,  is  that  of  the  Great  Arnee.  Captain  Wil- 
liamson speaks  of  one  of  the  true  Arnee  buffaloes  of  Bengal,  who  pursued 
a sportsman  to  his  elephant;  and  which,  when  killed,  was  more  than 
six  feet  in  height,  three  feet  wide  across  the  breast,  and  had  horns  five 
feet  and  a half  long.  Mr.  Bruce  gives  a singular  account  of  enormous 
horns  occasionally  obtained  from  the  Abyssinian  cattle.  ‘ The  animal 
furnishing  these  monstrous  horns  is  a cow  or  bull,  which  would  be 
reckoned  of  a middling  size  in  England.  This  extraordinary  size  of 
its  horns  proceeds  from  a disease  that  the  cattle  have  in  these  countries,  of 
which  they  die,  and  is  probably  derived  from  their  pasture  and  climate. 
When  the  animal  shows  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  he  is  set  apart  in  the 
very  best  and  quietest  grazing  place,  and  never  driven  or  molested  from 
that  moment.  His  value  lies  then  in  his  horns,  for  his  body  becomes 
emaciated  and  lank  in  proportion  as  the  horns  grow  large ; at  the  last 
period  of  his  life,  the  weight  of  his  head  is  so  great  that  he  is  unable  to 
lift  it  up,  or  at  least  for  any  space  of  time.  'The  joints  of  his  neck  be- 
come callous  at  last,  so  that  it  is  not  any  longer  in  his  power  to  lift  his 
head.  In  this  situation  he  dies,  with  scarcely  flesh  to  cover  his  bones, 
and  it  is  then  his  horns  are  of  the  greatest  value.  I have  seen  horns  that 
would  contain  as  much  as  a common  sized  water-pail,  such  as  they  make 
use  of  in  the  houses  in  England  *.’ 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SEX  ON  THE  HORNS. 

Of  the  influence  of  sex  on  the  horn,  we  have  proof  every  day ; but  it  is 
exerted  in  our  domestic  cattle  in  a manner  difi'erent  from  all  other  rumi- 
nants. It  is  the  head  of  the  male,  and  when  in  his  perfect  state,  that  is 
usually  encumbered  nr  adorned  with  branching  honours : the  castrated 
male  loses  his  antlers  altogether,  or  wears  a pair  of  diminutive  size, 
marking  his  degradation  ; while  the  female  is  generally  hornless.  On 
the  contrary,  our  bull  is  di.stinguished  by  a short,  straight,  comparatively 
insignificant  and  ugly  horn ; while  a weaker,  but  longer,  handsomer,  and 
beautifully  curved  horn  adorns  the  head  of  the  ox ; and  a still  more  deli- 
cately-shaped one  is  reserved  for  the  cow. 

OCCASIONAL  HORNS  ON  THE  GALLOWAYS. 

The  most  singular  variety  of  horn,  is  that  which  now  and  then  hangs 
* Broca’s  Travels,  voU  vi,  p,  50. 
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from  the  brow  of  some  of  our  polled  cattle.  It  is  no  prolongation  of  the 
frontal  bone ; it  is  not  at  all  attached  to  that  or  to  any  other  bone  of  the  head : 
but  it  grows  from  the  skin,  and  hangs  down  on  the  side  of  the  face.  We 
have  already  discussed  the  question  whether  the  polled  cattle  were  one  of 
the  original  native  breeds,  or  an  accidental  variety  introduced  at  a very 
early  period.  This  abortive  horn  gives  much  plausibility  to  the  latter 
notion.  There  is  an  occasional  attempt  at  breeding  back  even  at  this 
distant  period. 

THE  rnONTALS  IH  POLLED  CATTLE. 

The  frontal  bones  hold  the  same  situation  in  polied  cattle.  They  reach 
from  the  nasal  bones  to  the  parietal  ridge ; but  as  they  were  not  designed 
to  form  the  base  of  horns,  they  materially  diminish  in  breadth  towards  the 
poll.  The  breeders  of  polled  cattle  consider  this  to  be  a proof  of  pureness 
of  blood,  and  of  the  possession  of  a disposition  to  fatten;  and  we  have 
already  said  that  they  are  not  very  wrong  in  this  supposition. 

Large  cavities  between  the  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  are  found  in  the 
polled  as  well  as  in  the  horned  breed  ; but  they  are  not  so  deep,  nor  do 
they  extend  beyond  the  frontais.  This,  however,  varies  much  in  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cattle. 

COHPABISON  BETWEEN  THE  HORNED  AND  HORNLESS  BREEDS. 

There  was  a time  when  this  question  was  much,  and  somewhat  warmly 
discussed.  It  was  taken  for  granted,  by  those  who  brought  a great  deal 
more  theory  than  practical  experience  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
that  the  horns  were  not  only  useless  things,  but  that  they  were  a serious 
evil ; and  one,  whose  name  will  ever  rank  high  as  a scientific  surgeon, 
has  scrupled  not  to  say  that,  * on  a very  moderate  calculation,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  loss  in  farming  stock,  and  also  in  the  diminution  of  animal 
food,  is  very  considerable  from  the  production  of  horns  and  their  appen- 
dages.' The  fact,  however,  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly  determined, 
whether  the  Galloway,  or  the  Kyloe,  with  his  branching  honours,  is  the 
most  profitable  grazing  stock  ; each  has  its  zealous  advocates,  and  each 
is  excellent.  But  it  has  been  determined,  that  during  the  reign  of  the 
Bakewellian  stock,  no  cattle  displayed  such  a propensity  to  fatten  as  the 
long-horns ; and  as  the  chest  became  deeper  and  more  circular,  and  the 
aptitude  to  fatten  developed  itself,  the  horn  lengthened.  It  has  also  been 
determined,  that  for  grazing  and  milking  properties,  and  particularly  for 
early  maturity,  no  cattle  can  vie  with  the  short-horns. 

The  question  was  most  warmly  discussed  by  those  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter ; the  existence  of  horns,  or  the  length  of  the  horn,  have 
in  themselves  no  connexion  at  all  with  grazing  or  with  milking : a beast 
does  not  fatten  the  quicker  because  there  are  no  horns  to  consume  a por- 
tion of  the  nutriment,  nor  is  he  longer  in  getting  into  condition  because 
his  brows  happen  to  be  adorned  by  them.  They  are  at  least  ornamental  ; 
they  cost  the  breeder  nothing  ; they  are  useful  for  various  purposes ; and 
they  bring  so  mueh  clear  gain  to  the  manufacturer.  The  hornless  cattle 
may,  however,  be  occasionally  packed  somewhat  closer  than  the  others, 
and  being  destitute  of  the  natural  weapon  of  offence,  they  arc  less  quarrel- 
some and  more  docile.  But  the  ferocity  of  the  horned  beast  is  oflener  tlie 
effect  of  mismanagement  than  of  natural  disposition. 

THE  USES  OF  THE  HORNS  OF  CATTLE, 

We  will  conclude  this  account  of  the  horns  of  cattle  by  an  extract  from 
Professor  Babbage’s  excellent  treatise  on  Manufactures : — ‘ Amongst  the 
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causes  which  tend  to  the  cheap  production  of  any  article,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  care  that  is  taken  to  allow  no  part  of  the  raw  produce  out  of 
which  it  is  formed  to  be  wasted.  An  enumeration  of  the  purposes  to 
which  the  horns  of  cattle  are  applicable  furnishes  a striking  example  of 
this  kind  of  economy.  The  tanner  who  has  purchased  the  hides,  sepa- 
rates the  horns,  and  sells  them  to  the  makers  of  combs  and  lanterns. 
The  horn  consists  of  two  parts,  an  outward  homy  case,  and  an  inward 
conical-shaped  substance,  somewhat  between  hardened  hair  and  bone. 
The  first  process  consists  in  separating  these  two  parts,  by  means  of  a 
blow  against  a block  of  wood.  The  horny  outside  is  then  cut  into  three 
portions,  by  means  of  a frame-saw.  1st.  The  lowest  of  these,  next  the 
root  of  the  horn,  after  undergoing  several  processes  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered flat,  is  made  into  combs.  2d.  The  middle  of  the  horn,  after  being 
flattened  by  heat,  and  its  transparency  improved  by  oil,  is  split  into  thin 
layers,  and  forms  a substitute  for  glass  in  lanterns  of  the  commonest  kind. 
3d.  The  tip  of  the  horns  is  used  by  the  makers  of  knife-handles  and  the 
tops  of  whips,  and  for  similar  purposes.  4th.  The  interior,  or  cone,  of  the 
horn,  is  boiled  down  in  water.  A large  quantity  of  fat  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, which  is  put  aside,  and  sold  to  the  makers  of  yellow  soap.  5th.  The 
liquid  itself  is  used  as  a kind  of  glue,  and  is  purchased  by  the  cloth- 
dresser  for  stiffening.  6th.  The  bony  substance  which  remains  behind,  is 
ground  down  and  sold  to  the  farmers  for  manure.  Besides  these  various 
purposes  to  which  the  different  parts  of  the  horn  are  applied,  the  chippings 
which  arise  in  comb-making  are  sold  to  the  farmer  for  manure,  at  about 
one  shilling  per  bushel.  In  the  first  year  after  they  are  spread  over  the 
soil,  they  have  comparatively  little  effect,  but  during  the  next  four  or  five 
their  efficiency  is  considerable.  The  shavings  which  form  the  refuse  of 
the  lantern-makers,  are  of  a much  thinner  texture.  A few  of  them  are 
cut  into  various  figures,  and  painted  and  used  as  toys,  for  they  curl  up 
when  placed  in  the  palm  of  a warm  hand ; but  the  greater  part  of  these 
shavings  is  sold  for  manure,  which,  from  their  extremely  thin  and  di- 
vided form,  produces  its  full  effect  on  the  first  crop.’ 

THE  OTHER  BONES  OF  THE  SKULL. 

We  shall  be  very  brief  in  our  account  of  the  other  tiones  of  the  skull,  as 
little  of  a practical  nature  is  connected  with  them. 

The  Parietal  bone. — We  speak  advisedly  when  we  call  it  one  bone ; for 
even  in  the  foetal  calf  there  is  no  suture.  In  the  Horse  (vide  pp.  66  and 
67),  the  parietal  bone  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  roof  of  the  skull.  In 
the  ox  (A,  p.  272),  not  the  smalle.st  portion  of  it  appears  on  the  superior 
part  of  the  head  ; but  it  is  found  at  the  back  of  it,  usurping  the  place  of  the 
occipital  bone,  giving  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  par- 
ticularly to  its  strong  supporting  ligament  (m,  p.  272).  It,  however,  spreads 
along  the  side  below  the  horn,  giving  it  some  support;  and  it  unites 
there,  as  in  the  horse,  with  the  temporal  bone,  and  contributes  to  the 
strength  of  the  ])urt. 

Tfie  Temporal  bonee. — These  bones  (g,  p.  272  and  273)  have  no  stress 
upon  them  in  cattle  ; they  are  therefore  small,  deep  in  the  temporal  fossa, 
and  destitute  of  the  squamous  suture.  The  most  important  difference  is 
the  form  of  the  superficial  cavity  which  receives  the  head  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  lateral  grinding  motion  of 
rumination. 

The  Ocripilal  hone. — This  bone  is,  in  the  ox,  deprived  of  almost  all  its 
importance.  There  is  no  crest,  no  tuberosity,  and  very  small  condyles  for 
attachment  to  the  neck ; and  even  its  base,  although  a little  widened,  is 
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much  curtsiUd  in  lengtii.  It,  however,  itill  contains  the  great  foramen 
through  which  the  spinal  marrow  escapes  from  the  skull  (i,  p.  272,  and 
d and  I,  p.  273.)  There  are  two  foramina  for  the  passage  of  nerves. 

The  Sphenoid  and  Ethmoid  bones  are  in  the  same  relative  situation. 
The  pteriguid  processes  of  the  former  are  much  larger  than  in  the  ;horse 
(o,  p.  273).  In  the  ethmoid  bone  (r,  p.  273,)  there  is  no  such  mate- 
rial or  practical  difference. 


THE  BRAIN. 

All  these  bones  unite  to  form  the  cranial  cavity,  and  in  which  the  brain 
is  contained.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  same  membranes ; but,  compar- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  two  animals,  the  brain  of  the  ox  is  not  more  than 
one-liaif  the  size  of  that  of  the  horse.  The  medullary  substance  which 
forms  the  roots  of  the  nerves  is  as  large,  and  some  of  the  nerves,  and 
particularly  the  olfactory  nerve,  or  that  of  smell,  are  as  much  deve- 
loped ; the  deficiency  is  in  the  cineritious  part — that  part  which  we  ven- 
tured to  consider  as  connected  with,  the  intellectual  principle.  The 
medullary  substance  is  that  by  which  impressions  made  by  surrounding 
objects  are  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  received  there,  and  the  volitions  of 
the  mind  transmitted,  and  motion  given  to  every  part : the  cineritious  is  that 
portion  where  the  impressions  are  received,  and  registered,  and  pondered 
upon,  and  made  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  from  which 
the  mandates  of  the  will  proceed.  Now  the  senses  of  the  ox  are  as  acute 
as  those  of  the  horse ; he  sees  as  clearly,  hears  as  quickly,  and  has  the 
sense  of  smelling  in  greater  perfection  ; but  he  has  not  half  the  sagacity. 
He  partly  has  it  not,  because  he  does  not  receive  the  education  of  the 
horse;  but  more,  because  nature,  by  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  intellec- 
tual portion  of  the  brain,  has  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  much  improve- 
ment. Yet  the  difference  is  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind.  We  have  endea- 
voured to  prove,  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  work,  that  he  possesses 
sufficient  intellect  to  qualify  him  for  the  situation  in  which  nature  has 
placed  him,  and  to  enable  him  to  render  us  all  the  service  that  we  can 
justly  require  of  him.  We  ventured  to  go  farther  than  that,  and  to  show 
that  when  education  lent  her  aid,  and  too  wide  a held  was  not  opened,  the 
ox  would  display  sagacity  and  docility  for  which  the  common  observer 
would  not  give  him  credit  Shall  we  somewhat  enliven  a dry  part  of  our 
work  by  adding  one  or  two  additional  anecdotes  to  those  already  related  ? 

THE  INTEtUOENCB  OF  OXEN. 

First — maternal  affection,  mixed  with  a process  of  reasoning  : — A person 
was  walking  through  a field,  when  a cow  ran  towards  him,  lowing 
most  piteously.  For  a moment  he  was  alarmed,  and  the  suspicion  of 
madness  occurred  to  him ; but  when  she  came  near  to  him,  she  turned, 
and  went  back  the  way  she  had  come,  looking  earnestly  at  him  and  lowing. 
He  wondered,  but  passed  on.  Again  she  came  close  to  him,  gazed 
anxiously  at  him,  and  then  lowing,  trotted  away  in  the  same  direction. 
His  curiosity  was  now  roused,  and  be  followeil  her.  She  led  him  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  field,  where  her  calf  had  fallen  into  the  ditch,  and  was 
nearly  drowned.  He  rescued  the  little  animal,  and  the  mother  expressed 
her  joy  in  many  an  awkward  but  expressive  gambol. 

Next — attachment  to  their  keepers  ; — ‘ Two  biparies,  or  carriers  of  grain 
and  merchandise  on  the  backs  of  buffaloes,  were  driving  a loaded  string  of 
these  animals  from  Palamow  to  Chittrah,  When  they  were  come  within 
a few  miles  of  the  latter  place,  a tiger  seized  upon  tlie  man  in  the  rear, 
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which  was  seen  by  a gudUah  (herdsman),  who  wag  watching  a herd  'of 
buffaloes  grazing.  He  boldly  ran  to  the  [man’s  assistance,  and  cut  the 
tiger  very  severely  with  his  sword,  who  immediately  dropped  the  bipsu'ie 
and  seized  the  herdsman.  His  buffaloes  observing  it,  attacked  the  tiger, 
and  rescued  the  herdsman;  and  they  tossed  the  tiger  about  from  one  to  the 
other  until  they  killed  him.  Their  aid  was,  however,  ineffectual ; for, 
although  the  biparie  recovered,  the  herdsman  died.’ 

Every  farm -yard  has  anecdotes  of  the  attachment  of  cattle  to  particular 
persons,  and  the  power  which  they  have  over  them.  A cow  has  often 
retained  her  milk  day  after  day  until  her  udder  has  been  distended  to  the 
utmost,  and  would  suffer  no  one  to  approach  and  milk  her,  until  her  fa- 
vourite dairy-maid  returned.  In  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  we 
do  not  know  that  there  were  illustrations  of  this  strength  of  attachment, 
or  of  extraordinary  sagacity,  but  there  were  numerous  ones  of  the  most 
perfect  docility. 

One  anecdote  more,  illustrative  of  the  reasoning  faculty  in  these  ani- 
mals. A gentleman  near  Laggan,  in  Scotland,  had  a bull  which  grazed 
with  the  cows  in  the  open  meadows.  As  fences  are  scarcely  known 
in  that  part,  a buy  was  kept  to  watch  lest  the  cattle  should  trespass  on 
the  neighbouring  fields  and  destroy  the  corn.  The  boy  was  fat  and 
drowsy,  and  was  often  found  asleep ; he  was  of  course  chastised  when- 
ever the  cattle  trespassed.  Warned  by  this,  he  kept  a long  switch,  and 
revenged  himself  upon  them  with  an  unsparing  hand,  if  they  exceeded 
their  boundary. 

The  bull  seemed  to  have  observed  with  concern  the  consequence  of  their 
transgression  ; and,  as  he  had  no  horns,  he  used  to  strike  the  cows  with  his 
hard  forehead,  and  thus  punish  them  severely  if  any  one  crossed  the 
boundary.  In  the  meantime  he  set  them  a good  example  himself,  never 
once  entering  upon  tlie  forbidden  grounds,  and  placing  himself  before  the 
cows  in  a threatening  attitude  if  they  approached  it  At  length,  his  ho- 
nesty and  vigilance  became  so  obvious,  that  the  boy  was  employed  in 
weeding  and  other  business,  without  fear  of  their  misbehaviour  in  bis 
absence. 

We  will  not  push  the  argument  too  far.  The  ox  has  but  one-half  the 
bulk  of  brain  of  the  horse,  and  not  more  than  one-half  of  his  intelligence  ; 
and  we  shall  see  in  another  part  of  our  series,  that  the  horse  has  not  one- 
half  of  the  comparative  bulk  of  brain  of  the  dog,  and  certainly  not  one- 
half  of  his  sagacity  and  fidelity:  therefore  the  dog  is  our  companion  and 
friend,  as  much  as  our  servant ; the  horse  is  employed  in  some  of  the 
upper  and  more  important  departments  of  our  service  ; while  the  ox  occu- 
pies an  inferior  rank — but  he,  nevertheless,  is  our  servant,  and  has  sufficient 
capacity  to  perform  the  duties  we  require  of  him.  The  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  rest — the  difference  that  pervades  all  nature — is  in 
degree,  and  not  in  kind.  He  is,  therefore,  not  so  despicable  as  many 
imagine  him  lo  be,  and  he  deserves  better  treatment  than  he  sometimes 
receives.  Except  in  some  districts,  where  be  is  used  for  the  plough  and 
on  the  road,  and  where  he  displays  stoutness  and  docility  equal  to  any 
horse,  (it  is  true,  indeed,  that  no  great  degree  of  intellectual  power  is 
required  for  this,)  we  have  degraded  him  to  a state  in  which  he  has  little 
concern  with  anything  beside  his  food,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 
In  a country  like  ours,  and  with  better  servants  at  our  command,  that  is 
the  situation  which  he  ought  to  occupy  ; but  if  it  were  needed,  he  baa  in- 
tellectual power  far  superior  to  this ; he  occasionally  displays  the  germ  of 
every  social  affection ; and  the  knowledge  of  this  should  give  us  a kind- 
lier feeling  towards  him,  and  protect  him  from  many  an  abuse. 
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FECULURITIEB  OF  THE  BRAIN  OF  THE  OX. 

Of  the  peculiarities  of  the  brain  of  the  ox  we  will  sa;  little,  for  they 
are  unconnected  with  that  which  is  the  main  object  of  our  treatise,  the 
■ useful  knowledge’  of  the  animal ; but  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  brain, 
under  the  cerebellum,  or  little  brain,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
spinal  chord,  (see  p.  68,  ‘ Horse,’)  is  a condensation  of  medullary  matter, 
(the  medulla  oblongata,)  whence  proceed  the  nerves  that  are  connected 
with  the  involuntary  motions  of  life,  and  by  which  the  heart  beats,  and 
the  lungs  play,  and  the  intestines  propel  the  food.  In  the  horse  it  is  nearly 
double  the  proportionate  size  of  the  same  part  in  the  human  being,  be- 
cause the  heart  will  often  have  to  propel,  and  the  lungs  to  purify,  a greater 
quantity  of  blood,  in  order  to  enable  that  animal  to  support  a degree  of 
exertion  rarely  required  from  the  human  being.  In  cattle  this  part  is, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  of  yet  greater  bulk,  for  he  has  to 
contribute  to  the  food  of  man,  while  living  and  when  dead ; and  the 
heart  must  strongly  beat,  and  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  must  be  con- 
stantly and  actively  at  work,  in  order  to  furnish  the  requisite  quantity  of 
milk  when  living,  and  the  expected  abundance  of  flesh  and  fat  when  con- 
signed to  slaughter. 

The  ox,  however,  is,  in  a maimer,  exempt  from  labour.  Even  in  the 
districts  of  our  own  country,  in  which  he  is  employed  on  the  farm  or  the 
road,  his  work,  although  not  always  light,  is  slow,  and  it  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  horse.  At  the  termination  of  this  medulla  oblongata, 
\q,  p.  68,  * Horse,')  commences  the  spinal  chord,  whence  proceed  all  the 
nerves  connected  with  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  body.  Now  although 
the  medulla  oblongata  is  proportionally  larger  in  the  ox  Ilian  in  the  horse, 
for  the  reason  we  have  just  stated,  the  spinal  cord  is  considerably  smaller, 
because  so  much  muscular  power  is  not  needed.  To  the  comparative 
anatomist,  this  is  a most  valuable  proof  bow  admirably  each  animal  is 
adapted  to  his  situation  and  destiny ; and  these  comparisons  cannot  be 
devoid  of  interest  to  any  one  wbo  has  been  accustomed  to  the  observation 
and  study  of  the  works  of  nature. 

THE  EAR. 

Two  of  the  senses,  hearing  and  sight,  have  their  residence  in  the  head : 
of  them,  therefore,  we  shall  next  speak. 

In  homed  cattle,  where  the  ears  are  often  comparatively  small,  and, 
on  account  of  their  situation,  limited  in  their  motions,  and  can  be  seldom 
erect,  they  are  little  regarded.  The  bull  has  usually  the  shorter  horn 
and  the  larger  ear ; and  in  some  breeds,  and  partieularly  the  Kyloe,  and 
the  Kyloe  bull  more  especially,  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  the 
head. 

In  polled  cattle,  the  ear  of  a fair  size  but  not  too  large,  freely  moveable 
and  well-fringed,  corresponds  with  the  beautifully  curled  forehead,  and  is 
considered  to  be  a point  of  some  importance.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son’s Angus  cow  (p.  169)  will  illustrate  our  meaning ; while  the  snake- 
head  and  large  ears  of  the  Sutfolk  cow,  (p.  176,)  and  even  in  a horned 
beast,  the  disproportionate  length  of  the  ears  in  the  Ayrshire  cow,  (p.  128,) 
will  show  how  much  they  can  diminish  the  beauty  of  the  animal.  In  the 
Ayrshire  bull,  however,  (p.  129,)  the  ears  are  a great  addition  to  his  noble 
countenance.  A large  ear  would  be  generally  objected  to,  as  indicating 
coarseness  of  form,  and  possibly  of  flesh.  The  only  advantage  of  a large 
ear  would  be,  that  it  might  be  better  able  to  discharge  one  of  its  functions, 
and  rather  an  unexpected  one,  to  guard  the  eyes  from  injury.  A person 
cannot  long  observe  an  ox,  without  admiring  the  adroit  use  he  makes  of 
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his  ears  for  this  purpose : but  even  the  weight  of  the  ear  would  probably 
interfere  with  the  requisite  rapidity  of  motion.  The  ear  of  the  ox  is  fur- 
nished with  two  additional  muscles,  apparently  for  this  purpose. 

The  internal  mechanism  of  the  ear  is  similar  to  that  of  the  horse,  of 
which  an  ample  description  has  been  given  in  the  treatise  on  that  animal. 
The  osselets  of  the  ear  are,  however,  larger  than  they  are  in  the  horse,  and 
so  are  the  semicircular  canals ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ox  has  any 
acuter  sense  of  hearing  than  the  horse. 

DIBEASSS  OF  THE  EAR. 

The  ears  of  cattle  are  comparatively  exempt  from  disease.  The  pas- 
sage into  the'ear  is  more  tortuous  and  better  guarded  with  hair  than  in 
the  horse,  and  no  ignorant,  brutal  fellow  sets  to  work  to  burn  that  hair. 
Also  the  irregularities  of  the  conch  are  larger  and  more  abrupt.  The  incon- 
veniences which  arise  from  the  introduction  of  insects  into  the  ear  seldom 
occur.  To  contusions,  however,  these  organs  are  much  exposed,  pro- 
ducing swelling,  abscess,  and  deafness.  Fomentations  will  afford  the 
principal  means  of  relief  or  cure,  with  occasional  washing  out  of  the  ear 
with  warm  water,  or  soap  and  water,  and  the  application  of  a weak  solution 
of  Goulard,  while  much  inflammation  remains,  and  of  a still  weaker  solu- 
tion of  alum,  when  the  inflammation  has  subsided. 

Simple  inflammation  of  the  ear  is  a somewhat  rare  disease  in  cattle.  It 
is  recognized  by  the  animal  carrying  his  head  a little  on  one  side ; 
this  is  plainly  referrible  to  the  ear  from  the  heat  and  tenderness  of  its  base 
both  within  and  without,  and  a kind  of  immobility  of  the  ear,  resulting 
from  the  pain  which  the  animal  sufl'ers  in  moving  it.  Bleeding  from  the 
jugular,  a dose  of  physic,  and  fomentations  applied  to  the  part,  will  usu- 
ally give  relief ; and  afterwards  a lotion  composed  of  a drachm  of  the  ex- 
tract of  lead  and  the  same  quantity  of  laudanum  added  to  four  ounces  of 
water : a little  of  this  may  be  poured  into  the  ear,  and  the  ear  gently 
moulded,  so  that  the  lotion  shall  find  its  way  to  every  part  of  it 

Sometimes  the  beast  appears  to  be  very  much  annoyed  by  an  itching  of 
the  ear.  On  examination  a dry  scurfiness  will  be  found  spreading  over  a 
greater  or  less  part  of  the  skin  of  the  inside  of  the  ear.  That  which  we 
will  denominate  the  ‘ healing  ointment’  will  aflbrd  the  most  ready  cure.  A 
little  of  it  must  be  gently  but  well  rubbed  into  the  inside  of  the  ear,  until 
the  scurfy  skin  is  evidently  softened,  and  this  must  be  repeated  daily. 
The  healing  ointment  is  thus  composed  ; — melt  together  four  pounds  of 
lard,  and  one  of  common  resin  ; set  them  by  to  cool,  and  when  they 
begin  to  thicken,  stir  in  one  pound  of  calamine  powder,  rubbed  down  to  a 
state  of  the  greatest  possible  fineness.  In  a very  few  instances  a collec- 
tion of  fluid  will  appear  between  the  cartilage  and  the  inner  skin  of  the 
ear.  The  tumour  must  be  opened  from  end  to  end. 

Still  more  rarely  fungous  granulations  spring  up  from  the  base  of  the 
ear.  They  must  be  cut  down  with  the  knife.  A strong  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  must  then  be  applied  over  the  exposed  surface,  and  an 
alum  wash,  not  too  strong,  afterwards  used. 

THE  EYE. 

The  orbit  of  the  eye  is  of  a quadrilateral  shape  in  the  ox,  (A,  p.  272,)  and 
very  strongly  formed  above,  to  defend  it  from  the  violence  to  which,  from 
its  situation,  it  is  too  much  exposed,  and  below,  in  order  to  protect  the 
lacrymal  sac,  and  the  commencement  of  the  canal  through  which  the 
superfluous  moisture  flows  from  the  eye  to  the  nose.  The  orbit,  and  par- 
ticularly the  upper  part,  the  superciliary  ridge,  is  very  subject  to  fracture. 
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and  more  so  in  tlie  ox  than  in  the  horse.  Tlie  same  mode  of  treatment 
must  be  pursued.  The  parts  must  be  placed  in  their  nuluial  situation  ; 
they  must  be  confined  there  as  well  as  they  can  be;  and  inflammation 
must  be  prevented  by  bleedin;;,  physicking,  &c. 

The  ox  is  ofiener  wounded  in  the  eye  than  the  horse  is,  whether  by 
the  horn  of  one  of  his  fellows  or  the  prong  of  the  brutal  attendant.  Here 
must  be  no  probing  to  gratify  foolish  curiosity  w ith  respect  to  the  wotuid, 
but  the  evil  must  be  condjuted  by  fomentations,  bleeding,  and  physic. 

It  is  too  much  owing  to  the  thoughtless  or  brutal  conduct  of  those  who 
have  the  management  of  cattle,  that  the  ox,  oftener  than  any  other  dome.s- 
tic  animal,  is  subject  to  bony  tumours  about  the  eyes,  or  on  the  edge  of 
the  orbit.  The  contusions  which  are  almost  daily  inflicted  on  the  face  of 
the  ox,  in  some  ill-managed  concerns,  cannot  fail  of  producing  diseases  of 
the  bone  ; and  they  mostly  take  on  the  form  of  tumours.  What  would  be- 
come of  many  of  our  oxen  that  arc  driven  to  Smithlield,  and  whose  heads 
are  covered  with  contusions,  if  that  hour  were  not  near  which  delivers 
them  from  the  barbarity  of  man  ? 

These  tumours  appear  generally  on  some  part  of  the  external  division 
of  the  orbit ; they  increase  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  ; they  take  a di- 
rection which  may  or  may  not  interfere  with  vision  ; and  occasionally  they 
bend  towards  the  eye,  and  pre.ss  upon  it,  and  are  sources  of  torture  and 
blindness.  If  the  tumour  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  and  appears 
to  be  attached  by  a kind  of  peilicle,  it  may  be  sawn  oH',  and  the  root 
touched  with  the  cautery  ; in  other  situations  we  shall  generally  be  con- 
fined to  the  use,  and  often  the  inefiectnal  use,  of  extenml  stimnlants.  The 
best  is  the  cautery.  We  shall  not  perhaps  dare  to  apply  it  directly  to  the 
part,  but  there  is  a method  by  which  we  may  obtain  the  advantage  of  a 
very  high  degree  of  temperature  without  destroying  the  skin.  An  iron  is 
to  be  prepared,  somewhat  hollowed,  and  rather  larger  than  accurately  to 
contain  the  tumour  in  its  hollow.  A piece  of  bacon-rind,  with  a liitle  of 
the  fat  attached  to  it,  is  then  to  be  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  tumour,  and  so 
as  to  cover  it ; and,  being  placed  over  it,  the  iron,  heated  nearly  red  hot,  is 
to  be  applied  upon  it,  and  firmly  held  there  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  afterwards  more  lightly  applied  until  the  rind  is  dried  or 
burned.  The  object  of  this  is  to  bring  a degree  of  heat,  far  above  that  of 
boiling  water,  but  not  so  great  as  of  red  hot  iron,  to  bear  upon  the  part. 
Oil  will  boil  at  about  600  degrees  of  Fahrenheit;  the  fat  about  the  rind  is 
healed  to  that  degree  which  will  itrobably  lie  sufficient  to  rouse  the  ab- 
sorbents, and  induce  them  to  take  up  the  bone,  without  destroying  the  life 
of  the  part ; fur  we  shall  see  presently  that  it  is  a tumour  of  a peculiar 
character.  This  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  with  intervals  of  two 
days.  Should  the  tumour  nut  diminish,  nothing  more  can  be  done ; for 
these  bony  growths  in  cattle,  arising  from  local  injury,  have  very  little 
life  in  them,  and  .soon  degenerate  into  a state  of  caries. 

Sometimes  these  tumours  spring  from  the  back  of  the  orbit,  produced 
by  the  injury  or  perforation  of  the  bone  there  by  the  point  of  a fork.  No 
cure  can  be  effected;  but  if  the  eye  should  become  evidently  painful,  and 
exhibit  marks  of  intense  inflammation,  and  then  begin  to  protrude,  there 
is  hut  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  destroy  the  animal. 

These  external  bony  tumours  frequently  ulcerate,  and  the  bone  becomes 
carious.  No  possible  good  can  be  done  here,  and  humanity  and  interest 
require  us  to  put  a speedy  termination  to  the  sutierings  of  the  animal. 

The  eyes  are  placed  more  on  the  sides  of  the  face  than  in  the  horse; 
fur  the  ox,  in  a state  of  nature,  being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  ferocious 
animals,  needs  an  extended  field  of  vision  in  order  that  he  may  perceive 
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the  approach  of  danfter  from  every  quarter.  lie  is  oftener  the  pursued 
than  the  pursuer,  am!  therefore  reipiires  a lateral,  instead  of  a somewhat 
forward  direction  of  the  eyes.  The  eyes  are  |irominent,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  field  of  vision,  and  they  arc  rendered  thus  prominent  by  the 
mass  of  fat  which  is  accumulated  at  the  back  of  them.  A prominent  eye 
is  reckoned  a pood  point  in  a beast ; it  shows  the  mapnitude  of  this  mass 
offal,  and  therefore  the  probability  of  fat  being  accumulated  elsewhere. 
This  prominence,  however,  should  not  be  accompanied  by  a ferocious  or 
unquiet  look  ; for  breeders  have  agreed  that  neither  the  grazing  nor  the 
milkiii'T  beast  can  have  too  placid  a countenance,  or  be  too  quiet  and  do- 
cile ill  her  habits. 


THE  EYELIDS  AND  THEIR  DISEASES. 

The  eye  is  supported  and  covered  by  the  lids,  which  were  designed 
to  answer  the  same  purposes  as  in  the  horse,  viz.,  to  close  at  the  approach 
of  danser,  and  so  atford  considerable  protection  to  the  eye;  to  supply  it 
with  that  moisture  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  its  transparency;  to 
defend  it  from  the  light  when  diseased ; and  to  droop  over  it,  and  permit 
the  animal  to  enjoy  the  repose  which  nature  requires.  At  the  edge  of  each 
of  the  lids  is  a cartilage,  to  preserve  their  form,  and  to  enable  them  to  close 
accurately;  and  along  these  edges  are  numerous  little  openings,  which  pour 
out  an  unctuous  fluid  that  defends  them  from  the  acrimony  of  the  tears. 

Cattle  are  very  subject  to  a pustular  eruption  on  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids, accompanied  sometimes  by  great  soreness,  and  considerable  ulcera- 
tion. It  bids  defiance  to  every  application,  except  the  mild  nitrated 
ointment  of  mercury,  and  occasionally  it  does  not  yield  even  to  that ; yet, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  it  frequently  flisappears  spontaneously.  It 
indicates  a foul  hahit  of  body,  and  is  often  connected  with  mange ; and 
unless  proper  means  are  taken,  it  will  assuredly  return  in  the  following 
spring.  Purges  of  sulphur  will  be  found  useful  ; but  if  the  animal  is  so 
fond  of  a mash,  as  not  to  refuse  one  with  a powder  in  it.  a course  of  altera- 
tive medicine  will  be  most  serviceable.  The  powder  should  consist  of  one 
purl  of  .'Ethiop’s  mineral,  two  of  nitre,  and  four  of  sulphur ; and  should 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  every  night,  according 
to  the  age  and  size  of  the  beast. 

Warts  on  the  eyelids  arc  best  removed  by  the  scissors — the  root  being 
afterwards  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  ox  has  the  same  contrivance  as  the  horse  for  cleansing  the  eye 
from  annoying  substances.  A flat  piece  of  cartilage,  of  a semicircular 
form,  is  placed  within  the  corner  of  the  eye.  No  muscular  apparatus  is 
attached  to  it;  but  when  its  use  is  required,  the  eye  is  drawn  back  by 
the  retractor  muscle,  and  the  mass  of  fat  at  the  inner  side  of  the  eye  is 
forced  forward,  and  drives  the  haw  before  it  over  the  eye.  When  the  re- 
tractor ceases  to  act,  the  fatty  substance  returns  to  its  place,  and  again 
draws  back  the  haw  within  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

This  part  of  the  eye  is  more  disposed  to  disease  in  the  ox  than  in  the 
horse.  The  little  portion  of  fleshy  substance  towards  the  inner  edge  of  the 
cartilage,  and  the  caruncle,  or  small  fleshy  body,  placed  at  the  corner  of 
the  eye  to  give  a proper  direction  to  the  tears,  take  on  inflammation 
from  sympathy  with  the  eye  generally,  or  from  some  injury  done  to  them- 
selves, or  from  the  irritation  of  dust  or  gravel ; they  swell  prodigiously, 
and  the  haw  is  protruded  over  the  eye,  and  cannot  return.  IJIccration 
soon  begins  to  appear,  and  a fungous  growth  springs  up.  Sometimes 
this  seems  to  be  as  a kind  of  epizootic.  I have  seen  more  than  a dozen 
Steers  on  one  farm  with  the  caruncle  on  the  bulb  of  the  haw  thus  pro- 
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Iriulcd,  iilperatod,  nml  much  cnlarprerl,  in  consequence  of  a funirous  (rrowth 
on  it;  nml  there  has  sometimes  been  caries  of  the  cartilage.  Eiery 
means  shoiihl  he  ndopteil  to  save  this  part,  for  the  removal  of  it  will  in- 
convenience ami  torment  the  animal  as  loiiff  as  he  lives. 

If  the  disease  is  connected  with  intlatnmation  of  the  eye  {renerally,  all 
will  subside  with  that  inflammation,  and  this  inav  he  hastenetl  by  the  ap- 
plication of  aOonlaid  wash,  or  dihiteil  tincture  of  opium.  If  it  appears  to 
be  a disease  originally  of  the  part  itself,  the  zinc  lotion  must  be  diligently 
used,  (two  grains  of  white  vitriol  dissolved  in  an  ooiice  of  water,  atid  the 
vitriol  gradually  increased  to  four  grains  ; the  application  of  it  contined  as 
much  us  possible  to  the  part,  and  the  liquid  not  beitrg  suffered  to  get  to  the 
sound  part  of  the  eve).  A perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  zinc  wash  will 
often  do  wonders.  VVheti  it  seems  to  lose  its  power,  a lotion  of  corrosive 
stiblimate  may  be  adopted,  first  of  the  strength  of  lialfa  grain  to  an  outtce 
of  water,  and  gradually  increased  to  two  grains. 

If,  after  all,  it  becomes  necessary  to  extirpate  the  part,  the  beast  must 
be  cast;  an  assistant  must  keep  open  the  eye  with  his  fingers;  a crooked 
needle,  armed  with  strong  silk,  must  be  passed  through  the  cartilage,  by 
means  of  which  the  part  may  be  drawn  out  as  far  as  possible;  and  then, 
with  a pair  of  crooked  scissors,  the  haw  may  he  neatly  dissected  out.  If 
the  ulceration  has  extended  to  any  of  the  parts  behind,  or  to  the  neigh- 
bouring tissues,  they  also  must  be  removed.  Considerable  bleeding  will 
probably  follow  the  operation,  and  some  inflammation  of  the  neighbouring 
parts ; but  they  must  be  subdued  by  proper  means.  If  fungus  should 
sprout,  it  mu.st  be  touched  with  the  caustic  ; but  there  is  little  danger 
attending  the  operation. 

The  eyelids  are  more  subject  to  disease  in  the  ox  than  in  any  other  do- 
mestic animal.  If  any  foreign  Ixxly  gets  into  the  eye,  and  remains  long 
there,  the  eyelids  never  fail  to  partake  of  the  irritation ; they  become 
hot  and  tender,  and  very  much  thickened.  Sometimes  the  eyelid  will 
continue  thickened  after  the  inflammation  of  the  eye  has  subsided. 
Fomentations  will  be  indicated  here.  Occasionally  there  is  oedematous 
swelling  of  the  eyelid,  and  especially  where  the  pasture  is  damp  and 
marshy.  These  enlargements  are  too  little  thought  of,  and  left  to  nature 
to  relieve;  but  they  indicate  a certain  degree  of  general  debility,  and  a 
disposition  in  the  eyes  to  lake  on  disease.  We  have  seen  many  old  cattle 
whose  eyelids  were  either  distended  with  fluid  infiltrated  into  the  cellular 
texture,  or  from  which  a portion  of  the  fluid  had  been  removed  by  absorp- 
tion, but  a deposit  remained,  indicated  by  the  impression  of  the  finger 
being  left  upon  the  lid.  These  cattle  were  always  more  or  less  out  of 
condition,  or  wouhl  not  fatten  kindly,  or  had  lately  had  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  or  were  attacked  by  it  soon  afterwards. 

A curious  appearance — we  can  scarcely  call  it  a disease — has  been  ob- 
served in  the  eyelids  of  fat  bullocks.  They  have  been  emphysematous. 
A certain  portion  of  gas  has  been  infiltrated  into  the  cellular  tissue.  It  is 
said  that  in  France  this  has,  now  and  then,  been  the  consequence  of  the 
rogueries  of  cattle-dealers.  When  there  have  beeti  too  many  hnllows,  or 
.salient  points,  about  the  cattle,  a perforation  has  been  made  through  the 
skin,  a little  pipe  introduced,  and  a quantum  stiff,  of  air  blown  into  the 
cellular  substance,  a portion  of  which,  by  degrees,  found  its  way  into  the 
eyelitls.  We  do  not  believe  that  tricks  like  these  are  attempted  here; 
although  we  shall  have  to  expose  not  a few  of  the  dishonest  and  brutal 
practices  of  cattle-dealers.  It  this  natural  emphysema  is  supposed  to  be 
a dissight,  a slight  scarification  may  be  made  on  the  lid,  and  the  gas  gra- 
dually pressed  out. 
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The  eye  of  the  ox  Generally  is  larger  and  flatter  than  that  of  the  horse, 
but  the  transparent  cornea  is  more  convex.  The  pupil  is  of  a transverse 
oblong  form  ; and  the  iris  is  dark,  but  somewhat  varying  with  the  colour 
of  the  animal.  The  inner  coiistniction  is  the  same  us  that  of  the  horse, 
and  the  diseases  have  too  much  aflinity. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  cornea  of  the  ox  being  so  convex,  and  the  lens 
also  more  than  usually  convex,  that  many  cattle  appear  to  be  short- 
sighted, at  least  while  they  are  young.  Every  one  accustomed  to  cattle 
must  have  observed  how  close  the  herd  generally,  and  the  steers  and 
heifers  particularly,  will  approach  to  a stranger,  before  they  appear  to 
have  made  a satisfactory  examination  of  him. 

OPHTHALMIA. 

Ophthalmia  is  as  frequent  in  the  ox  as  in  the  horse.  When  it  can  be 
removed,  it  is  by  the  same  means  as  in  the  horse,  and  in  other  cases  it 
is  equally  obstinate.  It  has  the  same  periodical  character,  and  will  disap- 
pear and  return  until  it  has  its  natural  termination — blindness.  The 
cases  of  simple  ophthalmia,  however,  proceeding  from  the  introduction 
of  foreign  bodies  into  the  eyes,  blows,  or  being  the.  accompaniment  of 
other  diseases,  and  then  yielding  to  medical  treatment,  are  more  numerous 
in  the  ox  than  in  the  horse,  and  therefore,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  in 
the  early  stage  to  distinguish  the  oue  from  the  other,  the  disease  may  be 
attacked  with  more  confidence. 

The  means  of  cure  are  the  same,  bleeding  and  physic,  as  the  constitu- 
tional treatment ; and  fomentations,  cold  lotions — opium,  in  the  form 
of  the  vinous,  or  the  dilute  spirituous  tincture — saturnine  lotions — zinc 
lotions,  as  local  applications ; the  opium  during  the  acute  stage,  the  lead 
resorted  to  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  begins  to  subside,  and  the  zinc  us 
a tonic,  when  the  inflammation  is  nearly  subdued.  The  chief  difference 
in  the  mode  of  treatment  is  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  tunic 
lotion  somewhat  sooner  for  the  ox  than  would  be  deemed  prudent  for  the 
horse.  The  increased  strength  of  the  vascular  system  in  the  ox  will 
account  fur  this:  inflammatory  diseases  speedily  run  their  course  in  these 
animals ; and  debility,  whether  general  nr  local,  treads  closely  on  the 
heels  of  undue  action. 

The  periodical  nature  of  the  disease  being  once  apparent,  the  proprietor 
should  be  immediately  informed  of  the  state  of  the  case,  that  he  may  at 
once  send  the  animal  to  the  butcher,  or  hasten  to  prepare  it  for  sale;  and 
there  is  one  tact  that  cannot  lie  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
breeder,  that  ophthalmia  is  as  certainly  hereditary  in  cattle  as  it  is  in  the 
horse. 

other  diseases  of  the  eye. 

There  is  a singular  disease  of  the  eye,  which  cannot  properly  be  called 
ophthalmia,  that  is  sometimes  epizootic  among  cattle,  and  sadly  frightens 
the  owner  when  it  first  appears.  Young  cattle  pasturing  on  wet  and 
woody  ground  are  suddenly  seized  with  swellings  of  the  tongue  and 
throat,  and  eruptions  about  the  membrane  of  the  mouth.  At  tlie  same 
time  the  eyes  become  intensely  inflamed,  and  superficial  ulcers  appear  on 
the  cornea.  The  cow-leech  is  sent  for  in  haste,  and  he,  thinking  that  des- 
perate cases  require  desperate  remedies,  applies  his  caustic  or  his  astringent 
lotions.  He  adds  fuel  to  fire,  the  inflammation  grows  more  intense,  and 
several  of  the  cattle  become  blind.  A little  experience  would  have  taught 
him  that  this  was  only  one  of  nature’s  methods,  a rather  singular  one 
indeed,  of  getting  rid  of  something  that  oflended  the  constitution  ; and  that 
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his  wisest  way  would  be  to  let  her  pretty  nearly  alone.  The  skilful  prac- 
titioner foments  with  warm  water,  or,  if  the  eyes  are  closed,  perhaps  he 
applies  an  evaporating  lotion  of  cold  water  with  a little  spirit,  and  possibly 
he  gives  gentle  physic ; and  he  soon  has  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  inflam- 
mation disappearing,  and  the  ulcers  gradually  healing,  the  process  of  which 
he  somewhat  hastens  by  a very  weak  zinc  wash. 

The  os  is  subject  to  Cataract,  but  it  is  not  often  seen,  because  periodical 
ophthalmia  is  not  so  frequent  in  him  as  in  the  horse  ; and  as  soon  as  the 
existence  of  that  disease  is  ascertained,  the  animal  is  prepared  for  slaughter  ; 
yet  there  are  few  herds  in  which  there  Is  nut  found  a beast  with  cataract  in 
one  eye. 

Gutta  SERENA,  or  palsy  of  the  optic  nerve, — blindness  in  one  or  both  eyes, 
yet  the  perfect  transparency  of  the  eye  preserved, — is  a disease  of  rare 
occurrence  among  cattle,  and  partly  for  a similar  reason,  that  it  is  no 
sooner  recognized  than  the  beast  is  destroyed.  A blind  horse  may  be 
useful  for  many  purposes,  a blind  ox  is  good  for  nothing. 

Cancer  of  the  eye,  or  a perfect  change  of  the  mechanism  of  the  eye 
into  a fleshy,  half-decomposed  substance  that  ulcerates  and  wastes  away, 
or  from  which  fungous  gn>wtbs  spring  that  can  never  lie  checked,  is  a 
disease  of  occasional  occurrence.  The  remedy  would  be  extirpation  of  the 
eye,  if  it  were  deemed  worth  while  to  attempt  it. 

A very  curious  disease  of  the  eye  has  in  a few  instances  been  observed. 
The  common  symptoms  of  ophthalmia  appear,  as  injection  of  the  conjunctiva, 
dimness  of  the  cornea,  weeping,  and  swelling  of  the  lids.  These  arc  properly 
attended  to,  but  the  inflammation  increases ; and,  on  very  close  examina- 
tion, a small  white  worm,  about  the  size  of  a hair  and  an  inch  in  length, 
is  found  swimming  in  the  aqueous  humour,  or  that  fluid  which  is  imme- 
diately behind  the  cornea.  Now  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  only  way 
to  get  rid  of,  or  to  destroy  this  worm,  is  to  puncture  the  cornea,  and  let  it 
out ; and  this  method  has  been  resorted  to.  In  some  cases,  however,  not 
many  days  pass  before  another  worm  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  to  be  performed  a second  time,  and  the  horse  eventually  loses  that 
eye.  A veterinary  surgeon,  Mr.  Chaignaud,  who  seems  to  have  had  most 
experience  about  this,  says,  that  three  or  four  days  before  the  appearance  of 
the  worms,  one  or  two  minute  bodies,  of  a reddish  white  colour,  are  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  He  also  says  that  the  dis- 
ease appears  about  June,  and  is  not  seen  after  December.  We  confess  that 
the  malady  has  not  fallen  under  our  observation ; but  in  a work  on 
British  cattle,  every  disease,  of  which  there  is  authentic  record,  should 
be  described.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  these  animalcules  getting  into 
the  eye,  for  there  are  undisputed  instances  of  their  passing  through  the 
smallest  capillaries,  and  being  found  in  almost  every  tissue. 

fracture  of  the  skull. 

One  class  of  the  diseases  of  the  head  to  which  cattle  arc  exposed  will 
fall  under  the  title  of  compression  of,  or  pressure  upon,  the  brain.  Although 
it  is  a curious  fact,  that  portions  of  the  external  or  cineritious  part  of  the 
brain  may  be  cut  away  without  the  animal  being  conscious  of  it,  yet  the 
slightest  pressure  cannot  be  made  upon  the  brain  without  impairment  of 
consciousness,  or  loss  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  A curious 
illustration  of  this  occurred  to  a veterinary  surgeon.  Notwithstanding 
the  protection  which  the  divided  plates  of  the  frontal  bones  together  with 
the  interposed  elastic  bony  walls  afford,  the  horn  of  a vicious  beast  will 
sometimes  do  mischief,  it  had  penetrated  both  plates  in  the  head  of  a 
cow,  but  she  was  seen  grazing  as  usual,  with  a greasy  bloody  fluid  running 
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from  the  nostril.  The  finder  was  incautiously  introduced  to  ascertain  the 
depth  of  the  wound,  when  the  cow  fell  as  by  a stroke  of  li^htninj^;  but 
after  lyinp:  two  or  tlnce  seconds  insensible,  slie  |;ol  up  and  l>e|2;un  to  ^ruze 
a^uin.  She  fed  and  ruininated  for  two  days,  ami  then,  on  bein;^  taken  out 
to  the  water,  she  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  stable  than  she  be^an  to  turn 
slowly  round  and  n>tind  from  the  left  to  the  ri«;ht.  She  was  stopped,  and 
led  a Utile  farther  on,  when  she  coinintMicejl  the  same  rotat4»ry  motion 
and  in  the  same  direction.  She  was  immediately  destroyed  ; the  horn  had 
penetrated  ttce))  into  the  brain,  and  almost  to  tlte  base  ofit. 

The  very  construction  of  the  skull  of  the  ox,  which  *ylves  a decree  of 
security  from  ordinary  danger,  deprives  us  of  a valuable  means  of  relief, 
in  case  of  compression  of  the  brain  from  fracture.  In  the  hiiinun  beiii^, 
and  in  some  silnations  in  the  horse,  a hole  may  be  made  with  a trephine 
at  a little  distance  from  the  depressed  portion  of  the  bone,  and  then  a 
slightly  curved  unyielding  piece  of  iron  introduced,  which,  aclinjf  on  the 
principle  of  the  lever,  raises  the  depressed  bone  to  its  proper  situation. 
Th  Ls  duiihlv  plate  of  the  frontal,  and  the  distance  interposed  between  tlie 
two  |)lates,  renders  it  impossible  to  use  such  an  instrument  willi  success 
on  the  ox,  and  therefore  the  animal  should  always  he  consigned  to 
slaugliter. 

ON  HYDATIDS  AND  TUAIOURS  IN  THE  RRAIN. 

The  sheep  is  subject  to  a disease  strangely  termed  turnsick,  in  wliich 
the  animal  goes  round  and  round  in  the  same  way  as  the  cow  with  tlie 
fractured  skull.  The  cause  of  this  peculiar  motion  has  been  satisfactorily 
traced  to  an  animacule,  called  an  hydatid,  pressing  upon  the  brain,  and 
many  strange  operations  have  been  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  remove  or 
destroy  the  parasite. 

Tlie  cow  will  .sometimes  exhibit  the  same  symptoms.  First,  some  deirree 
oflever  comes  on — she  perliaps  scarcely  eats — rumination  is  sns|iemled — 
tlie  muzzle  is  dry — the  ears  and  roots  of  the  horns  hot — llic  hrcalliing 
luboriinis,  anil  the  liuir  rough.  It  is  fever  without  any  evident  local 
determination.  Perhaps  she  is  bled  and  physicked;  but  on  the  iulhiwing 
day,  the  thing  begins  to  speak  for  itself;  slie  turns  round  and  riiimd,  and 
always  in  the  same  direction  : it  is  pressure  upon  tlie  brain  ; and,  remember- 
ing what  lie  sees  in  bis  sheep,  the  farmer  at  once  despairs,  for  it  is  plain 
enough  that  no  operation  can  relieve  such  an  animal  from  the  hydatid. 

I,et  him  not,  however,  despair.  It  is  evidently  pressure  on  llic  brain  ; 
but  is  the  pressure  of  the  liyilatid  the  only  one  that  cun  utVect  tlie  bruin,  or 
produce  this  peculiar  motion  ? Would  not  elfusion  of  blood,  or  of  any  fluid, 
on  some  circumscribed  portion  of  llic  brain,  |)rodiice  the  same  eirecl  ? 
Tliere  may  have  been  a somewhat  too  great  deteriiiination  of  lilood  to  the 
head,  and  sonic  little  vessel  may  have  given  way.  It  is  worth  trying  for  a 
day  or  two  at  least,  and  the  cow  will  not  he  miieli  tlie  worse  for  sluiigiiicr  in 
that  time.  She  shnnid  be  bled  again,  and  that  copiously  ; and  a stronger 
dose  of  physic  shouiil  be  given.  In  some  instances,  perhaps  we  maybe 
jiislilicd  in  saying  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  animal  will  do  well. 
A siiiiiewhul  spare  diet  at  the  lime,  and  lor  a wliile  afterwards,  will  be 
plainly  indicated.  Success  will  not,  however,  attend  every  case,  ami  in 
soine'eountries,  much  ofleiicr  than  in  Great  Urltaln,  cattle  have  hydatids 
on  tile  brain. 

It  is  a disease,  however,  peculiar  to  young  cattle.  It  seldom  attacks 
any  beast  afier  he  is  a year  and  a liaif  old.  Bartholin,  an  old  writer, 
states  that,  in  Uitil,  a great  many  tieasls  perislied  from  a species  of  frenzy, 
and  that  when  they  were  exainiued,  vesicular  worms  were  found  in  tlie 
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brain.  Tn  Switzerland,  attacks  of  the  hydatid  are  said  not  to  be  unfre- 
quent amon^  cattle;  and  as  soon  as  the  beasts  begin  their  circular  walk, 
they  are  caught  and  struck  somewhat  hardly  on  the  head,  and  between  the 
horns.  With  a hammer,  and  the  operator  judges  of  the  situation  of  the 
hydatid  by  the  shrinking  of  the  animal,  and  the  hollowness  of  the  sound. 

Now,  we  apprehend  that  enough  has  been  said  of  the  hollow  between 
the  plates  of  the  frontals,  and  occasional  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane, and  collections  of  pus  about  the  roots  of  the  horns,  to  satisfy  the 
reader  with  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  this  supposed  hydatid.  The 
shrinking  will  point  out  the  spot  at  which  the  membrane  is  inflamed  ; and 
the  nttpenfioji  of  the  hollow  sound  will  indicate  where  the  pus  is  collected. 
Tliere  the  operator  makes  an  opening  into  the  skull,  and  a fluid  escapes, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  the  contents  of  the  hydatid. 

Veterinary  writers,  in  those  countries  where  the  hydatid  in  cattle  is 
known,  very  properly  remark  that  it  may  be  discovered  in  young  stock  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  is  in  sheep,  by  the  soflening  of  the  bone  at  a pariicnlar 
part ; because  the  frontal  sinuses  are  not  fully  developed  in  young  beasts. 
The  hydatid  may  then  be  punctured  with  an  awl  in  the  common  way,  or 
better  got  at  with  the  trephine  ; but  for  own  parts  the  chance  of  pinna- 
neiil  cure  is  so  slight  in  sheep,  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  recommend 
that  the  young  cattle  thus  aflected  should  be  immediately  destroyed. 

WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

There  is  another  species  of  pressure  on  the  brain,  to  which  young  and 
very  young  cattle  are  confessedly  subject,  and  that  sometimes  even  in  the 
foetal  state,  we  mean  htdrocephalus,  or  water  in  the  head.  The 
fluid  is  usually  found  between  the  membranes,  and  it  exists  in  so  great  a 
quantity,  and  enlarges  the  cranium  to  such  a degree,  that  parturition  is 
rendered  difflciilt  and  dangerous  ; and  it  is  often  necessary  to  destroy  the 
progeny  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  There  should  be  no 
hesitation  about  this,  for  a calf  with  water  in  the  head  will  never  be  good 
for  anything. 

A calf  was  born  with  a large  tumour  on  the  frontal  bone — it  was  weak 
— it  staggered  as  it  walked — it  was  unable  to  raise  its  head  to  seize  the 
teal,  but  it  sucked  heartily  when  it  was  held  to  the  tent,  and  the  head  sup- 
ported. The  tumour  was  punctured  on  the  third  day.  and  two  pints  ami 
a half  of  fluid  escaped.  The  calf  then  walked  of  its  own  accord  to  the 
mother,  held  up  its  head  for  the  first  time,  and  sucked  its  All.  For  three 
days  it  seemed  to  be  going  on  well — when  a bloody  pus  began  to  flow 
from  the  wound — the  animal  refused  to  suck — tetanus  supervened,  and 
the  calf  died. 

We  have  sometimes,  yet  not  often,  seen  hydrocephalus  appear  after 
birth  in  very  weakly  calves ; but  we  do  not  recollect  an  instance  in  an 
healthy  one;  and  in  almost  every  case  it  has  been  fatal  : therefore  as  in- 
dicating weakness,  and  rapidly  undermining  the  powers  of  the  constitu- 
tion, prudence  would  immediately  consign  such  an  animal  to  death. 

Ill  the  adult  animal,  the  pressure  of  a serous  fluid  on  the  brain  will 
occasionally  be  a source  of  general  disease,  or  death  ; hut  it  will  then  be 
an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  rather  than  between 
the  membranes,  and  not  indicated  by  any  change  in  the  size  or  form  of 
the  skull.  The  symptoms  will  very  much  resemble  those  of  apoplexy, 
which  we  are  presently  to  describe,  except  that  they  are  of  a milder  cha- 
racter, and  the  malady  is  slower  iu  its  progress — and  the  plexus  choroides, 
or  network  of  minute  arteries  and  veins  in  the  ventricles,  are  usually 
considerably  enlarged. 
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APOPLEXY. 

Cattle  are  very  subject  to  sudden  determination  of  blood  to  the  bead. 
They  are  naturally  plethoric;  they  are  continually  under  the  influence  of 
a stimulating  and  forcincT  system  ; and  that  without  the  exercise  by  means 
of  which  the  injurious  etfects  of  that  system  mijjht  in  a ffreat  measure  be 
counteracted.  Tiie  food  of  the  horse  is  reptlated  by  this  consideration^ 
that  while  he  obtains  mnsciilar  power  equal  to  the  work  that  we  require 
from  him,  there  shall  l>c  no  useless  accumulation  of  fat  to  impede  him  in 
that  work ; whereas  the  very  object,  in  our  management  of  the  ox,  is  to 
clothe  him  with  as  much  flesh  and  fat  as  possible  ; therefore  it  is  that  he 
is  so  subject  to  all  the  diseases  connected  with  u redundancy  of  blood, 
and  to  apoplexy  among  the  rest. 

Tliere  are  few  premonitory  symptoms  in  these  cases.  The  animal  is 
struck  all  at  once.  The  di<^ease  is  called  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
blood-striking.  Had  the  beast  been  closely  observed,  it  might  have  been 
perceived  that  he  was  more  than  usually  indisposed  to  move — that  the 
breathing  w^  a little  laborious,  and  the  eye  somewhat  protruded  ; but 
the  herdsman  take.s  no  notice  of  trifles  like  tliese.  The.  animal  terms  to 
be  struck  all  at  o/ire— he  falls — he  breathes  heavily  and  stertorously — 
he  struggles  with  greater  or  less  violence,  and  then  dies — sometimes  in 
five  minutes — oftener  after  the  expiration  of  a few  hours. 

If  there  is  time  to  do  anything,  the  beast  should  be  bled,  and  as  much 
blood  should  he  taken  away  as  can  be  got.  A pound  and  a half  of  Epsom 
salts  should  next  be  given,  and  without  any  carminative;  and  this  followed 
up  w ith  doses  of  half  a pound  until  the  physic  operates  ; its  action  should 
alterwards  be  maintained  by  six-ounce  doses  of  sulphur  every  morning. 

Tl»e  congestion  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  being  removed,  and 
nlso  the  congestion  which,  to  a certain  degree,  prevails  everywhere,  the 
beast  should  be  slaughtered  ; for  he  is  liable  to  a return  of  the  coiiqdaint 
from  causes  which  would  not,  previous  to  his  first  attack,  have  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  him. 

PHTIBNITIS. 

The  pifREKSYor  bough  in  cattle  is  too  well  known  to  the  farmer  and  the 
practitioner.  There  is  generally,  at  first,  much  oppression  and  heaviness; 
the  animal  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  move;  the  eyes  are  protruded  and 
are  red ; the  respiration  is  hurried ; and  delirium,  more  or  less  intense, 
rapidly  succeeds.  The  beast  rushes  at  everything  in  its  way ; it  mis- 
chievously seeks  out  objects;  it  is  in  incessant  action,  galloping  about 
with  its  tail  arched,  staggering,  falling,  l>ellowing  hideously;  its  skin 
sticking  to  its  ribs,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  spine  strangely  increased. 
There  is  even  in  health  a peculiar  formation  of  the  eye  of  the  ox,  or  a 
sensibility  of  the  retina  to  certain  colours,  which  makes  the  beast  dislike 
a brilliant  red  object*;  under  this  disease  it  raises  him  to  the  highest 
pilch  of  fury. 

• The  following  anecdote,  related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  will  illustrate  thi*  antipathy  to 
red  which  rattle  sometimes  exhibit,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  conversational  peculiaritieK  and  powers  {possessed  by  that  great  man.  The  story  waa 
told  by  him  a year  or  two  before  his  death. 

‘ Talking  of  a mischievous  hull  puts  me  in  mind  of  a similar  case,  which  I myself 
witnessed  many  years  ago  in  Kdinhurgh.  I was  proceeding  from  the  old  to  the  new 
town,  by  the  earthen  mound,  at  the  head  of  which  1 was  led  for  a few  minutes  to  lo«)k  at 
a bttll  that  had  into  an  inclosure  there,  after  the  imraercifnl  hutcher-lads  had  driven 
it  fairly  mud.  1 he  crnw<l  that  gatlieri’d  on  the  outside  of  tlie  fence  increased  the  brute's 
fierceness.  At  lust  they  began  to  cast  ropes  over  i»s  horns  and  around  its  neck,  thereby 
to  puU  it  to  a strong  hold,  that  it  might  be  slain  in  the  place  where  it  was,  which  drove 
it  to  Its  most  desperate  fury.  Its  ejes  now  glared  madness  j there  were  handfuls  of  foam 
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As,  however,  the  previous  oppression  and  stupidity  were  much  less  in 
the  ox  than  in  the  horse,  so  is  the  succeeding  violence  increased  ; not 
even  a rahid  ox  is  a more  rearful  animal,  and  it  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  these  two  diseases  in  the  ox  than  in  the 
horse.  In  the  early  stage  of  phrenilis,  although  there  may  he  lowness  or 
oppression,  there  is  nothing  like  apoplexy,  or  want  of  consciousness.  Be- 
sides, with  all  his  fury,  there  is  more  method  in  the  madness  of  the  rabid 
than  the  phrenitic  ox.  The  latter  will  run  at  everything  which  presents 
itself,  but  it  is  a sudden  impulse  ; the  former  will,  as  it  were,  plot 
mischief,  and  will  endeavour  to  lure  his  victims  within  his  reach.  A much 
greater  quantity  of  foam  will  also  be  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  the 
rabid  than  the  phrenitic  ox. 

The  causes  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  apoplexy,  loo  stimulating 
food,  and  too  great  redundancy  of  blood ; to  which  may  generally  be  added 
some  immediately  exciting  cause,  as  hard  and  rapid  work  in  sultry  wea- 
ther, over-driving,  &c.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  too  many  in- 
stances of  phrenitis  occur  from  the  latter  cause.  It  once  used  to  be  the 
sport  of  brutes  in  human  shape  to  excite  it,  by  selecting  a beast  from  the 
herd,  and  driving  it  furiously  from  street  to  street. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  phrenitis  there  is  some  difficulty.  Is  any  treat- 
ment praciieable  ? Is  human  life  to  be  hazarded  ? Cases  will  occur  in 
which  a bullet  would  be  the  best  remedy ; but  then  the  flesh  will  be  in 
such  a congested  state  that  it  cannot  be  sold.  If  the  beast  can  be  ma- 
naged or  approached  during  a momentary  remission  of  the  symptoms, 
bleeding  should  be  attempted,  and  if  a vein  can  be  opened,  it  should  be 
suffered  to  bleed  on  as  long  as  it  will.  Physic,  if  it  can  be  given,  will  be 
indicated.  Sometimes  the  beast  labours  under  an  insatiable  thirst,  and  as 
his  taste  is  not  now  very  exquisite,  he  may  be  cheated  with  water  in 
which  Epsom  salts  have  been  dissolvetl.  If  there  is  time  to  get  down  one 
hornful  of  drink,  a scruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  farina  of  the  Croton 
nut  may  be  administered,  mixed  with  a little  gruel.  All  other  medicines 
are  completely  out  of  the  question.  If  bleeding  and  physic  will  not 
save  the  ox,  nothing  will.  Use  should  also  be  made  of  any  temporary 
respite  to  confine  the  animal ; or,  if  possible,  to  get  him  into  some  place 

flying  from  its  mouth ; with  its  fore  feet  it  pawed  the  ground,  throwing  lumps  of  earth  as 
high  as  the  wljoining  houses,  and  it  bellowed  so  as  to  make  one  quake.  It  was  anything 
but  an  agreeable  sight,  so  1 moveil  away  homewards.  But  before  I got  to  the  foot  of  the 
mound,  an  alarming  shout  caused  me  to  look  back,  when  I perceived  the  animal  at  no 
great  distance  liehind  me,  coming  on  with  all  its  rage.  1 had  just  time  to  spring  to  the 
tup  of  the  wall  that  lined  the  foo^th,  and  to  behold  its  future  progress, 

' I shudder  to  this  hour  when  1 think  of  what  immediately  I saw.  Among  the  {wople 
that  were  near  me  and  in  jeopardy,  was  a young  lady',  and,  as  you  have  said,  she  wore  a 
red  mantle,  which  is  a very  onensive  colour  to  many  of  the  brute  creation.  As  I did,  she 
also  made  for  the  wall,  but  had  neither  time  nor  strength  to  gain  its  top  ere  the  infuriated 
animal  drove  towards  her.  She  turned  her  back,  however,  to  the  inaccessible  eminence, 
os  if  to  see  the  full  extent  of  her  fate,  and  then  stood  as  nailed  to  it,  save  only  her  arms, 
which  she  threw  aluft  in  her  despair,  which  would  have  been  as  fragile  in  defence  as  a 
rotten  reed.  Her  tender  body  would  have  been  nothing  against  a furce  that  could  havo 
broken  bars  of  brass,  and  horns  that  might  have  transfixed  an  animal  of  its  own  size.  As 
I have  said,  directly  towards  the  unprotected  young  lady  the  bull  drove  forward:  with 
iiitentest  eye  he  came  on,  he  mistook  his  mark  not  an  inch  ; for  as  the  multitude  behind 
him  yelled  their  horror,  he  dashed  with  prodigious  strength  and  madness  against  her. 

* Was  it  not  a miracle  that  the  dear  young  woman  escaped  unhurt  and  untouched  ? 
Yet,  it  was  true ; for  the  terrific  animal  struck  at  her  so  accurately,  that  a horn  smote  the 
dead  wall  on  either  hand,  thus  embracing,  but  from  their  great  length  shielding,  her 
person  from  even  the  slightest  danger.  But  the  staunch  wall  withstood  the  tremendous 
thrust,  and  sent  hack  with  rebounding  force,  to  a great  distance,  the  huge  and  terrible 
brute,  throwing  him  prostrate,  never  to  rise  again  ; for  numberless  destructive  weapons 
were  plunged  into  him,  ere  be  had  time  to  recover  from  the  recoil.’ 
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where  he  cannot  do  much  harm  to  himself  or  to  any  one  else.  Some 
jiersons  liave  recommended  setons  of  black  hellebore  root,  inserted  in 
the  dewlap,  and  when  these  begin  to  act,  they  generally  do  so  to  some 
elfecliial  purpose  ; but  the  animal  will  usually  have  recovered,  or  be  dead, 
before  the  seton  begins  to  discharge. 

The  phrenzy  having  been  subdued,  the  next  consideration  is,  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  beast.  No  more  dependence  can  be  placed  on  him 
than  on  the  one  that  had  recovered  from  a fit  of  apoplexy.  The  purging 
system  should  be  continued  to  a moderate  degree,  and  the  fever  medicine 
should  be  given  to  abate  the  quickness  of  the  circulation  ; and  then,  when 
the  congested  blood  is  got  pretty  well  out  of  the  system,  and  the  flesh 
begins  to  look  well,  and  has  become  healthy,  the  sooner  he  is  disposed 
of  the  better. 

TETANUS,  OK  LOCKED  JAW. 

The  nerves  proceeding  from  the  spinal  chord  are  of  two  kinds,  those  by 
which  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  conveyed  to  the  limbs,  and  those 
by  which  the  impressions  of  surrounding  objects  are  conveyed  to  the 
mind.  We  will  treat  first  of  the  diseases  of  the  nerves  of  motion.  There 
is  a fluid  or  influence  conveyed  from  the  brain,  through  the  medium  of 
the  spinal  chord,  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  means  of  which 
those  parts  are  moved.  In  a state  of  health,  that  influence  is  communi- 
cated ill  a uniform  succession  of  undulations,  or  pulses.  In  disease,  it 
may  rush  on  violently  and  without  interruption  ; if  that  is  only  partial  and 
has  relation  to  a single  muscle,  or  one  set  of  muscles,  the  animal  is  said 
to  be  cramped ; if  this  violent  and  uninterrupted  action  extends  over  the 
frame,  he  labours  under  tetanus ; if  the  stream  of  influence  is  rapid  and 
strong,  but  there  are  suspensions,  he  has  fils  ; and  if  the  nervous  influence 
is  altogether  withheld,  there  is  palsy. 

Tetanus  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cattle,  but  it  is  seldom  that  a 
beast  recovers  from  it.  Its  approach  is  very  insidious,  and  rarely  observed 
by  the  herdsman  until  the  mischief  is  done.  The  animal  is  off  its  food, 
censes  to  ruminate,  is  disinclined  to  move,  and  stands  with  its  head  pro- 
truded, but  there  is  no  dryness  of  the  muzzle,  or  heat  of  the  horn,  or  cold- 
ness of  the  ears;  and  nothing  is  done.  The  next  day  the  beast  is  found  in 
the  same  stale;  it  has  scarcely  moved,  and  the  herdsman  begins  to  be  a 
little  alarmed  and  mentions  the  case  to  the  owner.  The  animal  is  now 
standing  straddling  behind,  he  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  alter  his  position, 
anil,  if  he  is  made  to  turn,  he  turns  all  together.  The  finger  is  put  into  the 
mouth,  and  it  is  found  that  the  jaw  is  lucked;  a discovery  which  might 
have  been  made  two  or  three  days  before,  and  when  the  ox  might  have 
been  saved. 

Working  cattle  are  most  subject  to  tetanus,  because  they  may  be  pricked 
in  shoeing  ; and  because,  alter  a hard  day's  work,  and  covered  with  per- 
spiration, they  are  sometimes  turned  out  to  graze  during  a cold  and 
wet  night.  Overdriving  is  not  an  uncommon  cause  of  tetanus  in  cattle. 
The  drovers,  from  long  experience,  calculate  the  average  mortality  among 
a herd  of  cattle  in  their  Jotirney  from  the  north  to  the  southern  markets; 
and  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  di.sca.ses,  and  with  the  greatest  number  of 
victims,  stands  ‘ locked  jaw,’  especially  if  the  principal  drover  is  long 
absent  from  his  charge. 

The  treatment  of  .such  a disease  must  be  of  the  promptest  character. 
The  animal  should  be  bled  until  the  pulse  faulters,  or  rather  tiiitil  the 
patient  blows,  staggers,  and  threatens  to  fall.  There  is  nothing  so  likely 
to  relax  spasm  of  every  kind,  and  to  have  some  eflect  even  in  this  exces- 
sive and  universal  one,  as  bleeding  almost  to  fainting.  We  have  known 
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twenty,  and  even  twenty-four  pounds  taken  from  the  beast  before  the  de- 
sired effect  was  produced,  and  these  are  the  cases  which  oftenesl  do  well, 
when  the  constitution  resists  the  bleeding  us  lou^  as  it  can,  and  ilieii  gives 
way. 

One  effect,  not  always  so  lasting  as  we  could  wish,  follows  the  bleeding; 
the  spasm  is  somewhat  relaxed,  and  the  jaws  can  he  opened  a little  way. 
Advatitage  mu.st  be  immediately  taken  of  this  to  pour  in  a dose  of  phvsic. 
That  which  is  most  active,  and  lies  in  the  smallest  compass,  is  the  best 
here  ; and  half  a drachm  or  two  scruples  of  the  farina  of  the  Croton  nut 
should  be  given  in  a little  gruel  with,  if  it  can  be  then  administered,  or  as 
soon  as  it  can,  a pound  or  a pound  and  a half  of  Epsom  salts  in  solution. 
This  must  be  followed  up  until  the  bowels  are  well  opened.  All  other 
medicine,  all  other  means,  will  be  thrown  away  until  brisk  purging  is  pro- 
duced. 

There  is  sometimes  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  this.  Wc  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  hereafter  that  the  direction  which  a fluid  takes,  or  the 
stomach  into  which  it  goes,  is  uncertain.  It  may  pass  on  at  once  through 
the  third  and  fourth  stomachs  and  produce  its  effect  on  the  bowels  ; or  it 
may  accumulate  in  the  paunch  without  producing  any  effect  whatever. 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  given  may  have  some  iiiHuence  here.  If  the 
attendant  is  in  a great  hurry  to  take  advantage  of  the  relaxation  of  the 
spa-tn,  and  pours  down  the  whole  drink  as  quickly  us  he  cun,  and  as  it 
were  in  one  body,  it  is  very  likely  to  find  its  way  into  the  paunch.  If  he 
goes  quietly  to  work,  and  gives  a little  at  a time,  nr  sutfers  it  to  run 
gently  down  the  throat,  it  will  probably  flow  into  the  fourth  sUitnach  and 
the  intestinal  canal.  The  explanation  of  this  will  be  given  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  bowels  must  be  opened.  After  the  first  dose  of  Epsom  salts  and 
Croton  farina,  half-pound  doses  of  the  salts  should  be  given  every  six  hours 
until  the  desired  effect  is  produced ; but  the  first  duy  having  passed,  the 
E|  som  salts  may  be  chang^  with  advantage  for  common  salt.  Injections 
should  likewise  be  administered  every  third  hour,  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, (four  or  six  quarts  at  least,)  and  in  each  of  them  half  a poiinrl  of 
Epsom  salts  should  be  dissolved.  If  four  or  .six  doses  of  medicine  have 
been  given,  and  the  animal  continues  to  be  constipated,  the  ptdse,  the  eur 
and  the  horn  should  be  exuniined  as  to  the  degree  of  fever ; uml  if  any 
degree  of  it  is  indicated,  or  if  the  pulse  does  not  plainly  denote  debility,  a 
■second  bleeding  must  be  resorted  to,  and  carried  on  as  belbre  until  the 
circulation  is  evidently  affected. 

If  the  animal  still  remains  constipated,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the 
physic  is  accumulated  in  the  paunch  ; and  that  that  stomach  is  not  dis- 
po.sed  to  act.  Strong  doses  of  aromatics  and  tonics  must  now  be  added 
to  the  physic,  in  order  to  rouse  the  paunch,  if  possible,  to  the  expulsion 
of  its  contents,  and  should  that  fail,  recourse  must  he  hud  to  the  assistance 
of  the  stomach  pump.  The  cEsophugus-tube  must  be  introdmed  into  the 
gullet,  and  earned  down  into  the  rumen,  and  warm  water  must  be  pumped 
in  until  that  stomach  is  filled  and  overflows  ; and  then  the  contents  will 
either  be  returned  by  vomiting,  or  puss  through  the  third  into  the  fourth 
stomach,  and  so  into  the  intestines,  and  the  wished-for  purgative  effect 
wdl  follow.  This  instrument  is  invaluable  to  the  proprietor  of  cattle,  and, 
on  the  smallest  farm,  would  soon  repay  the  expense  of  the  purchase. 

Purging  being  established,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  allay  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  by  means  of  sedatives;  and  the  best  drug 
that  can  be  administered,  we  should  perhaps  be  warranted  in  saying  the 
only  effectual  one,  is  opium.  The  crude  opium  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
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and  suspended  by  means  of  mucilap^e  of  gnm,  or  tlie  yolk  of  an  epg,  will 
be  the  preferable  form  in  which  to  give  it.  The  dose  shotild  be  a drachm 
three  times  every  day,  and  increased  to  a drachm  anil  a half  on  the  third 
day,  if  the  effect  of  the  smaller  dose  is  not  evident.  At  the  same  time 
the  action  of  the  bowels  must  be  kept  tip  hy  Epsom  salts,  or  common 
salt,  or  sulphur,  and  the  proportions  of  the  purgative  and  the  sedative 
must  be  so  managed,  that  the  constitution  shall  be  under  the  iullnence  of 
both.  It  may  occasionally  be  necessary  to  suspend  the  sedative  for  a 
do.se  or  for  a dav,  when  costiveness  threatens  to  prevail.  The  animal 
should  be  supported  by  mashes,  which  it  will  sometimes  contrive  to  eat, 
or  at  least  to  suck  up  the  moisture  from  them  ; and  ns  soon  as  there  is 
any  remission  of  the  spasm,  the  beast  may  he  turned  out  in  a field  near 
at  hand  during  the  day,  and  taken  up  at  night. 

A selon  of  black  hellebore  root  in  the  dewlap  may  be  of  service.  It  is 
introduced  into  a new  system, — a part  not  under  the  influence  of  the  dis- 
ease,— and  it  often  causes  a great  deal  of  inflammation  and  swelling. 
The  back  and  the  loins  may  also  be  covered  with  sheepskin.s,  frequently 
changed,  in  order  to  excite  constant  perspiration,  and,  if  pos.sibic,  produce 
relaxation  in  the  part  principally  attacked : but  the  chief  dependence 
should  be  placed  on  the  copious  bleeding  at  first ; a recurrence  to  it  if  the 
spasm  becomes  yet  more  viident,  or  fever  appears ; and  the  joint  influ- 
ence of  the  sedative  and  purging  medicine. 

If  the  disease  terminates  successfully,  the  beast  will  be  led  sadly  out  of 
condition,  and  he  will  not  thrive  very  rajiidly.  He  must,  however,  be 
got  into  fair  plight,  as  quickly  as  prurience  will  allow,  and  then  sold  ; for 
he  will  rarely  stand  much  work  afterwards,  or  carry  any  great  quantity  of 
flesh. 

CHOREA. 

Of  this  disease,  so  frequent  in  the  dog,  either  afler  distemper,  or  con- 
nected with  it,  and  an  affection  resembling  which  we  sometimes  recognize 
in  the  horse,  under  the  name  of  strhighatt,  we  know  nothing  in  cattle. 

EPILEPSY. 

This  is  a disease  of  rare  occurrence,  but  one  not  easy  to  treat  when  it 
does  appear.  It  attacks  animals  of  all  ages,  but  chiefly  those  under  three- 
years-old.  There  are  few  symptoms  to  indicate  the  approach  of  the  fit, 
except,  perhaps,  a little  dniness  or  heaviness  which  precedes  many  other 
diseases,  or  which  might  be  merely  accidental,  or  the  result  of  very  trifling 
indisposition.  All  at  once  the  beast  begins  to  stagger — he  falls ; some- 
times he  utters  the  most  frighfiil  bellowings  ; at  other  times  he  makes  no 
noise,  but  every  limb  is  convulsed  ; the  heaving  at  the  flanks  is  particu- 
larly violent ; the  force  with  which  the  abdominal  muscles  act  would 
scarcely  be  credited  unless  seen  ; the  jaws  are  either  firmly  clenched,  or 
there  is  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  a frothy  fluid  is  plentifidly  discharged 
from  the  mouth,  mixed  with  portions  of  the  food,  which  seem  to  have  been 
prepared  for  rumination.  The  fteces  and' the  uriue  flow  involuntarily. 

Sometimes  these  symptoms  do  not  continue  more  than  a few  seconds  ; 
at  other  times  the  fit  lasts  several  minutes,  and  then  the  convulsions  be- 
come less  violent — they  gradually  cease,  and  the  beast  gets  up,  looks 
about  him,  seems  to  be  unconscious  of  what  has  happened, — at  length 
he  joins  the  herd,  and  begins  to  graze  as  before. 

This  disease  is  usually  to  be  traced  to  some  mismanagement  with  re- 
gard to  the  food,  ft  oftenest  attacks  young  cattle  in  high  condition,  and 
who  have  lately  been  turned  on  better  pasture  than  usual,  or  who  have 
been  exposed  to  some  temporary  excitement  from  over-driving,  or  the  heat 
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of  tlie  weather.  It  is  a species  of  vertigo,  or  staggers — a stidden  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head  ; and  if  the  fanner  dues  not  lake  warning, 
mischief  will  result. 

A very  serious  part  of  this  business  is,  that  the  habit  of  fits  is  soon 
funned.  The  first  is  frequently  succeeded  by  a second,  and  at  length 
three  or  four  will  occur  in  the  course  of  a day. 

Bleeding,  physic,  and  short  commons  wilt  comprize  the  treatment 
here;  and  the  last  is  the  most  important  of  all.  Perhaps,  however,  if 
the  beast  were  designed  for  the  market  at  no  distant  period,  the  owner 
will  deem  it  prudent  to  hasten  that  time. 

PALSV. 

We  shall  not  treat  here  of  that  loss  of  j)ower  over  the  hind  limbs  which 
occasionally  follows  parturition,  under  the  term  ‘ dropping  after  calving 
nor  that  partial  and  sometimes  total  inability  to  move  the  hind  limbs, 
which  is  the  slow  effect  of  rheumatism,  or  swelling  of  the  joints  ; but  that 
difficulty  to  move  the  binder  limbs  chiefly  which  is  to  be  attributed  to 
other  causes,  or  perhaps  cannot  be  traced  to  any  particular  cause,  except 
that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  it  is,  after  all,  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  a rheumatic  affection. 

There  are  many  low,  woody,  marshy  situations,  the  cattle  in  which  are 
notoriously  subject  to  palsy.  It  is  frequent  everywhere  during  a cold, 
nngenial  spring;  and  there  are  seasons  in  which  it  assumes  the  character 
of  an  epizootic.  Old  lieasts,  and  those  that  have  been  worked,  are  jiarti- 
cularly  subject  to  it ; and  especially  when  they  are  cruelly  turned  out  to 
gather  their  scanty  food  during  a cold  night,  after  a hard  day's  work.  It 
is  lamentable  to  think  how  many  of  the  diseases  of  our  quadruped  servants 
derive  their  origin  from  our  negligence  or  cruelty.  A damp  and  unwhole- 
some cowhouse,  from  which  the  litter  is  rarely  removed,  but  putrid  efiluvia 
mingle  with  the  aqueous  vapour  that  is  continually  rising,  is  a fruitful 
source  of  palsy,  and  especially  if  to  this  is  added  the  baneful  influence  of 
scanty  and  bud  food  and  stagnant  water.  Old  cows,  whose  milk  has  been 
dried,  and  who  cannot  be  made  to  carry  much  flesh,  are  very  subject  to 
this  complaint. 

Palsy  is  usually  slow  in  its  progress.  There  appears  to  be  a general 
debility;  perhaps  referable  to  tlie  part  about  to  be  attacked  more  than  to 
any  other;  and  it  will  be  afterwards  recoliccteil,  that  there  was  a giving 
way,  or-trcmbling  of  that  part,  and  sometimes,  but  nut  always,  a coldness 
of  it.  The  hind  limbs  are  the  parts  which  are  most  frequently  attacked. 
It  is  at  first  feebleness  which  increases  to  stiffness,  awkwardness  of  motion, 
and  at  length  to  total  loss  of  it.  We  have  seen  a few  instances  in  which 
the  fore  limbs  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease,  but  then  the 
hind  limbs  have  always  participated  in  the  affection.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, have  we  .seen  any  affection  of  one  side  of  the  animal  and  not  of  the 
other;  this  is  a difference  in  the  symptoms  of  palsy  in  the  human  being 
and  the  brute,  for  which  «e  are  not  able  satisfactorily  to  account. 

In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  this  complaint  is  traced  to  a most  ridi- 
culous cause.  The  original  evil  is  said  to  be  in  the  tail ; and  all  maladies 
of  this  kind,  involving  the  partial  nr  total  loss  of  mnlion  of  the  hind  limbs 
of  the  animal,  are  classed  under  the  name  of  tniV-if/,  or  tail-slip.  Our 
friend,  Mr.  Dick,  of  Edinburgh,  has  taken  up  this  subject  in  a very  inte- 
resting point  of  view,  in  the  14th  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture;  and  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  dispelling  a 
false  and  injurious  and  cruel  superstition.  The  farmer  .and  the  cowleech 
believe  that  the  mischief  passes  along  the  cow's  tail  to  the  back,  and  that 
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it  is  on  account  of  Romethin"  wron"  in  the  tail  (hat  she  loses  the  use  of 
lier  Icffs  ; ami  then  some  set  to  work,  ami  cut  the  cow’s  tail  off:  while 
others,  less  cruel,  or  more  scienlilic,  make  an  incision  into  the  nniler  sur- 
face, ami  allow  the  wound  to  bleed  freely,  and  then  fill  it  up  with  a mix- 
ture of  tar  and  salt,  and  we  know  not  what. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  practitioner  is  not  content  with  this 
treatiticnt,  but,  stippositift  there  is  witchcrall  in  the  business,  he  has  re- 
cour.se  to  some  charm  in  addition  to  the  cuttintr  and  dressiii";.  This 
charm  consists  in  binding  a small  piece  of  the  rowan  tree  on  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tail,  and  making  a black  cat  pass  three  limes  round  the  cow’s 
body,  oxer  her  back,  and  under  her  belly,  which  (if  it  happens  to  be  a 
straufre  cat,  us  is  often  the  ca.se  from  the  necessity  of  the  colottr  beiujf 
black)  so  enratres  the  animal,  that  she  mews  and  scratches  with  all  the 
fury  to  which  she  is  so  easily  excited,  until  she  escapes  from  the  hatids  of 
the  necromancers,  leaving  ihetn  convinced  that  the  devil  has  got  into  the 
cat. 

Mr.  Dick,  with  a kind  consideration,  for  which  he  deserves  much 
credit,  condescends  to  reason  the  case  with  these  foolish  people,  and  what 
he  savs  is  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  introducitig 
it  here.  ‘ 'I'lie  disease,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  said  to  consist  in  a softening 
of  the  bones  ahout  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  is  to  be  distingtiished 
by  the  point  of  the  laii  being  easily  doubled  back  upon  itself,  and  having 
at  this  doubling  a soft  and  rather  a crepitating  kind  of  feel.  But  what 
is  the  real  stale  of  the  case?  The  tail  is  lengthened  out  to  the  extent  of 
about  three  feel,  and  is  formed  like  a common  whip.  Towards  the  ex- 
trciniiy,  the  bones  terminate  gradually,  becoming  insensibly  smaller  as 
they  proceed  downwards.  At  this  part  is  said  to  be  found  a soft  space — 
the  tail -flip-  Beyond  this  again,  a firm  swelling  cartilaginous  portion 
is  found,  covered  with  hair  to  brush  off  the  flies  within  its  reach.  Now 
why  have  we  the  long  column  of  bones  ; the  termination  with  a soft 
space  of  a few  inches  ; thi.s  thickened,  hard,  cartilaginous  part  at  the  very 
extremity,  and  that  extremity  covered  with  hair,  but  with  a view  to  form 
a whip  to  drive  oil',  and  with  the  greatest  possible  effect,  the  insects  which 
wound  and  torment  the  animal  ? 

• Here  the  column  of  bones  forms  the  shaft  or  handle  of  the  whip — the 
soft  part,  the  connexion  between  the  handle  and  the  thong,  wliile  the 
thickened  extremity  may  be  easily  recognised  to  reprc.sent  the  thong,  and 
the  hairs  to  form  the  lash,  or  point ; so  that  we  have  a whip  to  drive  away 
the  flies,  and  so  complete  a one,  that  the  coachman  may  borrow  a lesson 
from  its  construction.’ 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  our  readers  will  never  be  found  again  looking 
at  the  tail  of  the  cow  for  an  explanation  of  palsy,  or  any  other  complaint; 
(for  we  believe  this  tail-slip  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  various 
other  maladies) ; but  we  will  allow  them  to  examine  it  once  more,  in  order 
to  admire  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required,  and  the 
peculiar  contrivance  of  this  supposed  diseased  part,  for  the  more  effectual 
accomplishment  of  this  natural  purpose. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked, — is  not  relief  .sometimes  given  by  these 
operations  on  the  tail  ? — Very  probably.  We  do  not  know  whai  would 
make  a cow  get  up  and  use  her  limbs,  if  the  punishment  of  the  knife,  and 
the  rubbing-in  of  the  tar  and  salt  failed  ; and  we  cun  very  readily  conceive 
that  the  loss  of  blood  would  often  be  beneficial,  but  not  more  because 
taken  from  tbe  tail  than  from  any  other  part. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  pal.sy  is  the  turning  out  of  beasts  of  every 
kind,  but  particularly  of  cows,  too  early  to  grass,  after  they  have  been 
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housed  during  the  winter  and  first  part  of  the  sprinp.  We  have  known 
one-fourth  of  the  stock  cmnplelely  ctiilled  and  palsied  behind  in  ihe 
course  of  two  or  three  iiiphls.  The  general  health  has  not  been  much 
alTected,  except  tliul,  perhaps,  hoosc  has  come  on  ; lint  the  beasts  have  lain 
three  or  four  weeks  (we  recollect  one  that  lay  three  months)  before  they 
recovered  the  use  of  I heir  limbs. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  would  be  half  summed  up  in  one  word — 
comfort.  The  cattle  should,  if  possible,  be  immediately  removed  into  a 
warm,  but  not  close,  cow-house,  and  well  littered  up,  and  perhaps  a rug 
thrown  over  them.  It  has  Iteen  proposed  to  sling  them,  but  they  are 
rarely  comfortable  in  the  slings,  and  very  frequently  galled.  If  they  are 
well  littered  up,  turned  twice  in  the  day,  and  so  laid  that  the  faeces  and 
urine  will  flow  from  them,  they  will  be  much  better  without  the  slings. 

Physic  should  be  the  first  thing  administered.  This  species  of  palsy 
is  u.sually  attended  by  considerable  constipation,  which  must  be  over- 
come; but  with  the  physic,  a good  dose  of  cordial  medicine  should  nlwavs 
be  mixerl.  We  would  give  an  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  and  we  would 
crown  the  whole  with  a half  pint  at  least  of  good  sound  ale.  Except  in 
diseases  of  a decidedly  inflammatory  nature,  or  of  such  a state  of  nervous 
irritability,  as  tetanus,  the  physic  of  cattle  should  be  mixed  with  aro- 
matics, and  frequently  with  ale  too.  It  is  to  the  administration  of  these 
cordials  in  cases  of  fever  that  we  so  peremptorily  object ; there  is  no 
occasion  that  fuel  should  be  then  added  to  fire  ; but  in  general  cases,  there 
is  something  in  the  constitution  of  the  cow  with  which  mild  cordial  medi- 
cine does  not  disagree. 

The  patient  does  not  quite  refuse  to  eat  in  palsy,  but  there  is  usually  an 
indiiierence  to  food.  This  is  another  reason  tor  giving  a little  cordial 
with  the  physic.  The  beast  should  be  coaxed  to  cat — the  food  which  is 
in  season  should  be  offered  to  it,  and  frequently  changed.  Two-drachm 
doses  of  antimonial  powder  have  been  recommended  as  a diaphoretic, 
but  we  have  not  much  faith  in  the  action  of  this  drug  on  cattle.  Good 
hand-rubbing,  and  plenty  of  it,  should  be  used  two  or  three  times  every 
day  about  the  loins  ; a stimulating  liniment  may  also  be  applied,  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  camphorated  spirit,  and 
liartshorn.  The  chief  dependence  is  on  keeping  the  bowels  open,  and  the 
animal  comfortable  ; and  then  in  a variable  period,  from  ten  days  to  a 
month,  he  will  usually  get  up  again. 

There  is  an  account  in  one  of  the  French  jounials  of  the  cure  of  a pa- 
ralytic ox,  by  the  administration  of  mix  vomica.  We  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  tried  by  any  English  veterinarian.  The  strychnine  would  be 
worth  a trial  where  the  purgative  comfortable  system  fails ; but  that  suc- 
ceeds so  often,  that  we  should  lie  loth  to  have  recourse  to  anything  else 
in  the  first  instance.  Tiie  mix  vomica  effected  a cure,  but  the  doses  were 
enormous,  consisting  of  more  than  an  ounce  each. 

NEUROTOMY. 

Veterinary  surgeons  have  lately  adopted  an  admirable  method  of  re- 
lieving the  pain  which  the  horse  must  otherwise  endure  from  several 
diseases  of  the  foot.  They  cut  out  a portion  of  the  nerve  of  the  leg.  They 
cannot  interfere  with  the  motion  of  the  limb,  because  there  are  no  muscles 
beneath  the  knee  for  Ihe  nerve  to  supply;  but  they  eiit  off  the  communi- 
cation of  the  feeling  of  pain.  If  a nerve  concerned  with  feeling  is  divided, 
the  impressions,  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  made  on  it,  below  the  di- 
vision, cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  therefore  the  animal  is  to- 
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tally  unconscious  of  tliem.  Many  a valuable  animal  is  thus  relieved  from 
torture,  and  perhaps  his  services  are  retained  for  many  a year. 

We  know  not  why  this  should  not  be  applied  to  cattle.  The  working 
ox  is  subject  to  several  diseases  of  the  feet,  the  consequence  of  shoeing  and 
hard  labour,  and  which  are  us  painful  and  as  diHicult  to  treat  as  those  of 
the  foot  of  the  horse.  From  the  division  of  his  fool,  and  the  hardness 
and  occasional  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  consequent  inequality  of 
pressure  on  the  two  pasterns,  he  is  subject  to  sprains  of  the  fetlock  joint, 
and  injuries  of  the  shank-bone,  which  are  rarely  or  never  seen  in  the  horse. 
Enlargements  of  the  lower  head  of  these  bones  are  frequently  found  in  the 
ox,  that  have  no  parallel  in  the  disorganization  of  the  fore  limbs  of  the 
liorse.  While  labouring  under  these  diseases,  the  animal  is  capable  of 
little  work,  and  will  not  carry  much  flesh.  Beside  this  there  are  diseases 
which  may  be  said  to  be  natural  to  cattle,  and  which  are  productive  of  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  and  materially  lessen  the  profit  that  we  derive  from 
these  animals.  There  is  not  a farmer  who  has  not  had  cows  in  his  dairy 
that  have  lost,  for  a time,  full  half  of  their  milk,  on  account  of  the  pain  w hich 
tender  or  diseased  feet  have  occasioned.  There  is  not  a grazier  who  has 
not  occasionally  lost  the  advantage  of  three  and  four  months’  feeding  from 
the  same  cause.  In  the  London  dairies  tender  feet  is  often  a most  serious 
uihnent ; and  compels  the  milkman  to  part  with  some  of  his  best  cows,  and 
in  very  indifferent  condition  too. 

Wliy  should  not  the  operation  of  neurotomy  be  resorted  to  here  ? There 
is  notliing  difficult  in  it  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  part;  and  its  beneficial  effect  cannot  admit  of  dispute.  It  is  like- 
wise free  from  many  of  the  objections  which  attend  the  same  operation  on 
the  horse.  The  alteration  in  the  going  of  the  animal,  and  the  jolting  and 
somewhat  dangerous  uncertainty  of  action  would  not  be  regarded,  or  at 
all  observed  here.  The  o.x  seldom  would  be  subject,  and  the  cow  never 
would,  to  that  hard  and  rapid  work  which,  the  sense  of  pain  being  removed, 
lias  a tendency  to  batter  and  bruise  the  parts,  increase  the  inflammation, 
and  aggravate  the  evil. 

The  operation  is  thus  performed  : — The  ox  is  cast  and  secured,  the  hair 
having  been  previously  cut  from  the  limb  or  limbs  to  be  operated  upon. 
The  leg  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  hubbies,  and  distended,  and  a 
tight  ligature  passed  round  it  beneath  the  knee,  to  prevent  bleeding. 
Then,  on  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  leg,  (the  cut,  p.  .SOS,  No.  1,  repre- 
sents the  left  leg,)  but  a little  inclining  towards  the  inside,  and  about  2^ 
inches  aliove  the  fetlock,  the  artery  will  be  felt  for,  and  recognized  by  its 
pulsation.  Lying  immediately  inside  of  the  artery,  towards  the  other  leg, 
is  the  vein,  and  close  to  that  the  nerve  ; so  that  the  nerve  will  be  found 
about  one-sixth  part  of  an  inch  w ithin  the  artery.  The  artery,  we  repeat, 
is  recognised  by  its  pulsation — the  vein  by  its  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
the  finger,  and  the  nerve  by  its  being  a hard,  unyielding  body.  The  ope- 
rator then  makes  a cautions  incision,  an  inch  and  a half  in  length  upon 
the  nerve,  taking  care  merely  to  cut  through  the  integument.  The  cel- 
lular substance  is  dissected  through,  and  the  nerve  exposed.  A crooked 
needle,  armed  with  silk,  is  next  passed  under  it,  to  raise  it  a little  ; it  is 
dissected  from  the  cellular  substance  beneath,  and  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  of  it  cut  out ; the  first  incision  being  made  at  the  upper  part,  in 
which  ca^e  the  second  cut  will  not  be  felt.  There  is  only  one  nerve  to  be 
excised  here,  because  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  a little  above  the 
bifurcation  of  the  nerve. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  now  brought  together ; a small  bit  of  tow 
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or  lint  i«  placed  over  lliem,  and  upon  that  a bandage  is  drawn  tolerably 
tight.  The  wound  should  not  be  examined  for  the  first  three  days,  after 
which  it  may  be  dressed  with  the  healing  ointment,  or  the  tincture  of 
aloes.  Ill  about  three  weeks  it  will  be  quite  healed,  but  the  relief  will  be 
immediate,  and  the  milk  of  the  cow  will  return,  and  the  grazing  beast  will 
begin  to  fatten  in  the  course  of  a day  or  two. 

We  give  a cut  (No.  1)  of  (he  lateral  and  posterior  part  of  the  leg  and 
foot  of  the  ox,  showing  the  distribution  and  relative  situation  of  the  blood- 


and  Foot  af  ihf  Oj*.] 

No.  1.  19.  The  me.sian  division  of  the  same  neire. 


1.  The  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  foot. 

2.  Capsular  li(;amenta  of  the  fetlock  joint. 

3.  Capsular  ligaments  of  the  pastern  joint.  20. 

4.  Tendon  of  the  perforans  nuiscle. 

5.  Ligamentous  portions. 

6.  Tendons  of  the  perforans  and  perforatus  21  s 

muscles.  [phalangeus. 

7*  Division  of  the  tendon  of  the  carpo- 

8.  The  lateral  external  artery  of  the  canon,  22, 

or  shanfi. 

9.  The  mesian  and  posterior  artery  of  the 

fetlock. 

10.  The  lateral  internal  artery,  [arteries.  I. 

11.  The  posterior  branches  of  the  plantar 

12.  The  lateral  external  vein  of  the  canon*  2. 

13.  The  lateral  internal  vein  of  the  canon.  3. 

14.  The  lateral  vein  of  the  pastern.  4. 

15*  A branch  which  is  formed  by  the  plan- 

tar  veins,  and  the  venous  reservoir  5. 
of  the  plantar. 

16.  The  vascular  reservoir,  covered  in  part  6. 

the  coronet. 

17.  The  plantar  nerve  before  its  bifurcation. 

18.  Nervous  branches,  which,  alter  having 

parted  from  the  preceding,  take  a 
direction,  the  one  backward  and 
downwanl  to  the  lateral  and  external 
|wrt  of  the  fetlock,  and  the  other 
downward  to  the  internal  part  of  the 
same  joint* 


It  pursues  its  course  by  the  artery 
of  the  same  name. 

A continuation  of  the  plantar  nerve, 
accompanying  the  internal  lateral 
artery. 

The  sensible  laminse  of  the  cofRn  bone, 
corrisponding  with  the  homy  la* 
mime  of  the  hoof. 

The  usual  horny  excrescence  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  fetlock. 

The  tendons  of  the  extensor  of  the'pAS* 
tern  below  their  bifurcation. 

The  tendons  of  the  extensor  of  the  foot. 

Internal  lateral  ligaments. 

The  capsular  ligaments  of  the  fetlock 
joint. 

The  capsular  ligaments  of  the  pastern 
joints. 

A portion  of  int^nroent,  which  unites 
the  two  hoofs  at  their  superior  and 
internal  part.  Tho  blood-vcftsels 
brought  principally  into  view,  are, 
the  superncial  veins  of  the  leg  a^ve ; 
the  anastomosis  of  the  profound  and 
superficial  veins  below,  between 
the  figures  2,  2;  and  tho  superficial 
plantar  arteries  and  veins,  still  lower 
down. 
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vessels  mill  nerves  of  llinsc  portions  of  leg,  fetlocV,  nml  foot.  Besides  these 
there  is  only  one  siiperfiL-ial  nerve  accompanying  the  superficial  vein  down 
to  the  centre  of  the  great  metacarpal,  or  rather,  in  the  young  animal,  the 
sntnrc  or  union  between  the  two  hones,  few  or  none  of  whose  fibres  extend 
below  the  fetlock,  and  which  may  be  easily  got  at  and  divided  in  disease 
of  that  joint. 

The  ent  (No.  2)  is  introduced  to  show  how  few  nervous  branches 
extend  down  the  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  ; and  how  completely 
the  ohject  of  neurotomy  will  be  accomplished  by  the  division  of  the  nerve 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg,  in  the  manner  that  we  have  recommended 
it  to  be  done.  The  figures  may  illustrate  the  anatomy  of  the  fore-part  of 
the  fetlock  and  pasterns  of  the  ox.  The  nerves  are  represented  by  a plain 
black  line  as  in  No.  1. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  cut,  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  room 
for  fancifid  theory  as  to  the  precise  portion  of  the  foot  which  is  diseased, 
and  the  branch  of  the  nerve  which  it  will  be  proper  to  excise.  There  are 
the  two  lateral  and  the  median  trunks  for  the  operator  to  choose  from  ; 
but  as  he  who  is  w ise,  when  operaiing  on  a brasl  of  drauiihl  or  slow  action, 
will  always  make  sure  of  his  case,  and  excise  the  nerve  above  the  fetlock  itt 
the  horse,  so  the  prudent  man  will  operate  on  the  ox  sulficiently  above 
the  fetlock,  and  rather  above  than  below  the  situation  marked  17  in  the 
cut,  and  before  the  division  of  the  nerve. 

RABIES. 

There  is  one  more  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  the  most  fearful  of 
the  list,  viz.  Rabies.  When  a rabid  or  mad  dog  is  wandering  about, 
labouring  under  an  irrepressible  disposition  to  bite,  he  seeks  out  first  of 
all  his  own  species ; he  travels  out  of  his  road  to  attack  them  : but  if  his 
road  lies  by  a herd  of  cattle  he  will  attack  the  nearest  to  him,  and  if  he 
meets  with  much  resistance  he  will  set  upon  the  whole  herd  and  bile  as 
many  of  them  as  he  can. 

Many  nostrums  have  been  celebrated  as  preventing  the  appearance  of 
the  disease,  but  no  confidence  can  be  placed  on  one  of  them.  Bet  the 
farmer  save  his  money,  and  perhaps  the  life  of  the  beast,  by  giving  cre- 
dence to  this.  There  are  old  women  in  many  a village  who  prepare  won- 
drous preventive  drinks,  hut  the  stories  of  their  success  are  mere  ‘ old 
women’s  stories’  and  nothing  else. 

When  there  is  any  suspicion  that  a beast  has  been  bitten,  the  wound 
should  be  carefully  searched  for.  If  any  one  was  by  w hen  the  attack  was 
made,  he  probably  will  be  able  to  point  out  the  limb  that  was  most  in 
danger,  or  that  was  actually  seized. 

The  wound  being  discovered,  the  hair  must  be  cut  from  the  edges  of  it, 
and  the  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver),  the  stick  being  reduced  to  a point, 
introduced  into  it,  and  brought  in  contact  with,  and  made  thoroughly  to 
act  upon,  every  part  of  it.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  probability  of 
the  caustic  coming  into  contact  with  every  part  of  the  wound,  it  must  he 
enlarged  with  the  knife,  so  as  to  give  free  access  to  the  substance  applied. 
Tliis  is  the  only  preventive,  and  the  caustic  being  freely  used  upon  the 
whole  of  the  wound,  and  there  being  no  other  wound,  the  beast  is  safe. 
But  who,  on  an  animal  thickly  covered  with  hair,  will  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  no  other  wound  ? It  also  unfortunately  haiipcns  that  the  slightest 
scratch  neglected  is  as  dangerous  as  a lacerated  wound. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  therefore,  the  farmer  must  look  out  for  the 
worst.  It  the  tlisease  is  to  appear  at  all,  it  will  be  about  the  expiration  of 
the  fifth  week,  although  there  will  be  no  absolute  security  in  less  than 
doutilc  the  number  of  months. 

Then  the  beast  will  appear  dull,  languid,  feverish,  scarcely  grazing,  and 
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idly  ruminnliiipj.  These  may  be  the  precursors  of  many  a different  illness, 
and  the  previous  circumstances  alone  could  excite  suspicion  of  what  is 
about  to  follow.  The  eyes  become  anxious,  protruded,  red — there  is  con- 
siderable discharge  of  saliva,  and  to  this  succeeds  a thirst  that  can  scarcely 
be  quenched.  There  is  no  hydrophobia,  no  dread  of  water  at  any  time. 
This  is  a circumstance  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
mind,  and  which  may  preserve  him  from  danger,  anxiety,  and  fear,  who 
has  to  do  with  domesticated  animals  of  any  kind — that  the  constant  and 
characteristic  dread  of  water  is  confined  to  the  human  being.  The  horse 
and  the  ox,  and  the  sheep,  occasionally  exhibit  a momentary  dislike  to 
iluids,  but  generally  they  will  drink  to  the  last,  and  their  desire  of  water 
is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  disease.  The  dog  never  has 
dread  of  water. 

As  in  the  dog,  so  also  in  the  ox,  the  disease,  from  some  cause  unknown 
to  us,  takes  on  two  essentially  different  characters.  The  dog,  labouring 
under  what  sportsmen  call  dumb  madness,  is  frequently  harmless  through 
every  stage  of  the  complaint ; so  in  the  ox,  the  symptoms  that  we  have 
mentioned  are  succeeded  by  frequent  and  pitiful  lowinga — a continual 
and  painful  attempt  to  eVaciiate  the  freces.  Staggering  and  weakness  of 
the  loins  appear  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  this  is  soon  succeeded  by 
palsy  of  the  hinder  extremities.  The  animal  sits  on  its  haunches,  making 
ineiiectuul  attempts  to  rise — looking  wofully  around  it,  and  eagerly  plung- 
ingits  muzzle  into  the  water,  when  placed  within  its  reach,  but  it  makes  no 
attempt  to  do  mischief.  At  other  times,  the  early  symptoms  are  succeeded 
by  a dreadful  state  of  excitation.  The  animal  is  eager  to  do  every  kind  of 
mischief ; he. stands  across  the  path  bellowing  incessantly,  and  tearing  up 
the  ground  with  his  horns.  In  a few  cases,  the  quiet  and  melancholy  mad- 
ness suddenly  changes  into  that  of  a ferocious  character.  There  is  no 
cure  now ; no  nostrums  will  have  avail  here  ; and  the  animal  should  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  possible.  One  circumstance  also  should  be  care- 
fully remembered.  The  poison  in  all  rabid  animals  seems  to  reside  in 
the  saliva  ; and  the  saliva  of  an  ox  is  as  dangerous  as  that  of  a dog.  We 
inoculated  a dog  with  the  saliva  of  a rabid  bull,  and  it  also  became 
rabid  and  died.  Dr.  Ashburncr  inoculated  a fowl  from  the  saliva  of  a 
rabid  cow,  and  two  months  afterwards  the  fowl  had  a wild  and  strange 
appearance,  and  its  eyes  were  blood-shot ; it  ran  at  the  other  fowls,  and 
became  gradually  paralytic  and  died. 

The  rabid  ox  may  attempt  to  do  more  mischief  with  its  horns  than  its 
teeth,  but  occasionally  it  will  bite  ; or,  if  it  should  not,  yet  it  must  not  be 
meddled  with  too  much.  This  dangerous  foam  is  continually  running 
from  the  mouth  ; it  may  fall  on  a sore  place,  sind  it  is  then  as  dangerous 
as  if  it  had  entered  the  circulation  by  means  of  a bite. 

The  knowledge  that  the  virus  is  confined  to  the  saliva  will  settle  an- 
other matter  that  has  occasionally  been  the  cause  of  considerable  uneasi- 
ness. A cow  has  been  observed  to  be  somewhat  ailing  for  a day  or  two, 
but  she  has  been  milked  as  usual ; her  milk  has  been  mingled  with  the 
rest,  and  has  been  used  for  domestic  purposes  as  heretofore.  She  is  at 
length  discovered  to  he  rabid.  Is  the  family  safe  ? Can  the  milk  of  a 
rabid  cow  be  drunk  with  impunity?  Yes,  perfectly  so,  for  the  poison  is 
confined  to  the  saliva.  The  livers  of  hundreds  of  rabid  dogs  have  been 
eaten  in  days  of  ignorance,  dressed  in  all  manners  of  ways,  but  usually 
fried  ns  nicely  as  possible,  as  a preventive  against  madness.  Some  mis- 
creants have  sent  the  flesh  of  rabid  cattle  to  the  market,  and  it  has  been 
eaten  withovit  harm  ; and  so,  although  not  very  pleasant  to  think  about, 
the  milk  of  the  rabid  cow  may  be  drunk  without  the  slightest  danger. 
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CiiiPTEn  X. 

THE  ANATOMY,  USES,  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSTRILS 
AND  THE  MOUTH. 

Tme  nasal  cavity  of  the  ox  contains  the  apparatus  for  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  is  also  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  respiration.  It  is  one  of  the  com- 
mencements of  that  succession  of  passages  by  which  the  air  is  conveyeil 
to  and  from  the  lungs ; but  as  the  ox  partly  breathes  through  the  mouth, 
there  arc  found  in  the  cavity  of  his  nose,  contrivances  for  the  greater 
perfection  of  the  smelling,  which  could  not  have  existence  in  the  nasal 
cavity  of  the  horse. 

THE  NASAL  BONES. 

From  the  great  development  of  the  frontal  bones,  in  order  to  form  a 
secure  basis  for  the  horn,  all  the  bones  of  the  face  arc  proportionately 
diminished,  and  pushed  out  of  their  situation ; and  therefore  the  nasal 
bones  in  the  ox  (4,  p.  273,  and  q,  p.  274)  are  little  more  than  a third  so 
large  as  those  of  the  horse,  (p  r/,  p.  66,  and  a,  p.  68  ‘ Horse’).  They  are 
connected,  as  described  in  the  horse,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  frou-  ^ 
tabs  (c,  p.  273  and  6,  p.  274),  with  the  lacrymals  (c,p.  273),  with  the  superior 
maxillarics  (a,p.  273  and  x,  p.274),  and  with  the  anterior  maxillaries  (z, 
p.  274.)  They  are  pushed  down  quite  out  of  their  place,  and  not  being  so 
much  in  a situation  of  danger,  for  a blow  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  ox 
would  usually  fall  higher,  there  is  nut  the  intricate  and  mortoised  con- 
nexion with  any  of  the  other  bones  except  the  frontals,  which  is  found  in 
the  horse.  They  are  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length  ; and  as,  on 
account  of  the  construction  of  the  mouth  of  the  ox,  the  muzzle  of  that 
animal  was  destined  to  be  broader  than  the  muzzle  of  the  horse,  each 
bone  terminates  in  two  points,  with  a hollow  between  them  ; and  as  the 
inside  points  of  the  two  lie  in  contact  with  each  other,  the  nasal  bones 
may  be  considered  as  actually  ending  in  three  points  instead  of  one,  and 
occupying  a considerably-extended  surface.  It  is  thus  wide  for  the  greater 
attachment  of  muscle  and  cartilage  ; for  the  muzzle  must  be  broad  and 
thick  and  strong  in  order  to  compress  and  hold  the  grass  firmly,  until  it 
is  partly  cut  and  partly  torn  by  the  pressure  of  the  incisors  of  the  lower 
jaw  on  the  pad  that  will  be  presently  described,  and  which  occupies  the 
place  of  the  teeth  in  the  upper  one. 

If  the  nasal  bone  is  more  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  it  does 
not  consist,  in  its  under  surface,  of  one  continuous  arch  as  in  the  horse ; 
but  that  there  is  an  additional  channel  hollowed  out  of  it,  and  running 
along  the  crown  of  the  arch.  It  can  be  seen  above  (r,  p.  274.)  This  is 
an  addition  to  the  upper  meatus  or  passage  of  the  nose  (seen  in  cut 
p.  68,  Horse)  above  the  upper  turbinated  bone,  and  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  act  of  breathing,  but  terminates  in  a blind  pouch,  so  that  the 
air  shall,  as  it  were,  loiter  there,  and  any  odoriferous  particles  which  it  car- 
ries, make  a stronger  impression  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose.  Only  a 
very  small  meatus  could  be  spared  to  the  horse,  because  the  nostrils  were 
the  only  air-passages  he  had ; but  a larger  one  can  be  given  to  the  ox, 
for  a portion  of  the  air  enters  and  is  expired  through  the  mouth.  Therefore, 
and  for  other  reasons  that  will  be  stated  presently,  the  ox  has  au  acutcr 
sense  of  smell  than  the  horse. 
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THE  OTIIEE  BONES  OP  THE  NOSE. 

Compare  (ofrelhor  this  meatus  or  blind  passage  above  s,  in  p.  G8, 

* liorse,’  and  above  r in  p.  274  of  tliis  treatise. 

The  superior  maxillary  bone,  although  much  smaller  than  in  the  horse, 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  wall  and  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.  It  con- 
tains the  upper  grinders  on  cither  side.  Its  floor  docs  not  consist  of  a 
single  plate  of  bone,  but  of  sinuses  or  cells,  like  those  of  the  frontal,  parietal 
and  occipital  bones.  The  same  principle  seems  to  be  pursued, — lightness 
where  it  could  be  obtained  consistently  with  strength,  as  a compensation 
for  the  weight  of  the  horn.  This  bone  is  represented  at  a,  p.  273,  and  x, 
p.  274,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  same  bone  at  /,  p.  6G,  ‘ Horse.' 

The  anlerior  maxillary,  (z,  p.  274,)  containing  no  incisor  teeth,  is  a 
very  small  bone  compared  with  that  of  the  horse.  We  shall  have  to  speak 
more  of  it  presently. 

The  palaline  bone  (j>,  p.  274)  is  larger  in  the  ox  than  in  the  horse,  and 
occupies  a greater  portion  of  the  palate  and  the  floor  of  the  nose. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  NASAL  CAVITY. 

The  nasal  cavity  contains  the  septum,  a cartilaginous  division  extending 
from  the  suture  in  the  roof  between  the  nasals,  to  a long  l>one  in  the  form 
of  a groove,  and  named  the  vomer,  and  placed  on  the  floor ; and  from  the 
top  of  the  nasals  to  the  isthurnid  bone,  dividing  the  nose  into  two 
equal  parts.  In  the  horse,  the  division  was  perfect,  there  was  no  direct 
communication  between  the  two  nostrils,  and  this  was  designed  to  limit 
the  ravages  of  that  most  dreadful  of  all  the  disorders  to  which  the  horse  is 
subject, — glanders ; but  the  ox,  being  in  a manner  exempt  from  glanders, 
or  at  lea.st  from  any  disease  bearing  the  dreadfully  contagious  and  fatal 
character  of  glanders  in  the  horse,  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  perfect 
division,  and  therefore  the  vomer,  when  it  has  reached  about  half  way  up 
the  cavity,  begins  to  leave  the  floor  ; and  it  separates  from  the  floor  more 
and  mure,  as  it  approaches  the  posterior  part  of  the  nostrils,  leaving  a 
free  and  extensive  communication  between  them.  This  gives  room  for 
still  more  elfectual  provision  to  be  made  for  the  perfection  of  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  which  we  will  now  describe. 

THE  SENSE  OP  SMELLINO.' 

The  olfactory,  or  first  pair  of  nerves,  connected  with  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing, is  abundantly  larger  in  the  quadruped  than  in  the  human  being  ; for 
in  the  one  it  is  merely  connected  with  occasional  pleasure,  or  perchance 
annoyance;  in  the  other  it  is  connected  with  life  itself.  The  same  nerve 
differs  in  size  in  dillcrent  quadrupeds,  according  to  the  necessity  that  each 
has  for  an  acute  sense  of  smell.  The  brain  of  the  ox  is  not  more  than 
half  the  size  of  that  of  the  horse,  and  he  dues  not  possess  the  intelligence 
of  the  horse;  but,  as  we  have  before  observed,  not  being  so  much  domes- 
ticated— being  oftener  sent  into  the  fields  to  shift  for  himself — or,  if  worked 
by  day,  being  usually  turned  out  at  night,  he  has  occasion  for  acuter  smell, 
and  his  olfactory  nerve  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  horse;  and  (which  is 
the  right  way  of  judging,)  comparing  the  bulk  of  the  two  brains,  it  is  a 
great  deal  larger. 

This  nerve  comes  in  contact  with  a thin  plate  of  bone,  the  cribriform 
plate,  (perforated  like  a cullender,)  of  the  xthinoid  bone,  and  which  di- 
vides the  nasal  cavity  from  that  of  the  skull ; the  somewhat  thickened 
portion  of  another  bone  interposed  between  these  plates  is  .seen  at  n, 
p.  274.  The  pulpy  matter  of  the  nerve  is  pressed  through  the  holes  of  this 
bone,  and  spread  over  a portion  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose.  It  is  the 
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impression  wliieh  is  made  by  the  odoriferous  particles  of  bodies  striking 
on  this  diffused  pulpy  matter,  tliat  produces  the  sense  of  smell  ; and  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  nerve  is  spread,  is  the 
acuteness  of  the  smell. 

The  ox  partly  breathing  through  the  mouth,  and  the  air  passage  being 
widened  by  the  removal  of  a ))ortion  of  the  septum,  provision  can  be  made 
for  the  more  extensive  diffusion  of  the  nervous  pulp.  Nearest  to  the  skull, 
and  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  are  the  cells  of  the 
ffithmoid  bone,  (r,  p.  274,)  and  if  these  are  compared  with  the  cells  of  the 
same  bone  in  the  horse,  (f,  p.  fiS,)  the  superior  development  of  them  in 
the  ox  will  be  evident.  The  lower  cell  of  the  mthmoid  labyrinth  is  so 
much  lengthened  in  the  ox,  that  it  is  sometimes  described  as  a third  turbi- 
nated bone.  It  is  represented  at  u,  p.  274.  Below  these  are  the  two  tur- 
binated bones,  («  and  t,  p.  274,)  both  of  them,  and  especially  the  lower  one, 
considerably  more  developed  than  in  the  horse.  Each  of  these  bones  is 
composed  of  a labyrinth  of  cells,  divided  from  each  other  by  wafer-like 
plates  of  bone,  perforated  like  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  setlnnoid  bone, — 
lined  by  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  with  the  nervous  pulp  spread  over 
or  idcntifietl  with  that  membrane, — and  a thousand  communications  be- 
tween the  membranes  in  every  part,  by  means  of  the  gauze-like,  perforated 
structure  of  the  plates. 

This  membrane  is  either  covered  with  an  unctuous  fluid,  or  the  air 
passages  are  so  complicated  that  the  pure  atmospheric  air  alone  is  suffered 
to  pass ; the  slightest  odoriferous  particle  or  solid  substance  of  any  kind 
is  arre.sted.  The  confirmed  snulf-taker  will  afford  a sufficient  illustration  of 
this.  However  enormous  may  be  his  pinch,  and  with  whatever  force  he 
may  sniff  it  up,  not  an  atom  finds  its  way  to  the  lungs,  or  even  into 
the  larynx  ; the  whole  is  arrested  by  some  portion  or  other  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane.  This  is  not  only  a wise  provision  for  the  ]ier- 
fection  of  the  sense  of  smelling — it  not  only  secures  the  contact  of  every 
particle  with  the  membrane  of  the'nose,  and  its  temporary  lodgment  there, 
but  it  protects  the  air  passages  from  many  a source  of  annoyance,  danger, 
and  death.  Considering  the  numerous  deleterious  substances  which,  under 
one  form  or  another,  are  floating  in  the  air,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive how  any  animal  could  live  an  hour  without  some  such  protection  to 
the  lungs  as  this  affords. 

Nature,  then,  has  provided  an  acute  sense  of  smell  for  the  ox:  it  was 
wanted.  It  was  necessary  that  the  animal  should  detect  the  peculiar 
scent  of  every  plant,  as  connected  either  with  nutrition  or  destruction. 
Instinct  perhaps  teaches  him  much,  but  he  is  more  indebted  to  the  lessons 
of  experience.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  scent  of  the  infant 
plant  is  scarcely  developed,  cuttle  arc  often  deceived  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  herbage ; they  are  stibject  to  peculiar  complaints  of  indiges- 
tion; and  they  are  sometimes  poi.soiied. 

When  the  great  Linnanis  visited  Tornca,  the  inhabitants  complained 
of  a distemper  that  had  killed  many  of  their  cuttle,  and  especially  when  first 
turned  out  into  the  meadows  in  the  spring.  He  soon  traced  the  disorder 
to  the  water-hemlock,  which  grew  abundantly  there,  and  which  in  the 
■spring  the  cattle  did  not  know  how  to  avoid.  The  power  of  instinct  is 
great  in  animals  that  have  not  been  reclaimed  from  a state  of  nature  ; but 
in  proportion  as  they  become  domesticated,  instinct  ceases  to  prompt, 
and  they  are  dependent  on  our  guidance,  or  on  the  lessons  which  expe- 
rience teaches.  Thus  when  our  calves  and  lambs  arc  taken  too  soon 
from  the  dam,  and  turned  with  little  or  no  experience  into  the  pasture, 
they  eat  indiscriminately  of  every  herb  that  presents  itself,  and  many^of 
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them  are  lost.  Had  they  been  snflercd  to  browse  a little  while,  or  a little 
longer  with  the  mother,  she  would  have  taught  them  to  distinguish  the 
sweet  and  wholesome  herbage  from  the  deleterious  and  destructive;  and 
their  keen  sense  of  smell  would  have  imprinted  the  lesson  for  ever  on 
their  minds.  This  is  a point  of  agricultural  economy  not  sulKciently 
attended  to. 

BLEEDINO  FROM  THE  NOSE. 

Working  oxen,  and  especially  those  that  are  in  tolerably  high  condition, 
are  occasionally  subject  to  bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  sometimes  very 
profuse  bleeding.  If  he  is  too  hardly  and  too  long  worked  during  the 
heat  of  a summer's  day,  nasal  hmmorrhage  may  occur ; we,  however, 
have  been  accustomed,  whatever  may  be  the  excuse  or  the  story  of  the 
servant,  to  trace  the  bleeding  to  blows  intlicted  on  the  nasals  or  on  the 
muzzle  by  a brutal  drover  or  ploughman,  far  oftencr  than  to  any  other 
cause.  It  is  not  often  that  any  unpleasant  consequences  have  ensued. 
The  bleeding  has  gradually  ceased,  except  in  one  case,  when  it  returned 
again  and  again,  and  would  have  destroyed  the  beast  had  not  the  result 
of  the  case  been  somewhat  anticipated. 

LEECHES  I.V  THE  NASAL  CAVITY. 

We  had  often  heard  of  leeches  having  fastened  on  the  muzzle,  and  then 
crept  into  the  nostril  of  the  ox  when  drinking  at  a stagnant  pool,  and 
which  the  ox  is  strangely  fond  of  doing.  One  of  these  blood-suckers  having 
once  introduced  himself  into  the  cavity,  will  usually  shift  from  place  to 
place,  biting  here  and  there,  and  causing  a very  considerable  haemorrhage. 
The  beast  will  tell  us  plainly  enough  the  cause  of  the  bleeding,  by  the 
uneasiness  which  he  will  express,  and  by  bis  continually  snorting  and 
tossing  his  head  about. 

On  examining  the  nostril  in  a good  light,  the  leech  may  sometimes  be 
seen.  It  was  so  in  a case  that  we  recollect ; and  covering  the  end  of 
the  finger  with  a little  salt,  we  were  enabled  to  introduce  it  sufficiently 
high  to  detach  the  blood-sucker  from  his  hold.  At  other  times  when  a 
leech  is  suspected,  salt  and  water  may  be  injected  up  the  nostril.  At  all 
events,  however,  when  he  is  fully  bloated,  the  intruder  will  detach  him- 
self; and,  except  he  has  crept  up  the  superior  meatus,  through  which 
there  is  no  air  passage,  he  will  be  expelled  by  the  sneezing  of  the  ox. 
Only  temporary  inconvenience  can  result  from  this  accident,  fur  the 
bleeding  will  in  due  time  stop,  even  from  so  vascular  a membrane  as  that 
of  the  nose. 

POLYPUS  IN  THE  NOSE. 

This  is  a rare  disease  in  the  horse,  and  still  rarer  in  the  ox.  Wc  have 
seen  only  one  case  of  it ; and  that  might  have  been  said  to  be  more 
polypus  in  the  pharynx  than  in  the  nasal  cavity,  had  not  its  pedicle  been 
traced  into  that  cavity,  and  seemingly  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
inferior  turbinated  bone.  A cow  was  anxious  to  eat,  and  was  otherwise 
in  good  health  ; but  occasionally  she  was  unable  to  swallow,  and  the 
pellet  was  returned  with  an  effort  resembling  vomiting.  This  increased 
until  she  was  scarcely  able  to  eat,  and  was  rapidly  losing  flesh.  The  case 
indicated  some  disease  of  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  gullet ; and  we  caused  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood  through 
which  the  tube  of  the  stomach-pump  is  passed  into  the  mouth,  to  be 
made  with  an  aperture  sufficiently  large  for  the  hand  to  go  through.  The 
eow  was  secured  and  the  mouth-piece  fixed,  and  the  hand  passed  into  the 
fauces,  when  a round  body,  moveable  and  attached  by  a cord,  was  felt — an 
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evident  polypus,  tlic  pedicle  of  which  could  be  traced  upwards  and  for- 
wards into  tlie  cavity  of  the  nose,  but  the  termination  of  which  could  not 
be  reached.  It  was  seized  with  a pair  of  strong  forceps  with  deeply 
roughened  blades,  and  attempted  to  be  removed  by  tortion,  i.  e.,  by  twist- 
ing it  round  and  round  until  it  broke.  At  the  third  turn  the  pedicle  gave 
way,  and  a polypus  nearly  half  a pound  in  weight  was  brought  out. 
Polvpi  should  be  removed  by  a ligature  round  the  pedicle,  and  as  near 
to  tile  root  as  possible,  or  by  tortion,  and  by  the  former  whenever  it  can 
be  effected. 


CORYZA. 

Jiy  this  term  is  meant  inflammation  of,  and  defluxion  from,  the  nasal 
cavity,  or  the  cells  with  which  it  is  connected  ; when  the  same  affection 
extends  to  the  fauces,  it  becomes  calarrh.  Catarrh  is  usually  connected 
with  coryza,  and  is  the  natural  consequence  or  progress  of  it ; but  simple 
coryza  may  and  does  occasionally  exist  in  the  ox.  We  are  too  often 
tensed  and  frightened  by  a discharge  from  the  nostrils,  mucous,  purulent, 
fcctid,  and  excoriating,  and  unaccompanied  by  cough.  It  is  seen  in 
crowded  and  over-heaterl  cow-honses;  it  arises  from  imprudent  exposure 
to  extreme  cold,  and  it  is  frequently  produced  by  the  dust  and  gravel  of 
the  road.  The  ox  was  not  designed  to  be  exposed  like  the  horse  to  this 
last  annoyance ; and  he  has  no  false  nostril  to  turn  off  the  current  of 
minute  and  irritating  particles  from  the  more  susceptible  parts  of  the  nasal 
cavity.  Therefore,  oxen  driven  any  considerable  distance  to  fair  or  market 
in  sultry,  dusty  weather,  usually  suffer  from  coryza.  Dairymen  whose 
cows  have  to  travel  half  a mile  or  more  on  a dusty  road,  wonder  that, 
with  all  their  care,  their  cattle  should  have  such  frequent  discharge  from 
the  nose,  and  that  this  should  sometimes  run  on  to  hoose.  The  cause  is 
plain  enough,  although  little  suspected  by  them. 

There  is  a periodical  coryza  in  cattle.  During  the  winter  season,  and 
probably  from  our  mismanagement — from  undue  exposure  of  the  animals 
to  cold,  or  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  there  is  considerable  nasal 
gleet,  not  interfering  much  with  health,  but  unpleasant  to  the  eye  and 
annoying  to  the  animal,  and  which,  in  despite  of  the  most  careful  treat- 
ment, w ill  remain.  When,  however,  the  genial  warmth  of  spring  returns, 
it  sometimes  gradually  disappears.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  most 
favourable  cases ; for  it  will  occur  that,  from  some  improper  management, 
hoose  or  cough  has  gradually  become  connected  with  the  nasal  discharge. 
The  farmer  has  not  observed  this  connexion,  nor  is  he  alarmed  although 
the  cough  should  remain  when  the  nasal  discharge  ceases  : nay,  he  cares 
little  about  it,  although  the  cough  should  be  a frequent  and  harassing 
one,  if  tlic  beast  does  but  carry  its  usual  flesh,  and  yield  its  full  quantity 
of  milk:  when,  however,  the  milk  fails,  and  the  cow  begins  to  lose  condi- 
tion, he,  for  the  first  time,  looks  alxtut  him,  and  then  it  is  too  late.  We 
shall  return  to  this  point  again  and  again ; for  it  is  the  source  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  mischief  attendant  on  chest  affections  in  cattle. 

We  are  now,  however,  speaking  of  coryza,  inflammation  of,  and  dis- 
charge from,  the  membrane  of  the  nose.  It  is  a matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  proprietor  of,  or  the  attendant  upon  cattle,  to  assure  himself 
that  it  is  simple  coryza,  lie  should  carefully  examine  whether  there  is 
any  cough,  especially  whether  that  cough  is  paitiful — any  iticrcased  la- 
bour of  breathing — any  diminution  of  appetite — suspension  of  rumina- 
tion— fever?  The  pulse,  fell  at  the  left  side,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
root  of  the  horn,  will  best  ascertain  this  last  particular. 

It  there  is  nothing  of  these,  still  wc  have  inflaniination,  and  of  a cha- 
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rncter  that  soon  connects  itself  with  some  or  all  of  them  ; therefore  a mash 
may  be  given  in  the  evening,  and  a few  doses  of  cooling  medicine. 

The  best  fever  medicine  for  cattle  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended for  the  horse,  but  in  doses  of  only  half  the  quantity.  Half  a 
drachm  each  of  powdered  digitalis  and  emetic  tartar,  and  two  drachms 
each  of  nitre  and  sulphur,  will  constitute  the  medium  fever-powder,  to  be 
given  as  occasion  may  require,  and  increased  or  diminished  in  quantity, 
according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  beast,  and  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 
This  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  drink,  for  reasons  that  will  hereafter 
be  stated. 

If  the  proprietor  or  the  practitioner  is  assured,  that  it  is  simple  coryza, 
he  may  add  half  a drachm  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  finely  pow- 
dered, to  the  other  ingredients.  This  drug  seems  to  have  a peculiar  and 
a very  beneficial  determination  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  is  very 
useful  in  pure  inflammation,  or  ulceration  of  that  membrane,  or  discharge 
from  it.  A very  slight  degree  of  hoose,  however,  and  particularly  of 
)>ainful  hoose,  should  be  received  as  a sufficient  indication  that  the  fever- 
powders  alone  are  to  be  used. 

If  the  coryza  degenerates  into  catarrh,  bronchitis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  the  proper  treatment  will  be  indicated  when  those  diseases  are 
taken  into  consideration. 


GLANDERS. 

of  this  dreadful  di.sease  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose  in  the  horse,  we 
have  never  met  with  a case  in  cattle.  Some  singular  accounts  are  on 
record,  but  they  arc  of  doubtful  authority.  We  acknowledge  that  this  is 
not  a point  fairly  settled,  and  it  deserves  peculiar  attention  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  cattle. 

FARCY. 

There  are  cases,  however,  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be  doubted, 
which  bear  a closer  resemblance  io  farcy.  One  of  the  most  frequent  and 
decisive  characters  of  farcy  in  the  horse,  is  inflammation,  and  thickening 
of  the  absorbents,  and  particularly  at  the  situation  of  the  valves.  They 
have  a corded  feeling  through  a certain  portion  of  their  course;  and  little 
tumours,  bud»  or  buttons,  appear  at  a greater  or  less,  distance  from  each 
other  along  the  cord. 

There  were  four  oxen  in  a farmer’s  yard,  each  of  which  had  consider- 
able cough,  and  a large  corded  absorbent  could  he  traced  in  each  from 
the  fetlock  up  to  the  forearm.  Farcy-buttons  were  evident,  not  only  to 
the  touch,  but  to  the  eye,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  corded  vessel. 
Moat  of  them  were  bard,  sebirrous  ; and  others  had  suppurated  and  ulce- 
rated. The  hot  iron  was  applied  to  the  buds,  the  wounds  healed,  the 
cordiness  of  the  absorbents  gradually  diminished,  and  the  cough  disap- 
peared. 

Two  months  afterwards,  however,  the  farcy-buttons  and  the  corded 
absorbents  were  seen  again,  and  the  cough  returned  at  the  same  lime. 
The  same  means  were  adopted  with  the  same  results.  All  appeared  to  be 
cured.  Two  of  them  were  sold,  and  on  the  other  two  the  disease  did  not 
return,  nor  was  it  communicated  to  any  of  the  cattle  that  grazed  in  the 
same  pasture.  It  should  be  observed  that  these  cases  did  not  all  appear 
at  the  same  time,  but  a space  of  three  years  occurred  between  the  first 
and  the  last. 

Was  this  farcy? — need  the  farmer  entertain  serious  apprehension  of 
this  fatal  disease  breaking  out  in  his  herd?  The  practitioner  to  whom 
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they  occurred  related  them  as  cases  of  farcy ; but  we  confess  that  we  are 
very  much  of  opinion  that  he  was  mistaken.  We  liave  seen  many  cases 
of  this  intlammatioii  of  the  absorbents,  w here  farcy  could  not  be  s\ispeeted. 
If  an  ox  has  had  foul  in  the  foot,  or  deep  and  painful  ulcers  about  any  of 
the  joints,  the  corded  absorbent  is  seen  above,  and  the  little  buttons  on 
each  of  the  valves.  The  foul  in  the  foot,  or  the  ulcerated  joint,  liavinir 
disappeared,  the  corded  absorbent  has  also  gradually  vanished,  yet  not 
always;  for  we  recollect  cases  in  which  the  buttons  have  burst,  and  de- 
generated into  ulcers,  exceedingly  difficult  to  heal,  and  the  matter  from 
which  has  corroded  and  ulcerated  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  other  in- 
stances we  have  known  inflammation  extending  up  the  leg,  and  involving 
Uie  whole  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  even  destroying  the  animal  by 
the  constitutional  disturbance  which  it  created.  There  was  no  farcy  in 
these  cases ; it  was  not  for  a moment  suspected:  and  the  decided  pre- 
|)underancc  of  our  opinion,  and  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  record  it, 
is,  that  cattle  are  exempt  from  glanders  and  farcy. 

THE  UONES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  sides  and  the  greater  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  arc  formed  by 
the  superior  maxillary,  or  upper  jaw,  seen  at  a,  p.  273,  and  x,  p.  274. 
This,  like  the  other  bones  of  the  face,  is  materially  diminished  in  size  by 
the  great  development  of  the  frontal  bones.  It  articulates  with  the  lacry- 
inal  bone  at  c,  p.  273,  and  the  malar  bone  at  d.  The  ridge  which  runs 
down  from  the  malar  bone,  in  the  horse,  for  the  attachment  of  the  masse- 
ter  muscle,  and  which  may  be  seen  below  k,  (p.  C6,  Horse,)  is  wanting; 
but  the  surface  of  the  bone  is  roughened  and  tiiberculated,  to  answer  the 
same  purpose.  Immediately  above  the  foremost  of  the  upper  grinders  in 
the  cut  of  the  skeleton,  p.  273,  is  a little  black  mark,  representing  the 
foramen,  or  hole  through  which  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  proceed,  to 
supply  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 

The  superior  maxillary  consists  of  two  plates,  irregularly  separated  from 
each  other ; the  outer  forms  the  external,  and  the  other  the  internal  wall 
ol  the  mouth,  as  seen  at  x,  p.  274 ; and  then  extending  upwards,  and  as- 
suming an  arched  form,  the  commencement  of  which  is  seen  at  x,  it  con- 
stitutes the  greater  ]iart  of  the  bony  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  inferior  cells 
of  the  external  part  contain  the  back  teeth,  or  grinders  ; the  superior  ones 
are  the  maxillary  sinuses;  and  in  the  ox  there  is  a new  set  of  cells, 
formed  by  a separation  of  the  plates  of  the  bone,  between  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

'lire  palatine  bone,  p,  p.  274,  occupies  considerably  more  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  than  it  dues  in  the  horse. 

The  anterior  maxillary  bone  is,  compared  with  that  of  the  horse,  a 
very  insignificant  one ; there  is  neither  the  Arm  and  complicated  connexion 
with  the  su|)crior  maxillary,  nor  are  there  any  tu.sks,  or  incisor  teeth. 
There  are  likewise  considerable  apertures,  one  of  which  is  seen  between  x 
and  z,  p.  274,  which  leave  a somewhat  extensive  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  floor  of  the  nose  occupied  only  by  cellular  substance  and  mem- 
brane. There  is  little  strength  required  in  the  part,  and  therefore  there  is 
little  provision  for  it. 

At  the  base  or  floor  of  the  mouth  is  the  inferior  maxillary,  or  lower 
jaw  (j,  p.  273).  It  also  partakes  of  the  shortness  of  the  ljunes  of  the 
face,  ami  is  somewhat  altered  in  form.  It  contains  the  only  incisor  teeth 
which  cuttle  have,  eight  in  number,  and  six  molar  teeth  on  each  side.  It 
has  not  the  tuberosity  which  is  found  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  horse,  (a, 
ix  63,  Horse,)  but  goes  back  in  a manner  straight  to  the  angle,  where  it 
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turns  to  take  an  upper  direction  towards  its  joint  with  the  temporai  bone. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  tiiat  the  mnscies,  both  on  the  inside  and  tiie 
outside,  are  smaller  and  weaker.  Power  is  not  wanted  ; for  the  grinders 
are  little  if  at  all  used  in  the  first  gathering  and  mastication  of  the  food, 
and  the  act  of  rumination  is  generally  very  leisurely  and  lazily  performed. 

This  dilTerenee  in  the  form  of  the  jaw  throws  the  submaxillary  artery 
further  back  in  cattle  than  in  the  horse.  It  is  to  be  sought  for  a couple  of 
inches  nearer  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
discovered. 

Below  g,  p.  273,  is  seen  the  process  of  this  bone,  shorter  than  in  the 
horse,  round  which  the  temporal  muscle  is  wrapped,  and  by  which  this 
bone  is  moved ; and  a little  lower  is  the  shallow  cavity  of  the  temporal 
bone,  into  which  the  proper  head  of  this  bone  is  received,  and  with  which 
it  forms  a joint.  The  ridges  at  either  end  of  this  cavity  in  the  horse  (see 
p.  136)  are  very  materially  lowered  here,  so  us  to  allow  more  latitude  of 
motion,  and  admit  of  the  grinding  action  by  which  rumination  is  princi- 
pally characterized.  The  muscle,  being  inserterl  so  near  to  the  joint,  acts 
with  great  mechanical  disadvantage  ; but,  although  smaller  than  in  the 
horse,  it  is  sufficiently  powerful  for  every  purpose  that  is  required. 

THE  CHEEKS. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  mouth  are  the  cheeks  and  lips.  The  checks 
consist  principally  of  muscle,  (the  masseter  and  the  buccinator  muscles.) 
They  are  covered  externally  by  the  common  integument,  or  skin;  and 
lined  by  the  membrane  of  the  mouth.  There  is  likewise  eousiderable  glan- 
dular substance  in  their  composition,  and  these  glands  have  distinct  open- 
ings into  the  mouth,  and  assist  in  supplying  it  with  moisture. 

THE  UPS. 

The  lips  form  the  anterior  opening  of  the  mouth;  they  close  it,  and  as- 
si.st  in  gathering  and  retaining  the  food.  They  likewise  consist  of  muscu- 
lar, glandular,  and  cellular  texture ; and  of  much,  and  in  the  upper  lip 
especially,  of  condensed  substance  almost  resembling  cartilage.  The 
muscles  give  them  the  power  of  motion,  and  particularly  that  of  forcibly 
seizing  and  compressing  the  food,  lliis  is  especially  necessary  in  the  ox, 
because  there  are  no  upper  front  teeth,  and  for  this  purpose  also  the  car- 
tilaginous matter  was  added  to  them,  and  most  of  all  to  the  upper  lip. 
Simple  muscular  substance  would  be  too  yielding  to  retain  the  grass, 
when  it  was  to  be  forcibly  separated  from  the  stalk  or  root.  On  account 
of  this  peculiar  function  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  ox,  it  is  w ider  and  flatter 
than  that  of  the  horse,  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  better  into  con- 
tact with  the  herbage,  and  gathered  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Being  so  much  employed  for  this  purpose,  there  is  a want  of  feeling 
about  the  lips  of  cattle  very  dillcrent  from  the  acute  sensitiveness  of  those 
parts  in  the  horse.  The  ox  is  seldom  used  for  the  saddle.  The  Nagore 
oxen,  described  p.  268,  are  sometimes  ridden,  but  their  pace  is  slow  and 
steady,  and  they  are  guided  by  reins  perforating  the  septum  of  the  nose. 
The  damsels  in  the  Mandara  valleys,  (p.  5,)  when  they  ride  to  market  in 
all  their  finery,  and  contrive  to  torture  their  horned  palfreys  into  something 
like  caperings  and  curvelings,  also  clfect  their  purpose  by  means  of  a 
leathern  thong  passed  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  *.  The  ox  is  not 

• The  Chili  coachmaa,  when  he  starts  his  six-in.V.and  team,  guides  hi.s  oxen  in  the 
same  maimer,  lait  he  has  a singular  way  of  getting  them  along : — ‘ A Ihiu  pole,  about 
live  fe*et  lung,  projected  horizuutally,  is  lashed  to  the  roof  of  the  cart,  having  at  its  extre- 
mity a grooved  hole,  tltrough  which  the  string  passes : a goad  is  made  of  a hollow  cane, 
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required  to  be  alive,  as  it  were,  to  the  slightest  motion  of  his  driver  or 
rider,  and  to  anticipate  his  very  thoughts ; but  his  muzzle  is  to  be  con* 
tinually  in  contact  with  the  ground,  among  smooth  and  rough  herbage,-— 
things  pleasing  and  annoying;  and  therefore  all  acute  feeling  is  withheld 
from  him,  nnd,  cousequently,  he  is  rarely  seen  using  his  lips  as  substU 
tutes  for  hands,  and  forming  his  opinion  of  the  objects  around  him  by 
the  indications  w hich  they  afibrd  him,  as  we  continually  observe  in  the 
horse.  There  can  be  scarcely  greater  diflerence  than  in  the  habits  of  these 
two  animals  in  this  respect. 

The  excess  of  glandular  substance  in  the  lips  of  the  ox  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  They  must  not  only  afford  their  share  of  the  natural  mois- 
ture of  the  mouth,  but  they  are,  from  their  situation,  form,  and  use,  ex- 
posed to  various  nuisances.  Insects  will  be  continually  crawling  about 
the  muzzle,  and  dirt  and  grave)  will  accumulate  on  it  If  the  grass  is  to 
be  firmly  held  between  the  pad  in  the  up|)cr  juw  and  the  teeth  in  the 
lower,  and  the  upper  lip  must  materially  assist  in  the  firmness  of  the 
grip,  it  must  of  necessity  he  continually  in  absolute  contact  with  the 
ground,  and  cannot  always  be  in  tlie  cleanest  state.  Nature  has  given  the 
liest  of  all  defences  against  tins.  The  outer  covering  of  the  upper  lip  is 
thickly  studded  with  glands,  and  a fluid  can  be  seen  pouring  out  from 
them.  If  an  ox,  standing  and  ruminating,  is  watched,  drops  as  clear  as 
crystal  arc  seen  coursing  one  another  down  his  muzzle,  and  fulling  on 
the  ground.  The  upper  lip,  in  heulth,  is  always  wet;  the  insect  cannot 
then  fasten,  and  dirt  cannot  accumulate ; or  if  (he  one  should  adhere,  or  the 
other  begin  to  collect,  the  long  tongue  of  tlie  beast  is  protruded,  it  pusses 
over  the  moistened  surface,  and  all  is  clear  again. 

We  take  considerable  notice  of  the  secretion  from  these  glands  when  we 
endeavour  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  liealth  of  tlic  animal,  and  the 
degree  of  disease.  While  the  muzzle  is  moist,  i.e.y  while  the  natural  se- 
cretions are  going  forward, there  is  no  great  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
consequently  no  great  danger;  in  proportion  as  that  secretion  is  lessened, 
there  is  general  sympathy  with  some  local  aO'ection  ; and  when  it  becomes 
altogether  suspended,  it  is  an  indication  of  so  mucli  universal  derange- 
ment, that  it  behoves  us  to  look  about  us.  There  is  nothing  more  in  this 
seerelion  than  in  any  other,  but  it  is  one  which  is  easily  observed,  and  the 
changes  in  which  can  be  accurately  marked. 

THE  MEMBRANE  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

This  is  thin  and  delicate,  compared  w'ith  the  external  integument  Every 
part  of  the  moutii  is  lined  with  it,  and  it  contains  numerous  glands,  occa- 
sionally rising  into  little  pupillte,  from  which  a considerable  portion  of  the 
u.sual  moisture  of  the  mouth  is  derived.  The  gums  and  the  bars  are  co- 
vered by  this  membrane,  but  they  are  denser  and  less  sensible. 

forty  feet  long,  the  btitf.eml  being  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  smaller  runs 
tajH-ring  to  a The  front  en«l  is  generally  made  of  n jiiccc  of  willow,  vecured  to  the 

end  of  (ho  cane,  nnd  is  anned  at  the  tip  with  un  iron  point,  neatly  and  curiously  lashed 
on  by  rtrij>8  of  horse-hide.  This  goad  is  hung  in  a kind  of  inverted  stirnip  attached  to 
the  end  of  tlie  befure-menliom-d  string,  hy  pulling  of  which  the  driver,  as  he  sits  in  the 
cart,  can  elevate  or  depress  nt  his  pleasure  the  stirrup  which  serves  as  the  fulcrum  of  his 
goad,  nnd  supports  it  nearly  in  equilibrio,  as  the  thick  butt-end  counterhah.nccs  the  lighter 
longer  end  tending  forwanl : thus  suspended,  the  point  can  easily  hv  thrust  forward  or  side* 
way,  so  as  to  goad  the  haunches  of  the  forward  yoke  of  oxcu  : about  five  feet  from  the 
extremity,  another  snmll  goad,  armed  wilh  iron,  hangs  pendent  hy  a stiing,  so  that  hy 
giving  the  rnue  a sideuny  motion,  and  lifting  the  btiU'cnd.  the  point  can  be  dexterously 
directed,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  driver,  iiiKm  the  Imuuclu's  of  the  second  pair  of  oxen  ; a 
short  Inucc  held  in  his  hand  sittcs  to  goad  forward  the  shaft-yoke.*— Travels  in 
Chili  and  La  PiaUtf  vol.  i.  p.  2 14, 
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THE  BARS. 

These  consist  of  a firm  substance  of  a cartilaginous  nature,  adhering  to 
the  bones  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  by  numerous  little  cords,  penetrating 
into  these  bones.  They  are  thus  hard  and  adherent,  that  the  food  may 
be  rolled  against  the  palate,  and  formed  into  proper  masses  for  swallow- 
ing, whether  in  the  first  or  second  mastication.  The  palate  is  divided 
into  numerous  ridges  running  across  the  mouth,  and  on  the  posterior 
edge  of  which  there  is  a fringed  border,  consisting  of  papilla;  of  no  little 
consistence  and  strength,  and  all  pointing  backward  ; so  that  the  food  is 
permitted  to  travel  backward,  in  this  process  of  formation  into  pellets, 
but  cannot  again  get  into  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth. 

THE  PAD  ON  THE  ANTERIOR  MAXILLARY  BONE. 

These  bars  are  flatter,  harder,  and  more  irregular  in  the  ox  than  in  the 
horse,  and  these  papilla;  at  the  edges  of  the  bars  are  very  considerably 
stronger.  The  bars  thicken  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth,  and  there 
they  accumulate  into  a pad,  or  cushion,  which  covers  the  convex  extre- 
mity of  the  anterior  maxillary  bone.  This  pad  is  of  a somewhat  more 
fibrous  and  elastic  nature  than  the  bars,  and  stands  in  the  place  of 
upper  incisor  or  cutting  teeth.  The  grass  is  collected  and  rolled  together 
by  means  of  the  long  and  moveable  tongue ; it  is  firmly  held  between  the 
lower  cutting-teeth,  and  the  pad,  the  cartilaginous  upper  lip  assisting  in 
this ; and  then  by  a sudden  nodding  motion  of  the  head,  in  which  the 
pterigord  muscles  are  the  chief  agents,  the  little  roll  of  herbage  is  either 
torn  or  cut  off,  or  partly  both  torn  and  cut. 

The  intention  of  this  singular  method  of  gathering  the  food,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  satisfactorily  to  explain.  It  is  peculiar  to  ruminants,  who 
have  one  large  stomach,  in  which  the  food  is  kept  as  a kind  of  reservoir 
until  it  is  ready  for  the  action  of  the  other  stomachs.  While  it  is  kept 
there  it  is  in  a state  of  maceration  ; it  is  exposed  to  the  united  influ- 
ence of  moisture  and  warmth,  and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  a 
species  of  decomposition  sometimes  commences,  and  a vast  deal  of  gas 
is  extricated. 

That  this  should  not  take  place  in  the  natural  process  of  retention  and 
maceration,  nature  possibly  establi.shcd  this  mechanism  for  the  first  gather- 
ing of  the  food.  It  is  impossible  that  half  of  that  which  is  thus  procured 
can  be  fairly  cut  through  ; part  will  be  torn,  and  no  little  portion  will  be 
torn  up  by  the  roots.  If  cattle  are  observed  while  they  are  grazing,  it 
will  be  seen  that  many  a root  mingles  with  the  blades  of  grass  ; and  these 
roots  have  sometimes  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  earth  about  them. 
The  beast,  however,  seems  nut  to  regard  this ; he  eats  on,  dirt  and  all, 
until  his  paunch  is  filled. 

It  was  designed  that  this  earth  should  be  gathered  and  swallowed.  It 
was  the  meaning  of  this  mechanism.  A portion  of  absorbent  earth  is 
found  in  every  soil,  sufficient  not  only  to  prevent  the  evil  that  would  result 
from  occasional  decomposition,  by  neutralizing  the  acid  principle  as  ra- 
pidly as  it  is  evolved ; but  perhaps,  by  its  presence,  preventing  that  de- 
composition from  taking  place.  Hence  the  eagerness  with  which  stall-fed 
cattle,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  plucking  up  the  roots  of  grass, 
evince  fur  mould.  It  is  seldom  that  a cow  will  pass  a newly-raised  mole- 
hill without  nuzzling  into  it,  and  devouring  a considerable  portion  of  it. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  there  is  any  degree  of  indigestion.  The 
mould  here  is  comminuted  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  probably  possesses 
pecidiar  freshness.  When  describing  the  Kyntore  ox,  at  page  104,  we 
remarked  that  he  always  had  a basket  of  earth  standing  by  him,  of  which 
he  occasionally  ate  a considerable  quantity,  and  which  operated  as  a gentle 
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purp;ative.  When  decomposition  commenced,  and  tlie  acescent  principle 
hcprairto  lie  developed,  and  the  animal  felt  uneasiness  on  that  account,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  mould  ; and  the  acid  uniting  itself  to  the  earth,  the 
uneasy  feeling  was  relieved,  and  a purgative  neutral  salt  was  manufactured 
in  the  paunch. 

THE  TEETH. 

Tlie  mouth  likewise  contains  the  principal  agents  in  mastication,  the 
teeth.  The  mouth  of  the  ox  when  full  contains  thirty-two  teeth ; eight 
incisors  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  three  molars  in  each  Jaw  ahove,  and  below, 
and  on  either  side.  The  incisor  teeth  are  admirably  adapted  to  perform 
their  function.  If  there  arc  no  corresponding  ones  opposed,  but  merely 
an  elastic  pad,  they  must  possess  an  edge  of  considerable  sharpness  in 
order  to  perform  this  half-cutting,  half-tearing  ]>rocess.  With  a blunt 
edge  there  could  lie  no  cutting  at  all  in  such  a case ; but  all  the  grass 
would  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  pasture  destroyed,  and  the  animal 
ovenlone,  absolutely  choaked  with  this  absorbent  earth.  The  ]iart  of  the 
tooth  above  the  gum  is  covered  with  enamel  both  to  produce  and  retain 
this  necessary  sharpness.  The  crown  of  the  tooth,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  is  above  the  gum,  presents  a surface  somewhat  convex  externally, 
but  rising  straight  from  the  gum,  while  towards  the  mouth,  it  has  a con- 
cave face,  diminishing  gradually  in  thickness  as  it  recedes  from  the  gum, 
and  terminating  in  an  edge,  than  which  in  the  young  animal  few'  scissors 
are  sharper.  The  elastic  nature  of  the  pad  preserves  it  from  laceration  ; 
but  the  less  elastic  substance  interposed,  the  grass  on  which  the  animal 
is  browsing,  is  partly  cut  through. 

The  molar  teeth  are  as  well  adapted  for  the  mingled  laceration  and 
grinding  of  the  grassy  fibres  which  are  submitted  to  their  action.  Instead 
of  the  flat  and  somewhat  uneven  and  roughened  surface  of  the  molars  of 
the  horse,  presenting  proper  millstones  for  the  grinding  of  corn,  or  dried 
and  hardened  fibre,  there  are  two  oblique  surfaces,  those  on  the  lower 
jaw  taking  a direction  upwards  and  from  without,  inwards,  and  those  in 
the  upper  jaw  slanting  in  an  opposite  direction,  while  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tooth  is  sawn  into  deep  grooves.  There  are  three  in  the  last  molar, 
the  erlges  of  which,  from  cones  of  enamel  sunk  deep  into  the  substance  of 
the  tooth,  are  as  sharp  as  knives,  and  cannot  be  roughly  meddled  with 
without  laceration,  and  'these  receive  corresponding  projecting  portions 
from  the  opposite  teeth.  From  the  prolonged,  although  leisurely  action 
of  machines  like  these,  it  happens  that  the  food  is  reduced  to  a state  of 
extreme  commitiution,  in  order  that  every  particle  of  nourishment  may  be 
extracted  from  it.  The  horse  requires  only  that  portion  of  nutriment, 
which  is  easily  extracted  and  for  the  purpose  of  present  exertion  ; and  his 
dung  is  more  than  half  composed  of  vegetable  fibres  ; the  ox,  on  w hose 
flesh  we  subsist,  must  extract  every  particle  of  matter  which  the  food  con- 
tains, and  therefore  not  a fibre  is  seen  in  the  fieces.  The  dung  of  the  first 
is  excellent  for  manure ; that  of  the  second,  except  it  be  a stall-fed  beast, 
is  comparatively  oflittle  worth. 

THE  AQE  OF  CATTLE  AS  INDICATF.D  HY  THE  TEETH. 

When  describing  the  horns  of  cattle  (p.  279,)  vve  spoke  of  the  usual  and 
incorrect  method  of  e.stiinuting  their  age  by  the  horns.  Far  surer  marks 
arc  presented  in  the  teeth,  and  vr here  there  can  be  little  deception  from 
the  frauds  of  dealers  ; for  their  interest  would  generally  lead  them  to  give 
a more  youthful  appearance  than  nature  has  allowed. 

The  mouth  of  the  newly-born  calf  presents  an  uncertain  appearance, 
depending  on  the  mother  having  cxceedetl  or  fallen  short  of  the  average 
period  of  utero-gestation.  Sometimes  there  will  bo  no  vestige  of  teeth, 
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but  generally,  cither  two  central  incisors  will  be  protruding  tlirongh  the 
gums,  or  they  will  have  arisen  and  attained  considerable  bulk. 

About  the  middle  or  close  of  the  second  week,  a tooth  will  be  added  on 
either  side,  making  four  incisors. 


Birth. 


Second  week. 


At  the  expiration  of  the  third  week,  the  animal  will  have  six  temporary 
incisor  or  front  teeth. 


Third  week. 


Month. 


At  a month,  the  full  number  of  the  incisors  will  have  appeared.  Tlicse 
are  the  temporary  or  milk  teeth.  The  enamel  will  be  seen  covering  the 
whole  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  but  not  entering  into  its  composition  as 
ill  the  horse,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  edge  is  exceedingly  sharp. 
The  only  indication  of  increasing  age  will  be  the  wearing  down  of  these 
sharp  edges,  and  the  appearance  of  the  bony  substance  of  the  tooth  be- 
neath. The  two  corner  teeth  will  be  scarcely  up  before  the  centre  teeth 
will  be  a little  worn.  At  two  months,  the  edge  of  the  four  central  teeth 
will  be  evidently  worn ; yet  as  the  wearing  is  not  across  the  top  of  the 
tooth,  blit  a very  little  out  of  the  line  of  its  inner  surface,  the  edge  will 
remain  nearly  or  quite  as  sharp  as  before.  At  three  months  the  six  cen- 
tral teeth,  and  at  four  months  the  whole  set  will  be  worn,  and  the  central 
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ones  most  of  all ; but  ai\er  the  second  or  third  month,  the  edge  of  the 
tooth  will  begin  to  wear  down,  and  there  will  be  more  of  a flat  surface 
with  a broad  line  in  the  centre. 

About  this  time  a new  change  will  begin,  but  very  slowly  to  be  seen. 
The  central  teeth  will  not  only  be  worn  down  on  their  edges,  but  the 
whole  of  the  tooth  wilt  appear  diminished,  a kind  of  absorption  will  have 
commenced.  There  will  be  a little  but  increasing  space  between  them. 
The  face  of  the  tooth  will  likewise  be  altered,  the  inner  edge  will  be 
wont  down  more  than  the  outer,  and  the  mark  will  change  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  a broad  line  to  a triangular  shape.  The  commencement  of 
this  alteration  of  form  and  diminution  of  size  may  be  traced  to  about  the 
fourth  mouth,  and  our  cut  gives  a representation  of  the  two  central  inci- 
sors at  eight  months.  The  central  teeth  are  now  not  above  half  the  size 
of  the  next  pair,  and  they  are  evidently  lessened. 


Eleven  months. 


At  eleven  months  the  process  of  diminution  will  have  extended  to  the 
four  central  teeth  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  cut.  The  vacuities 
between  them,  will  now  be  evident  enough. 

This  cut  gives  the  mouth  of  a young  steer  fifteen  months  old. 


Fifteen  montliB. 
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The  lagt  cut  presented  us  with  the  curious  and  diminutive  appearance  of 
all  the  incisors  in  a hullock  eighteen  months  old.  It  would  appear  difli- 
cult  for  him  to  obtain  snfficient  food  to  support  himself  in  good  condition. 
It  is  somewhat  so,  and  it  may  be  in  a great  measure  owing  to  these  changes 
in  the  teeth,  and  the  difficulty  of  grazing,  that  young  beasts  are  subject  to 
BO  many  disorders  from  seven  or  eight  months  and  upwards,  and  are  so 
often  out  of  condition.  They  contrive,  however,  to  make  up  for  this  tem- 
porary disadvantage  by  diligence  in  feeding;  and,  to  allude  for  a moment 
to  another  animal,  we  have  known  many,  not  only  a broken-mouthed,  but 
a toothless  ewe  thrive  as  well  as  any  of  the  flock,  for  she  was  grazing  all 
the  day,  and  ruminating  all  night. 

At  this  time,  eighteen  months  old,  the  corner  teeth  will  not  be  more 
than  half  their  natural  size;  the  centre  ones  will  be  yet  more  diminished  ; 
and,  as  the  cut  very  faithfully  represents,  the  vacuities  between  them  will  be 
almost  equal  to  the  width  of  the  teeth.  The  faces  of  the  teeth  also,  such 
faces  as  remain,  will  be  lengthened  ; the  triangular  mark  will  diminish, 
and  principally  in  the  central  teeth ; while  another,  more  or  less  deeply 
shaded,  will  begin  to  appear  around  the  original  mark. 

All  this  while,  the  second  set  of  teeth,  the  permanent  ones,  have  been 
growing  in  their  sockets,  and  approaching  towards  the  gums ; but  not  as 
is  said  to  be  generally  the  case  with  other  animals,  and  with  the  human 
being  in  particular,  pressing  upon  the  roots  of  the  milk  teeth,  and  causing 
them  to  be  absorbed,  until,  at  length,  losing  all  hold  in  the  socket, 
they  fall  out.  The  process  of  absorption  commences  here  in  the  whole 
milk-tooth,  and  as  much  in  the  crown  or  body  of  it  as  at  its  root. 

The  process  of  general  diminution  .seems  now  for  awhile  retarded ; 
it  is  confined  to  the  central  teeth,  and  they  gradually  waste  away  until 
they  are  no  larger  in  the  body  than  crow-quills.  About  the  expiration  of 
the  second  year,  or  a little  before,  the  milk  teeth  are  pushed  out  or  give 
way,  and  the  two  central  permanent  teeth  appear. 

This  cut  gives  the  mouth  of  a two-year  old  beast,  the  two  permanent 
central  incisors  are  coming  up,  and  the  other  six  milk  teeth  remain.  The 
bone  in  front  of  the  lower  jaw  is  taken  away,  in  order  that  the  alveoli,  or 


Two  Years. 


Three  Yevs. 
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cells  for  the  teelh,  may  be  exposed.  The  second  pair  of  incisors  have 
almost  attained  their  proper  size,  but  have  not  assumed  their  proper  form. 
The  third  |)air  are  getting  ready,  but  the  jaw  is  not  yet  sufficiently  widened 
for  the  rlevelopineiit  of  the  fourth  pair. 

The  process  of  absorption  will  stilt  be  suspended  with  regard  to  the 
two  outside  pairs  of  milk  teeth,  but  will  be  rapid  with  regard  to  the  second 
pair,  and  a little  before  the  commencement  of  the  third  year  they  will 
disappear.  This  cut  represents  the  three-year  old  beast,  with  four  perma- 
nent incisors  and  four  milk  teeth. 

Now  the  remaining  milk  teeth  will  diminish  very  fast,  but  they  show 
no  disposition  to  give  way,  and  at  four-years  old  there  will  be  six  perma- 
nent incisors,  and  often  apparently  no  milk  teeth ; but  if  the  month  is 
examined,  the  tooth  that  should  have  disappeared,  and  the  tooth 
that  is  to  remain  until  the  next  year,  are  huddled  together  and  concealed 
behind  the  new  permanent  tooth.  They  are  often  a source  of  annoyance 
to  the  animal ; and  the  tooth  whose  turn  it  was  to  go  mast  be  drawn. 
The  four-year-old  mouth  then,  as  represented  in  this  cat,  should  ooatain 
six  perinaneat  inci.sors  and  two  milk  teeth. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  year  the  eight  permanent  incisors 
will  be  up ; bat  the  corner  ones  will  be  small.  This  cat  gives  a five-year- 
old  mouth,  or  perhaps  one  a month  or  two  after  five  years  ; so  that  the 
beast  cannot  be  said  to  be  full-mouthed,  i.  e.,  all  the  incisors  fully  up, 
until  it  is  six  years  old.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  in  this  mouth  of  five 
years,  that  the  two  central  pairs  are  beginning  to  be  worn  down  at  the 
edges,  and  that  in  a flat  direction,  or  somewhat  inclining  towards  the 
inside. 

At  six-years  old,  the  teeth  are  all  fully  grown,  but  this  mark  has  extended 
over  the  whole  set,  and  all  the  teeth  are  a little  flattenerl  at  the  top;  while 
on  the  two  centre  ones  there  begins  to  be  a distinct  darker  line  in  the 
middle,  bounded  by  a line  of  harder  bone*. 

•Me  are  perfectly  aware  against  what  authority  we  are  contending,  when  we  tlma 
compute  the  age  of  cattle  hy  the  ajrpearance  of  the  teeth.  The  pleasing  author  of  the 
*'  lllustratiouH  of  Natural  History”  gives  tlie  tu'ast  a full  mouth  at  tliree-yeara  old,  and 
so  does  Buffui  and  tlie  Kditor  of  the  Kncyclopmdin  Metropolitana.  Mr.  Parkinson  says 
that  the  mouth  is  full  at  four,  although  he  acknowledges  that  the  teeth  are  not  jerfectly 
up  until  the  annual  is  six  years  old.  We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  appealing  to 
the  experience  of  the  hreedecs  of  cattle,  for  the  general  accuracy  of  our  account. 
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From  this  lime  the  *p;e  cen  only  be  guessed  at,  and  not  decidedly 
affirmed  ; and  a great  deal  will  de- 
pend upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
animal  is  fed.  The  beast  that  is  most 
out,  and  that  is  compelled  most  to 
use  his  incisor  teeth,  will  have  them 
worn  farthest  down.  Perhaps,  as  a 
general  rule,  but  admitting  of  many 
an  exception,  it  may  be  said  that,  at 
seven  years  old,  this  line  is  becoming 
broadest  and  more  irregular  in  all 
of  the  teeth ; and  that  a second  and 
broader,  and  mure  circular  mark  ap- 
pears within  the  centre  of  the  former 
one,  and  most  distinct  in  the  central, 
or  two  central  pairs, — and  which,  at 
eight  years,  has  spread  over  the  six 
central  incisors. 

A year  afterwards,  however,  a change  takes  place  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  process  of  ahsorplion  has  again  commenced,  and  precisely 
where  it  did  when  the  animal  was  four  months  old,  viz.,  in  the  central 
incisors;  but  it  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  it  is  never  carried  to  the  extent 
to  which  we  observed  it  in  the  milk  teeth.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently 
plain,  and  the  two  central  teeth  arc  evidently  smaller  than  their  neigh- 
bours. A considerable  change  has  also  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
teeth  ; the  two  dark  marks  are  rubbed  into  one  in  all  but  the  corner  teetb. 

At  ten,  tbe  four  central  incisors  are  diminished  in  size,  mid  the  mark  is 
becoming  smaller  and  fainter.  The 
cut  represents  the  month  at  this  age. 

At  eleven,  the  six  central  ones  are 
smaller ; and  at  twelve,  all  of  them 
are  very  considerably  diminished;  but 
not,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  young  beast. 

The  mark  is  now  also  faint,  or  nearly 
obliterated,  except  in  the  corner  teeth, 
and  the  inside  edge  is  worn  down  to 
the  gum. 

The  beast  is  now  getting  old  ; the 
teeth  continue  to  diminish,  and  it  is 
not  often  that  the  animal,  after  four- 
teen or  sixteen  years  old,  is  able  to 
maintain  his  full  condition.  He  must 
then  be  taken  up  and  partly  fed  in  Tea  Years, 

the  house:  yet  there  are  many  instances  in  which  favourite  bulls  have 
been  kept  until  they  were  more  than  twenty  years  old ; and  we  know  a 
cow  of  the  same  age  who  pastures  with  the  rest  of  the  dairy,  end  gives  a 
fair  quantity  of  milk. 

Some  writers  have  asserted,  that  a good  cow  will  usually  continue  good 
until  that  age ; but  the  dairyman  would  discover  his  error,  both  in  the 
quantity  anti  the  quality  of  his  milk,  if  he  received  it  as  a general  rule,  that 
a good  cow  wdl  continue  to  breed  and  give  milk  until  twenty  years  old. 
Mr.  Watkinson,  however,  bad  a cow  that  for  seventeen  years  gave  him 
from  ten  to  twenty  quarts  of  milk  every  day ; was  in  moderate  condition 
when  taken  up ; six  mouths  in  fattening ; and,  being  then  twenty  years  old, 
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was  sold  for  more  than  18f.  Mr.  John  Holt,  of  Walton,  in  Lancashire, 
had  a healthy  cow-calf  presented  to  him,  whose  dam  was  in  her  thirty- 
second  year,  and  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  properly  out  of  milk  for 
the  preceding  fifteen  years. 

This  method,  then,  of  judging  of  the  age  of  cattle  by  the  teeth,  is  more 
satisfactory  than  by  the  horns,  and  little  of  the  imposition  can  be  practised 
to  which  the  buyer  is  sometimes  exposed,  whether  the  animal  is  young  or 
old.  It  is  true,  that  from  six  to  nine  we  can  only  guess  at  the  age  ; but 
we  can  form  a shrewd  guess,  and  can  scarcely  be  out  more  than  a few 
months. 

With  regard  to  the  horn  we  are  subject  to  imposition  at  all  times  ; we 
are  obliged  to  ask  questions  as  to  the  first  calf ; and,  when  the  animal 
gets  old,  the  supposed  rings  often  present  a mass  of  confusion  of  which 
the  best  judges  can  make  nothing. 

The  grinders  will  rarely  be  examined  to  ascertain  the  age  of  a beast. 
They  are  too  difficult  to  be  got  at ; and  the  same  dependence  cannot  be 
placed  upon  them.  The  calf  is  generally  born  with  two  molar  teeth,  and 
sometimes  with  three  in  each  jaw  above  and  below.  The  fourth  appears 
about  the  expiration  of  the  eighth  month,  and  the  fifth  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  about  which  time  the  first  molar  is  shed.  The  second  is  displaced 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  so  with  the  rest,  at  intervals  of  a year; 
but  the  sixth  molar,  which  is  from  the  beginning  a permanent  tooth,  does 
not  appear  until  the  sixth  year. 

THE  TO.NGUE. 

The  tongue  occupies  the  ba.se  of  the  mouth.  It  is  firmly  held  in  its 
situation  by  muscles  principally  derived  from  the  us  hyoides,  a singular 
bone  common  to  it  and  to  the  larynx.  It  is  compo.sed  of  the  union  of 
these  muscles,  which  extend  their  fibres  through  every  part  of  it,  and  with 
which  is  intermingled  a considerable  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  which  gives 
to  the  tongue  its  peculiar  taste  and  appearance  when  cut  into.  It  is 
covered  by  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  but  curiously  modified  ; it  resem- 
bles more  the  cuticle  nr  scarf-skin,  but  the  internal  layer  is  fibrous  and 
sensitive,  and  between  the  two  is  a soft,  reticulated  substance  which  serves 
as  a bed  for  the  papilla;,  or  little  eminences  scattered  all  over  the  tongue, 
some  of  which,  at  least,  are  supposed  to  be  the  terminations  of  the  gus- 
tatory nerve,  or  that  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  on  which  the  sense  of  taste 
depends.  The  use  of  the  tongue,  generally,  is  to  dispose  of  the  food 
between  the  grinders  during  mastication  ; to  collect  it  afterwards,  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  bars,  form  it  into  a pellet  for  swallowing:  it  is 
also  the  main  instrument  in  drinking,  and  the  canal  through  which  the 
fluid  passes  in  the  act  of  drinking.  The  outer  covering  of  the  tongue  of 
the  ox  possesses  a hardness  and  roughness  not  found  on  that  of  the  horse. 
The  peculiar  way  in  which  the  food  is  gathered  renders  this  necessary  ; 
and  while  the  horse  expresses  his  friend.ship  for  his  companion  by  nib- 
bling him  with  his  teeth,  two  cows  will  rub  and  rasp  each  other  with  their 
tongues  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a time. 

In  the  ox,  however,  it  answers  other  purposes  ; it  helps  to  collect  the 
grass  together  and  form  it  into  a roll  before  it  is  brought  between  the  pad 
of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  lower  one  ; it  .serves  to  clean 
the  muzzle  from  annoyances  to  which  it  is  exposed  by  means  of  dirt  or 
insects ; and  it  likewise  wipes  from  the  nostril  the  filth  that  is  di.scharged 
from  it  in  the  various  diseases  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose  or  the  air 
passages,  to  which  the  ox  is  so  subject.  The  mouth  is  shorter  than  that 
of  the  horse  : the  tongue,  as  it  lies  in  the  mouth,  is  shorter,  and  yet  it  is 
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able  (o  discharge  all  those  functions,  which  are  only  imperfectly  performed, 
and  some  of  them  cannot  be  performed  at  all,  by  the  tongue  of  the 
horse.  The  following  cuts  will  explain  this : — 


1 . The  spur. 

2.  The  basis,  or  greater  cornu  or  Itom. 

3.  Hie  inferior  lateral  cornu. 

4.  The  sti|>t‘rior  lateral  cornu. 

5.  The  epiglottis. 

C.  The  arytsenbid  cartilage. 


7.  The  thyroid  cartilage. 

H.  The  cricoid  cartilage, 

2.  Kings  of  the  trachea, 

10.  The  inter]>ose<l  ligamentous  substanco 

between  the  rings. 

11.  The  Kime  glottidis. 


1 . The  spur. 

2.  The  basis,  or  greater  cornu  or  horn. 
.3.  The  inferior  lateral  cornu. 

3'.  The  middle  cornu. 

4.  The  siiiierior  lateral  cornu. 

5.  The  epiglottis. 

6.  The  ar)’taenOid  cartilage. 


7.  Tlie  thyroid  cartilage. 

8.  The  cricoid  cartilage. 

9.  Kings  of  the  trachea. 

10.  The  iuterposed  ligamentous  substance 

between  the  rings. 

11.  The  Rims  glottidis,  or  entrance  into  the 

windpipe. 


Of  the  support  which  the  os  hyoidcs,  resembling  the  Greek  letter 
vpnhn,  gives  to  the  larynx,  and  its  connexion  with  all  the  motions  of  that 
beautiful  cartilaginous  box  in  the  common  function  of  breathing,  or  in  the 
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protUiclion  of  the  voice,  and  alto  in  the  contractions  of  the  pharynx,  we 
shall  treat  hereafter.  VVe  have  now  to  do  with  the  tonpue.  The  reader 
will  remark  the  spur  project  ing  from  the  centre  of  the  body  of  this  bone 
ill  the  liorse,  _/fp.  1 . It  is  from  two  to  three  inches  in  extent,  and  it 
penetrates  deeply  into  the  root  and  body  of  the  tongue ; and  from  its 
sides,  roughened  for  the  purpose,  there  spring,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  bone,  powerful  muscles,  (the  genin-hyo-glossi  muscles,  belonging 
to  the  chin,  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  tongue,)  whose  object  is  to  draw  down 
the  tongue  within  the  mouth,  and  limit  its  action. 

Why  this  in  addition  to  muscles  likewise  confining  the  tongue  wliich 
are  common  to  other  animals  ? Why  this  in  the  liorse  alone,  at  least  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent?  Recause  he  was  designed  to  be  subjected 
to  the  government  of  the  bit.  Because  he  was  to  be  ridden  and  driven 
at  our  pleasure.  A tongue  of  considerable,  or  of  loose  motion,  would  be 
an  inconvenience  to  him.  Under  the  unequal  pressure  of  the  bit,  it  would 
roll  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  be  excoriated  or  lacerated  by  the  teeth. 
But  thus  tied  down  by  the  spur,  or  appendix  of  the  hyoid  bone,  it  forms 
a useful  pad  on  which  the  bit  may  rest,  and  on  which  it  may  be  worked. 
Without  this  contrivance  the  jaw,  which  even  now  is  too  often  brutally 
injured  by  the  hit,  would  be  exposed  to  yet  more  frequent  and  severe 
mischief,  and,  therefore,  the  tongue  of  the  horse  is  thus  confined.  We 
rarely  see  the  tongue  of  the  horse  protruded  from  his  mouth,  except  he 
has  acquired  the  trick  of  licking  his  manger. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  ox  which  requires  this  confinement  of  the 
tongue  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  need  of  one  possessing  an  extraordi- 
nary freedom  of  motion.  Look  at  the  os  hyoides  of  the  ox.  Its  spur  (1. 
p.  3?5)  is  reduced  to  a mere  tubercle.  There  is  no  penetration  or  confine- 
ment of  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The  same  muscles  spring  from  it  as 
from  the  spur  of  the  hyoid  hone  of  the  horse,  but  they  are  diminutive 
and  weak,  and  have  little  or  no  power  over  the  body  of  the  tongue. 

Look  again  at  the  construction  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  muscle  which, 
next  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  spur,  influences  the  motions  of  the 
tongue,  has  its  origin  from,  or  is  attached  to,  the  cornu  of  the  bone  near 
the  spur.  There  are  two  joints  connecting  the  cornu  with  the  body  of  the 
bone,  in  order  to  give  a certain  freedom  of  action  to  the  bone,  but  the 
extremity  of  the  cornu  is  tied  down  to  the  temporal  bone  by  a strong 
cartilage.  In  the  hyoid  bone  of  the  ox,  the  muscle  (the  hyo-ghtmt 
lovgiu,  the  long  muscle  belonging  to  the  hyoid  bone'  and  the  tongue) 
has  the  same  origin  and  attachment;  hut  there  is  an  additional  joint  to 
give  greater  freedom  of  motion,  and  not  only  so,  hut  the  bifurcation  of 
the  superior  lateral  cornu,  swelled  out  into  a head  or  tubercle,  has  lost  its 
unyielding  cartilaginous  attachment  to  the  temporal  bone,  and  is  fitted  into 
a curious  socket,  formed  between  the  mastoid  processor  the  temporal  Ironc, 
and  a plate  of  bone  let  down  on  purpose,  and  in  which  it  plays  loosely,  yet 
securely.  These  are  points  of  comparative  anatomy  which  the  physiologist 
will  know  how  to  value,  and  which  will  not  he  quite  uninteresting  to  any 
one  who  loves  to  trace  the  marks  of  design  in  the  various  works  of  Him 
who  made  us  all. 

OLOSS-ANTItRAX  OR  RLAIN. 

There  is  a disease  of  the  tongue  in  cattle,  which,  from  its  sudden  attack, 
its  fearful  progress,  and  its  frequently  fatal  termination,  requires  i>nrticular 
notice.  The  animal  is  dull,  refuses  his  food,  and  rumination  ceases.  A 
discharge  of  saliva  apjtcars  from  the  mouth  ; it  is  at  first  limpid  and 
inoircnsive,  but  it  soon  Ix’comcs  purulent,  bloody,  and  exceedingly  fuctid  ; 
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the  head  and  the  neck  begin  to  swell ; they  become  enormously  en> 
larged ; the  respiratory  passages  ore  obstructed ; the  animal  breathes 
with  the  greatest  difhciilty,  and  is,  in  some  cases,  literally  siiirueated. 
This  is  the  Blain  or  Gloss-anthrax — inflammation  of  the  tongue. 

On  examination  of  the  month,  the  tongue  Is  apparently  enlarged,  but 
it  is,  in  fact,  only  elevated  from  its  bed  between  the  inaxillary  Iroiies;  and 
the  cause  of  this  being  examined  into,  large  vesicles  or  bladders,  red,  livid, 
or  purple,  are  found  running  along  the  side  and  base  of  the  tongue,  and 
particularly  towards  its  anterior  part.  These  bladders  are  strangely  rapid 
in  their  growth ; they  become  of  a great  size ; they  quickly  break ; and 
they  form  deep  uleeratlons.  Other  vesicles  immediately  arise  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  of  a similar  character,  but  of  a still  larger  size. 
Sometimes  the  animal  dies  in  twenty-four  hours  frnni  the  first  attack; 
but  at  other  times  fever  rapidly  succeeds  of  a typhoid  or  malignant  kind. 
In  a few  eases  these  bladders  have  been  found  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
tongue,  and  even  nearer  to  the  top  of  it  than  to  the  trsouni.  The 
tongue  soon  becomes  really  etdarged,  and  particularly  when  the  lateral  or 
inferior  parts  of  it  are  the  seats  of  disease.  General  inflammation  of  it 
speedily  follows,  and  that  part  of  it  on  which  the  ulcers  first  appeared  be- 
comes mortified,  and  may  be  cut  into,  or  cut  away,  without  the  animal 
expressing  the  least  degree  of  pain.  Incisions  into  the  tongue  are  not 
followed  by  blood,  but  they  bring  to  view  ti.ssnes  decomposed  ut  gome 
]>oints,  and  black  ut  others,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  incipient  gangrene. 

The  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  beneath 
or  above  the  tongue.  As  the  sublingual  glands  lie  along  the  under  part 
of  the  tongue,  and  their  ducts  open  on  the  side  of  tiie  membrane  or 
ligament  under  the  tongue,  it  is  |x>ssible  that  this  disease  may  proceed 
from,  or  be  connected  with,  obstructions  or  inflammation  of  these  ducts. 
Dissection,  however,  has  not  proved  this,  but  the  membrane  at  the  base  of 
the  mouth  seems  to  be  the  part  primarily  concerned. 

Post  mortem  examination  shows  intense  inflammation,  or  even  gangrene 
of  the  part,  and  also  inflammation  and  gangreue  of  the  oesophagus, 
the  paunch,  and  the  fourth  stomach.  The  food  in  the  paunch  has  a most 
offensive  smell ; and  that  in  the  manyplus  is  hard  and  dry.  Inflammation 
reaches  to  the  small  intestines,  which  are  highly  inflamed,  with  red  and 
black  patches  in  the  ccccum,  colon,  and  rectum.  We  cannot  speak  with 
confidence  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease ; indeed,  we  believe  it  is,  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  unknown.  Some  have  said  that  it  is  more 
frequent  in  low,  marshy  lands  than  in  others ; that  it  attacks  beasts  that 
have  been  in  poor  condition,  and  are  suddenly  changed  to  good  pasture; 
and  that  it  oftener  happens  in  spring  and  autumn  than  in  the  summer  or 
winter. 

We  have  considerable  doubt  about  this,  for  we  have  seen  it  at  all 
seasons,  and  under  all  circumstances ; — in  the  stall-fed  cows  of  the  me- 
tropolis, whether  newly  bought,  or  tho.se  that  are  used  to  their  situation  ; 
and  in  the  grazing  pastures  of  the  country.  When  it  becomes  epidemic, — 
when  many  cases  occur  about  the  same  time,  and  over  a considerable 
extent  of  country,  and  in  the  town  dairies  as  well  as  the  country  ones,  it 
is  usually  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  Must  epidemics  of  an  inflammatory 
character  occur  at  those  periods,  for  the  process  of  moulting  is  then  going 
forward,  and  the  animals  are,  to  a certain  degree,  debilitated,  and  disposed 
to  inflammatory  complaints ; and  these  assume  a low  and  typhoid,  and 
then  a mulignant,  form,  much  oftener  and  much  more  speedily  in  cattle 
than  in  other  domesticated  animals.  Uur  friend,  Mr.  Sewell,  of  Brighton, 
speaking  of  this  disease,  and  of  the  prostration  of  strength  by  which  it  is 
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frequently  accompanied,  saya,  that  * there  appeara  to  be  a deficiency  of 
courage  and  nervous  energy  in  cattle,  compared  with  the  horse,  and  a 
consequent  inability  to  contend  with  disease.’  It  is  a very  judicious 
remark,  and  affords  a key  to  the  progress  and  treatment  of  many  of 
the  maladies  to  which  these  animals  are  subject. 

Hurtrel  d’Arboval,  under  the  title  ‘ Gloss-anthrax,’  in  liis  valuable 
‘ Dictionary  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery,’  gives  a fearful  list  of 
the  numerous  times  that  it  had  appeared  as  an  epidemic  on  the  con- 
tinent. If  we  owe  nothing  more  to  the  establishment  of  veterinary 
schools,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  we  arc  at  least  indebted  to 
them  for  the  disappearance  of  these  epidemics,  or  their  being  deprived  of 
their  murderous  character.  The  truth  is,  that  these  epidemics,  although 
dependent  on,  and  produced  by,  .some  atmospheric  agency,  required  a pre- 
disposition in  the  animal  to  be  afflicted  by  the  disease;  that  predisposition 
was  the  result  of  the  injudicious  treatment  of  cattle  which  then  prevailed. 
That  treatment  was  improved  by  the  suggestions  of  veterinary  men,  and 
then,  although  the  agent  remained,  the  predisposition  was  removed,  and 
the  epidemic  ceased.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  although  this  is  loo 
plain  to  be  denied,  the  breeders  of  cattle  have  little  to  do  with  veterinary 
men — they  prefer  their  own  antiquated  recipes,  or  they  have  recourse  to 
the  blacksmith,  or  the  uneducated  cow-leech;  and  some  veterinary  schools, 
kicking  down  the  ladder  by  winch  they  climbed  to  a certain  degree  of  repu- 
tation, have  abandoned  the  study  of  tlie  diseases  of  cattle — so  curiously  do 
extremes  occasionally  meet. 

While  the  bluin  sometimes  assumes  an  epidemic  character,  we  fear  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  Contagious^  and  especially  under  the 
malignant  form.  The  disease,  however,  like  glanders  in  the  horse,  Js  not 
communicated  by  the  breath;  but  there  must  be  actual  contact.  The 
beasts  must  eat  from  the  same  manger,  or  drink  from  the  same  trough,  or 
be  in  such  a situation  that  the  saliva,  in  which  the  virus  seems  to  reside, 
shall  be  received  ou  some  abraded  or  mucous  surface.  The  malady  is 
readily  and  too  frequently  communicated  when  animals  graze  in  the  same 
pasture.  The  farmer  and  the  practitioner  should  be  aware  of  this,  and 
should  adopt  every  necessary  precaution. 

We  fear  that  we  are  justified  in  staling,  that  this  is  one  of  the  maladies 
which  may  be  communicated  from  the  brute  to  the  human  subject,  and  the 
list  ot  these  is  fearfully  increasing.  We  are  unwilling  to  excite  unfounded 
fear,  and  wc  do  not  believe  half  the  stories  that  are  told  us  of  herdsmen  that 
have  attended  on  cattle,  suffering  under  the  blain,  and  becoming  afflicted 
with  a similar  disease;  but  there  are  several  accounts  which  are  too 
well  autlienticated  to  be  for  a moment  disputed.  We  relate  one — A man 
held  down  the  tongue  of  an  ox  with  a silver  spoon,  in  order  to  examine 
the  mouth,  which  had  many  of  the  characteristic  vesicles.  He  afterwards, 
and  without  any  great  care  about  cleaning  it,  ate  some  broth  with  the  same 
spoon.  Not  many  days  had  elapsed,  when  his  mouth  felt  sore,  ^stules 
appeared  on  the  side  of  the  tongue,  malignant  fever  succeeded,  and  he 
died.  When  this  disease  raged  at  Nisincs,  in  1731,  it  was  communicated, 
not  only  to  the  human  being,  but  to  various  species  of  domesticated 
animals.  The  appearance  of  this  epidemic  was  strangely  accounted  for. 
It  prevailed  in  the  autumn,  after  an  exceedingly  dry  summer,  and  when 
the  beasts,  all  tlie  grass  l>eiiig  burned  up,  were  compelled  to  feed  upon 
the  leaves  ot  the  trees  covered  with  snails.  The  danger,  however,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is  trifling,  and  easily  avoided  ; and  a man  may 
a hundred  of  these  animals  without  injury:  he  has  to  take  care 
iha  c saliva  or  discharge  from  the  mouth  docs  not  touch  any  sore  place. 
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or  lodge  upon  the  lip>;  and  if  he  should  fear  that  it  may  have  come  into 
contact  with  any  little  wound  or  sore,  he  has  only  to  apply  the  lunar 
caustic  lightly  over  the  part,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  matter. 

The  treatment  of  blain  is  very  simple ; and,  if  adopted  in  an  early  period 
of  the  disease,  eOectuai  in  a great  majority  of  cases.  Blain  is,  at  hrst,  a 
local  malady,  and  the  first  and  most  important  means  to  be  adopted  will 
be  of  a local  character.  It  is  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth  along  the  side  of,  and  under  the  tongue,  and  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  vesicles  or  bladders ; perhaps  pellucid  at  first,  but  becoming 
red  or  livid,  as  the  disease  advances.  These  vesicles  must  be  freely  lanced 
from  end  to  end. 

In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  the  farmers,  and  the  prac- 
titioners, too,  are  anxious  that  the  bladder  should  be  carefully  taken  away 
with  a piece  of  cloth  afier  it  has  been  thus  lanced,  and  especially  that  the 
yellowish  fluid  which  it  contains  should  be  removed  ; the  swallowing  of 
which  is  considered  to  be  very  dangerous.  There  is  no  necessity  for  this  ; 
it  is  quite  sutficient  if  the  vesicle  is  freely  lanced.  There  will  not  be  much 
immediate  discharge ; the  bladder  was  distended  by  a substance  imper* 
fectly  organized,  or  of  such  a glary  or  inspissated  nature  as  not  readily 
to  escape.  If  this  operation  is  performed  when  the  saliva  first  begins  to 
run  from  the  mouth,  and  before  there  is  any  unpleasant  smell  or  gan- 
grenous appearance,  it  will  usually  effect  a perfect  cure*.  If  the  mouth  is 
examined  four-and-twenty  hours  afierwards,  the  only  vestige  of  the  disease 
will  be  an  incision,  not  looking  very  healthy  at  first,  but  that  will  soon  be- 
come so  and  heal. 

Some  rub  a little  salt  well  into  the  incision  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  and 
others  apply  a solution  of  alum.  Either  may  be  done,  and  the  first  is  pre- 
ferable, if  the  owner  should  appear  to  wish  that  something  of  the  kind 
should  be  attempted,  but  neither  of  them  is  necessary.  If  the  disease  has 
made  considerable  progress,  and  the  vesicles  begin  to  have  a livid  ap- 
pearance, or  perhaps,  some  of  them  have  broken,  and  the  smell  is  b^ 
coming  very  otTensive,  the  mouth  must  be  carefuliy  examined,  and  any 

* It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  these  vesicles  must  be  opened.  The  free  use  of  the 
lancet  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  simple  and  effective  method  of  opening  them  ; Mr. 
Parkinson,  hovrever,  whom  we  have  often  quoted  with  respect  as  a breeder,  and  a judge 
of  cattle,  recommends  the  following  injudicious  and  dangerous  method.  We  should  not 
allude  to  it,  had  we  not  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the  faith  of  his  name,  it  has  been  too 
frequently  practised.  He  says,  * Breeding  and  Management  of  I/ive  Stock,*  vol.  i.,  p.  234, 
* provide  a cane  or  stick  that  will  bend,  long  enough  to  reach  into  the  great  bag,  or 
stomach,  of  the  animal ; then  take  a piece  of  soft  woollen  cloth,  or  linen,  but  flannel  is  the 
best,  put  into  it  some  tow,  soft  hay,  cotton,  or  wool,  to  the  sire  of  an  egg,  or  a little 
larger,  and  tie  it  on  the  end  of  the  stick,  this  being  done,  dip  it  in  tar,  and  open  the  mouth 
of  the  animal ; with  one  hand  take  hold  of  the  tongue,  while  with  the  other  hand  you 
gently  thrust  the  stick  with  the  tar  upon  it  down  the  throat  into  the  stomach,  there  let  it 
remain  for  about  half  a minute  for  the  tar  to  dissolve  and  disperse,  then  draw  it  very  gently 
up,  the  slower  the  better,  as  wind  will  follow,  which,  in  some  cases,  gives  great  ease.  Re- 
peat this  three  times,  and  the  animal  will  be  immediately  relieved.' 

Now  for  the  rationale  of  all  this  : the  effect  to  bo  produced,  and  on  an  animal  already 
scarcely  able  to  breathe — distressed  by  the  increased  respiration  produced  by  the  slightest 
motion,  and  in  fact  threatened  with  absolute  stiffocation  every  moment.  * The  immediato 
efficacy  of  the  medicine,  1 apprehend,  arises  from  thnisting  the  stick,  or  cane,  dosm  the 
throat,  tedied  breakt  the  bhddert,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I prefer  flannel  to  linen  as  more 
likely,  in  passing  the  root  of  the  tongue,  to  htive  that  effect ; while  the  tar  being 
nauseous,  causes  the  animal  to  throw  up  a large  quantity  of  thick  saliva,  coughing  and 
sneezing  violently.' 

We  quote  this  passage  not  only  to  motest  against  a mode  of  treatment  far  mote  likely  to 
kill  than  to  cure  ; hut  also  to  shew  the  deplorable  state  of  cattle  medicine,  when  one  of 
the  best  of  our  authors  on  the  breeding  and  management  of  live  stock,  and  a practical 
man  loo,  can  write  thus  tidicukmsly. 
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vesicles  still  remaining  whole,  or  new  ones  beginning  to  rise,  must  be 
deeply  and  elTectually  lanced,  and  tiie  ulcers  washed  half-a  dozen  times 
in  the  day,  or  oftener,  with  a diluted  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  (a 
drachm  of  the  powder  to  a pint  of  water).  By  means  of  a syringe  or 
piece  of  sponge,  this  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  every  part  of  the 
ulcerated  surface. 

In  a very  short  time  the  unpleasant  smell  will  diminish  or  cease,  and  the 
ulcers  will  begin  to  assume  a more  healthy  character.  V^'hen  all  fuitor  is 
removed,  the  mouth  should  be  bathed  with  a lotion  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  tincture  of  myrrh  and  water;  ora  pretty  strong  solution  of  alum, 
to  which  a fourth  part  of  the  tincture  of  catechu  has  been  added. 

This  plan  of  treatment  will  also  be  usually  successful  if  the  ulceration 
has  not  assumed  too  much  of  a gangrenous  character,  and  if  symptomatic 
or  low  fever  has  not  appeared  in  too  intense  a degree.  These  are  very  im- 
portant circumstances,  and  sliould  not  be  passed  lightly  over  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  cattle ; for  several  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  are  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and  easily  got  rid  of  in  the 
early  stage,  and  it  is  neglect  that  produces  all  the  danger.  It  does  so  here  ; 
fur  the  blain,  although  easily  cured  when  ottocked  in  its  early  state,  be- 
comes uniformly  fatal  if  neglected.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  tiiat, 
in  these  early  stages  of  the  blain,  the  disease  should  be  always  so  simply 
treated,  and  that  the  mere  lancing  of  the  vesicles  should  be  the  only  means 
adopted  ; but  it  should  be  the  first  thing  done,  and  that  on  which  we  place 
the  greatest  dependence,  as  attacking  the  fountain-head  of  all  the  after 
mischief,  and  getting  rid  of  the  danger  of  suHocation  at  least. 

The  blain,  suffered  to  take  its  course,  speedily  becomes  connected  with 
fever, and  that  fever  is  not  long  in  taking  on  a typhoid  form;  eveu  then 
we  should  certainly  abstract  blood,  p'our,  or  five,  or  six  quarts  should  be 
taken  away  according  to  the  size  of  the  beast,  and  the  urgency  of  the  case ; 
or,  rather,  we  should  bleed  until  we  begin  to  perceive  its  effect  on  the  general 
circulation. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  constipation  usually  accompanies  the  commence- 
ment of  fever,  and  is  never  absent  in  cases  of  blain,  we  should  administer 
a purgative, — from  a pound  to  a pound  and  a half  of  Epsom  salts  ; and 
we  should  likewise  throw  up  some  laxative  injections. 

We  take  this  opportunity,  when  treating  on  one  of  the  first  serious  dis- 
orders of  cattle,  to  protest  against  tlie  unscientific,  inefficient,  l>caslly 
method  of  administering  purgatives,  prevalent  not  only  among  the  igno- 
rant pretenders  to  the  possession  of  foolish  nostrums  that  are  to  be  found 
in  every  village,  but  among  farmers,  and  some  of  them  of  the  better  sort, 
and  also  among  the  lower  class  of  practitioners.  If  a beast  is  to  have  a 
dose  of  physic,  it  is  ordered  to  be  dissolved  in  a quart  of  human  urine ; 
and  if  the  drink  is  sent,  and  not  given  for  a few  days,  its  horrible  stench 
betrays  the  menstruum.  There  is  something  abominably  disgraceful  in  all 
this ; and  the  man  who  hereafter  recommends  it  deserves  to  be  drenched 
with  his  own  medicine.  l,et  the  Kpsom,  or  Glauber’s,  salts,  or  the  com- 
mon culinary  salt,  be  dissolved  in  simple  water  or  thin  gruel.  They  want 
nothing  to  ensure  or  increase  their  effect. 

From  the  inveterate  apathy  and  neglect  of  the  farmer,  the  practitioner 
may  nut  be  called  in  until  gangrenous  ulcers  fill  the  month,  and  the  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue  itself,  seem  to  be  sloughing  away  in 
pieces ; ulcers,  perhaps,  have  also  begun  to  appear  externally  behind  or 
under  the  jaw,  and  most  of  all  to  be  dreaded,  and  frequently  accompany- 
ing the  worst  stages  of  blain,  ulcers  begin  to  break  out  about  the  feet,  and 
particularly  at  the  junction  of  the  hair  and  the  hoof,  and  threaten  the  loss 
of  the  hoof. 
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What  is  the  practitioner  now  to  do?  He  most  be  more  dilipeiil  in  his 
local  treatment.  That  invaluable  disinfectant,  the  chloride  of  liinc,  most 
be  used  from  moriiinp;  to  nioht,  until  the  gangrenous  character  of  the  ulcers 
is  changed;  and  then  the  tincture  of  aloes,  or  the  tincture  of  myrrh  may 
be  substituted.  The  ulcers  that  may  appear  in  any  other  part,  and  particu- 
larly about  the  feet,  must  undergo  a similar  treatment.  Some  have  recom- 
mended the  application  of  the  cautery  to  the  bottom  of  the  ulcers,  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  this.  The  chloride  of  lime,  the  solution  being  by 
degrees  strengthened,  will  not  only  remove  the  fcelor,  but  usually  give  the 
ulcer  a healthy  surface. 

No  bleeding  will  be  required  here ; the  stage  of  acute  fever  is  passed. 
Physic  should  be  given — one  dose  at  least,  whatever  is  the  state  of  the 
bowels,  and  even  although  the  diarrhoea  of  typhoid  fever  should  be 
established;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  system  must  be  roused  and  sup- 
ported. A double  dose  of  aromatic  powder  should  accompany  the  physic  ; 
and,  after  that,  the  gentian,  calumlto,  and  ginger  roots  should  be  regularly 
administered  in  powder,  suspended  in  gruel ; the  half-pint  of  strong 
home-brewed  ale  not  being  forgotten.  Two  drachms  of  gentian  and 
cainmbo,  and  one  of  ginger,  will  constitute  an  average  dose,  and  may  be 
repeated  morning  and  night. 

The  practitioner  should  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  food.  It  is  not 
always  that  the  appetite  fails  in  this  disease;  nay,  we  have  seen  it,  as  in  te- 
tanus, remain  unimpaired  to  the  last ; but  the  soreness  of  the  nu>uth  has 
prevented  the  animal  from  either  eating  or  ruminating.  He  should  be  fed 
with  gruel — some  of  it  should  always  be  within  his  reach,  and  he  will 
occasionally  sip  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  it.  More  should  be  poured 
down,  or  given  by  the  stomach-pump — the  latter  being  the  better  way  of 
administering  it.  W'hen  poured  down  bodily  from  the  horn,  it  will 
generally  find  its  way  into  the  rumen,  and  there  it  will  be  retained,  and 
be  in  a manner  lost;  but  when  given  from  the  small  pipe  of  the  pump, 
and  not  too  strongly  forced  on,  it  will  trickle  down  the  gullet,  and  be  likely 
to  flow  on  into  the  fourth,  or  true  digesting  stomach,  and  be  converted 
into  immediate  nutriment. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  is  one  of  the  somewhat  numerous  class 
of  diseases,  under  which  the  animal  either  cannot  labour  a second  time,  or 
to  which  the  constitution  betrays  an  evident  insusceptibility  for  a con- 
siderable period.  Cattle  that  have  recovered  from  the  blain  have  been 
afterwards  purposely  subjected  to  the  danger  of  contagion,  but  without 
effect. 

THRUSH  IN  THE  MOUTH. 

There  is  a disease,  sometimes  an  epidemic,  and  especially  in  the  spring 
and  winter,  when  the  weather  is  unusually  cold  and  wet,  that  may  be 
mistaken,  and  we  believe  has  been  so,  for  gloss-anthrax  or  blain.  It 
consists  in  the  appearance  of  pustules,  or  sometimes  vesicles,  not  merely 
along  the  side,  and  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  but  all  over  the  mouth,  and 
occasionally  even  on  the  outside  of  the  lips.  These  pustules  break,  and 
minute  ulcers  succeed,  which  may  run  a little  into  each  other;  but  they 
oftener  speedily  heal.  Some  persons  have  taken  to  themselves  a great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  treatment  of  these  supposed  cases  of  blain. 

This  is  a very  harmless  affair.  There  is  sometimes  a slight  degree  of 
fever,  but  rarely  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  appetite,  and  never  such  as 
to  indicate  danger.  The  disease  may  last  for  ten  days,  or  a fortnight,  or 
more ; but  it  gradually  yields  to  a few  mild  doses  of  physic ; and  we  have 
thought  that  the  beast  throve  the  better  afterwards  for  having  got  rid  of 
something  that  was  oppressive  to  the  constitution. 
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THE  SALIVARY  OLANDS. 

The  food,  when  first  p^athered,  is  rolled  hastily  into  a pellet,  and  swal- 
lowed, without  beinp  mingled  with  much  of  the  moisture  of  the  mouth ; 
but  the  second  mastication  is  another  alTair — the  food  is  not  only  to  be 
thoroughly  broken  to  pieces  and  ground  down,  but  brought  into  that 
softened  and  pultaceous  state,  in  which  it  can  be  thoroughly  acted  upon 
by  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  function  of  digestion  performed.  The  mouth 
is  furnished  with  various  glands,  which  secrete  a limpid  fluid  of  a some- 
what saline  taste,  and  called  the  saliva,  by  which  the  food  is  thus  softened. 
These  are  differently  named,  according  to  their  situation. 

The  PAROTID  GLAND,  or  the  gland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear, 
is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  them.  It  is  not  so  large  as  in 
the  horse,  but  it  is  of  a redder  colour,  and,  on  that  account  perhaps, 
more  subject  to  inflammation  than  the  same  gland  in  the  horse.  It 
occupies  the  hollow  which  extends  from  the  root  of  the  ear  to  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw.  It  consists  of  a vast  number  of  little  glands  connected 
together  by  cellular  tissue,  each  having  its  minute  duct  to  convey  away 
the  fluid  that  is  secreted,  and  these  ducts  communicating  with  one 
another,  and  joining  together  to  form  one  main  branch,  termed  the 
parotid  duct,  through  which  the  united  stream  is  conveyed  into  the  mouth. 

The  following  cut  will  give  the  reader  a sufficient  notion  of  the  situation 
and  connexions  of  this  gland,  and  also  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  neck, 
and  principal  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  it.  It  may  be  compared  with 
the  cut  (p.  119)  in  ‘The  Horse.’ 

1.  The  spfenins(spleen-shaped)  muscleoccupyingalmostthe  wholeofthe 
upper  and  side  part  of  the  neck,  and  extending  from  the  parietal  ridge,  as  far 
down  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  vertcbne  of  the  back.  It  arises  in  the  ox  by 
two  tendons,  one  from  the  atlas,  and  the  other  from  the  mastoid  process  of 


the  temporal  bone  : it  is  attached  superiorly  hy  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres 
to  the  ligament  of  the  neck,  and  inferiorly  by  fleshy  fibres  to  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  bones  of  the  neck,  and  the  fore-part  of  the  spine.  Tliere  is 
one  muscle  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  When  they  act  together  they  erect 
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and  support  the  head  and  neck ; when  either  acts  alone,  it  inclines  the 
head  and  neck  on  that  side.  It  is  the  muscle  on  which,  with  the  trapezius 
in  the  next  cut,  the  form  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  principally  de- 
pends; and  no  one  can  be  much  acquainted  with,  or  have  admired,  our 
best  breeds  of  cattle,  without  observing;  that  it  is  much  thinner  and  smaller 
than  in  the  horse,  and  has  a direction  less  oblique. 

2.  The  inferior  oblique  (lakin;;  an  oblique  direction).  A deeper-seated 
muscle  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  from  the  first  to  the  second  bones  of  the 
neck. 

3.  The  superior  oblique.  Likewise  a deeper-sealed  muscle,  from  the 
first  bone  of  the  neck  to  the  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  which  forms  the 
poll.  Both  acting'together,  they  elevate  the  head  ; — either,  acting  alone, 
turns  it  on  that  side.  When  the  hand  is  passed  down  the  side  of  the 
cervical  ligament,  even  near  to  the  poll,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  will  be 
observed  to  become  rapidly  thicker.  The  thickness  of  the  neck  of  the  ox 
lies  principally  below ; so  it  is  in  almost  all  ruminants,  and  particularly  in 
the  deer  tribe;  and  therefore  these  muscles  are  considerably  larger  in  the 
ox  than  in  the  horse. 

4.  A portion  of  the  levator  humeri  (the  elevator  of  the  arm)  reversed.  This 
important  muscle  occupies  the  same  situation  in  the  ox  as  in  the  horse.  It  is 
seen  in  its  proper  place  at  b,  p.  119,  ‘ Horse.’  It  arises  by  an  aponeurotic 
expansion  from  the  parietal  ridge,  and  by  a strong  tendon,  from  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  from  the  four  first  bones  of  the  neck, 
and,  connecting  it.self  with  the  ligament  of  the  neck,  it  goes  to  the  muscles 
of  the  shoulders  and  the  upper  bone  of  the  arm.  When  the  head  is  made 
a fixed  point,  one  of  them,  acting  alone,  draws  forward  the  shoidder  and 
arm ; when  the  shoulder  is  made  the  fixed  point,  it  turns  the  head  and 
neck ; or,  the  shoulder  still  being  the  fixed  point,  and  both  acting,  the 
head  is  depressed.  This  muscle  is  much  larger  in  the  ox  than  in  the 
horse,  and  presents  to  the  comparative  anatomist  and  to  the  veterinary 
student  some  important  points  of  difference.  It  is  more  decidedly  united 
with  the  rhomboideus  toiigus  (the  long  rhomboid-shaped  mu.scle)  than  in 
the  horse,  and  evidently  contributes  materially  to  the  formation  of  those 
sub-cutaneous  muscular  fibres,  which  are  substituted  fur  the  proper  sub- 
cutaneous muscle  of  the  neck.  Infcriorly  it  is  divided  into  three  branches 
— the  one,  thin  and  inferior,  goes  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  sternum  ; 
the  second,  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  arm,  furnishes  a tendon,  which  is 
inserted  with  that  of  the  pcctoralis  Iransversiis  (the  transverse  muscle  of 
the  chest)  into  the  humerus ; while  the  superior  division  gives  a strong 
tendinous  expansion,  which  spreads  over,  and  loses  itself  upon  the  outer 
face  of  the  humerus.  It  may  well,  therelore,  be  a larger  and  more  power- 
ful muscle  than  in  the  horse. 

5.  The  sub-scapulo  hyoideus  (belonging  to  the  substance  underneath 
the  shoulder,  and  to  the  hyoid  bone),  from  the  shoulder-blade  to  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone,  to  draw  backward  that  bone,  considerably  larger  in  the 
ox  than  in  the  horse. 

6.  Sler7io-maxitlaris  (belonging  to  the  sternum  and  the  lower  jaw), 
from  the  cartilage  in  front  of  the  chest  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
considerably  smaller  than  iti  the  horse,  but  contrived  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  animal.  It  is  attached  to  the  lower  jaw 
by  means  of  a bifurcated  tendon,  as  beautifully  shewn  in  this  cut.  The 
posterior  branch  is  inserted  into  the  masseter  muscle,  on  which  it 
acts  as  a kind  of  bridle  in  the  usual  process  of  mastication,  and  more 
particularly  as  tending  to  limit  the  lateral  and  grinding  motion  of 
that  muscle.  The  other  goes  on  and  attaches  itself  to  the  buccinator 
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muscle,  immediately  to  be  described.  Thus  they  act  quite  as  much  as 
muscles  of  masticulion,  as  they  are  concerned  in  the  bendinfr  of  the  head, 
and  perhaps  more  so.  The  whole  muscle  may  act  on  the  head — the 
separate  portions  of  it  on  the  function  of  mastication. 

7.  The  ilernoJiyoideut,  from  the  sternum  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  to 
the  thyroid  cartilan;e  of  the  larynx,  in  order  to  draw  the  bone  and  the 
cartilage  downward  and  backward. 

B.  The  masKler  (masticating  muscle)  is  far  less  developed  than  in 
the  horse,  but  the  fibres  run  more  obliquely,  and  are  shorter,  and 
therefore  do  not  lose  so  much  in  power  as  their  want  of  volume  would 
seem  to  indicate.  It  occupies  nearly  the  same  situation  as  in  the  horse, 
except  that  there  is  no  projecting  ridge  of  the  malar  bone.  It  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  side  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  roughened  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw-bone. 

9.  The  buccinator  (the  muscle  by  which  the  human  being  blows  the 
trumpet)  extends  from  the  alveolar  borders  of  the  upper  and  under 
grinders,  over  the  cheeks,  and  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  to  the 
angle  of  the  mouth.  It  tightens  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  thus 
principally  assists  in  the  disposal  of  the  food  in  the  mouth,  and  also  in 
retracting  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

1 0.  A branch  of  the  os  hyoides. 

11.  The  slylo-maiiltaris,  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  occipital  bone, 
to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  dmw  it  backward,  and  to  open  it.  There 
are  considerable  differences  in  the  structure  and  connexion  of  this  muscle 
in  the  ox  and  the  horse,  but  they  would  be  difficult  to  explain  in  a work 
like  this. 

12.  That  portion  of  the  stylo-maxillaris,  which  is  called  the  digastric, 
from  its  double  belly,  is  seen  here. 

13.  The  little  flat  muscle,  the  siylo-hyoideus,  is  here  represented,  but 
even  thinner  than  in  the  horse;  extending  from  the  styloid  process  of  the 
occipital,  to  the  angle  of  the  comer  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  its  action  con- 
fined to  the  retracting  and  elevating  of  the  corner  of  that  bone. 

14.  A muscle  of  the  larynx. 

15.  The  parotid  gland  (the  gland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear), 
the  greater  part  of  it  reversed,  to  shew  the  parts  beneath. 

16.  The  parotid  duct  winding  within  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  escaping 
again  at  a very  little  distance  (its  course  within  the  jaw  not  being  one-half 
so  long  as  it  is  in  the  horse),  and  in  company  with  the  maxillary  vein  and 
artery  climbing  up  the  cheek,  and  perforating  the  buccinator  muscle,  in 
order  to  discharge  its  contents  into  the  mouth.  The  orifice  is  generally 
found  about  the  third  or  fourth  grinder.  The  situation  of  the  duet,  so 
much  more  posteriorly  than  in  the  horse,  should  l>e  carefully  observed,  for 
obstruction  and  fistula  of  this  duct  is  far  more  frequent  in  the  ox  than  in 
the  horse,  and  operations  of  various  kinds  may  be  necessary. 

17.  The  sub-maiillary  gland  (the  gland  under  the  jaw),  placed  more 
posteriorly  in  the  ox  than  in  the  horse.  Its  commencement  is  almost  as 
high  as  that  of  the  parotid,  but  behind  it ; thence  it  reaches  down  to  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  and  there  begins  to  take  a direction  forward  between  the 
branches  of  ilic  lower  jaw,  and  terminates  in  a duct  which  opens  on  cither 
side  of  the  fraiuuni  of  the  tongue. 

18.  Lymphatic  glands  {g\ende  containing  lymph)  of  the  neck,  placed 
still  more  posteriorly. 

19.  Lymphatic  glands  found  between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw; 
neither  belonging  to  the  sub-maxillary,  nor  sublingual  glands,  but  often 
confounded  with  them.  They  become  inflamed  and  enlarged  in  almost 
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every  case  of  catarrh,  and  they  are  some  of  these  {elands  which,  by  their 
hardness  and  adherence  to  the  jaw,  indicate  glanders  in  the  horse.  These 
glands  often  enlarge  to  a very  considerable  degree  in  the  ox,  and  suppu- 
rate, and  troublesome  ulcers  ensue, 

i 20.  The  jugular  vein  (the  vein  of  tlie  throat),  previous  to  its  bifurcation, 
and  pointing  out  the  usual  situation  for  bleeding.  Cow-leeches,  however, 
bleed  somewhat  lower,  and  there  is  no  great  harm  in  that 

21.  The  tub-maxillary  vein  returning  the  blood  from  the  tongue,  the 
mouth,  and  the  face  generally.  It  is  scarcely  lust  at  all  within  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  but  runs  along  the  edge  of  it,  and  might  be  opened  with 
advantage  in  some  atfections  of  the  face.  When  it  emerges  from  the  jaw, 
and  begins  to  climb  up  the  face,  it  is  found  between  the  parotid  duct  and 
the  sub-maxillary  artery. 

22.  The  larger  biaiich  of  ihe  jugular  above  the  bifurcation  receiving  the 
blood  from  the  upper  part  of  the  face  and  neck,  and  also  from  the  brain. 
A bleeding  from  this  branch  is  practicable  in  the  horse,  and  is  sometimes 
desirable  when  it  is  our  object,  as  in  cases  of  staggers,  to  get  the  blood  as 
much  as  po.ssible  from  the  brain ; but  in  the  ox,  it  is  so  near  to  the 
parotid  gland,  that  it  would  be  dithcult  to  open  it  there.  The  bifurcation 
is  sometimes  completely  covered  by  the  parotid  gland.  We  must  therefore 
be  always  content  with  bleeding  below  the  division  of  the  jugular  in  cattle. 

23.  The  temporal  vein  (the  vein  of  the  temple). 

24.  The  trunk  of  the  paroiidean  and  auricular  veins  (the  veins  of  the 
parotid  gland  and  of  the  ear). 

25.  The  internal  jugular,  and  particularly  its  passage  below  the  subsca- 
pulo-hyoidens  muscle.  The  path  of  the  internal  jugular  by  the  side  of  the 
carotid,  under  that  muscle,  is  marked  by  a dotted  line. 

26.  The  carotid  artery  (so  called  because  a ligature  of  it  was  supposed  to 
produce  sleepiness  or  coma),  where  it  emerges  from  below  the  subscapulo- 
hyuideus  muscle.  Its  path  under  that  muscle,  by  the  side  of  the  internal 
jugular,  is  also  marked  by  u dotted  line,  showing  the  connexion  of  the  two 
vessels.  Thedgures  are  placed  at  the  spot  where  it  would  be  must  con- 
venient to  operate,  if  circumstances  should  require  that  a ligature  should 
be  passed  round  the  carotid. 

27.  The  mb-maxiUary  artery  given  off  from  the  main  trunk,  and  pur- 
suing its  course  anteriorly,  to  bury  itself  beneath  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw.  It  is  afterwards  seen  emerging  from  under  that  bone  in  company 
with  the  sub-maxillary  vein,  and  the  parotid  duct,  and  being  the  lowest  of 
the  three.  It  will  be  observed  that,  on  account  of  there  being  no  tube- 
rosity of  the  lower  jaw  in  cattle,  the  sub-maxillary  artery  escapes  from 
under  the  jaw,  and  mounts  the  cheek  more  than  two  inches  farther  back 
than  it  does  in  the  horse,  and,  therefore,  the  place  at  which  the  state  of  the 
pulse  is  ascertained  in  cattle  is  removed  thus  much  farther  back ; and 
even  at  that  place  the  artery  will  not  always  be  distinctly  felt,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  and  double  insertion  of  the  sterno-maxillaris  muscle  in 
cattle  (vid.  flg.  6 in  this  cut),  and  also  because  the  artery  is,  in  a manner, 
buried  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

28.  The  temporal  artery  at  which  the  pulse  may  often  be  conveniently 
examined. 

29.  One  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  parotid  gland. 

30.  The  eighth  pair  of  nerret,  or  the  motor  organic  nerves. 

31.  One  of  the  linguales,  or  nerves  by  means  of  which  the  tongue  is 
moved. 

I.SFLAMMSTION  OF  THE  PAROTID  GLAND. 

The  parotid  gland,  in  cattle,  is  very  subject  to  iuflamniation.  Contu- 
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sions,  or  wounds,  of  the  part,  are  frequent  causes  of  inflammation  ; and 
this  gland,  in  the  ox,  sympathizes  strongly  with  catarrhal  affections  of  the 
upper  air-passages.  A bullock  will  rarely  have  house,  accompanied  by 
any  degree  of  fever,  without  some  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the 
parotid.  There  is  scarcely  an  epidemic  among  cattle,  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  which  is  not  swelling  of  the  head  and  neck.  These  swell- 
ings under  the  ear  are  guides  on  which  we  place  much,  and,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  dependence,  in  judging  of  the  intensity  and  danger  of  the  disease  ; 
and  particularly,  and  most  of  all  to  be  dreaded,  its  tendency  to  assume  a 
typhoid  form.  These  eidargemeiits  have  been  confounded  with  strangles, 
but  this  ha.s  been  through  want  of  ]>roper  examination  of  the  parts. 

Inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland  is  accompanied  by  heat  and  tender- 
ness of  the  part,  and  which  render  the  beast  unwilling  to  eat,  or  to  rumi- 
nate ; and  sometimes  by  so  much  swelling  as  to  threaten  immediate  suffo- 
cation. This,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  swelling  about  the 
head  of  cattle  characterized  by  the  expre.ssive  term  of  strangullion. 

The  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland  e.xteiids  oflencr  and  more  rapidly 
downwards  than  upwards,  reaching  the  throat,  and  pressing  upon  all  the 
neighbouring  vessels.  When  there  is  much  swelling,  suppuration  and 
abscess  are  at  hand,  and  should  be  encouraged  by. diligent  fomentation; 
and  as  soon  as  any  fluctuation  can  be  detected,  the  tumour  should  be  freely 
lanced  ; the  fluid  wilt  then  readily  escajic,  and  the  abscess  fill  up  : but  if 
the  swelling  is  suffered  to  burst,  ulcers  will  be  formed,  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  heal,  and  that  will  too  often  run  on  to  gangrene.  It  is  a singular 
thing  that  while  the  flesh  of  the  ox  is  one  of  the  supports  of  human  life, 
and  no  food  contributes  more  or  healthier  nutriment,  there  is  no  animal  in 
which  gangrenous  ulcers  are  so  frequently  formed,  or  in  which  they  are  so 
corroding  and  malignant.  From  inflammation,  apparently  of  only  an  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  parotid  gland,  we  have  known  ulcers  of  the 
most  offensive  character  extend  from  ear  to  ear,  and  expose  the  most  im- 
portant vessels  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 

This  inflammation  is  to  be  combated,  like  ail  others,  by  fomentations, 
cataplasms,  and,  occasionally,  blisters,  in  the  early  stage;  bleeding  and 
physicking  must  be  resorted  to  according  to  the  degree  of  general  fever; 
and  after  the  ulcer  has  formed,  the  chloride  of  lime  must  be  used  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  gangrene,  and  the  tincture  of  aloes  to  heal  the  part  after 
the  bursting  of  the  absces.s.  Mild  purgatives  will  be  very  useful,  each  of 
them  containing  aromatic  or  tonic  medicine. 

Obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  saliva  will  sometimes  occur  in  the 
duct ; swelling  will  ensue  at  the  place  of  obstruction  ; and,  at  length,  the 
fluid  continuing  to  accumulate,  will  burst  the  vessel,  and  a fistulous  ulcer 
will  be  the  result.  Personal  examination  alone  will  indicate  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  such  a case,  but  the  care  of  an  expert  veterinarian  wilt  be 
required. 

THE  SUB-MAXILLARV  GLANDS. 

The  second  source  of  the  saliva  is  from  the  nib-maiiUary  glamh.  The 
bulk  of  the  maxillary  gland  is  seen  at  fig.  17  (p.  332),  even  posterior  to 
the  parotid  gland.  The  direction  within  the  branches  of  the  jaw  is  also 
plainly  traced  ; and  there  is  a continuation  of  glandular  substance,  or  a 
collection  of  little  glands  extending  on  either  side  within  the  branches  of 
the  jaws,  the  common  dttet  from  all  of  which  pierces  through  the  sub- 
stance at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  opens  on  either  side  of  the  frtenum. 

The  terminatioti  of  the  dtict  is  particularly  evidetit  in  cattle,  and  is  very 
curiously  constructed  ; a cartilaginous  plate  doubles  upon  itself,  aiiil  serves 
as  a covering,  or  roof,  to  the  little  teat-like  orifice  of  the  duct. 
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lURBS  OR  P*PS. 

Occasionally  in  calarrh,  ami  oftencr  when  the  mcmlirnne  of  the  month 
generally  is  somewhat  inflainerl,  anil  the  pustules  of  which  we  have  spoken 
appear  in  various  parts,  these  little  projections  likewise  become  red  and 
enlarged,  and  the  beast  is  said  to  have  the  barbs  or  paps.  The  cow-leech 
will  too  often  set  to  work  to  burn  or  cut  them  away,  and  converts  tem- 
porary inflammation  into  serious,  and  even  gangrenous  ulcers.  A dose  of 
physic,  and,  if  necessary,  a moderate  bleeding,  will  usually  cause  the  barbs 
to  disappear ; or  if  a liulc  disposition  to  ulceration  should  appear,  an  alum 
wash  will  be  all  that  is  needed.  The  scissors  and  the  irons  of  the  cow- 
leech  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  the  mouth  of  the  cow. 

In  cases  of  deep  abscess,  which  sometimes  appear  under  the  tongue, 
from  inflammation,  or.  much  oftener,  from  improper  treatment,  the  chlo- 
ride of  lime  will  be  the  first  and  chief  application.  It  must  be  injected  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  sinuses,  and  continued  to  be  used,  several  times  in 
the  day,  while  any  unpleasant  smell  is  perceived.  To  this  will  succeed  the 
alum-wash,  or  an  infusion  of  catechu,  the  manner  of  preparing  which  will 
be  found  in  the  list  of  medicines  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

THE  SUBLINOUAL  GLANDS. 

The  third  source  of  the  saliva  is  from  numerous  glands  scattered  over 
the  membrane  of  the  mouth  generally,  but  principally  collected  at  its  base, 
and  under  the  tongue,  and  therefore  called  the  ntblingual  glands.  They 
consist  of  small  collections  of  glands,  with  minute  openings  into  the 
mouth,  but  which  also  a little  enlarge,  when  there  is  tendency  to  inflam- 
mation in  the  mouth.  No  harm  can  ever  come  of  these  aios  and  blad- 
ders if  the  cow-leech  does  not  make  it.  On  every  part  of  the  cheeks  and 
lips  these  little  glands  are  found  ; and  the  quantity  of  saliva  obtained  from 
all  of  these,  especially  when  they  are  excited  to  action  in  mastication  or 
rumination,  is  very  great. 

THE  VELUM  PALATI,  OR  SOFT  PALATE. 

Advancing  to  the  bock  part  of  the  mouth,  we  find  the  same  curtain  as  in 
the  horse,  dividing  it  from  the  pharynx,  or  cavity,  immediately  above  the 
gullet.  It  is  forinetl  of  a continuation  of  the  membrane  ot  the  mouth 
anteriorly,  and  of  that  of  the  nose  posteriorly,  and  it  hangs  from  the 
crescent-formed  border  of  the  palatine  bone,  p.  273.  It  reaches  from 
the  palate  almost  to  the  entrance  into  the  gullet  and  wind-pipe.  In  the 
horse  it  does  quite  so ; it  hangs  upon  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  epi- 
glottis, and  therefore  all  communication  hetn*een  the  mouth  and  the  wind- 
pipe is  cut  off,  and  the  horse  can  breathe  only  through  his  nose ; and  ns 
this  curtain  is  so  contrived  as  to  yield  to  any  pressure  from  before,  but  re- 
sist that  which  comes  from  behind,  the  food  passes  under  it  to  arrive  at  the 
throat,  but  cannot  return,  and  therefore  also  when  vomiting  is  excited  in 
a horse,  the  food  is  returned  through  the  nose.  In  the  ox,  however,  not 
reaching  quite  so  low,  the  horse  breathes  through  the  mouth,  the  food 
is  returned  to  the  mouth  in  the  natural  process  of  rumination,  and  also  in 
vomiting,  when,  and  which  occurs  very  rarely  indeed,  that  process  lakes 
place,  or,  at  least,  regurgitation  from  the  rumen,  for  we  much  doubt 
whether  true  vomiting,  or  the  return  of  food  from  the  fourth  stomich,  was 
ever  seen  in  cattle. 

THE  PHARYNX. 

The  food  having  passed  beneath  this  soft  palate,  reaches  a funnel-shaped 
cavity  between  the  mouth  and  the  gullet  and  windpipe.  It  is  lined  by  a 
membrane  full  of  little  glamls  that  pour  out  a viscid  fluid,  by  which  the 
pellet  of  food  is  covered  and  prepared  to  pass  more  readily  down  the 
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gullet.  Wllliin  this  membrane  are  muscles  that  contract  with  considerable 
force;  and  the  food,  almost  beyond  the  action  of  the  tongue,  is  seized,  as 
it  were,  by  these  muscles,  and  forced  along  the  pharynx  to  the  entrance 
into  the  oesophagus  or  gullet. 

Having  thus  completed  our  survey  of  the  head,  we  must  entreat  the 
patience  of  our  readers  while  we  take  a rapid  view  of  the  anatomy  and 
proper  form  of  the  neck  and  chest  of  the  ox ; and  if  we  draw  occasional 
comparisons  between  the  structure  of  these  parts  in  the  ox  and  the  horse, 
as  connected  with  the  use  and  destiny  of  (he  two  animals,  a recollection 
of  the  peculiar  valuable  points  of  each  will  be  more  deeply  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  we  shall  have  interesting  proof  of  the  adap- 
tation of  each  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 


Chapter  X. 

THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK  AND  CHEST. 

In  order  to  understand  the  proper  conformation  of  these  parts,  differing 
so  materially  as  they  do  in  a kindly  feeding  and  an  unprofitable  beast,  and 
differing,  too,  so  much  in  various  breeds,  each  excellent  in  its  way,  we  i 

most  have  recourse  to  two  anatomical  plates,  which  we  will  contrive  so  as 
to  include,  as  much  as  possible,  the  whole  muscular  system  of  the  ox.]  t 


1.  Orbicularis  oris  (the  Ting-shaped  muscle  of  the  mouth).  This 
muscle  is  found  within  the  border  of  the  lips,  and  constituting  their  prin- 
cipal substance  and  thickness,  forming  two  semi-ovals,  and  united  toge- 
ther at  the  angle  of  the  lips.  It  is  much  larger  in  the  ox  than  in  the 
horse,  and  mixed  with  more  tendinous  fibres,  because  the  lips  are  more 
powerfully  employed  in  the  ox  than  in  the  horse,  in  grasping  and  assisting 
in  tearing  off  the  food. 

2.  The  elevator  of  the  upper  lip,  and  angle  of  the  nose.  This  muscle  is 
much  smaller  in  the  ox  than  in  the  horse,  because  the  lips  are  not  used  to 
examine  and  to  play  with  things  as  in  the  horse  ; and  the  ox  is  not  a beast 
of  speed,  requiring  rapid  and  extensive  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  : to  which 
may  be  added,  that  there  are  no  false  nostrils  in  the  ox  to  be  dilated,  and 
about  which  this  muscle  is  principally  employed  in  the  horse. 

3.  The  Zygomaticus  (arising  near  the  yoke-formed  arch  under  which 
the  temporal  muscle  passes)  lies  along  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  face ; 
it  also  assists  in  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  particularly  in  retracting  the 
angle  of  the  lips.  This  is  particularly  developed  in  the  ox,  for  it  has  much 
to  do  m the  gathering  of  the  food. 
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4.  The  depressor  of  the  lower  eyelid,  a siih-cutaneoiis  nniscle  of  con- 
siderable development. 

5.  The  depressor  of  the  lower  lip,  lyin^  along  the  side  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  going  to  tlie  inferior  lateral  part  of  the  under  lip.  To  separate 
the  under  lip  from  the  upper,  this  is  also  larger  than  in  the  horse. 

6.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  (the  ring-shaped  muscle  of  the  lids),  em- 
ployed ill  keeping  the  eyes  open.  When  this  muscle  ceases  to  act,  the 
eye  closes,  from  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilage  at  the  edge  of  the  lid. 

7.  The  levator  of  the  upper  eyelids. 

9.  The  depressor  of  the  car.  This  is  a singular  muscle,  lying  imme- 
diately under  the  skin  ; running  over,  and  attached  to,  the  parotid  gland  ; 
and  reaching  from  the  outer  side  of  the  root  of  the  ear,  down  to  the  very 
larynjt.  The  horse  has  very  extensive  action  of  the  ear,  and  holds  a kind 
of  language  by  means  of  it ; but  the  motion  of  the  cars  of  the  ox  have  a 
more  extensive,  although  slower,  motion,  and  they  have  an  office  which 
those  of  the  horse  rarely  discharge, — viz.,  to  defend  the  eyes  from  insects. 

9.  The  different  portions  of  the  levator  humeri,  through  the  whole  of 
their  course:  the  upper  part  of  this  muscle  was  described  at  p.  3.33.  On  this 
muscle  the  form  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  principally  depends,  and  it 
is  much  more  developed  in  some  breeds  than  in  others ; hut  in  all  it  is 
larger  at  its  inferior  insertions  than  it  is  in  the  horse.  However  thin  and 
deer-like  we  may  wish  the  neck  of  a favourite  ox  to  he  at  the  setting  on 
of  the  head,  we  look  for  plenty  of  muscle  at  the  bottom  of  it,  or  we  shall 
have  neither  strength  nor  substance  in  any  part  of  the  animal. 

10.  The  sterno-maxillaris,  described  at  p.  333. 

11.  The  trapezius  (the  quadrilateral  muscle).  This  muscle  in  the  ox  is 
united  with  the  rhomboidrus  lonpus,  and  forms  the  exterior  muscular  layer 
immediately  below  the  integument,  and  above  the  sptenius.  (See  p.  332, 
and  also  the  next  Cut.)  On  this,  and  on  the  splenius  beneath,  depend 
the  form  of  the  upper  i>art  of  the  neck  and  withers,  and,  in  some  breeds, 
the  cervical  portion  of  it  is  particularly  fine.  The  combined  action  of  the 
whole  is  to  raise  the  scapula,  and  draw  the  bone  forwards. 

12.  The  talissimus  dorsi,  so  called  from  its  extent,  being  the  widest 
muscle  of  the  back,  and  reaching  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  side 
part  behind  the  scapula,  of  which  hone  it  is  a muscle,  drawing  it  back- 
ward, and  elevating  its  inferior  extremity.  It  is  thinner  in  the  ox  than  in 
the  horse,  except  that  much  adipose  matter  insinuates  itself  between  the 
fibres,  and  gives  it  a false  appearance  of  substance.  In  fact,  it  has  much 
less  work  to  do  than  in  the  horse. 

13.  The  pecloralis  major  (the  larger  j^ectornl  muscle).  It  is  in  the  ox 
the  only  pectoral  muscle,  properly  so  speaking,  for  the  minor  is  not  found. 
There  are,  however,  the  transverse  pectorals,  of  which  we  shall  give  an 
account  presently,  i’rom  the  ensiform  cartilage  at  the  termination  of  the 
true  ribs,  and  even  from  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  belly,  it  extends 
forward,  strongly  attaching  itself  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  pieces  of 
the  sternum,  and  also  to  the  le.sser  tubercle  of  the  humerus,  and  the  inner 
part  of  the  end  of  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade.  Tt  draws  the  scapula 
into  an  upright  position.  This  muscle  is  coinsidcrably  smaller  than  in  the 
horse,  because  it  has  not  the  work  to  do. 

14.  The  external  oblii/ue  muscle  of  the  alxlomen.  It  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  inferior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  belly,  giving  support  to 
the  contents  of  the  belly ; assisting  in  the  cvacnatimi  of  tlic  fa'ces  anp 
urine,  and  also  in  that  of  the  fictus,  and  being  a valuable  auxiliary  in  the 
process  of  breathing.  Although  it  has  not  so  much  work  to  perforin  as 
an  auxiliary  muscle  in  respiration,  or  in  supporting  the  abdomen  and  its 
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conlentH  in  llic  shocks  to  which  they  are  occasionally  oxpo'ed  in  rapid 
motion,  yet  this  and  the  other  oblique  muscle  have  a ” rcat  deal  more  con- 
stant labour  than  is  f;rnerally  supposed  in  snppurtiof'  the  immense  weight 
of  the  distended  paunch,  and  sometimes  powerfully  contracting  upon  it. 
These  oblique  muscles,  which  constitute  the  flank  pieces  of  various  kinds 
in  the  carcase,  are  of  considerable  thickness,  and  never  overlooked  by  the 
butcher  when  examining  a beast. 

15.  The  gfi/fauM  mcrj/miK,  or  great  muscle,  belonging  to  the  buttock, 
principally  constitutes  the  anterior,  middle,  and  external  parts  of  the 
haunch.  Its  attachments  are  very  complicated,  and  its  action  is  what  its 
situation  at  once  indicates,  either  to  flex  and  bring  forward  the  hind  limbs 
upon  the  loins,  orthe  pelvis  and  loins  upon  the  hind  limbs,  accordingly  as 
either  is  made  a fixed  point.  This  muscle,  as  we  may  suppose,  is  small  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  horse,  for  altliougb  the  cow  can  sometimes 
jump  over  a gate,  almost  as  well  as  any  horse,  and  Mr.  Perkins's  Nagore 
bull  could  not  be  re.strained  by  any  fence,  no  great  speed  is  usually  re- 
qnireil  from  them,  nor  do  they  want  the  sudden  and  powerful  flexion  of 
the  limbs  which  is  sometimes  demanded  from  the  horse.  This  muscle  is 
brought  into  view  in  cattle  by  raising  the  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the 
ftucia  lata,  and  it  is  concealed  superiorly  and  posteriorly  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  temilendinostn  muscle. 

16.  Fatria  lata.  This  muscle,  although  we  have  termed  it  a fwtria  or 
envelope,  is  a fleshy  and  tendinous  expansion  over  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
and  external  surface  of  the  thigh,  whence  it  s]>reads  below  the  stifle.  Its 
chief  use  is  to  strengthen  the  muscles  beneath  ; hut.  beside  this,  it  assists  the 
extension  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  the  flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis. 
It  is  a more  extensive  and  thicker  muscle  in  cattle  than  in  the  horse.  Its 
fleshy  portion  is  divided  into  two,  and  its  tendinous  expansion  extends  over 
all  the  muscles  of  the  quarters,  and  unites  with  the  principal  flexor  muscle 
of  the  thigh — the  adductor  magmit.  This  is  a part  of  the  beast  where 
we  look  for  plenty  of  muscle  and  fat,  and  the  cloddy  buttocks  of  the  first 
Dutch  cattle  having  passed  away,  we  can  hardly  find  quarters  too  long 
and  too  well  developed. 

17  and  18.  The  biceps  femoris,  or  two-headed  muscle  of  the  thigh.  In  the 
horse,  it  is  attached  above  to  the  .spine  of  the  .sacrum,  and  to  some  of  the 
upper  bones  of  the  tail,  and  below  by  one  head  to  the  patella  or  bone  of 
the  knee,  and  by  another  extending  to  the  tibia,  and  the  fascia  covering 
the  leg.  It  flexes  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  contributes  to  turn  the  leg 
inwards.  In  cattle,  it  has  no  spinal  prolongation,  and  it  does  not  ascend 
beyond  the  i.schial  tuberosity. 

19.  The  foramina  belonging  to  the  sub-cutaneous  abdominal  vein. 
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1.  The  tpUnius  lying  under  the  trapesius,  and  which  has  been  already 
described  in  p.  332. 

2.  The  anterior  portion  of  Hie  trapezius,  extending  along  the  edge  of 
the  cervical  ligament,  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  within  the  superior  part 
of  the  scapula,  and  raising  the  scapula  and  carrying  it  forward.  We  have 
already  alliiiled  to  it,  p.  339. 

3.  The  rhomboideus  longut  (the  long  diamond-shaped  muscle).  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  this  muscle  in  the  ox  is  united  with  the  trapezius, 
and  forms  tlie  superior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck,  extending  from  the 
head  to  the  withers.  It  varies  materially  in  different  breeds.  Nothing 
can  be  so  unlike  os  the  ridge  or  crest  of  the  neck  in  the  Devon  and  the 
(Jiilloway,  or  even  the  Devon  and  the  Hereford.  In  all  cattle  it  is  pro- 
Jiortionally  larger  than  in  the  horse,  because  the  neck  generally  was  de- 
signed to  be  more  fleshy  ; a fine  cre.st,  however,  the  neck  gradually  thick- 
ening below,  may  be  considered  as  a point  of  beauty  in  cattle. 

4.  The  serraius  anticus  major  {x\\e  anterior  part  of  the  great  saw-shaped 
muscles,  or  those  by  which  the  shoulder  of  the  animal  is  attached  to  the 
trunk,  and  the  weight  of  the  trunk  supported).  These  muscles  of  the  .shoul- 
der are  more  numerous  in  the  ox  than  in  the  horse,  and  are  more  decidedly 
separated  from  each  other  by  cellular  and  adipose  matter.  The  strength  of 
attachment  which  the  rapid  motion  of  the  horse  sometimes  renders  neces- 
sary, is  not  wanted,  but  the  accumulation  of  flesh  and  fat  goes  on  w herever 
it  can.  The  serrated  muscles  arc  seen  prolonged  upon  the  side  behind  the 
shoulder. 

5.  One  of  the  insertions  of  the  ferfl/or  Aumeri. 

6.  A portion  of  the  serratns  muscle,  occupying  the  posterior  and  infe- 
rior portion  of  the  neck,  where  the  neck  emerges  from,  or  enters  into  the 
chest.  This,  in  every  breed  of  cattle,  is  much  larger  than  it  is  found  in 
the  horse,  indeed,  it  is  altogether  a different  muscle,  or  it  consists  of  the 
union  of  two  or  three  muscles,  particularly  one  lying  across  upon  the  first 
ribs.  It  is  composed  of  a long  band,  larger  posteriorly,  which  takes  its 
origin  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  rib,  and  spreads  forwards  over  the 
three  anterior  ribs,  and  even  to  the  vertebra:  of  the  withers. 

7.  Another  head  of  the  levator  humeri. 

8.  The  Triceps  eitensor  brachii,  or  three-headed  extensor  of  the  arm. 
Two  of  the  portions  are  here  seen,  the  one  from  the  external  part  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  outer  tubercle  on  the  bone  of  the  arm,  and  also  to  the 
outer  parts  of  the  elbow ; and  the  other  occupying  the  angular  space 
between  the  shoulder-blade  and  the  bone  of  the  arm  ; the  muscle  has 
its  principal  lower  insertion  in  the  posterior  and  superior  part  of  the  elbow. 
There  is  a third  portion  on  the  interior  of  the  scapida  and  the  bone  of  the 
arm.  The  action  of  the  compound  muscle  is  evidently  to  bind  the 
humerus,  or  bone  of  the  arm,  on  the  shoulder-blade,  and  thus  to  extend 
and  throw  forward  the  lower  part  of  the  limb.  These  muscles  are,  in  a 
very  marked  degree,  smaller  in  cattle  than  they  are  in  the  horse,  and  for 
these  evident  leasons,  that  the  same  strength  is  not  required  in  the  ox,  rarely 
a beast  of  burden,  and  much  seldomer  his  speed  being  taxed  to  any  extent; 
and  because  needless  accumulation  of  flesh  here  would  be  precisely  in  the 
part  where  it  is  coarsest  and  least  valuable.  The  diminution  of  muscle 
on  the  external  part  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  accumulation  of  cellular  and 
adipose  matter  between  it  and  the  trunk  being  the  reverse  of  what  we  find 
ill  the  horse,  are  apt  illustrations  of  the  skill  with  which  every  animal  is 
adapted  to  his  destiny. 

9.  Another  portion  of  the  serrated  muscles,  belonging  to  the  back  and 
ribs  These  are  principally  muscles  of  respiration ; they  elevate  the  ribs. 
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ami  bring  them  forwnnl,  and  thus  expand  llie  clicst,  and  assist  in  the  pro- 
cess of  inspiration.  This  is  a small  mu.scle  compared  with  that  of  the 
same  name  in  the  horse,  because  from  the  idle  life  of  the  o.\,  his  breathing 
is  seldom  hurried. 

10.  The  internal  oblique  muscle,  or  inner  layer  of  muscles  constituting 
the  walls  of  the  belly.  These  muscles  assist  the  external  ones  in  support- 
ing the  weight  of  the  belly,  and  compressing  its  contents.  Being  placed 
somewhat  farther  back  than  the  external  oblique,  they  will  offer  less  assist- 
ance in  respiration,  but  contribute  more  to  the  expulsion  of  the  urine  and 
feces. 

17.  The  iliacus  intermit,  or  inner  and  larger  muscle  belonging  to  the 
flanks,  occupies  the  upper  and  inner  space  between  the  spine  and  the 
thigh.  Its  use  is  to  bring  the  thigh  under  the  haunch,  which,  in  the 
slow-motioned  ox,  is  rarely  performed  with  much  rapidity  or  force,  there- 
fore they  are  not  so  developed  as  in  the  horse.  It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  aitch  bone  and  the  upper  part  of  the  round. 

IS,  19,  20.  The  gtutiei  muscles  lie  on  the  upper  and  outer  parts  of  the 
haunch,  and  the  good  or  deficient  form  of  the  quarters  depend  upon  them. 
They  are  important  in  the  horse,  as  indicating  the  strength  of  the  quarters. 
They  are  valuable  in  the  ox,  as  indicating  the  general  muscularity  ot  the 
system.  This  may,  however,  be  carried  too  far,  and  it  used  to  be  in  the 
old  Holderness  cuttle.  In  tlie  horse,  in  whom  they  have  so  much  to  do, 
these  muscles  are  coarse  and  fibrous  ; but,  contributing  to  the  formation  ol 
the  rump,  and,  in  a certain  degree,  of  the  round,  they  constitute  some  of 
the  tenderest  and  most  valuable  parts  of  the  ox. 

21.  The  pyriform  (pear-shaped)  muscle,  found  within  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  aitch-bone  and  the  rump.  Small  and 
tendinous  in  the  horse  ; much  larger,  and  composed  of  softer  fibres,  in  the 
ox.  Its  office  is  to  assist  in  the  extension  of  the  haunch. 

22.  Levator  raudcc  brevis  (the  shorter  elevator  of  the  tail),  of  which 
the  horse  makes  beautiful  use,  when,  in  the  moment  of  excitement,  he 
gallops  along  with  his  tail  arched  : it  is  used  in  common  with  other  muscles 
to  drive  away  the  insects  which  annoy  the  animal. 

23.  Levator  caudee  longus  (the  long  elevator  of  the  tail). 

24.  Depressor  cauda,  by  which  the  tail  is  pressed  ujion  the  haunch,  and 
that  sometimes  with  a force  that  would  scarcely  be  thought  possible. 

25.  The  intertransversal  muscles,  whose  oblique  fibres  run  from  the 
base  to  the  edge  of  the  Ixnies  of  the  tail,  through  its  whole  extent,  and  by 
which  the  lateral  motions  are  affected.  By  the  union  of  all  of  these  muscles 
the  tail  is  made  a most  effective  instrument  in  driving  away  or  destroying 
thousands  of  winged  blood-suckers,  by  which  the  animal  would  otherwise 
be  tormented. 

These  muscles  are  not  so  large  or  so  strong  in  the  ox  as  in  the  horse. 

26.  The  rectus  femoris,  or  straight  muscle  of  the  thigh,  runs  along  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thigh,  from  the  ilium,  to  the  patella,  or 
knee-cap.  It  is  a very  conspicuous  muscle  iu  the  round,  and  helps  to 
extend  the  thigh  and  advance  the  haunch.  This  muscle,  however,  is  nut 
so  large  in  the  ox  us  in  the  horse. 

27.  The  vasli  muscles,  so  called  from  their  occupying  the  greater  ]>art 
of  the  thigh.  The  three  branches  are  much  more  distinct  than  in  the 
horse,  but  they  are  not  so  much  developed,  for  they  have  not  the  work  to 
do.  The  butcher  thinks,  and  very  truly,  that  there  is  a great  difference 
between  the  round  of  the  feast  that  has  worked,  and  of  another  that  has 
done  no  work  at  all ; and  he  is  very  right,  lor  nothing  tends  so  much  to 
the  development  of  the  muscular  system  us  regular  exercise. 
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28.  Tlie  gnat  adductor,  or  bringrer  forward  of  the  (hij'h.  This  irmscle 
occupies  the  external  face  of  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  thigh.  It  rises  as 
high  as  the  spine  of  the  sacrum,  and  reaches  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
leg  by  three  diflerent  branches  or  heads,  and  thence  called  the  triceps 
adductor  femoris.  It  flexes  the  leg  upon  the  thigh;  it  carries  the  whole 
limb  backward  in  the  act  of  kicking,  and  also  assists  in  elevating  the  fore- 
part of  the  body  in  preparing  for  a leap.  It  is  larger  than  in  tlie  horse, 
reaching  along  the  spine,  to  the  very  angle  of  the  croup. 

29.  The  umi-lendinotus,  so  called  from  its  half-tendinous  construction, 
constitutes,  with  the  next  muscle,  the  posterior  and  internal  face  of  the 
haunch  and  tliigh.  It  is  a flexor  of  the  leg. 

30.  Adductor  tibite  hngus  (the  long  adductor,  or  bringer  forward  of  the 
thigh) ; sometimes  called,  from  its  conslruclion,  the  semi-tendinosus 
muscle.  It  is  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  former  in  the  ox  as  it  is  in 
the  horse,  but  it  is,  like  it,  a flexor  of  the  leg. 

The  reader  is  now,  perhaps,  prepared  to  enter  with  us,  so  far  as  we  can 
do  it  without  being  too  drily  anatomical,  into  the  consideration  of  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  neck  and  trunk  of  cattle ; and  particularly  as  con- 
nected with  the  two  grand  purposes  for  which  they  are  bred — the  production 
of  milk  while  living,  and  animal  food  when  dead. 

nESCRtPTION  OP  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  of  the  ox  (see  cut  of  skeleton,  p.  272)  is  composed  of  seven 
bones,  possessing  the  same  relative  situation,  and  distinguished  by  the 
same  names,  as  in  the  horse.  (See  p.  63,  ‘ Horse.’)  i.et  us  first  take  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  neck  of  the  horse.  Observe  the  long  chain  of  bones — 
each  small,  compared  with  the  length  of  the  chain — smooth — so  connected  as 
to  assume  an  arched  form, — and  the  head  so  set  on,  that  pressure  or  power 
bearing  upon  the  lower  part  of  it,  the  mouth,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  botly, 
is  modified  and  assisted  by  every  varying  bend  of  the  arch  of  the  neck.  We 
cannot  look  at  it  for  a moment  without  being  convinced  that  the  purposes 
in  view,  and  which  are  beautifully  accomplished,  were  gracefulness,  light- 
ness, facility  of  motion,  and  the  perfect  play  of  elasticity.  If  the  hand  of 
the  rider  or  driver  must,  after  all,  bear  a portion  of  the  weight,  and  have 
the  guidance  and  management  of  the  whole  machine,  everything  is  so 
contrived,  that  that  weight  shall  be  scarcely  fell,  and  that  the  immense 
strength  of  the  horse  may  often  be  safely  managed  by  the  energies  of  a 
child. 

Now,  let  us  observe  the  neck  of  the  animal  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  Treatise — an  animal  valuable,  but  for  other  [lurposes.  Observe 
the  shortness  of  the  neck  generally — the  shortness,  and  yet  the  magnitude 
of  every  bone — the  avoidance  of  tlie  comiiaratively  smooth  surface  which 
we  have  observed  in  the  horse,  and  the  springing  out,  above  and  below, 
and  on  one  side  and  the  other,  of  processes  which,  although  found  in  the 
horse,  are  neither  so  long  nor  so  hroud,  nor  so  roughened.  Then  that 
proudly-arched  crest  which  we  admired  so  much  in  the  horse — it  has 
vanished;  or  rather,  if  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  reversed  : while  the  head  is  set 
on  in  a ten-times  more  awkward  manner  than  we  find  it  in  the  most 
determined  star-gazer.  Pleasure  of  riding  or  driving  cannot,  for  a 
moment,  be  associated  with  such  an  animal ; and  there  is  nut  an  elastic 
movement  about  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  machine.  True,  oxen  are 
ridden  in  the  interior  of  India.  It  is  because  they  are  the  cattle  of  the 
country,  and  few  horses  are  there;  and,  after  all,  they  are  used  for  little 
else  than  the  conveyance  of  despatches,  in  which  the  superior  oflicer  rarely 
consults  the  ease  or  comfort  of  tlie  messenger;  or  fur  the  drawing  of 
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curriages,  where  pleasantness  of  action  is  a matter  of  no  consequence. 
They  are  used,  also,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vales  of  Mandara,  but 
horses  are  there  unknown. 

The  intention  of  nature  is  plain  enough  in  the  construction  of  the  neck 
of  the  ox.  All  these  widened,  roughened,  tuberous  bones  are  fur  the 
attachment  of  muscles — the  accumulation  of  flesh.  More  can  be  got  on 
the  neck  of  one  ox  than  of  two  horses.  True,  these  are  not  the  prime  parts 
of  the  animal,  but  we  see  the  commencement  of  the  principle.  The  one 
animal  was  destined  to  carry  us  for  our  pleasure,  and  the  other  to  produce 
flesh  and  fat  for  our  nourishment.  Let  the  reader  compare  two  almost 
])erfect  examples — the  neck  of  the  hor.se  (in  p.  154  of  that  Treatise)  and 
the  neck  of  Mr.  Mure's  Queen  of  the  Scots,  and  deservedly  was  she  called 
so,  in  p.  166  of  this  work.  In  both  of  these.  Nature  is  working  wisely  and 
well,  and  in  both  she  is  fitting  the  animal  fur  the  situation  it  occupies  in 
the  creation. 

A little  of  the  arched  form  of  the  neck  maybe  traced  in  the  Devon  ox,  and 
is  no  detriment  either  to  his  appearance  or  his  actual  value ; although  com- 
mon consent  seems  to  have  determined  that  the  line  from  the  horns  to  the 
withers  should  scarcely  deviate  from  that  of  the  back.  Is  this  trait  of  the 
thorough  bred  horse,  here  apjrearing  in  cattle,  connected  with  that  activity 
in  work  for  which  this  breed  has  ever  been  unrivalletl  ? This  form  of  the 
neck  is  seen  to  advantage  in  the  cut  of  Lord  Western’s  working  Devon  ox, 
just  beginning  to  fatten.  The  Sussex,  and  Hereford,  and  Pembroke,  and 
Welsh,  generally,  and  all  the  Scots,  horned  or  humbled,  have,  occasionally 
at  least,  this  rising  of  the  forehand ; and  we  must  be  permitted  still  to 
retain  this  form  of  the  neck,  as  one  of  the  characteristics,  and  no  defect,  of 
the  middle  horns,  who,  in  particular  districts,  and  for  particular  purposes, 
will  still  remain  and  be  duly  valued,  when  the  triumph  of  the  short 
horns  is  complete. 

We  must  go  even  a little  further  than  this,  and  claim  the  rising  crest  as 
an  essential  point  in  every  good  bull  of  every  breed.  It  shall  be,  what,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  perhaps  is,  nothing  more  than  an  accumulation  of 
fat  about  the  ligament  of  the  neck,  and  the  splenivs  and  complexui 
muscles ; but  it  indicates  that  broad  base  of  muscle  beneath — that  bulk 
and  strength  of  neck,  so  indicative  of  the  true  masculine  character.  We 
refer  to  the  Devon  bull  (p.  13),  to  whom,  indeed,  it  belongs,  in  virtue  of 
his  breed, — and  we  refer,  also,  to  the  West  Highland  bull  (p.  65),  who 
has  the  same  claim  to  it,  and  also  to  the  Old  Craven  bull  (p.  1S9)  ; to  the 
new  Leicester  bull  (p.  196),  and  even  to  the  short-homed  bull  (p.  242) ; 
nay,  we  must  not  forget  the  Nagore  bull  (p.  268),  who  to  the  arched  form 
ol  his  neck  owes  much  of  the  beauty  which  he  actually  possesses,  notwith- 
standing the  unsightly  hump  upon  his  shoulders. 

The  actual  bulk  of  muscle,  however,  in  any  part  of  the  ox  is  not  so 
much  greater  as  the  extended  and  roughened  surfaces  would  lead  us  to 
imagine,  'fhe  head,  or  the  insertion  of  the  muscle,  may  be  spread  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  Itone ; but  we  have  not  proceeded  far  in  our 
examination  of  that  muscle,  before  we  find  that  its  structure,  at  least  in  the 
nnworked  ox,  is  not  so  com]>act  as  that  of  the  horse.  A great  deal  more 
cellular  and  adipose  substance  is  inserted,  not  only  between  the  different  mus- 
cles, but  between  the  little  divisions  or  bundles  of  which  etich  muscle  is  com- 
posed ; aiul,  in  fact,  between  the  very  fibres  of  the  muscle  itself ; and  that  to 
so  great  an  extent,  that  in  a well-fatted  beast  it  is  almost  impossible  to  meet 
with  any  simple  muscle.  The  whole  is  marled — streaks  of  fat  enclosed  in 
cellular  substance,  run  parallel  with  almost  every  fibre.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  case  with  many  breeds  of  cattle ; and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
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triumphs  achieved  by  the  early  advocates  of  the  short-honm,  when  they 
were  enabled  to  j;et  rid  of  the  dark  liery  flesh  of  llie  old  Holderiiess,  and 
substitute  the  fer  superior,  yet  not  even  now,  to  its  full  extent,  the  fine- 
grained, marled  beef  of  other  breeds.  Some  improvement  might  be 
effected  here,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  trial. 

THE  PROPER  FORM  AND  8I>!E  OF  THE  NECK. 

Some  breeds  of  cattle  used  to  be  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  the 
neck  at  the  setting  on  of  the  head,  and  this  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
their  greatest  beauties,  as  well  as  the  surest  proof  of  the  purity  of  their 
breed  : this  was  long  the  case  with  the  North  Devon  ox,  and  when,  by 
chance,  this  fineness  extended  to  the  withers,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
shoulder  almost  as  oblique  as  that  of  a thorough-bred  horse,  the  animal 
was  imagined  to  be  {>erfect.  He  was  a beautiful  and  a valuable  animal, 
and  particularly  as  this  fineness  of  the  neck  and  withers  was  usually 
contrasted  in  him  by  a deep  breast  and  an  o))en  and  wide  bosom.  That 
man,  ne-vertheless,  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  Devonshire  breeders,  who 
first  stealthily  introduced  one  cross  with  the  Hereford ; he  a little  dimi- 
nished this  fineness  of  the  neck,  but  be  did  not  impair  the  general  beauty 
of  the  animal : he  did  not  lessen  his  activity  in  the  slightest  degree  ; but 
he  increased  his  size,  and  his  aptitude  to  fatten,  too. 

In  the  Ayrshire  cow  of  twenty  years  ago  we  had  a specimen  of  the 
extent  to  which  a clean  neck  and  throat  might  he  carried,  without,  per- 
haps, diminishing  at  all  the  milking  properties;  but,  we  apprehend,  mate- 
rially to  the  disadvantage  of  the  farmer  when  her  milking  days  were  past. 
This  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  small  neck  lerl  the  farmer  even  to  ‘ prefer 
their  dairy-bulls  according  to  the  feminine  aspect  of  their  heads  and  necks.’ 
Perhaps  the  dis|iarity  of  size  which  then  existed  between  the  northern 
and  southern  cattle  might  somewhat  justify  them  in  choosing  the  smallest 
variety  of  the  new  breed.  This,  however,  having  passed  over,  the  Ayr- 
shire breeder,  still  fond  of  a neck  finely  shaped  towards  the  head,  has 
produced  one  a great  deal  thicker  towards  the  shoulder  and  breast ; and 
this  not  interfering,  as  experience  has  now  taught  him,  with  the  milking 
qualities  of  tlie  animal,  while  it  gave  an  earnest  of  aptitude  to  fatten  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Marshall,  when  describing  the  new  Leicester  breed,  speaks  of  ‘ the 
forend  being  long,  but  light  to  a degree  of  elegance ; the  neck  thin,  the 
chap  clean,  and  the  head  fine;  the  shoulders  remarkably  fine  and  thin  as 
to  bone,  but  thickly  covered  aith  flesh,  and  not  the  smallest  protuberance 
of  bone  discernible.’  He  also  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  celebrated  bull, 
Shakspeare : — ‘ His  head,  chap,  and  neck  were  remarkably  fine  and  clean  ; 
but  his  chest  was  extraordinarily  deep,  and  his  brisket  down  to  his  knees.' 

The  present  improved  short-horn,  in  his  state  of  greatest  and  most 
unnatural  fatness,  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a tendency  to  fineness  of  the 
neck,  at  the  setting  on  of  the  head,  however  that  neck  may  rapidly 
increase  in  bulk,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  give  too  great  weight  to  the 
fore-quarters. 

The  splenius,  trapezius,  and  complextis  muscles  are  those  which  have 
most  to  do  with  the  usual  bulk  of  the  superior  part  of  the  neck,  and 
with  that  which  it  may  attain  under  the  process  of  fattening.  The 
splenius  may  be  seen  at  fig.  1,  p.  332;  the  Irajyczins  is  depicted  at 
fig.  II,  p.  339  ; and  the  rhomboideus  lonpis,  w ith  which  the  trapezius  is 
united  ill  the  ox,  is  brought  into  view  at  fig.  3.  p.  341.  The  romplexus 
major  is  situated  under  them.  Some  of  it  rises  as  low  a.s  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  four  or  five  first  bones  of  the  buck,  and  from  all, 
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except  the  two  higher  of  tlie  bones  of  the  neck.  It  therefore  has  iu 
greatest  bulk  about  the  lower  part  of  the  neck;  and  on  it,  and  the  fatty 
matter  connected  with  it,  the  form  and  hulk  of  that  portion  of  the  neck 
depend.  Its  oihee  is  to  raise  the  neck ; and  elevate  and  protrude  the 
head.  It  is,  however,  generally  speaking,  a much  smaller  muscle  than  in 
the  horse.  It  has  not  so  much  to  do  : there  is  not  so  extensive  and  rapid 
motion  of  the  head  required  from  the  ox.  The  form  of  the  under  part  of 
the  neck  is  much  influenced  by  the  levator  humeri,  which  is  seen  at  fig.  4, 
p.  332 ; fig.  9,  p.  338  ; and,  still  lower  down,  by  the  pectoral  muscle ; for 
there  is  but  one  in  the  ox,  seen  at  fig.  13,  p.  339.  Considering,  however, 
the  laxity  of  the  muscular  fibre  in  the  ox,  and  the  interposition  of  fatty 
matter  in  every  part  of  the  muscular  system,  this  muscle  can  acquire  con- 
siderable bulk,  and  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  on  which  the  form  and  bulk 
of  the  neck,  at  its  lower  and  more  important  part,  principally  depend. 
Whatever  may  have  been  said  of  fine  and  small  necks,  the  neck  must 
rapidly  thicken  as  it  descends,  or  we  shall  have  a general  lightness  of 
carcase,  which  will  render  the  animal  comparatively  worthless  as  a grazing 
beast 

There  are  other  muscles,  however,  placed  under  the  complexm — viz., 
the  conipleitu  minor,  and  the  large  and  small  recti  and  oblique  muscles, 
concerned  in  the  lateral  motion  of  the  head,  which  have  comjiaratively 
greater  bulk  in  the  ox  than  in  the  horse,  and  contribute  materially  to  the 
bulk  of  the  neck. 


THE  ARTEniES  OP  THE  NECX. 

Before  we  leave  the  neck  we  should  describe  the  principal  blood-vessels 
■which  are  brought  into  view  in  the  cut  at  p.  332.  The  carotid  artery  (fig.  26, 
pp.  332  and  335),  and  some  of  its  ramifications,  are  the  only  arteries  that  we 
could  bring  into  view.  The  carotid  artery  on  either  side,  as  in  the  horse, 
proceeds  from  the  heart — escapes  from  the  chest  with  the  windpipe  and 
the  gullet ; and  approaching  the  windpipe,  and  clinging  to  its  posterior 
surface,  climbs  the  neck,  supplying  the  dilferent  parts  with  blood,  until  it 
arrives  at  the  larynx,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches — the  external  and 
internal.  The  external  ramifies  over  the  face  and  external  part  of  the 
head, — the  internal  enters  the  skull,  and  is  the  main  source  whence  the 
brain  derives  its  arterial  blood.  Smaller  streams  are  sent  to  the  brain 
from  the  vertebral  arteries,  which,  defended  and  partly  concealed  in  canals 
formed  for  them  in  the  bones  of  the  neck,  after  having  fed  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  likewise  expend  the  remainder  on  the  brain,  entering  by  the 
great  foramen,  through  which  the  spinal  chord  escapes.  A third  and 
smaller  branch,  leaving  the  main  trunk  high  tip  in  the  neck,  sends  a 
small  vessel  to  the  brain,  under  the  title  of  the  occipital  artery. 

We  can  conceive  of  very  few,  if  any,  cases  in  which  it  would  be  cither 
necessary  or  advisable  to  bleed  from  an  artery  in  the  ox.  The  temporal, 
which  we  sometimes,  but  not  quite  justifiably,  open  in  the  horse,  is,  in  a 
manner,  out  of  our  reach  in  the  ox;  and  the  artery  of  the  forehead, 
although  larger  than  in  the  horse,  is  so  defended  by  its  bony  canal, 
as  not  to  be  easily  got  at ; besides  which,  in  bleeding  from  an  artery,  there 
will  always  be  extreme  difliculty  either  in  getting  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  we  want,  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  vessel,  or  of  slop- 
ping the  haimorrhage,  if  the  blood  flowed  freely.  We  will,  therefore,  only 
speak  of  a few  anatomical  points  of  dilfercnce,  of  which  it  is  possible  that 
advantage  may,  yet  very  rarely,  be  taken  in  a practical  point  of  view. 

Tlierc  is  one  circumstance  which  will  strike  every  one  who  compares  the 
vascular  system  of  the  horse  and  the  ox,  and  that  is, — with  the  exception  of 
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the  Iarc;er  vessels  immediately  from  (he  heart, — the  smallness  of  the  arteries, 
and  tlie  largeness  of  the  veins.  What  enormous  vessels,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  ones  in  the  lior.se,  are  the  jugulars  and  milk  veins!  and 
what  a torrent  of  blood  will  pour  from  them  if  a large  incision  is  made  I Is 
it  that  there  are  fewer  large  venous  trunks  in  the  ox  than  the  horse,  and 
that,  therefore,  these  few  must  be  large?  Anatomical  research  does 
not  sanction  this; — or  has  it  reference  to  tlie  functions  which  the  two 
animals  are  generally  called  on  to  discharge,  or  dors  it  give  us  a practical 
lesson,  us  to  the  nature  and  projier  treatment  of  these  two  classes  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon’s  patients?  W’e  do  not  feel  ourselves  yet  qualified  to 
cuter  into  the  consideration  of  these  questions,  although  they  arc  most 
important  ones.  We  shall  bear  them  in  mind  as  we  pass  on. 

Most  of  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  head  and  face  are  smaller  than  in  the 
horse. 

The  tub  maxUlary  artery  has  been  already  described  (fig.  27,  pp.  332  and 
333),  pursuing  its  course  anteriorly,  to  bury  itself  beneath  (he  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  whence  it  speedily  emerges  again,  and  much  closer  to  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  than  in  the  horse.  This  should  be  remembered  when  we  are  feeling 
for  the  pulse ; for  many  a beginner  has  felt  himself  a little  mortified,  because 
he  could  not  find  the  vcs.scl  in  w hat  he  supposed  was  its  proper  place,  and 
sometimes  could  not  find  it  at  all.  It  occurs  under  some  circumstances  of 
disease,  that  even  in  the  horse  it  is  dillicult,  or  impossible,  to  ascertain 
the  pulse  at  the  jaw.  This  is  ofieiier  the  case  in  the  ox,  from  circum- 
stances that  have  already  been  explained,  and  should,  therefore,  tench 
us  to  go  at  once  to  the  side  when  there  is  any  difficulty  about  the  jaw. 

'I'lie  temporal  artery  is  much  larger  in  tlic  ox  than  in  the  horse,  because 
it  has  a greater  surface  to  ramify  upon  and  to  feed  : the  figure  will  point 
out  the  spot  at  which  the  pulse  will  usually  be  must  conveniently  felt. 

'I'he  anterior  auricular  artery  is  also  large  in  the  ox.  It  supplies  not 
only  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  ear,  but  also  the  temporal  muscle;  not, 
indeed,  so  developed  as  that  of  the  horse,  but  deeply  lodged  in  the  temporal 
fossa.  The  pulse  may  be  very  readily  felt  by  means  of  it,  and  perhaps 
mure  readily  than  from  the  temporal. 

,The  tiiperciliary  artery,  escaping  from  the  foramen  above  the  orbit  of 
the  eye,  is  a considerable  one.  It  forms  two  brunches,  of  which  one  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  horn,  and  contributes  to  the  vascularity  and  nutiimentuf 
that  part.  The  other  descends  downward,  on  the  side  of  the  face. 

The  occipital  artery  is  smaller  than  in  the  horse : the  bruin  of  the  ox, 
which  a branch  of  this  artery  supjilies,  is  but  one  half  us  large  as  the  brain 
of  the  horse. 


THE  VEINS  OF  THE  NECK. 

We  here  recognize  the  two  jugulars  which  are  found  in  most  animals, 
but  not  in  the  horse.  The  smaller,  or  internal  jugular  (fig.  23,  p.  332),  is 
deeply  seated,  and  no  practical  advantage  can  be  taken  of  it,  save  the 
knowledge,  that  in  influminalion  and  loss  of  the  external  vein  from  bleed- 
ing, the  return  of  the  blood  from  that  side  of  the  face  and  head  would  be 
facilitated  by  the  inicrnal  one;  but  even  in  the  horse  little  injury  is  sus- 
tained by  (he  loss  of  the  external  jugular,  for  nature  is  wonderfully 
ingenious  in  making  provision  fur  carrying  on  the  circnlaliun, 

HLEEDINO. 

The  jugular  is,  by  common  consent,  adopted  as  the  usual  place  for 
bleeding  cattle.  The  vessel  is  easily  gut  at ; it  is  large,  and  can  scarcely 
be  missed  by  the  clumsiest  operator.  The  strap  round  the  neck,  in  order 
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tu  raise  the  vein,  should  be  dispensed  with,  at  least  among  practitioners. 
It  presses  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  neck  ; and  we  have,  more  than  once, 
seen  consequences  that,  for  a little  while,  bore  an  alarming  appearance, 
produced  by  this  sudden  stoppage  of  the  return  of  so  much  of  the  blood 
from  the  vein.  If  the  vein  is  pressed  upon  by  the  Anger,  a little  below 
the  intended  bleeding  place,  it  will,  us  in  the  horse,  become  sufficiently 
]>rominent  to  guide  any  one  who  should  be  entrusted  with  the  bleeding  of 
a beast. 

The  instrument  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  the  lancet,  but  one 
considerably  broader-shouldered  than  he  uses  fur  the  horse.  A larger 
vessel  will  bear  a proporlionably  larger  orifice  ; and  the  good  effect  of 
bleeding  depends  more  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted, 
than  on  the  quantity  drawn.  The  cowherd,  or  the  owner  of  cattle, 
would  do  belter  to  confine  himself  to  the  old  blood-slick  and  fleam,  fur 
the  hide  of  the  ox  is  .so  much  thicker  than  that  of  the  horse,  and  the  edge 
of  the  lancet  is  so  apt  to  turn,  that  it  requires  a little  experience  and  tact 
to  bleed  with  certainty  and  safety. 

In  the  absiractiun  of  blood  from  the  ox,  and  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a disease,  or  while  inflammation  rune  high,  the  rule  is  the 
same  as  in  the  horse, — viz.,  to  let  the  blood  flow  until  the  pulse  plainly 
indicates  that  the  circulation  is  affected.  All  other  bleeding  is  worse  than 
Useless — it  is  sapping  the  strength  of  the  constitution,  and  leaving  the 
power  of  the  enemy  unimpaired. 

We  have  seen  as  bad  necks  in  cattle  after  bleeding,  as  in  the  horse,  but 
they  are  not  so  common.  They  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  by 
fomentations  and  emollient  lotions  at  first,  and  when  these  fail,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  healed  iron  to  the  lips  of  the  wound ; or,  in  very  bad 
cases,  the  introduction  of  setons,  or  the  injection  of  the  zinc-wash  into  the 
sinus. 


bleedi.no  places. 

If  any  affection  of  the  mouth,  or  the  nasal  passages,  should  demand 
local  evacuation,  cattle  may  be  bled  from  the  palatine,  veueii.  If  the 
operator  cuts  but  deep  enough,  plenty  of  blood  will  be  obtained.  The 
cephaiics  before,  and  the  saphena  veins  behind,  are  proper  jtlaces  for 
bleeding, — and  some  say  the  milk,  or  sub-cutaneous  abdominal  veins. 
This  la-st  vein  is  large  enough  for  the  speedy  abstraction  of  any  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  shortest  period  ; and  if  it  were  not  a little  awkward  to  get 
at,  might  be  occasionally  used,  but  the  jugidar  is  the  most  convenient 
bleeding-place  in  particular  cases  ; and  the  only  question  is,  whether  any 
local  advantage  can  be  obtained  by  opening  the  sub-cutaneous  abdominal. 

THE  MILK,  on  SUB-CUTANEOUS  ABDOMINAL  VEIN. 

We  will  very  briefly  inquire  into  this.  Professor  Girard,  ill  his  excellent 
‘ Anatomy  of  Domesticated  Quadrupeds,’  thus  describes  the  milk  vein,  or,  us 
he  more  properly  terms  it,  the  subcutaneous  abdominal,  lying  immediately 
under  the  skin,  and  pas.sing  over  the  belly.  ‘ This  vein,  the  sub-cutaneous 
abdominal,  first  comes  into  view  under  the  abdomen,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cartilaginous  circle  of  the  lalse  ribs.  It  emerges  from  two 
foramina,  or  openings,  (the  situation  of  which  is  pointed  out  by  fig.  18, 
p.  338.)  It  approaches,  on  either  side,  the  inesiun  line  of  the  abdomen, 
and  burying  itself  betw  een  the  thighs,  it  pursues  its  course  towards  the  in- 
guinal vein.  Sometimes  it  unites  with  the  Miperpubian  vein,  and  occa- 
sionally gives  a brunch  to  the  sub-|ielviun.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cartilaginous  circle,  it  presents  two  branches,  the  one  external  and  sujic- 
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rior,  tlic  other  internal  ami  inferior.  The  first  springs  from  various  cuta- 
neous ramifications,  reachinc;  even  to  the  thorax,  ami  anastomosing  with 
some  of  the  sub-cutaneous  veins  of  the  thorax.  The  other  branch  pene- 
trates within  the  cartilaginous  circle,  and  goes  to  unite  with  a principal 
division  of  the  veins  of  the  sternum.’ 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  milk  vein  is  derivctl  from  numerous  rami- 
fications from  the  walls  of  the  chest  as  far  anteriorly  as  the  sternum, 
and  taking  in  some  of  the  external  iutercostals.  It  belongs  to  the  re- 
spiratory system  more  than  to  any  other.  As  it  advances  posteriorly 
along  the  abdomen,  it  creeps  by  the  side  of  the  udder,  or  of  the  scrotum, 
and  disgorges  itself  partly  into  the  inguinal,  and  partly  into  the  sub- 
pelvian  vein.  As  it  travels  along  the  abdomen  and  the  groin,  it  receives 
some  museninr  and  cutaneous  fibres,  but  nothing  more.  Its  use  is 
to  assist  in  returning  the  blood  from  these  parts,  and  also  by  this  round- 
about journey,  and  these  curious  anastamoses,  to  establish  a free  com- 
munication between  the  anterior  and  posterior  cavir,  or  the  blood  which 
is  returned  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  body.  This 
may  be  a matter  of  considerable  consequence  in  certain  states  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

Then  the  question.  Whether  we  should  have  recourse  to  the  milk 
vein  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  local  bleeding?  is  answered.  We 
should  be  justified  in  so  doing,  in  cases  of  abdominal  inflammation,  for  we 
should  unload  the  vessels  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  probably  assist 
in  unloading  some  of  the  internal  vessels  too,  and  we  should  abate  the 
danger  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  For  yet  stronger  reasons,  we  should 
have  recourse  to  it  in  thoracic  affection,  for  mo.st  of  the  smaller  ramifica- 
tions which  compose  this  vein  come  from  the  thorax,  and  there  is  greater 
sympathy,  and  there  are  more  numerous  anastomoses  between  the  outer 
and  inner  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  than  of  the  abdomen.  But  if 
we  were  to  have  recourse  to  bleeding  from  this  vein,  in  garget,  or  any 
ioflammatory  affectinn  of  the  udder,  we  should  betray  our  ignorance  of 
anatomy  ; and  still  more  so  should  we  do  it  if  we  regarded  this  milk  vein 
as  having  any  further  connexion  with  the  secretion  of  milk,  than  as  being 
a kind  of  measure  nr  standard  of  the  power  and  development  of  the 
vascular  system,  with  the  existence  of  which  the  secretion  of  milk,  as  well 
as  the  secretions  generally,  is  essentially  connected. 

THE  HEART. 

We  return  to  the  neck,  and  we  can  trace  the  veins  in  their  course  down  it 
to  the  heart,  and  the  arteries  working  their  way  upward  from  the  heart. 
We  therefore  naturally  enter  into  the  consideration  of  this  viscus, — this 
great  source  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  We  shall  find,  by-and-by, 
that  the  lungs,  on  either  side,  are  inclosed  in  a separate  and  perfect  bag; 
each  lung  has  its  distinct  pleura.  The  heart  lies  between  these  two  mem- 
branes ; and,  more  perfectly  to  cut  off  all  injurious  connexion  between  the 
lungs  and  the  heart, — all  communication  ol  disease — the  heart  is  inclosed 
in  a pleura,  or  bag,  of  its  own,  termed  the  pericardium.  This  membrane 
closely  invests  the  heart ; it  supports  it  in  its  situation,  prevents  too 
great  dilatation  when  it  is  gorged  with  blood,  and  too  violent  action 
when  it  is  sometimes  unduly  stimidated.  Notwithstanding  the  confinement 
of  the  pericardium,  the  heart  bents  violently  enough  against  the  ribs  under 
circumstances  of  unusual  excitation  ; and  were  it  not  thus  tied  down,  it 
woidd  ollen  bruise  and  injure  itself,  and  cause  inflammation  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM. 

We  shall  speak  of  this  membrane  somewhat  at  len>^h,  because  it  is  occa- 
sionally the  scat  of  obscure,  unsuspected,  and  fatal  disease.  The  cow  is  a 
greedy  animal ; she  will  swallow  almost  everything  that  comes  in  her  way, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  when  we  treat  of  the  rumen  or  paunch. 
The  wire-riddles,  or  sieves,  which  are  used  in  the  winnowing  of  corn,  have 
sometimes  been  dcmoli.shed  by  her  out  of  meie  idleness.  She  will  pick  up 
large  pins  and  needles,  and  especially  if  the  latter  should  have  any  thread 
attached  to  them.  A friend  of  ours  lost  a cow  from  some  disease  which 
neither  he  nor  the  medical  attendant  understood.  On  opening  her,  a piece 
of  wire,  two  inches  in  length,  was  found  sticking  in  the  pericardium,  and 
which  had  produced  extensive  ulceration  and  gangrene  there. 

Another  cow  was  attended  by  Mr.  Cartwright  of  Whitchurch.  She  was 
near  the  time  of  calving,  when  she  became  seriously  ill,  but  the  symptoms 
did  not  indicate  any  connexion  with  parturition  ; indeed  they  were  of  that 
obscure  nature  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  malady.  They 
were  dulness,  unwillingness  to  move,  con.stipation,  and  mdematuus  swell- 
ings about  her.  She  died  on  the  sixth  day.  On  opening  her,  it  appeared 
that  the  heart,  and  its  investing  membrane,  or  bag,  occupied  nearly  three 
times  their  natural  space.  The  delicate  and  transparent  membrane  was 
thickened  until  it  bore  no  slight  resemblance  to  a portion  of  the  paunch ; 
and  the  bag  contained  a gallon  of  discoloured  fluid.  A piece  of  a darning 
needle,  two  inches  and  a-half  in  length,  with  the  eye  broken  off,  was  found 
in  the  pericardium,  and  a small  ulcer,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  ap- 
peared near  the  apex,  or  point,  of  the  heart.  Two  sixpenny  nails  were 
found  in  her  paunch. 

Mr.  Horsefield,  of  Wentworth,  gives  a similar  account.  He  was  de- 
sired to  see  a large  fat  heifer.  She  was  dull;  the  breathing  quickened; 
the  pulse,  also,  quick,  but  intermitting  ; the  extremities  cold  ; she  refused 
to  eat,  and  there  was  no  rumination.  It  was  impossible  for  the  most 
skilful  practitioner  to  determine  what  was  the  nature  of  the  disease;  there 
was  fever,  general  derangement,  but  nothing  more  could  be  affirmed. 
Mr.  H.  did  all  that  he  could  do  ; he  bled  her,  and  the  bowels  being  already 
open,  he  administered  fever  medicine.  The  next  day  she  was  no  better  ; 
he  bled  her  again,  and  physicked  her.  On  the  following  day,  some  slight 
symptoms  ofdropsy  in  the  chest  appeared  ; he  watched  them,  he  made  use 
of  that  invaluable,  but  too  much  neglected  method  of  detecting  disease, — 
the  application  of  the  car  to  the  side  and  belly  of  the  patient,  and  he  as- 
sured himself  that  there  was  effusion  in  the  chest.  He  then  knew  well 
that  no  good  could  be  done,  and  he  ordered  her  to  be  destroyed.  Not 
only  the  pcricardic  bag,  but  the  whole  of  the  chest  was  filled  with  serum: 
the  inflammation  had  spread  overall  the  membranes;  hut  the  focus  of  the 
evil  was  a large  pin,  two  inches  long,  which  had  pierced  through  the  peri- 
cardium, and  wounded  the  heart.  The  pericardium  was  thickened,  and 
the  apex  of  the  heart  enlarged.  These  cases  are  extracted  from  ‘ The 
Veterinarian,’  a valuable  monthly  periodical,  devoted  to  the  diseases  and 
general  management  of  domesticated  animals,  and  from  which  we  shall 
derive  much  assistance  in  the  progress  of  this  work. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  these  diseases  occur  ofiener  than 
has  been  snspected ; and  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  these 
pointed  substances,  which  in  other  animals  take  very  strange  paths,  but 
generally  comparatively  harmless  ones,  in  order  to  work  their  way  out  of 
the  body,  should  here  select  this  dangerous  and  fatal  course.  The  pro- 
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prietor.s  of  cattle,  and  of  cows  particularly, — for  the  cow  chiefly,  or  almost 
alone,  has  this  strange  propcnsily, — will  be  a little  more  careful  as  to  the 
manner  of  feeding  them. 


THE  HEART. 

Ill  all  animals  the  existence  of  life  is  connected  with,  or  we  may  rather 
say,  dependent  11)1011,  the  constant  siip)>ly  of  fresh  arterial  blood.  There  is 
not  a secretion  that  can  be  performed,  or  a function  discharged,  or  a single 
motion  accomplished,  without  the  presence  of  this  viud  fluid.  The 
heart  is  the  grand  engine  by  which  it  is  circulated  through  the  frame.  It 
is  a large  muscle,  or  combination  of  muscles,  totally  inde)>endent  of  the 
will,  as  those  essentially  connected  with  life  should  be,  and  working  with- 
out ces.sation  and  without  fatigue,  from  the  first  day  of  existence,  until  its 
close.  It  is  the  forcing-jiump  by  whieh  the  vital  current,  having  com- 
pleted its  course,  is  made  to  flow  again  and  again  to  every  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  consists  of  four  cavities  surrounded  by  muscular  walls,  which, 
stimulated  by  the  organic  nerve.s,  can  contract  upon,  and  drive  out,  and 
propel  forward,  the  fluid  which  they  contain,  and  then,  left  to  themselves, 
can  instantly  rc-assume  their  open  dilated  state  by  their  inherent  power 
of  elasticity. 

A portion  of  the  blood  has  completed  the  circulation,  and  enters  the 
upper  cavity  of  the  heart — the  right  auricle — where  it  accumulates  os  in  a 
reservoir,  until  there  is  enough  to  fill  the  second  and  lower  cavity  on  the 
same  side — the  right  ventricle — when  the  auricle  suddenly  contracts  and 
drives  the  blood  forward  into  the  ventricle.  But  this  blood  is  in  a venous 
state,  and  will  not  support  life ; then  we  must  change  its  character  before 
we  throw  it  back  again  into  the  circulation.  We  must  convey  it  into  the 
lungs,  there  to  be  exjxised  to  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  puri- 
fied, and  arterialized.  For  this  purpose  the  ventricle,  stimulated  by  nervous 
energy,  contracts,  and,  as  it  contracts,  it  drives  a little  of  the  blond  back, 
but  it  forces  more  under  a dense  fringed  membrane  which  hangs  around 
the  opening  between  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle,  and  this  membrane, 
thus  raised  up  all  round,  closes  the  opening,  and  prevents  the  return  of 
the  principal  part  of  the  blood  that  way,  and  it  is  urged  through  another 
aperture  into  the  lungs. 

We  enter  into  these  particulars  that  we  may  have  opportunity  to  de- 
scribe two  or  three  points  of  difference  in  the  mechanism  of  the  heart  of 
the  horse  and  the  ox.  These  fringes,  which,  in  the  dilated  state  of  the  ven- 
tricle, hang  loose,  but  which  are  forced  up  as  the  blood  insinuates  itself 
behind  them  when  the  ventricle  contracts,  discharge  the  function  of 
a perfect  valve : hut  they  are,  as  we  may  supfiose,  tied  down  to  a 
certain  extent  by  cords  attached  to  their  edges,  and  which  spring  from 
certain  fleshy  or  muscular  columns  that  arise  within  the  ventricle.  The 
edges,  therefore,  are  permitted  to  be  elevated,  until  they  have  attained  an 
horizontal  direction,  and  meet  each  other,  and  perfectly  close  the  opening, 
and  then  are  slopped  by  these  tendinous  cords,  which  oppose  their  strength 
to  the  further  elevation  of  the  fringes,  and  that  regulated  or  increased  by 
the  muscular  power  of  the  columns  beneath. 

DirrERENCES  OF  CONSTRUCTION, 

We  have  said  that,  in  the  ox,  the  venous  system  is  more  developed  than 
in  the  horse.  The  vessels  are  more  numerous  and  larger,  and  more  blood 
is  pouring  on  towards  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart.  These 
tendinous  cords,  and  the  muscular  columns  beneath,  are  very  considerably 
larger  and  stronger  in  the  ox  than  in  the  horse,  in  order  to  afford  adequate 
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resislnncc  to  tlip  p^rcntor  pressure  of  the  blood.  Tn  thU  vcntiic-Ic  of  ibe 
heart  of  the  ox,  there  is  also  a band,  or  fleshy  tmiscic,  running  across  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  the  double  efl'ecl  of  which  is  heautifidly  evident,  viz., 
to  prevent  this  cavity  from  being  too  much  dilated,  or  pos.sihly  ruptured, 
when  the  blood  flows  rapidly  into  the  heart ; and  to  assist  the  ventricle  in 
contracting  on  the  blood.  A smaller  and  more  tendinous  band  runs  across 
the  same  ventricle  lower  down,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  no 
contrivance  of  the  kind  in  the  horse.  The  heart  of  that  animal  has  enough 
to  do,  and  especially  under  circumstances  of  excitation  or  disease,  to  cir- 
culate the  blood  in  sufficient  quantity  and  with  sufficient  force;  hut  the 
walls  are  thick  and  strong,  the  pump  has  great  power,  and  there  are  only 
occasional  demands  on  all  itsenergies.  In  the  ox,  however,  from  the  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  the  circulatory  system,  there  is  always  this  pouring  on 
of  blood  to  be  arterialized ; for  the  secretion  of  milk,  or  the  deposition  of 
fat,  constitute  the  daily,  unremitting  duties  of  the  animal.  There  is  not 
only  to  provide  against  accident,  but,  to  fit  the  heart  for  this  ince.ssant  hard 
work ; and  this  supplemental  muscle  in  the  form  of  a fleshy  band  stretching 
across  from  one  side  to  the  other  is  given,  preventingdilatation,  and  assist- 
ingin  contraction.  The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  of  the  ox  is  worth 
inspecting  for  the  purpose  of  examining  this  contrivance. 

The  blood  is  driven  out  of  the  right  ventricle  into  the  lungs,  and  is  there 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  purified  ; thence  it  is 
returned  to  the  left  auricle,  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and,  by  the  con- 
traction of  that  cavity,  is  propelled  through  the  arteries.  The  left  ven- 
tricle is  composed  like  that  of  the  horse,  except  that  these  ves.sels,  being 
large  enough  doubtless  for  the  distribution  of  sufficient  blood  for  the  general 
purposes  of  nutrition,  yet  are  not  large  enough  for  the  occasional  enormous 
demands  on  the  heart  of  the  horse  ; in  fact,  being  smaller  than  they  are  in 
the  horse,  more  power  is  required  to  force  a fluid  through  a narrow  than  a 
capacious  canal,  and  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  are  thicker  in  the  ox.  The 
diminished  calibre  of  the  arteries  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the 
neck  : the  carotids  of  the  horse  are  nearly  double  the  size  of  those  of  the 
ox  ; the  jugulars  are  scarcely  half  as  large. 

We  begin,  perhaps,  to  have  a glimpse  of  the  cause  of  the  evident  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  these  different  classes  of  blood-vessels  in  the  horse  and 
the  ox.  The  work  of  the  one,  although  hard,  is  equable.  There  is  little 
in  the  habits  or  the  services  of  the  one  to  cause  much  variation  in  the  de- 
mand for  blood.  The  labour  of  the  other  is  irregular,  often  to  the  greatest 
degree,  and  the  vessels  must  be  enabled  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this 
irregularity.  The  artery  is  a highly  elastic  tube,  and  will  accommodate 
itself  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  blood  usually  circulating  in  the  horse,  but 
it  is  actually  of  greater  size,  to  give  free  passage  to  those  sudden  rushes  of 
blood  from  which  the  ox  is,  in  a state  of  health,  comparatively  exempt. 

In  the  posterior  aorta,  however,  or  the  large  ve.ssel  which  first  receives  the 
blood  from  the  heart  in  order  to  carry  it  to  the  viscera  and  the  hinder  extre- 
mities, this  is,  in  some  measure,  reversed,  or  at  least  some  of  the  arteries 
attain  a magnitude  not  known  in  the  horse.  This  is  particularly  the  ca.se 
with  the  cteliac  artery,  which  supplies  the  liver,  the  spleen,  andtheslomncba. 
The  branch  going  to  the  liver  is  not  much  enlarged,  but  the  splenic  one  is, 
because  many  ramifications  from  it  go  to  the  rumen  ; aiufthe  gastric  artery, 
or  the  artery  of  the  stomach,  is  considerably  larger  than  the  whole  of  the 
coeliac  in  the  horse.  We  need  not,  however,  wonder  at  this  when  we  con- 
sider tlie  immense  size  of  the  rumen,  or  paunch,  and  the  important  offices 
dischargeil  by  the  other  stomachs. 

. 'Ihe  vessels  from  the  left  ventricle,  which  carry  the  arterial  blood  through 
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the  frame,  and  those  from  the  right  ventricle  that  convey  the  venous 
blood  to  the  lungs,  alike  spring  from  the  muscular  and  fleshy  septum,  or 
wall,  that  separates  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  divides  that  organ  into 
two  distinct  parts.  These  openings  are  so  strengthened  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  connected  with  the  septum,  that  their  rupture  or  dila- 
tation in  the  horse  is  scarcely  possible,  however  powerful  may  be  the 
action  of  the  heart.  But  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  of  the  ox  have  more 
constant  and  hard  work  to  do,  and  additional  strength  is  given  by  the 
insertion  of  a bone  into  the  septum  at  the  base  of  these  arteries,  more 
belonging  to  the  aorta  than  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  meant  as  a sup- 
port to  both.  This  o*  cordin,  or  bone  of  the  heart,  is  found  in  most  rumi- 
nants, except  the  roe  and  fallow  deer ; and  they  appear  to  he  formed 
about  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  of  the  animal’s  life.  These  ossifi- 
cations have  been  occa-sionally  found  in  the  heart  of  the  human  being, 
and  considered  to  be  the  effect  of  disea.se.  They  are  rather  an  effort  of 
nature  to  give  strength  where  it  was  wanted ; and  either  to  relieve  or  avert 
disease,  although  too  often  a contrary  elTect  is  produced. 

The  heart  is  subject  to  inflammation,  but  not  so  often  as  in  the  horse. 
It  would  be  principally  recognized  by  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  and  by 
the  bounding  action  of  the  heart,  evident  enough  when  the  hand  is  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  which  may  be  seen  and  heard  even  at  a 
distance. 


THE  ARTEItlAL  SYSTEM. 

The  blood  is  carried  on  through  the  arteries  by  the  force  of  the  heart. 
These  are  composed  of  three  coats  ; the  outer,  or  elastic,  by  which  they 
yield  to  the  gush  of  blood  ; the  muscular  coat  by  which  the  artery  con- 
tracts again  when  the  gush  of  blood  has  passed  ; and  the  inner,  or  smooth, 
glistening  coat,  which  lessens  the  friction  of  the  blood  against  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  and  its  consequent  gradual  retardation  in  its  course. 

THE  PULSE. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  artery  can  be  felt  giving  way  to  the  gush 
of  blood;  and  the  expansion  of  the  artery,  as  the  blood  passes,  is  called 
tlif  pulse.  Every  one  who  knows  the  least  about  cattle  is  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  indications  to  be  obtained  by  the  pulse.  The  heat  of 
blood  may  be  felt  at  the  root  of  the  horn  ; and  the  rallying  of  the  blooil 
around  some  important,  but  inflamed  part,  may  be  guessed  at  by  means 
of  the  coldness  of  the  ear,  or  the  extremities  : but  here  we  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  general  system,  and  the  increased  force  or  debility  of  that  cen- 
tral machine  on  which  every  secretion  and  every  function  depends.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  pulse  is  not  so  easily  felt  at  the  jaw  in  the  ox.  The 
temporal  artery  will  generally  be  sufflcienlly  distinct ; but,  on  the  whole,  it 
will  be  mo.st  convenient  to  ascertain  the  heating  of  the  heart  itself,  by 
placing  the  hand  on  the  left  side,  a little  within  and  behind  the  elbow. 
The  average  pulse  of  a full-grown  healthy  ox  is  about  forty.  The  reader 
is  here  referred  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  pulse  in  the  Treatise  on  “the 
Horse.” 


THE  CAPILLARIES. 

The  blood  continues  t(>  circulate  along  the  arteries,  until  they  and  their 
ramifications  have  diminished  so  much  in  size,  ns  to  be  termerl  capillaries, 
or  hair-like  lubes,  although  many  of  them  are  not  one-hundredth  part  so 
large  as  a hair.  The  heart  censes  to  have  influence  here.  No  force  from 
behind  could  drive  the  blood  through  vessels  so  minute.  Another  power 
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is  called  into  exercise,  namely,  the  influence  of  the  organic  motor  nerves 
on  the  muscular  sides  of  these  little  tubes. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  circulation.  The  blood  is 
carried  through  the  arteries  mechanically,  and  without  cliange  ; it  is  re- 
turned through  the  veins  mechanically,  and  almost  without  change : but  it 
is  in  the  capillary  system  that  every  secretion  is  performed  ; and  that  the 
nutrition  of  every  part  is  eflecled.  The  arteries  and  veins  are  mere  me- 
chanical tubes  ; these  are  connected  with  the  vital  principle  ; — they  are 
portions  of  life  itself. 


INFLAMUATION. 

The  arteries  are  subject  to  inflammalion,  yet  so  rarely  in  the  ox  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  detain  us  in  describing  it ; but  a similar  atTeclion 
of  the  capillaries  constitutes  the  very  essence  and  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  every  other  disease.  Inflammation  is  increased  action  of  these 
vessels.  When  the  increased  action  is  confined  to  a few  capillaries,  or  a 
small  space,  or  a single  organ,  the  inflammation  is  said  to  be  local ; but 
when  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  system,  it  assumes  the  name  of  fever. 

If  inflammation  is  the  consequence  of  increased  action  of  the  capilla- 
ries, the  object  to  be  etfecled  by  the  practitioner  is  to  reduce  that  inordinate 
action  to  the  healthy  standard,  Iteforc  the  part  has  become  debilitated  or 
destroyed  by  this  overwork.  Bleeding  is  one  of  the  mo.st  effectual  mea- 
sures, and  especially  local  bleeding.  The  increased  action  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  consequent  redness,  heat  and  swelling  of  the  part,  are  at  once 
the  consetpience  of  inflammatory  action,  and  tend  to  prolong  and  to  in- 
crease it.  A copious  bleeding,  therefore,  by  relieving  the  overloaded  ves- 
sels, and  enabling  them,  once  more,  to  contract  on  their  contents,  is  un- 
questionably indicated.  To  this  physic  will  follow,  and  there  is  scarcely 
an  inflammatory  disease  in  the  ox  in  which  it  can,  by  possibility,  be  inju- 
rious. Mashes  and  cooling  diet  will  be  essential. 

As  to  external  applications,  they  will  be  best  treated  when  the  different 
.species  of  inflammation  pass  in  review  before  us  ; but,  as  a general  rule, 
(for  the  practitioner  will  occasionally  be  puzzled  as  to  the  propriety  of  hot 
or  cold  remedies,)  in  cases  of  superficial  inflammation,  and  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  cold  lotions  will  be  most  useful  ; in  cases  of  deeper- 
seated  injury,  and  of  considerable  standing,  warm  fomentations  will  be 
preferable.  The  first  will  best  succeed  in  abstracting  the  inflammatory 
heat ; the  other  will  relax  the  fibres  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  which  press 
upon,  and  perpetuate,  the  injury,  and  will  also  restore  the  suspended  per- 
spiration. Cases,  however,  will  continually  occur  in  which  the  most 
opposite  treatment  will  be  required  in  different  stages  of  inflammation. 


FBVEll. 

We  have  described  fever  as  general  capillary  action,  and  with  or  without 
any  local  affection ; or  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  sympathy  of  the  system 
with  inflammation  of  some  particular  part.  The  first  is  called  pure  or 
idiopathic  fever  ; the  other  symptomatic  fever. 

Pure  fever  is  far  from  being  unfrequent  in  cattle.  A beast,  yesterday  in 
good  healtli,  is  observed  to-day — dull,  the  muzzle  dry,  ruininatiou  and 
grazing  having  quite  ceased,  or  being  carelessly  or  lazily  performed,  the 
flanks  heave  a little,  the  root  of  the  horn  is  unnaturally  hot,  the  ))ulse  is 
quickened,  and  is  somewhat  hard.  The  owner  or  the  practitioner  removes 
him  into  the  shed,  and  carefully  examines  him  ; tfie  animal  is  evidently  not 
well,  but  he  cannot  discover  any  local  affection  or  disease ; he,  however,  does 
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that  which  a prudent  man  would  do,  he  f^ives  a dose  of  physic  ; perhaps  lie 
bleeds ; he  places  a mash  before  his  patient,  and,  on  the  followiiirr  day,  the 
beast  is  considerably  belter,  or  well : or  possibly,  the  animal,  although  appa- 
reiiily  better  in  the  morning,  becomes  worse  as  the  day  advances,  and,  at 
about  the  hour,  or  a little  later,  when  he  was  seen  on  the  preceding  day. 
What  is  (his  but  a slight  attack  of  fever  without  local  afl’ection?  Who, 
especially  living  in  woody  and  undraiiied  districts,  has  not  observed  this? 
Tliis  is  a species  of  intermittent  fever,  still  without  local  determination, 
and  which  goes  on  for  three  or  four  days,  returning,  or  being  aggravated 
at  a particular  hour,  until  by  means  of  his  cordial  pur"ative$  the  prac- 
titioner or  the  owner  has  broken  the  chain. 

At  other  times,  the  fever  remains  without  tliese  intermissions.  It  in- 
creases daily  notwithstanding  the  means  that  we  employ,  and  at  length 
assumes  the  form  of  pleurisy,  or  enteritis,  or  some  local  inflammatory 
complaint.  The  general  irritation  has  here  concentrated  itself  on  some 
organ  either  previously  debilitated,  or  at  that  lime  predisposed  to  take  on 
inflummation.  It  is  ])ure  or  idiopathic  fever,  assuming,  after  a while,  a 
local  determination.  This  is  a serious,  and  frcf|uenlly  a fatal  case;  for  the 
whole  system  having  been  previously  alfecled,  and,  probably,  debilitated,  and 
disposed  (o  take  on  inflammatory  action,  the  proper  remedies  cannot 
l>e  so  fearlessly  and  successfully  used.  Local  means  of  abating  inflamma- 
tion must  here  be  pushed  to  their  full  extent. 

Symptomatic  fever  is  yet  more  frequent  and  dangerous.  No  organ  of 
consequence  can  be  long  disordered  nr  inflamed  without  the  neighbouring 
parts  being  disturbed,  and  the  whole  system  gradually  sharing  in  the 
disturbance,  liy  tiie  degree  of  this  general  affection,  by  the  heat  of  the 
mouth,  and  tlie  frequency  of  the  pulse,  a judgment  is  formed  not  only  of 
the  degree  of  general  disturbance,  but  of  the  intensity  of  the  local  affec- 
tion. 'Fhe  subsidence  of  the  pulse,  and  the  return  of  the  appetite,  and 
the  recommencement  of  rumination,  are  hailed  as  indications  both  of  the 
diminution  of  the  general  irritation,  and  the  local  cause  of  it. 

Some  have  denied  the  existence  of  this  essential  fever  in  horses  and 
cattle;  but  (he  facts  that  have  been  stated  cannot  he  doubted.  Cattle  get 
unwell,  they  are  feverish ; a dose  of  physic  is  given,  they  are  put  on  short 
commons  for  a day  or  two,  and  they  are  well.  .At  other  times  they  arc 
feverish,  and  that  fever  all  at  once  terminates  in  hoove  or  pnetimona.  In 
one  case,  there  is  fever  never  becoming  associated  with  local  affection; 
In  tlie  other,  it  speedily  terminates  in  local  affection;  but,  in  both,  there 
is,  for  awhile,  pure  fever.  It  would  he  scarcely  necessary  to  recur  to  this 
were  there  not  so  many  instances  of  bad  and  dangerous  practice  in  the 
early  treatment  of  these  cases.  If  fever  were  plainly  recognised,  the 
owner  or  the  surgeon  would  be  more  anxious  to  gel  rid  of  the  local 
affeciion  before  the  system  was  materially  affected  ; and  if  he  was  aware 
of  pure  and  essential  fever,  he  would  endeavour  to  knock  that  down 
before  it  took  on  local  determination.  These  are  the  golden  rules  of  prac- 
tice, which  no  nonsensical^theorics  should  cause  any  one  for  a moment  to 
forget. 


l.NFLAUMATORY  FEVER. 

Cattle  are  not  merely  subject  to  fever  of  common  intensity,  whether 
p\ire  or  symptomatic,  but  thousands  of  them  full  victims  every  year  to  a 
disease  which,  from  its  virulent  character  and  speedy  course,  may  be 
termed  inflammatory  fever.  A dLsease  of  this  character,  but  known  by  a 
number  of  strange  yet  not  inexpressive  terms,  is  occasionally  prevalent, 
and  exceedingly  fatal  among  cattle  in  every  district*  It  is  termed  black- 
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quarter,  quarter  evil,  joint  murrain,  hlood-striking;,  shewt  of  blood,  &c.  j 
and  although  it  may  not,  at  any  time,  embody  all  the  symptoms  of  either 
of  these  diseases,  according,  at  least,  as  they  are  understood  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  there  are  few  cases  in  which  the  prevailing  symptoms  of 
most  of  them  are  not  exhibited  in  some  of  thes  tages. 

Cattle  of  all  descriptions  and  ages  are  occasionally  subject  to  inflamma- 
tory fever;  but  young  stock,  and  those  that  are  thriving  most  rapidly,  are  its 
chief  victims.  So  aware  is  the  proprietor  of  young  short-horn  cattle  of  this, 
that  while  he  is  determined  to  take  full  advantage  of  their  unrivalled  early 
maturity  by  turning  them  on  more  luxuriant  pasture  than  prudence  would 
always  dictate,  he  endeavours  to  guard  himselfby  periodical  bleeding,  or  by 
the  insertion  of  setons  in  the  dewlap  of  all  his  yearlings.  This  disease  is 
sometimes  epidemic,  that  is,  the  cattle  of  a certain  district  have  been 
pushed  on  too  rapidly  ; they  have  lurking  inflammation  about  them,  or 
they  have  a tendency  to  it;  and,  by-andby,  comes  some  change  or  state  of 
the  atmosphere  which  acts  upon  this  inflammatory  predisposition,  and  the 
disease  runs  through  the  district. 

There  are  few  premonitory  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever.  Often 
without  any,  and  generally  with  very  slight  indications  of  previous  ill- 
ness, the  animal  is  found  with  his  neck  extended  ; his  head  brought,  as 
much  as  he  can  effect  it,  into  a horizontal  position  ; the  eyes  protruding, 
and  red  ; the  muzzle  dry  ; the  nostrils  expanded  ; the  breath  hot ; the  root 
of  the  horn  considerably  so ; the  mouth  partly  open ; the  tongue  en- 
larged, or  apparently  so;  the  pulse  full,  hard,  and  from  65  to  70;  the 
breathing  quickened  and  laborious ; the  flanks  violently  heaving,  and  the 
animal  moaning  in  a low  and  peculiar  way. 

Sometimes  the  animal  is  in  full  possession  of  his  senses,  but  generally 
there  is  a degree  of  unconsciousness  of  surrounding  objects : he  will 
stand  for  an  hour  or  more  without  the  slightest  change  of  posture ; he 
can  scarcely  be  induced  to  move,  or  when  compelled  to  do  so,  he  staggers  ; 
and  the  staggering  is  principally  referrible  to  the  hind-quarters ; rumi- 
nation has  ceased,  and  the  appetite  is  quite  gone.  After  awhile  he  becomes 
more  uneasy,  yet  it  is  oftener  a change  of  posture  to  case  his  tired  limbs, 
than  a pawing:  at  length  he  lies  down,  or  rather  drops;  gets  up  almost 
immediately  ; is  soon  down  again  ; and,  debility  rapidly  increasing,  he  con- 
tinues prostrate ; sometimes  he  lies  in  a comatose  state  ; at  others,  there  are 
occasional  but  fruitless  efforts  to  rise.  The  symptoms  rapidly  increase ; 
there  is  no  intermission;  and  the  animal  dies  in  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  and  especially  if  the  disease  has  been  pro- 
perly treated,  the  animal  seems  to  rally  a little,  and  some  of  the  symp- 
toms appear,  from  which  the  common  names  of  the  disease  derive  their 
origin.  The  beast  attempts  to  get  up : after  some  attempts  lie  suc- 
ceeds, but  he  is  sadly  lame  in  one  or  both  of  the  hindquarters.  If  he  is 
not  yet  fallen,  he  suddenly  becomes  lame  ; so  lame  as  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  move.  He  has  quarter  eril — joint  murrain. 

This  is  not  always  an  unfavourable  symptom.  The  disease  may  be 
leaving  the  vital  parts  for  those  of  less  consequence.  If  the  apparent 
return  of  strength  continues  for  a day  or  two,  we  may  encourage  some 
hope,  but  we  must  not  be  sanguine ; for  it  is  too  often  only  a temporary 
and  delusive  respite. 

One  of  the  symptoms  now  most  to  be  dreaded  is  the  rapid  progress  of 
that  which  has  already  begun  to  appear — tenderness  on  the  loins  and 
back.  The  patient  will  not  bear  even  the  slightest  pressure  on  these  parts. 
The  case  is  worse  if  to  these  arc  added  swellings  about  the  shoulders, 
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and  back,  and  loins,  with  a peculiar  crackling  etnphysemalous  noise,  as 
if  some  gas  were  extricated  in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  process 
of  decomposition  had  commenced  during  the  life  of  the  animal.  Worse 
even  than  this  is  the  appearance  of  sudden,  hard,  scurfy  patches  of  what 
seems  to  be  dead  skin.  It  is  a kind  of  dry  gangrene,  and  it  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a slonghing  process,  extensive  and  rapid  to  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable degree.  Now,  we  have  black  quarter,  with  all  its  fearful 
characters. 

The  ulcers  first  appear  about  the  belly,  the  quarters,  and  the  teats, 
but  they  spread  everywhere;  and  particularly  about  the  mouth  and 
muzzle.  The  mouth  is  almost  invariably  ulcerated,  and  the  tongue  is 
blistered  and  ulcerated  too;  and  there  is  either  a discharge  of  sanious, 
offensive,  or  bloody  fluid  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  or  considerable 
liatmorrhage  from  both  of  them.  Now,  the  urine,  which  had  before  been 
high-coloured,  becomes  darker,  or  bloody ; the  dung  likewise  haa  streaka 
of  blood  over  it,  and  both  are  exceedingly  foetid. 

In  this  state  the  animal  may  continue  two  or  three  days,  until  it  dies 
a mass  of  putridity ; unless  there  has  been  an  honest,  active  assistant, 
who  never  shrinks  from  his  duty — who  has  some  courage  and  a good 
stomach, — and  who  will  properly  dress  the  ulcers  and  administer  the 
medicines.  Many  a beast  has  been  saved  even  at  this  point  of  the  dis- 
ease ; and  the  farmer  or  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  prize  such  a 
servant.  The  first  favourable  symptom  will  be  a slight  diminution  of 
the  lector — the  ulcers  will  then  speedily  heal,  and  the  strength  return. 

The  chief  appearance  after  death  will  be  venous  congestion  everywhere. 
The  larger  and  the  smaller  trunks  will  be  black,  and  distended  almost  to 
bursting.  It  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  peculiar  vascular  system  of 
the  animal ; and,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  mode 
of  treating  this  and  similar  diseases. 

The  congestion  is  everywhere.  It  affects  both  of  the  pleura;,  the  in- 
tercostal and  the  pulmonary ; and  the  whole  substance  of  the  lungs.  It 
extends  over  the  peritoneum,  and  more  particularly  over  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  ; and  patches  of  inflammation  and  ulceration 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  colon.  These  are  the  appearances  when 
the  animal  is  carried  oflT during  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  disease. 

If  the  complaint  has  assumed  a putrid  type,  there  is  effusion,  the  smell 
of  which  can  scarcely  be  borne,  both  in  the  chest  and  belly  ; with  adhesion 
and  agglutination  of  all  the  small  intestines.  Often  vomicte  in  the  lungs, 
and  effusion  in  the  pericardium.  Every  stomach  is  inflamed,  and  the 
fourth  ulcerated  through.  The  substance  of  the  liver  is  broken  down. 
There  are  ulcerations  generally  of  the  smaller,  and  always  of  the  larger, 
intestines;  and  in  every  part  of  the  cellular  membrane  there  are  large 
patches  of  inflammation  running  fast  into  gangrene. 

There  cannot  be  a doubt  respecting  either  the  nature  or  treatment  of 
such  a disease.  It  is,  at  first,  of  a purely  inflammatory  character,  but  the 
inflammation  is  so  intense,  as  speedily  to  destroy  the  powers  of  nature. 
The  capillary  vessels  must  have  been  working  with  strange  activity,  in 
order  to  fill  and  to  clog  every  venous  canal.  The  congestion  prevails  in 
the  cranium  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  and  the  distended  vessels  press  upon 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  that  pressure  is  propagated  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nerves ; and  hence  debility,  and  staggering,  and  almost 
perfect  insensibility.  As  the  congestion  early  takes  place,  the  coma,  or 
stupor  is  early  in  its  appearance. 

The  nervous  energy  being  thus  impeded,  the  povver  of  locomotion  seems 
first  to  fail ; then  general  debility  succeeds,  and  at  length  other  parts  of  the 
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Tascular  system  are  involved.  The  mouths  of  the  excretory  ducts  can  no 
loiiiter  contract  on  their  contents,  hence  fluid  is  efliised  in  the  chest  and 
in  the  belly,  and  in  the  cellular  membrane;  and  hence,  too,  the  rapid 
formation  of  ulcers.  The  vital  powers  jrcnerally  are  weakened,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  there  is  the  speedy  tendency  of  every  excretion  to 
putridity,  and  the  actual  commencement  of  decomposition  while  the  animal 
is  yet  alive.  The  blood  shares  in  this  abstraction  or  deficiency  of  vitality, 
and  hence  the  disposition  to  ulceration,  Gangrene,  and  dissolution,  by 
which  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  are  characterised. 

Inflammatory  fever,  although  not  confined  to  young  stock,  is  far  most 
prevalent  among  them.  It  appears  principally  in  the  spring  and  fall  of 
the  year,  for  then  we  have  the  early  and  late  flush  of  grass.  On  poor 
ground  it  is  comparatively  unknown ; bitt  the  young  and  the  old  stock,  in 
thriving  condition,  need  to  be  closely  watched  when  the  pasture  is  good 
and  the  grass  springing.  If  it  is  at  times  epidemic,  it  is  only  when 
the  season,  or  the  eagerness  of  the.  farmer,  have  exposed  the  consti- 
tution to  an  excess  of  otherwise  healthy  .stimulus  ; and  w hen  the  ani- 
mal is,  in  a manner,  prepared  for  fever.  Some  have  attributed  the 
disease  to  an  uniliie  quantity  of  crowfoot,  or  other  acid  plants.  They  are 
harmless  here.  It  is  the  excess  of  healthy  stimulus. 

When  the  early  part  of  the  spring  has  been  cold  and  ungenial,  and  then 
the  warm  weather  has  suddenly  set  in,  nothing  is  so  common  us  for 
inflammatory  fever  to  appear:  but  the  change  in  the  temperature,  or  other 
qualities  of  the  atmosjihere,  has  had  only  an  indirect  clfcct  in  producing 
this;  it  is  the  sudden  increase  of  nutriment  which  has  done  the  mischief. 
When  cattle  are  moved  from  a poor  to  a more  luxuriant  pasture,  if  the 
new  grass  is  snificiently  high,  they  distend  the  paunch  almost  to  bursting, 
and  hoove  is  the  resitlt ; but  if  the  change  is  more  in  the  quality  than  in 
the  quantity  of  the  food,  the  evil  is  more  slowly  produced,  and  it  is  more 
fatal — a disposition  to  inflammation  is  excited,  which  wants  but  a slight 
stimulus  to  kindle  into  a flame.  It  is  the  penalty  which  the  breeder  tnust 
pay,  or  the  evil  which  he  must  carefully,  and  not  alwtiys  successfully, 
endeavour  to  avoid,  when  he  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  all  the  advantage 
he  can  from  the  richness  of  his  pasture,  and  the  aptituile  to  fatten,  and 
early  maturity  of  his  cattle. 

A gentleman,  who  specuhited — and  with  very  considerable  advantage — 
in  the  enclosing  of  a considerable  tract  of  land,  newly  recovered  from  the 
sea,  running  down  from  Warehani  towards  Poole,  bought  a dairy  of 
thirty  Suffolk  cows.  They  arrived  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  spring;  they 
were  liberally  fed  on  Swedish  turnips,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  practi- 
cable, they  were  turned  on  this  maiden  and  luxuriant  pasture,  lu  the 
course  of  less  than  three  months  twelve  of  them  died.  This  was  rather 
singular,  for  milch  cows  are,  generally  speaking,  exempt  from  inflamma- 
tory fever;  and  perhaps  thi.s  circumstance  prevented  both  the  owner 
and  the  bailiff  from  tracing  the  fearful  mortality  to  its  true  cause. 

A veterinary  surgeon  was  sent  for  from  London  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  disease.  There  was  not  a sick  animal  ou 
the  premises,  and  the  only  circumstance  which  could  e.\cite  altentiou 
was,  that  the  cattle  looked  in  much  better  condition  than  Suffolk  cows 
u.sually  do.  Drought  to  do.  The  bailiff  was  a little  jealous  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  veterinarian,  and  threw  no  more  light  upon  the  subject  than 
he  could  help;  and  the  veterinarian  was,  in  his  turn,  cautious  and 
guarded.  He  expressed  a wish  to  see  a little  of  this  fine  estate.  The 
request  could  scarcely  be  refused,  and,  indeed,  was  gratifying;  and,  soon 
arriving  at  a somewhat  upland,  but  still  very  good  pasture,  he  stopped. 
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and,  turning  to  the  baililT,  thus  addressed  him — ‘ Bleed  and  physic  e»ery 
one  of  your  rernaininir  cows,  and  turn  them  \ip  here;  and  do  not  change 
their  pasture  until  you  are  forced  to  do  so,  and  then  take  care  that  they 
shall  work  a little,  in  order  to  obtain  their  living.'  This  led  to  a friendly 
understanding  between  them ; the  nature,  the  cause,  and  the  remedy  of 
the  ilisease  were  canvassed ; the  suggestions  of  the  veterinarian  were 
attended  to,  and  not  another  animal  was  lost. 

VVe  have  known  inilaininatory  fever  caused  by  the  driving  of  fat  beasts 
in  the  beginning  of  summer, — perhaps  no  very  great  distance, — but  with 
somewhat  too  mtich  hurry.  It  has  broken  out  among  stall-fed  cattle  still 
later  in  the  year,  but  only  when  the  process  of  fattening  has  been  inju- 
diciously hastened.  In  fact,  from  the  peculiar  vascular  system  of  cattle, 
that  excitement  which  woulrl  produce  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  feet  in  the  horse,  is  the  usual  cause  of  inflammatory  fever  in 
them.  The  weakest  part  is  attacked — the  lungs  and  the  feet  stifier  most 
from  our  mismanagement  in  the  horse — the  vascular  system  is  most  subject 
to  disease  in  the  ox,  for  we  keep  him,  as  nearly  as  we  can  with  any 
rational  hope  of  safety,  in  a state  of  plethora. 

The  very  name  of  the  disease,  inflammatory  fever,  indicates  the  mode 
of  treatment.  In  a case  of  excessive  vascular  action,  the  first  and  most 
important  step  is  copious  depletion.  As  much  blood  must  be  taken  as 
the  animal  will  bear  to  lose ; and  the  stream  must  flow  on  until  the  beast 
staggers  or  threatens  to  fall.  Here,  more  than  in  any  other  disease, 
there  must  be  no  foolish  directions  about  quantities.  As  much  blood 
must  be  taken  away  as  can  be  got ; for  it  is  only  by  the  bold  and  persever- 
ing tisc  of  depletory  mctisures  that  a malady  can  be  subdued  that  runs  its 
course  so  rapidly. 

Purging  must  immediately  follow.  The  Ep.som  salts  are  here,  as  in  most 
inflammatory  diseases,  the  Itesl  purgative.  A pound  and  a half,  dissolved 
in  water  or  gruel,  and  poured  down  the  throat  as  gently  as  possible,  should 
be  our  first  dose;  and  no  aromatic  shotild  accompany  it.  If  this  does  not 
operate  in  the  course  of  si.x  hours,  another  pound  should  be  given  ; and, 
after  that,  half-pound  doses  every  six  hours  until  the  effect  is  produced. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  hours  the  patient  should  be  carefully 
examined.  Is  there  any  amendment?  Is  the  pulse  slower,  softer?  If 
not,  he  must  be  bled  a second  time,  and  tintil  the  circulation  is  once 
more  affected.  If  the  animal  is  somewhat  better,  yet  not  to  the  extent  that 
could  be  wished,  the  practitioner  would  be  warranted  in  bleeding  again, 
provided  the  sinking  and  fluttering  of  the  pulse  does  not  indicate  the  com- 
mencement of  debility. 

If  the  pulse  is  a little  quieted,  and  purging  has  taken  place,  and  the  ani- 
mal is  somewhat  more  himself,  the  treatment  should  be  followed  up  by  the 
diligent  exhibition  of  sedative  medicines.  A drachm  and  a_half  of  digitalis, 
and  one  drachm  of  emetic  tartar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  should  be 
given  three  times  every  day ; and  setons  inserted  in  the  dewlap.  Those 
of  black  hellebore-root  are  the  best,  as  producing  the  quickest  and  the 
most  extensive  inflammation.  No  trouble  need  to  be  taken  about  remov- 
ing the  beast  now,  although  he  may  be  in  the  pa.sture  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  alt  the  mischief,  for  he  will  not  eat  until  he  is  very  considerably 
better;  and  then  he  cannot  be  too  quickly  moved. 

If  the  animal  is  nut  seen  until  the  inflammatory  stage  of  the  fever 
has  nearly  passed,  the  skill  of  the  practitioner  will  be  put  to  the  test;  and 
yet  he  will  nut  find  much  difficulty  in  deciding  how  he  ought  to  act.  Has 
the  animal  been  bled  at  all  ? if  it  has  not,  nothing  can  excuse  the  neglect 
of  bleeding  now,  except  debility  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken.  It  may 
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perhaps  be  more  truly  affirmed,  that  even  that  should  be  no  excuse.  This 
congestion  of  blood  is  a deadly  weight  on  the  constitution,  which  the 
powers  of  unassisted  nature  will  not  be  able  to  throw  off.  It  must  be  very 
great  debility,  indeed,  which  should  frighten  the  practitioner  from  this 
course ; and  debility  which,  in  ninety-nine  times  out  of  u hundred,  would 
terminate  in  death.  As  a general  rule  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  the 
effect  of  bleeding  should  certainly  be  tried;  but  cautiously — very  cau- 
tiously— and  with  the  finger  constantly  on  the  pulse.  If  the  pulse  gets 
rounder  and  softer  as  the  blood  flows,  the  abstraction  of  blood  will  as- 
suredly be  serviceable,  and  if  the  pulse  becomes  weaker,  and  more  indis- 
tinct, no  harm  will  have  been  done,  provided  that  the  orifice  is  imme- 
diately closed. 

Physic  will,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  also  be  indispensable  ; but  double 
the  usual  quantity  of  the  aromatic  should  be  added,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
rumen,  if  the  drink  should  get  into  it, — and  also  to  stimulate  the  fourth  sto- 
mach and  the  whole  of  the  frame,  if  fortunately  it  should  reach  so  far  as  this 
stomach.  A pound  of  the  Epsom  salts  at  first,  and  half-pound  doses 
afterwards,  until  the  bowels  are  opened,  will  be  sufficient  in  this  stage  ; 
and  if,  after  the  fourth  dose,  (injections  having  been  given  in  the  mean 
time,)  purging  is  not  produced,  the  quantity  of  the  aromatic,  but  not  of 
the  purgative,  may  be  increased.  It  is  probable  that  the  medicine  has 
found  its  way  into  the  rumen,  where  it  wilt  remain  inert  until  that  cuticular 
and  comparatively  insensible  stomach  is  roused  to  action  by  the  stimulus 
of  the  aromatic.  No  other  medicine  should  be  given  until  the  bowels  have 
been  opened ; and  in  many  cases  very  little  other  medicine  will  afterwards 
be  required. 

The  bowels  having  been  opened,  recourse  should  be  had  once  more 
to  the  pulse,  If  it  indicates  any  ilegree  of  fever,  as  it  sometimes 
will,  (for  the  apparent  debility  is  not  always  the  consequence  of  ex- 
haustion, but  of  vascular  congestion,)  the  physic  must  l>e  continued,  but 
the  constitution  would  perhaps  be  too  weak  for  the  direct  sedative  medi- 
cine. On  the  other  hand,  however,  no  tonic  medicine  must  be  given : 
the  tire  must  not  be  kindled  afresh  after  it  has  been  partially  subdued. 
If,  however,  the  pulse  is  weak,  wavering,  irregular,  giving  sufficient 
intimation  that  the  fever  has  passed,  and  debility  succeeded,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  tonic  medicines.  The  tonics,  however,  which  in  such  cases 
would  be  beneficiul  in  cattle  are  very  few.  The  exhibition  of  the  mineral 
tonics  has  rarely  been  attended  by  any  satisfactory  result — the  barks  have 
not  always  appeared  to  agree,  but  in  gentian,  calombn,  and  ginger,  the 
practitioner  on  the  diseases  of  cattle  will  find  almost  every  thing  that  he 
can  wish.  The  two  first  are  excellent  stomachics,  as  well  as  tonics  ; the 
lust  is  a tonic,  simply  because  it  is  the  very  best  stomachic  in  the  cattle 
pharniBCopceia.  They  may  be  given  three  times  every  day  in  doses  of  a 
drachm  each  of  the  two  first,  and  half  a drachm  of  the  last.  They  will 
be  more  effectual  in  these  moderate  doses  than  in  the  overwhelming 
quantities  in  which  some  administer  them,  and  in  which  they  oppress  and 
cause  nausea,  rather  than  stimulate  and  give  appetite.  They  should 
always  be  given  in  gruel,  with  half  a pint,  or  even  a pint  of  sound  ale. 

The  practitioner  may  possibly  be  called  in  after  ulcers  have  broken 
out,  and  the  sloughing  process  has  commenced  r there  must  be  no  bleeding 
then  ; the  vitality  of  the  system  has  received  a sufficient  shock,  and  vari- 
ous parts  of  it  are  actually  decomposing ; but  physic  is  necessary,  with  a 
double  dose  of  the  aromatic,  in  order  to  rouse  the  energies  of  the  diges- 
tive system,  and  to  get  rid  of  much  offensive  and  dangerous  matter  col- 
lected in  the  intestinal  canal.  Epsom  salts  will  here  also  con.stitute  the 
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best  purftalive.  The  enlargements  abnut  the  knee,  and  elbow,  and  stifle, 
and  bock,  should  be  fomented  with  warm  water ; and  any  considerable 
indurations,  and  especially  about  the  joints,  embrocated  with  equal  parts 
of  turpentine,  hartshorn,  and  camphorated  spirit. 

The  ulcers  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  washed  several  times 
every  day  with  a solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  of  the  strength  already 
recommended.  The  ulcers  about  the  muzzle,  mouth,  and  throat,  should  be 
treated  in  a similar  manner ; and  a pint  of  the  solution  may  be  horned 
down  twice  in  the  course  of  the  first  day.  If  there  is  hoove,  this  will 
combine  with  the  extricated  gas,  and  prevent  the  continued  formation  of  it; 
and  it  will  materially  correct  the  factor  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
digestive  canal.  Mashes  and  plenty  of  thick  gruel  should  be  offered  to 
the  beast,  and  forced  upon  him  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump  if  he  re- 
fuses to  take  it  voluntarily.  In  this  case,  the  pipe  should  not  be  introduced 
mure  than  half-way  down  the  oesophagus,  as  there  will  then  be  greater 
probability  of  the  liquor  flowing  on  into  the  fourth  stomach. 

Tonics  should  on  no  account  be  neglected,  but  they  should  not  be  ad- 
ministered with  any  nonsensical  views  of  their  antiseptic  nature,  or  their 
changing  the  properties  of  the  animal  fluids,  but  simply  as  calculated  to 
rouse  to  action  the  languid,  or  almost  lifeless  powers  of  the  frame. 

If  the  stench  from  the  ulcers  does  not  abate,  the  solution  of  the  chlo- 
ride should  be  quickly  increased  to  adouble  strength;  but  as  soon  as  thefmtor 
has  ceased,  and  the  wounds  begin  to  have  a healthy  appearance,  the  heal- 
ing ointment  or  the  tincture  of  aloes  may  be  adopted,  and  the  latter  is  prefer- 
able. When  the  animal  begins  to  eat  he  should  be  turned  into  a field  close 
at  hand,  the  grass  of  which  has  been  cropped  pretty  closely.  A seton,  or 
a rowel  should  be  retained  for  three  or  four  weeks  ; but  as  for  medicine,  it 
cannot  be  too  soon  discontinued  when  the  animal  is  once  set  on  its  legs. 
When  art  has  subdued  the  disea.se,  nature,  although  slowly,  will  mo.st  suc- 
cessfully resume  her  wontetl  functions. 

The  breeder  has  much  in  his  power  in  the  way  of  prevention.  His 
cattle  should  be  carefully  examined  every  day.  Any  little  heaving  at  the 
flanks,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  heat-bumps  on  the  back,  or  rub- 
bing, will  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  met  by  a gentle  purgative,  or 
the  abstraction  of  a little  blond  ; but  the  decided  appearance  of  inflamma- 
tory fever  in  one  of  them  will  not  be  misunderstood  for  a moment : it  will 
convince  him  that  he  has  been  making  more  haste  than  good  speed,  and 
in  the  disease  of  one,  he  will  see  the  danger  of  all.  All  who  have  been 
subject  to  the  same  predisposing  causes  of  disease,  should  be  bled  and 
physicked,  and  turned  into  a field  of  short  and  inferior  keep. 

John  Lawrence,  whose  work  on  cattle  has  often  been  mentioned  with 
respect,  expresses  himself  in  his  own  somewhat  peculiar  way,  but  very 
much  to  the  purpose,  on  this  point.  ‘ Prevention  of  this  malady  is 
the  only  cure  worth  notice,  because,  after  the  attack,  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  renders  all  remedy  either  uncertain,  or  of  very  little  profit,  even  if 
successful,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  time  and  money.  A piece  of 
short  or  inferior  keep  should  be  reserved  as  a digesting  place,  in  which  the 
cattle  may  be  occasionally  turned  to  empty  and  exercise  themselves. 
Those  observed  to  advance  very  fast  may  be  bled  monthly  for  several 
months,  of  the  efficacy  of  which  practice  I have,  however,  by  no  means 
so  good  an  opinion  as  of  that  of  giving  medicines  which  prevent  internal 
obstruction.  I am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  such  measures  with  a 
number  of  cattle  in  the  field,  but  I am  convinced  that  occasional  purges, 
or  alterative  medicines,  would  prevent  those  diseases  which  seem  to  take 
their  rise  in  over-repletion  and  accumulation,' 
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There  is  a g:reat  deal  of  sterling  good  sense  and  practical  knowledge  in 
tliis  quotation.  The  editor  perfectly  agrees  with  him  in  being  somewhat 
afraid  of  these  periodical  bleedings.  So  far  as  he  ha.s  had  opportunity 
of  observing,  they  have  inereased  rather  than  lessened  the  disposition  to 
make  blood  and  fat.  He  does  nut  see  so  much  difficulty,  but  a great  deal 
of  good,  in  the  occasional  administration  of  physic ; and  he  regards  the 
digailing  place,  and  the  wearing  of  a seton,  and  the  frequent,  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  owner  or  the  bailiff,  as  worth  the  whole  veterinary  phar- 
macopoeia. 

The  editor  is  far  from  being  certain  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  give  a 
description  of  this  disease  satisfactory  to  all  his  readers,  for  it  differs  mate- 
rially ill  its  symptoms  in  different  districts,  and  in  the  same  district  at 
different  times.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  other  diseases  with  which  the  in- 
flammatory fever  is  combined,  — sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another, 
assuming  a prominent  character,  and  while  they  all  generally  follow 
inflammatory  fever,  yet  some  of  them  occasionally  preceding  it. 

In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  first  symptoms  are  those  of 
quarter  ill.  The  cattle  arc  seized  first  in  one  quarter,  and  then  in  the  other. 
The  skin  puffs  up,  and  the  crackling  noise  is  heard  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  disease  is  usually  fatal  when  it  assumes  this  form. 

In  the  West  Riding,  where  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  runs  its 
course  it  is  called  the  jpred,  it  also  generally  begins  behind.  Inflamma- 
tion, or  rather  mortification,  seizes  one  hock.  It  runs  up  the  quarter, 
which  becomes  actually  putrid  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  while  the 
other  limbs  continue  suiiiid.  Few,  and  especially  young  beasts,  survive 
an  attack  of  this  kind.  Here  the  active  use  of  local  applications  is  indi- 
cated; and  yet  they  will  rarely  be  of  much  service. 

In  some  parts  of  Surry,  under  the  name  of  the  piict,  the  fore-quarter,  or 
the  side,  is  the  part  mostly  affected  ; and  the  animal  frequently  dies  in 
an  hour  or  two.  On  skinning  the  beast,  the  whole  quarter  appears  black 
from  the  extravasation  of  blood,  and  is  softened  and  decomposed  as  though 
it  were  one  universal  bruise. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Reigate,  puls  this  in  a very  clear  point  of  view.  He 
says,  ‘ The  name  (quarter-evil)  is’  indicative  only  of  a variety  of  it ; nr, 
rather,  is  one  of  the  diseases  that  connects  itself  with  it : and  this  disea.se 
is  generally  as  completely  limited  to  the  quarter  attacked  as  a fit  of  hemi- 
plegia is  to  one  side  of  the  human  being.  The  animal  is  generally  in  the 
highest  possible  state  of  lever ; but  the  quarter-evil  is  limited  to  the  quar- 
ter, which  feels,  as  it  is  popularly  expressed,  precisely  like  a jelly.  There 
is  no  remedy,  but  there  are  many  preventive.s,  in  which  great  confidence 
is  placed,  and  which  agree  only  in  being  composed  of  tbe  most  powerful 
stimulants.’ 

Mr.  Trayton  has  a singular  notion  about  it,  yet  containing  in  it  some 
truth.  He  says  * that  it  is  caused  by  cattle  feeding  on  the  buds  of  trees  or 
shrubs  ill  copses  and  hedge-rows,  together  with  an  over-indulgence  in 
ruminating  while  lying  down,  whereby  they  acquire  a sluggish  habit,  and 
the  blood  becomes  torpid.  His  preventive  is  very  consistent  with  this 
theory,  but  it  is  rather  a singular  one.  lie  says  that  they  should  be  turned 
into  large  enclosures  of  course  sharp-bladed  grass,  and  there  should  be 
mixed  among  them  colts  of  a year  or  two  years’  growth,  which,  by  their 
mischievous  gambols,  will  harass  the  calves  thoroughly;  and  by  keeping 
them  in  action  keep  them  in  health.’ 

None  of  our  readers,  we  trust,  will  have  recourse  to  that  preventive, 
which  Mr.  J.  Hawrence  describes  in  his  usual  happy  manner  (p.  586). 

‘ Some  skilful  leech  introduced  the  following  most  extraordinary  operation 
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as  a preventive  of  the  disease,  which  I apprehend,  in  the  conlemplalioii 
either  of  physiology  or  commonsensology,  could  have  no  belter  prophy- 
lactic or  preventive  view  than  shaving  the  animal  would  have,  and  which 
I beg  to  recommend  in  its  stead,  as  at  least  Tree  from  cruelty.  The  ill- 
starred  beast  is  cast,  bound  to  a stake,  and  then  all  his  four  legs  are  cut 
open  from  the  claws  upward  to  the  height  of  several  inche.«,  iii  order  to 
find  among  the  tendons  and  ligaments  a strong  blood-vessel  of  a bluish 
colour,  guilty  of  the  sin  of  producing  joynt-murraiu ; and  which,  being 
caught  with  a crooked  needle,  is  cut  away.  It  is  a great  pity  that  the 
abovesaid  blue  blood-vessel  had  not  been  called  a worm,  since  the  brains 
of  so  many  of  our  cattle-folk  have  been  infested  with  worms  from  v ery 
high  antiquity.’ 

This  disease,  there  called  the  hatiy,  was  once  prevalent  in  Caithness 
and  many  of  the  Highland  straths ; and  it  was  traced  to  the  numerous 
shrubs  which  grew  on  some  of  their  wild  pastures,  and  shaded  the  coarse 
grass  from  the  sun  until  it  had  attained  an  enormous  growth,  and  was 
become  of  an  acrid  and  slimidating  nature.  It  is  added  that  when,  as 
agriculture  improved,  these  shrubs  were  cut  down,  the  herbage  became 
milder  and  more  wholesome,  and  the  disease  rarely  appeared.  The  effect 
may,  with  greater  probability,  be  attributed  to  the  improvement  in  the 
general  management  of  cattle,  and  the  increased  knowledge  of  their 
constitution  and  diseases.  Indeed,  some  more  accurate  knowledge  was 
required  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  di.seases  of  cattle,  when  the 
following  absurd  and  cruel  superstition  was  hud  recourse  to  in  Caithness, 
not  merely  by  the  peasants  but  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better. 
The  beast  attacked  by  black  quarter  was  taken  into  a byre,  or  house,  into 
which  cattle  were  never  after  to  enter ; the  heart  was  taken  out  while  the 
animal  was  alive,  and  carried  into  the  byre  where  the  farmer  kept  his 
cattle,  and  hung  up  there;  and  while  it  remained  there  none  of  the  beasts 
would  be  attacked  by  this  malady. 

They  have  more  harmless  superstitions  in  other  countries.  A French 
veterinary  surgeon  was  called  on  to  treat  this  disease  in  some  cattle.  The 
owner  was  the  more  grieved  at  its  breaking  out  in  his  farm  since  he  had 
lately  purchased,  at  considerable  expense,  an  amulet  that  was  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  his  cattle  for  ever.  The  surgeon  inquired  about  this  charm, 
ami  was  told  that  it  had  been  buried  with  great  ceremony  at  the  door  of 
the  cow-house,  with  the  iissurance  that  every  animal  that  passed  over  it 
was  charmed  against  the  complaint.  M.  Desplas  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  dig  up  this  amulet,  and  see  what  it  was  made  of.  He  was 
entreated  not  to  do  so,  for  certain  and  sudden  death  would  follow  the 
profane  attempt.  He  obtained  the  proper  instruments,  and  presently  dis- 
interred the  awful  talisman.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a packet ; and,  on  being 
unfolded,  presented  a farthing,  a little  leavened  bread,  and  a bit  of  wax, 
wrapped  iu  a small  piece  of  black  stuff  pilfered  from  the  stoic  of  a priest. 
M.  Uesplas  placed  these  sacred  things  in  his  museum,  and  set  to  work 
and  cured  the  beast.  The  enchanter  had  received  a quantity  of  wlieat, 
worth  five  francs,  and  several  couples  of  pullets.  It  is  added  (and  if 
descriptive  of  the  lower  class  of  French  agriculturists,  it  is  no  less  so  of 
those  of  England)  that,  after  all,  he  who  had  taken  the  money  and  hud 
not  cured  the  animal,  inspired  more  confidence  than  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
who,  sent  by  Government,  had  cured  the  beast  gratuitously. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

One  other  species  of  fever  is  yet  to  be  described,  that  has  not  been 
admitted  into  the  sadly  incomplete  veterinary  nosology,  but  with  which  every 
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farmer  is  too  well  acquainted.  It  is  of  a low,  chronic,  typhoid  form.  It 
sometimes  follows  intense  inflammatory  action,  and  then  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  second  stage  of  that  which  has  just  been  considered  ; but, 
often,  there  have  been  no  previous  symptoms  of  peculiar  intensity,  at  least 
none  that  have  been  observed,  but  a little  increased  heat  of  the  ears,  horns, 
and  mouth  ; a pulse  of  sixty  or  seventy  ; a certain  degree  of  dulness  ; a 
deficiency  of  appetite  ; an  occasional  suspension  of  rumination  ; a disincli- 
nation to  move  ; a gait  approaching  to  staggering ; and  a gradual  wasting. 
These  are  plain  indications  that  there  is  a fire  burning,  and  rapidly  con- 
suming the  strength  of  the  animal.  The  vital  energies  are  evidently 
undermining;  but  the  Jire  it  imothtred.  It  is  not  phthisis  (consumption), 
which  will  be  described  in  due  place ; it  is  not  murrain,  for  the  early 
symptoms  of  ulceration  and  decomposition  are  not  found ; and  it  is  not 
inflammatory  fever,  for  the  intense  inflammation,  which  has  been  repre- 
sented as  characterizing  that  malady,  is  seldom  seen  ; — it  is  true  typhus 
fever. 

As  soon  as  it  becomes  established,  diarrhoea  succeeds;  and  this  is  either 
produced  by  small  doses  of  medicine  from  which  no  danger  could  be  sus- 
pected, or  it  comes  on  spontaneously.  It  is  not,  however,  violent,  but  it 
continues  day  after  day.  It  bids  defiance  to  the  skill  of  the  most  experi- 
enced practitioner,  or,  if  it  is  arre.sted  for  a little  while,  it  is  sure  to  return. 
The  discharge  is  peculiarly  foetid  ; occasionally  mixed  with  blood,  and 
generally  containing  a considerable  quantity  of  mucus. 

Three  or  four  weeks  have  probably  now  elapsed,  and  then  succeed  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  low  fever  in  cattle.  Tumours  form  round  the  joints 
or  appear  on  the  back  or  udder;  these  ulcerate,  spread,  and  become  foetid. 
The  beautiful,  sweet  breath  of  the  ox  is  gone, — it  is  as  oflensive  as  the 
ulcers ; and,  in  fact,  we  have  that  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  second  stage  of  inflammatory  fever. 

It  is  most  prevalent  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  and  when  the 
first  has  been  ungenial  and  the  latter  wet.  The  pasture  generally  pos- 
sesses some  degree  of  luxuriance,  although  its  herbage  may  be  coarse ; 
and  the  beast  is  usually  in  good  condition  when  first  attacked  by  the 
malady. 

This  disease  has  sometimes  been  epidemic  and  fatal  to  a dreadful  extent, 
occasionally  assuming  the  form  of,  or  being  connected  with,  epidemic 
catarrh  ; at  other  times  accompanied  by  dysentery  ; but  frequently  being, 
tor  many  a day,  or  for  some  weeks,  typhoid  fever  without  any  local  deter- 
mination. 

The  cause  of  typhoid  fever  both  in  the  ruminant  and  the  human  being 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Some  have  accounted  for  it  from  the  ex- 
trication of  certain  gases  or  miasmata  from  vegetable  substances  under- 
going the  process  of  decomposition.  Certainly  it  is  most  prevalent,  on 
cold,  wet  lands;  and  during  cold,  wet,  variable  weather.  A long  wet 
winter  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  typhus  fever  in  every  low,  marshy 
district.  In  the  higher  pastures,  where  the  cattle  seem  exposed  to  greater 
cold,  but  have  less  w'et,  little  of  it  is  seen. 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  is  infectious  ; but  all  the  cattle  have 
been  exposed  to  the  same  predisposing  causes  of  disease.  The  farmer 
would  do  well  to  remove  the  infected  beasts  from  the  sound  ones  as  soon 
as  possible  ; and  the  carcase  of  the  animal  that  dies  of  inflammatory  or 
typhoid  fever  should  be  buried  without  delay. 

These  are  cases  which  puzzle  the  farmer  and  the  practitioner  too  ; and, 
when  treated  in  the  best  way,  they  too  frequently  will  not  yield  to  medical 
skill.  There  is  one  rule,  however,  which  cannot  mislead.  If  there  is  fire. 
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il  mull  be  pul  out.  No  apparent  debility  should  mislead  here.  That  debi- 
lity may,  and  often  does,  result  from  the  presence  of  fever,  and  not  from 
any  dangerous  impairment  of  vital  power  ; and  the  incubus  being  thrown 
off,  nature  will  rally;  at  all  events,  the  debility  is  the  consequence  of  the 
fever,  and  is  daily  and  rapidly  increasing  while  the  fever  continues : there- 
fore, the  first  step  is  to  bleed,  and  to  bleed  until  the  character  of  the  pulse 
begins  to  change.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  proprietor  or  the 
practitioner  that  one  bleeding  of  this  kind  will  often  do  good,  and 
cannot  be  injurious.  It  is  the  fear  of  bleeding  lest  the  animal  should 
be  more  debilitated,  or  the  pushing  on  of  the  bleeding,  in  order  to  obtain 
a definite  quantity,  after  the  pulse  has  begun  to  falter,  that  has  done  all 
the  mischief. 

If  the  heat,  and  heaving,  and  disinclination  to  food  should  have  been 
relieved  by  this  bleeding,  but,  a day  or  two  afterwards,  should  threaten 
to  return,  more  blood  should  be  taken,  but  with  the  same  caution  as  to  the 
pulse. 

Physic  will  naturally  follow,  but  with  some  caution,  too ; for  it  has 
been  already  stated  that  there  is  a natural  tendency  to  diarrhoea  connected 
with  this  disea.se,  and  which  is  often  troublesome  to  subdue.  One  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  should  be  given  with  the  usual  quantity  of  aromatic  medicine  ; 
but  the  action  of  this  purgative  should  be  secured  and  kept  up  by  half- 
pound  doses  of  sulphur,  administered  as  circumstances  may  indicate. 

To  this  will  follow  the  usual  sedative  medicine — digitalis,  emetic  tartar, 
and  nitre.  The  practitioner  must  nut  be  deluded  here.  While  the  mouth 
and  horns  are  hot,  and  the  pulse  rapid,  tonics  would  be  poison  : he  wants 
them  not  at  all.  He  has  to  pul  out  the  fire,  and  not  to  feed  it.  When 
the  fever  is  subdued,  but  nature  finds  some  difficulty  in  rallying,  we  may 
give  our  gentian,  calumbo,  and  ginger,  with  advantage.  There  are  few 
circumstances  in  which  the  cow-leech  has  done  so  much  harm  or  destroyed 
so  many  victims,  as  when  a fire  has  been  smouldering  and  consuming  the 
energies  of  life,  and  he  has  fed  it,  and  caused  it  to  burst  out  with  resistless 
force,  by  means  of  his  abominable  cordials.* 

When  the  tumours  and  ulcerations  appear,  the  second  stage  of  infiam- 
malory  fever  is  established,  and  the  measures  recommended  when  that 
malady  passed  under  consideration  must  be  adopted.  This  disorder  attacks 
cattle  of  all  ages.  Full-grown  beasts  are  more  subject  to  typhoid  than  to 
inflammatory  fever  ; but  among  the  younger  ones  and  the  weaning  calves, 
and  those  of  eight,  nine,  and  ten  months’  old,  it  is  extremely  fatal,  for 
they  have  not  strength  to  bear  up  against  this  secretly-consuming  fire. 

The  mode  of  prevention,  when  it  first  breaks  out  among  the  stock,  is 
similar  to  that  of  inflammatory  fever, — namely,  to  bleed  and  physic  ; 
the  grand  thing  of  all,  however,  is  to  remove  not  merely  to  shorter,  but 
to  dryer  pasture.  With  the  youngsters,  bleeding  may,  ]ierhaps,  be  dis- 

* We  transcribe  the  ingredients  of  a /e/on  drink,  a name  for  cold,  rheumatism,  fever, 
and  various  uiiclasaed  diseases.  It  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Knowlson,  who  has  been 
fifty-seven  years  in  full  practice.  lie  first  describes  the  disease.  The  beast's  hide  is 
stitr,  and  not  good  to  get  hold  of : it  loses  its  fiesh  ; walks  stifT  in  its  limbs ; its  eyes  look 
dim  and  watery;  and  it  neither  eats  nor  drinks  so  freely  as  it  shonhl  do.  Take,  for  a 
strong  beast,  2 ounces  of  beast  spice,  1 do.  turmeric,  1 do.  posrder  of  aniseed,  1 do.  canary 
seed  in  powder,  *2  do.  ginger  in  powder,  2 do.  grains  of  Paradise  in  powder,  I do.  diapente, 

1 do.  sweet  fennel,  1 do.  Mithndate.  All  these  ore  to  be  mixed  together  in  2 quarts  of 
ale  with  a little  treacle,  and  to  be  given  fasting. 

The  next  he  calls  the  common  felon  drink : it  is  the  usual  cordial  drink  of  the  cow-leech, 
and  administered  for  almost  every  disease.  Take  2 ounces  of  beast  spice,  1 do.  ginger, 

1 do.  aniseed,  1 do.  long  pepper,  1 do.  diapente,  1 do.  Fmnugreek,  1 do.  turmeric,  1 do. 
Mithridate,  1 do.  grains  of  Paradise,  1 do.  Qalengal,  1 do.  carraway  seeds. — Can  we 
wonder  at  the  almost  uniformly  fatal  termination  of  mdamniatory  diseases  in  cattle  f 
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peiiscJ  with  ; bill  a liose  of  physic  should  he  given,  and  a setoii  inserted 
ill  the  dewlap;  and  the  change  of  pasture  should  be  considered  as  indis- 
pensable. 

Low  and  damp  situations  do  not  agree  with  ruminants  of  any  kind. 
After  a long,  wet  winter,  there  is  a strange  mortality  among  the  deer  in 
some  parks.  A wet  situation  is  the  acknowledged  cause  of  the  most  fatal 
disease  to  which  sheep  are  subject ; and  the  inhabitants  of  low,  marshy 
grounds  have  too  often  a sad  account  to  render  of  their  cattle. 

THE  VEINS. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  capillary  vessels,  including  inflammation 
and  the  various  kinds  of  fever,  having  thus  been  disposed  of,  the  blood 
must  he  again  traced  hack  to  the  heart. 

By  means  of  the  various  important  functions  which  are  discharged  by 
the  capillaries  the  blood  is  essentially  changed  as  it  traverses  them.  It 
becomes  black,  venous,  and  no  longer  capable  of  sustaining  life;  and  it  must 
be  sent  back  to  the  heart  to  be  again  rendered  arterial.  The  capillaries 
in  which  the  blood  has  undergone  this  change  begin  to  unite,  and,  when  u 
sufficient  number  of  them  have  Joined  their  streams,  that  branch  is  called 
a vein.  The  coats  of  the  vein  are  much  weaker  and  thinner  than  those  of 
the  artery,  and  the  blood  flows  through  them  by  a different  principle  from 
that  which  infltiences  the  circulation  either  in  the  arteries  or  capillaries. 

All  the  veins  of  the  limbs,  or  that  are  subject  to  the  pressure  of  any  of 
the  muscles,  have  valves,  which  permit  the  blood  to  flow  on  towards  the 
heart,  but  oppo.se  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  course  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion ; thus,  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles,  a considerable  power  is,  occa- 
sionally at  least,  called  into  exercise  to  propel  the  blood  along  the  veins. 
All  the  veins,  however,  are  not  under  the  influence  of  these  muscles.  The 
large  veins  of  the  chest  and  belly  are  out  of  the  reach  of  muscular  pressure, 
and  arc  destitute  of  this  valvular  apparatus,  but  they  are  acted  upon  by  a 
more  powerful  principle. 

The  heart  bus  been  described  as  an  elastic  muscle.  It  has  scarcely 
closed  by  the  stimulus  of  the  organic  nerves  when  it  expands  again  by  its 
own  inherent  elasticity,  and  that  important  principle,  by  the  influence  of 
which  the  water  follows  the  sucker  in  the  common  pump,  and  rushes  in 
and  tills  the  barrel  when  the  piston  is  raised  in  the  flre-engine, — that  prin- 
ciple— the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, — acts  here,  too,  and  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  arc  tilled  again  as  soon  as  they  expand ; and  this  living  pump 
would  work  on  while  there  was  fluid  in  circulation.  It  would  be  forced  in 
from  the  nearest  and  from  the  most  distant  veins,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  water  would  flow  along  the  pipes  from  the  most  distant  reservoir  in 
order  to  supply  the  inferior  machines — the  works  of  men's  hands.  Thus 
the  circulation  is  maintained  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  while  the  blood  is 
passing  through  the  arteries  ; by  the  muscular  power  of  the  capillaries, 
while  it  permeates  those  little  vessels;  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles 
and  the  valvular  apparatus  of  the  veins  in  some  part  of  its  course  through 
them  ; and  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  principle  of  the  pump,  through 
their  whole  extent. 

VARICOSE  VEINS. 

The  horse,  except  under  the  form  of  bog  and  blood  spavin,  and  occa- 
sional enlargement  of  the  jugular  and  thigh  veins,  is  free  from  varicose 
tumours:  in  the  cow,  they  seldom  appear,  except  in  the  veins  of  the  udder, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints  that  have  suffiered  even  more  than  usual 
from  the  tumours  of  these  parts  to  which  cattle  are  so  liable.  An  old  cow 
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that  lias  been  a superior  milker,  frequently  has  the  veins  of  the  teats  per- 
manently enlarged.  No  application  will  take  down  the  swelling,  but 
which,  however,  is  rarely  productive  of  any  serious  inconvenience.  The 
veins  of  the  teats  are  sometimes  much  enlarged  under  Garnet.  Warm 
fomentations,  in  order  to  abate  the  general  inflammation  of  the  bag,  will 
aOurd  most  relief.  In  two  cases,  however,  in  the  experience  of  the  writer, 
one  connected  with  garget,  and  the  other  not  to  be  traced  to  any  satisfactory 
cause,  there  arose  a tumour  on  the  bag,  evidently  containing  venous  blood. 
They  were  superficially  situated,  and  were  rapidly  increasing.  The  first 
was  punctured  and  venous  blood  flowed  out  in  a full  stream,  nor  could 
the  ha;morrhage  be  arrested  but  by  the  severe  application  of  the  cautery,  and 
that  applied  at  a venture,  for  the  precise  situation  of  the  bleeding  vessel 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Alarmed  by  this,  the  operator  dissected  out 
the  other.  He  found  that  two  considerable  venous  trunks  jimired  their 
blood  into  a cellated  structure,  dense  within,  but  the  cells  increasing  in 
size  towards  the  surface,  and  communicating  with  each  other.  These 
vessels  were  secured  by  a ligature,  and  the  cellular  substance  was  removed, 
and  which,  emptied  of  its  blood,  shrunk  into  an  unexpectedly  [small 
compas.s. 

The  varicose  enlargement  was  never  removed  from  the  first  cow,  and 
occasionally  it  became  hot  and  tender,  and  interfered  with  the  milking. 
The  wound  presently  healed  in  the  second  cow,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  matter. 

THE  CHEST. 

The  form  of  the  chest  is  of  as  much  consequence  in  the  ox  as  in  the 
horse  ; nay,  it  is  of  considerably  greater  moment ; for  plenty  of  courage 
will  compensate,  to  a certain  degree,  for  defects  in  the  form,  and  for  dimi- 
nution of  strength.  His  own  natural  spirit  will  carry  many  a horse, 
evident  deficiently  in  physical  power,  through  exertions  under  which  the 
coward  would  sink  and  die.  No  labour  of  this  kind  is  required  from 
the  ox ; hut  still  there  are  important  offices  to  be  performed  by  the  viscera 
of  the  chest  which  demand  constant  energetic  action,  over  which  the 
mind  has  no  control,  and  where  all  depends  on  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
thoracic  cavity.  The  blood  must  be  purified,  and  it  must  be  circulated 
through  the  frame,  and  that  with  a rapidity  and  perfection  which  must  not 
know  a moment's  intermission. 

The  chest  consists  of  13  ribs  on  either  side,  or  2G  in  the  whole;  being 
10  less  than  are  found  in  the  horse.  Of  these  8 on  each  side  are,  as  in 
the  horse,  directly  connected  with  the  sternum,  or  breast  bone,  and  are 
termed  true  ribs  ; the  other  5 are  attached  to  cartilages,  which  arc  linked 
together,  and  also  connected  with  the  sternum  in  an  indirect  manner— 
these  are  termed  false  ribs. 

The  true  ribs  are  considerably  longer,  larger,  thicker,  and  farther  apart 
from  each  other  than  in  the  horse ; for,  in  consequence  of  the  smaller 
number  of  short,  or  false  ribs,  they  take  a more  backward  direction,  and 
cover  a portion  of  the  abdomen  above,  while  the  sternum  supports  it 
below. 

They  are  so  formed  in  the  ox  as  to  render  the  cavity  of  the  chest  of  a 
far  more  circular  shape  than  it  could  be  in  the  horse.  The  reader  is 
referred,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  sternum,  or  breast  bone.  In  the  horse, 
as  shown  in  page  163  of  the  Treatise  on  that  animal,  the  breast  bone  is 
narrow  and  deep ; it  bears  no  indistinct  resemblance  to  the  keel  of  a 
ship.  It  is  plainly  contrived  for  the  purposes  of  strength  ; it  opposes  its 
curved  form  and  its  depth  to  the  weight  which  it  is  destined  to  support, 
and  the  momentum,  or  force,  with  which  that  weight  will  sometimes  be 
thrown  on  it  in  rapid  motion. 
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[ The  Brrail  Bone  of  the  Or.] 

1.  Tlie  bcxly  of  ihe  sternum,  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  llie 
horse  to  the  stern  of  a ship)  or  breast  bone. 

2.  The  cartilaires  by  which  the  ribs  are  attached  to  the  sternum. 

3.  The  ribs  cut  off. 

4.  The  xiphoid  cartilage  (resembling  a sword,  which  it  does  in  the 
horse)  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  sternum,  supporting  the  rumen. 

5.  5.  The  joinfs,  witli  their  capsular  ligaments,  uniting  the  cartilages 
with  the  sternum. 

G,  6.  Do.,  uniting  the  cartilages  with  the  ribs, 

7.  The  socket,  receiving  the  moveable  bone  at  the  point  of  the  sternum. 

In  the  ox,  as  the  alxrve  cut  will  show,  the  sternum  is  thin  and  flat.  It 
presents  a level  surface  of  considerable  width  for  the  floor  of  the  chest,  and, 
therefore,  ensures  a circular  form  for  the  chest,  which  the  horse  could  never 
have.  It  would  be  a defect  in  him  if  he  had  it,  fur  it  would  throw  too  much 
weight  before,  and  would  render  him  dangerous  both  to  ride  and  drive. 

lireadth  at  the  breast  is  an  essential  requisite  in  the  ox.  The  Lin- 
colnshire ox  was  one  foot  and  ten  inches  between  the  fore  legs.  It  is  this 
conformation  alone  which  will  give  sufficient  surface  for  the  attachment 
of  muscles  of  the  character  of  those  of  the  ox,  and  will  secure  suflicient 
room  for  the  lungs  to  purify,  and  the  heart  to  circulate  blood  enough  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  every  function.  The  lullowing  cut  of  the  breast 
of  Kirby,  Lord  Althorp's  bull,  will  afford  a practical  illustration  of  these 
observations. 
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Now  comes  another  illustration  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  different 
animals  are  adapted  for  the  purposes  which  we  require  of  them  ; and  of 
the  economy  of  nature  in  (giving  to  each  that  which  he  needs,  and  no  more. 
The  horse  cannot  have  this  permanently  circular  chest ; for  al(honp:h  it 
would  ensure  to  him  a plentiful  supply  of  arterial  blood,  it  would  give  him 
a heaviness  before,  and  a general  accumulation  of  muscle  and  fat  which 
would  interfere  with  his  general  usefulness:  yet  that  the  chest  may  pos- 
sess the  power  of  expansion  to  a certain  degree,  every  rib  is  attached  to 
the  sternum  by  a perfect  Joint;  and  thus  the  hurried  breathing  of  un- 
usually quickened  action  is  materially  assisted.  The  chest  is  expanded 
and  contracted  much  more  rapidly,  and  to  a greater  extent,  and  with  less 
expenditure  of  muscular  power,  than  could  be  effected  without  these 
joints. 

The  flatness  of  the  breast  bone  at  the  base  of  the  chest  of  the  ox  secures 
a permanent  sufliciency  of  capacity ; and  a perfect  joint  between  the  riba 
and  the  sternum  is  not  only  not  wanted,  but  might  interfere  with  the 
equable  action  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  in  this  animal.  The  union, 
however,  between  the  rib  and  the  stenium  does  admit  of  a considerable 
degree  of  motion,  and  would,  to  a great  extent,  contribute  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  chest,  if  rapid  action,  or  accident,  or  disease  should  require  it. 

The  sternum  of  the  ox  has  a process  projecting  very  considerably 
anteriorly,  but  not  closing  the  entrance  into  the  chest  so  much  as  is  done 
in  that  which  is  found  in  the  horse.  That  process,  or  first  division  of  the 
sternum,  has  a joint  which  is  not  found  in  the  horse.  It  admits  of  a certain 
degree  of  lateral  action  only.  It  materially  assists  the  walking  or  other 
action  of  the  animal,  and  which  appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  when 
we  consider  the  vast  accumulation  of  flesh  and  fat  about  these  parts  ; and 
especially  that  singular  collection  of  them,  the  brisket,  scarcely  a vestige 
of  which  is  observed  in  the  horse. 

The  muscles  which  are  most  concerned  in  giving  bulk  to  tlic  breast  are 
the  tramverte peclorali.  They  form  the  grand  prominences  in  front  of  the 
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chest,  and  ealciid  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  sternum  to  the  middle 
of  the  arm. 

The  Rreat  pectoral  (fis.  18,  pp.  338,  339),  arising  from  the  lateral  and 
the  posterior  part  of  the  sternum,  may  be  considered  more  as  a con- 
tinuation of  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  extending  laterally  and  backwards. 

THE  BRISKET. 

This  is  a singular  portion  of  the  breast  of  the  ox,  and  to  which,  and 
very  properly,  much  importance  has  been  universally  attached,  although, 
perhaps,  on  false  grounds.  Ii  has  been  considered  as  a part  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  chest,  and  as  a proof  of  its  depth  and  capacity.  This  is  altogether 
erroneous.  It  is  a mere  appendix  to  the  chest.  It  is  a projection  of  sub- 
stance, partly  muscular,  but  more  cellular  and  fatty,  from  the  anterior  and 
moveable  division  or  head  of  the  sternum,  extending  sometimes  from 
I'2  to  20  inches  in  front  of  it,  and  dipping  downwards  nearly  or  quite  as 
much.  It  is  no  proof  of  depth  of  chest.  It  is  found  of  a great  size 
in  all  the  improved  cattle,  varying  in  size  in  dilTerent  breed.s,  and  in 
different  cattle  of  the  same  breed  ; and  it  was  always  looked  for  and 
valued  in  the  better  specimens  of  the  old  cattle.  It  is,  at  least,  a proofor 
tendency  to  fatness.  A beast  that  will  accumulate  so  much  flesh  and  fat 
about  the  brisket  will  not  be  deiicient  in  other  points. 

In  the  Lincolnshire  ox,  the  brisket  was  only  14  inches  from  the  ground. 
Mr.  Mure's  Queen  of  Seots  carried  her  brisket  only  15j  inches  from  the 
ground. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  may  be  carried  too  far.  An  enormously  pro- 
jecting brisket  may  evince  a more  than  usual  tendency  to  fatten  ; but  not 
nnfretpicntly  a tendency  to  accumulate  that  fat  irregularly — to  have  it 
too  much  in  patches,  and  not  spread  equally  over  the  frame.  Many 
examples  of  this  must  present  themselves  to  the  recollection  of  the  grazier, 
and  especially  in  some  of  the  short-horn  breeds.  In  a very  few  instances 
it  has  been  almost  fancied  that  this  enormously  projecting  brisket  was  a 
defect,  rather  than  an  excellence;  at  least,  that  it  somewhat  impaired  the 
uniform  beauty  of  the  animal,  if  it  did  not  diminish  his  sterling  excellence. 

The  brisket  should  be  prominent  as  well  as  deep;  perhaps  on  one 
account  more  prominent  than  deep,  for  it  will  then  be  more  likely,  cither 
before,  or  by  the  time  it  arrives  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  elbow  or 
fore-arm,  to  have  subsided  to  the  thickness  of  the  fatty  and  other  substance 
naturally  covering  the  sternum.  One  defect,  but  not  of  half  the  con- 
sequence which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  would  then  be  avoided — 
the  apparent  diminution  of  the  chest  at  the  girthing  place,  or  immediately 
behind  the  elbows.  Some  have  evidently  considered  this  to  be  an  actual 
elevation  of  the  floor  of  the  chest,  and  a consequent  lessening  of  its 
capacity  at  this  point ; and,  on  that  account,  a most  serious  defect.  There 
are  few  things  which  the  patrons  of  the  short-horns  have  laboured  more 
zealously,  and  generally  more  unsuccessfully,  to  remedy.  It  is  certainly 
a defect,  liecause  it  evinces  a di.sposition  to  accumulate  fat  in  a somewhat 
patchy  manner;  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  has  been  represented  or  feared. 
It  indicates  no  elevation  of  the  sternum, — no  diminution  of  the  capacity 
of  the  chest : it  is  a rather  too  sudden  termination  of  the  protuberance 
of  the  brisket,  either  from  the  accumulation  of  the  principal  part  of 
its  substance  too  forward,  or  from  a want  of  di.sposition  in  the  beast  to 
fatten  in  an  equable  way.  If  the  brisket  were  removetl,  the  bicast-bond 
would  be  found  to  be  gradually  rounding,  and  rising  from  this  spot,  and 
not  let  down  lower  between  the  elbows.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare 
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the  clifTerent  forms  of  tlic  hrisket  in  llie  iliflerent  breeds  of  cattle.  The 
bulls  of  Mr.  Uerry  and  I.ord  Altliorp  will  show  how  much  variety  enii 
exist  ill  dilTereiit  aiiiiniils,  and  favourite  ones  too,  of  the  same  breed ; 
and  those  who  recollect  the  jiorlrait  of  Mr.  C.  Collinjt'a  Comet,  to  whose 
brisket,  few,  perhaps,  could  at  first  reconcile  themselves  so  far  as  beauty 
of  form  was  concerned,  will  be  aware  of  prealer  variety  still. 

When  the  observer  now  admires  or  wonders  at  the  protuberant  and 
unwieldy  briskets  of  these  cattle,  lie  will  recoirnizc  the  use  of  the  joint  in 
the  first,  or  supplementary,  bone  of  the  steriiiini  of  oxen.  They  could  not 
walk  with  ease,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  turn  at  all,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  lateral  motion  which  this  joint  permits.  The  muscles 
most  eoiicerned  in  this  action,  and,  indeed,  that  constitute  the  hulk  of  the 
fleshy  jiarl  of  the  brisket,  are  the  anterior  [lortions  of  the  external  and 
internal  slernornulal  iiiiiscles  (those  which  arc  concerned  with  the  sternum 
and  the  ribs),  and  whose  action  is  to  elevate  the  ribs,  and  so  dilate  the 
chest,  and  assist  in  inspiration. 


The  first  rib  on  either  side  is  a short,  rather  straight,  and  particularly 
strong  bone.  It  has  much  of  the  head  and  neck  to  support ; and  it  is 
the  fulcrum  or  fixed  point  on  which  all  the  other  bones  are  to  move. 
Each  rib  is  united  to  the  spine  by  a strength  of  attachment  which  will 
almost  rival  that  of  the  horse. 

They  spring  from  the  spine  in  a more  horizontal  direction  than  in  the 
horse  ; and,  consequently,  there  is  a provision  for  the  capacity  of  the  chest 
above  as  well  as  below.  The  ribs  of  the  horse  take  from  the  beginning  an 
evident  slanting  direction.  The  Ixines,  being  more  numerous,  give  greater 
elasticity  and  ease  of  motion  by  their  multiplied  joints ; the  withers,  and 
back,  and  loins,  are  narrower,  for  the  convenience  of  the  rider:  but  in 
the  ox  the  bones  are  fewer,  in  order  that  they  may  be  larger  for  the  attach- 
ment of  additional  muscle;  they  spring  out  at  once  laterally,  taking  such 
a direction  as  would  render  them  exceedingly  awkward  for  the  saddle,  in 
order  to  secure  that  permanent  capacity  of  chest  which  the  functions  of 
the  ox  require. 

Therefore  it  is  that  in  some  breeds  a little  flat-sidedness  (the  less  the 
better)  may  be  forgiven,  because  the  width  of  the  sternum  below,  and  of 
the  spine,  in  some  degree,  but  more  particularly  the  springing  out  of  the 
ribs  above,  secure  a sufficient  and  an  unsuspected  capacity  of  chest.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  the  Devon  ox  is  active  and  profitable  while  at  work, 
and  afterwards  grazes  kindly.  The  conformation  of  the  hones  which  have 
been  just  de.scribed  give  him  a considerable  capacity  of  chest,  hotwith- 
standing  his  somewhat  too  flat  sides  : yet  in  the  animal  which  was  chiefly 
valued  for  his  grazing  properties,  something  more  would  be  looked  for, 
and  would  be  found. 

The  shmdder  being  past,  this  horizontal  projection  of  the  ribs  is  more 
and  more  evident ; and,  in  order  that  the  barrel-form  shall  be  as  complete 
as  it  can  be  made,  each  rib  is  twisted.  Its  posterior  edges  are  turned 
upwards  and  outwards ; and  as,  proceeding  backwards,  each  projects 
beyond  the  ])reccding  one,  not  only  until  the  eight  true  ribs  is  passed, 
but  also  the  five  false  ones  ; the  carcase  of  a well-made,  profitable  beast 
increases  in  width  and  in  capacity,  until  we  arrive  at,  or  nearly  at,  the 
loins.  For  illustration  of  this  reference  may  he  made  to  any  or  all  of  the 
cuts  of  the  Kyloe,  Gallow  ay,  or  New  Leicester,  or  Short-horn  cattle. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  thorax  is  now  passed,  and  the  abdomen 
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presents  itself ; but  the  principle  is  (lie  same ; the  ribs  are  spread  out, 
not  only  to  aSbrd  room  in  the  thorax  for  Iung;s  considerably  larger  than 
those  of  the  horse,  but  for  that  immense  macerating  stomach,  the  rumen, 
which  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  which  must  be  preserved 
as  much  as  possible  from  injury  and  pressure. 

THE  SPINE. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  spine  of  the  ox  and  that  of  (he 
horse  consists  in  the  greater  size  of  the  individual  bones,  the  small 
quantity  of  elastic  ligamentous  substance  interposed  between  them,  and  the 
length  and  roughness  of  all  the  processes  in  the  former.  Two  objects  arc 
accomplished,  sufficient  strength  is  obtained  for  the  protection  of  the  parts 
beneath,  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  animal  may  be  required,  and 
as  much  roughened  surface  as  possible  for  the  insertion  of  muscles.  As 
the  joints  are  fewer,  some  provision  seems  to  he  made  for  this,  by  their  being 
more  complicated  than  in  (he  horse. 

The  spinous  processes  of  the  anterior  bones  of  the  back,  constituting 
the  withers,  are  stronger,  but  not  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  horse.  While 
a very  slight  curve  should  mark  the  situation  of  the  withers,  (he  irregu- 
larity of  the  processes  of  the  bones  should  never  lie  visible.  The  less  the 
curve  the  better,  and  no  decided  hollow  behind  should  point  out  the  ]>lace 
where  the  withers  terminate,  and  the  more  level  surface  of  the  back  com- 
mences. This  is  a departure  from  good  conformation,  for  which  nothing 
can  compensate.  It  not  only  takes  away  so  much  substance  from  the 
spot  on  which  good  flesh  and  liit  should  be  thickly  laid  on,  but  it  generally 
.shows  an  indisposition  to  accumulate  flesh  and  fat  in  the  right  place.s. 
The  proper  form  of  these  parts,  however,  will  be  better  understood  when 
we  describe  the  fore  limbs  of  (he  ox  ; and  (he  spine  generally  more  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  of  which  it  is  the  roof.  We, 
therefore,  once  more  go  back  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 

THE  I.AUYNX. 

At  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  we  find 
a curiously  constructed  cartilaginous  box  called  Ihc larynx.  It  is  the  guard 
of  the  lungs,  lest  particles  of  food,  or  any  injurious  substance  should 
penetrate  into  the  air-passages,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  (he  instrument 
of  voice.  (See  cut  1,  p.  325.)  Every  portion  of  food,  whether  swallowed 
or  returned  for  the  purpose  of  re-mastication,  passes  over  it ; and  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  frequent  inconvenience,  and  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion, were  it  not  for  a lid  or  covering  to  the  entrance  of  this  t«ix,  termed 
the  epiglottis  (fig.  5),  vdiich  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  food  passing 
over  it,  and  lies  flat  on  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe,  and,  being  of  a car- 
tilaginous structure,  rises  again  by  its  inherent  elasticity  us  soon  as  the 
pellet  has  been  forced  along,  and  permits  the  animal  to  breathe  again. 
The  whole  of  the  larynx  is  composed  of  separate  cartilages,  to  which 
muscles  are  attached  that  regulate  the  size  of  the  opening  into  the 
windpipe,  as  the  voice,  or  alteration  in  breathing  from  exertion  or  disease, 
may  require.  Fig.  1 1 gives  a view  of  the  rimte  gloltidis,  or  edge 
of  the  glottU,  or  opening  into  the  windpipe.  It  ujipears  a little  more  pro- 
minent than  in  the  horse,  but  the  opening  into  the  windpipe  is  consider- 
ably smaller  than  in  that  animal,  because  little  speed  is  required  in  the 
labour  of  the  ox,  and  there  is  rarely  any  hurried  or  distressed  breathing. 

But  although  the  opening  into  the  windpi|ie  is  smaller,  there  is  more 
danger  of  substances  getting  into  it,  for  all  the  food  passes  thrice  over  it  ; 
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and  at  its  first  passage  is  formed  into  a very  loose  and  imperfect  pellet. 
Provision  is  made  for  tliis;  the  epiglottis  of  the  ox  is  broader  than  that  of 
the  horse : it  more  than  covers  the  openiiijr  into  the  windpipe.  In  the  horse 
it  merely  fils  it : and  while  care  is  taken  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  air-passages  shall  be  sufficiently  guarded,  equal  nr  more  care  seems 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  removal  of  every  impediment  to  the  breathing, 
and  therefore  the  epiglottis  of  the  horse  (fig.  5,  cut  I,  p.  32.i),  with  its 
sharp  termination,  was  adjusted  so  as  just  to  cover  the  rimie  pfnitidis  and 
no  more.  In  the  ox,  the  breathing  is  seldom  hurried,  ami  the  food  passes 
ofienerover  the  opening,  and  therefore  the  epiglottis  is  broad  and  rounded. 
(Fig.  5,  cut  2,  p.  325.) 

Not  only  so,  but  in  the  horse  the  food  pa.sscs  only  one  way  ; it  is  simply 
swallowed  : in  the  ox  it  is  returned  for  a second  maslicalion.  The  pro- 
vision made  for  the  horse  would  be  totally  insufficient,  for  portions  of 
the  food  would  insinuate  itself  under  the  epiglottis,  and  enter  the  larynx. 
In  order  to  jirevcnt  this,  we  have  the  broad  epiglottis,  overlapping  on 
either  side,  and  at  the  angle  of  the  opening ; the  cartilage  of  which  it 
is  composed  is  thinner;  its  rounded  extremity  is  curled, — turned  back, — 
so  as  to  yield  and  be  prettrd  down,  and  give  an  uninterrupted  passage, 
and  securely  cover  the  opening  when  the  food  is  returned,  while  also,  from 
its  thinnes.s,  it  yields  in  another  way,  and  unevrU  and  covers  the  opening 
when  the  food  is  swallowed*. 

The  aryta^noid  cartilages  (fig.  6)  are  smaller  in  the  ox  than  in  the  horse: 
the  thyroid  cartilages  (fig.  7)  are  larger.  Tlic  interior  of  the  larynx  of  the 
ox — the  organ  of  voice — is  more  simple  than  in  any  other  domesticated 
animal.  There  is  neither  membrane  across  the  opening,  nor  are  there  any 
duplicatiires  of  inemhrane  resembling  sacs  w ithin  the  larynx ; in  fact,  his 
voice  is  the  least  capable  of  modulation  of  any  of  our  quadruped  servants. 

THF.  WINDPIPE. 

The  Irachea,  or  windpipe,  of  the  cattle  is  considerably  smaller  than  in 
the  horse,  because  so  much  air  is  not  wanted.  The  ox  is  not  a beast  of 
speed,  and  he  rarely  goes  beyond  the  jvalk  or  trot.  The  cartilaginous 
rings  are  narrower  (fig.  9,  cut  2,  p.  325),  and  although  thicker,  they  are 
of  less  firm  consistence.  The  interposed  ligamentous  substance  is  weaker 
(fig.  10,  cut  1,  p.  325).  It  is  also  wider  in  the  fresh  subject,  although 
from  its  thinness  and  weakness,  it  quickly  contracts  as  closely  as  it  is 
represented  in  this  eiit.  A tube  of  looser  construction  is  sufficient  for 
the  portion  of  air  which  the  ox  needs  in  respiration  ; and  gathering 
usually  the  whole  of  his  food  from  the  ground,  and  gathering  it  slowly, 
and  being  longer  occupied  about  it,  more  freedom  of  motion,  and  a greater 
degree  of  extension  is  requisite. 

• Some  prisons  hove  saiil,  and  indeed  the  author  is  very  much  inclined  to  believe  it, 
and  his  old  recollections  and  present  expeiienco  confirm  that  belief,  that  many  of  the 
tongues  which  in  large  towns  are  jiickled  by  the  drysalter,  anil  find  their  way  to  the  tables 
of  the  tavirns,  or  of  private  individuals,  never  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  ox.  The 
epiglottis,  however,  will  tell  tales.  It  is  generally  preserved  in  the  pickled  tongue  ; or  if  it  is 
not,  that  will  be  regardei!  os  every  snsjiicious  circumstance.  The  observation,  then,  whether 
this  cartilage  is  rounded  and  curletl,  or  sharp,  will  ilecide  the  question  as  to  the  animal  to 
whom  it  once  lielonged.  One  inspection  of  fig.  5 in  the  cuts  of  the  larynx  in  page  325 
will  prevent  all  doubt  ou  a subject  of  some  importance  to  the  lovers  of  good  living.  It 
may  lie  added  that  the  tongue  of  the  horse  is  tied  down  by  the  spur  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  is  short  and  thick.  _ pSee  fig.  1 in  the  cut  of  the  larynx  of  the  horse,  cut  1,  p.  323.) 
In  the  ox  the  spur  is  a mere  tubercle  fsee  cut  2,  fig.  1,  p.  325),  and  tlie  tongue  released 
from  this  curb  is  used  to  clean  the  whole  of  the  mnixle,  and  can  be  insinnated  evin  into 
the  nostril.  A short  plump  tongue,  then,  until  the  epiglottis  is  seen,  is  a suspicious  affair ; 
but  a long,  ugly  looking  tongue,  with  a rounded  eiaglottis,  may  be  eaten  without  fear. 
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Ill  BcUlitioii  to  this,  it  will  he  observed  by  the  compamlive  anatoiiiiBl, 
and  by  every  one  who  feels  pleasure  in  comparing  the  structure  of  animals 
with  their  situation  and  wants,  that  there  is  no  careful  and  intricate  over- 
lapping of  the  cartilages  behind  as  described  in  ‘ the  Horse,'  p.  1 59 ; 
they  are  simply  brought  into  approximation  with  each  other ; and  their  op- 
posing edges  project  behind  so  that  they  are  very  loosely  bound  to  the 
cervical  vertebra;.  There  is  also  no  transverse  mnsele,  because  the  calibre 
of  the  tube  can  seldom  or  never  be  so  much  varied  as  in  the  rapid  progres- 
sion of  the  horse  : but  then,  by  way  of  compensalioit,  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  trachea  is  denser  and  more  extensible,  and  more  elastic,  and 
capable  of  discharging,  although  imperfectly,  a function  similar  to  that  of 
the  transverse  muscle. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  windpipe  there  is  even  a more  striking  differ* 
ence;  the  triangular  prolongation  of  cartilage  for  the  defence  of  the  Inlte 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lungs  is  smaller,  aiid^tlie  addi- 
tional plates  of  cartilage  given  to  the  horse  for  the  same  purpose  are  alto- 
gether wanting.  The  rings  of  the  windpipe  of  the  ox  arc  about  60,  or  8 
or  10  more  than  are  usually  found  in  the  horse. 

TaAClIEOTOMY. 

Although  there  are  fewer  diseases  of  cattle  in  which  the  animal  is 
threatened  with  suffocation  than  there  are  in  the  horse,  yet  occasionally 
in  bluin,  in  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  in  those  varieties  ot 
fever  which  in  the  ox  are  so  mucii  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
tumonrs,  there  will  be  pressure  on  the  windpipe,  much  contracting  its 
calibre,  and  rendering  the  act  of  respiration  laborious,  and  almost  im- 
practicable. In  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  to  which  cattle  are  much 
exposed,  the  distressing  labour  of  breathing  is  scarcely  credible. 

Tracheotomy,  or  the  formation  of  an  artificial  opening  into  the  wind- 
pipe, is  an  operation  very  easily  and  safely  performed.  The  beast  should 
be  secured,  and  the  hair  cut  closely  from  the  throat  over  the  windpipe, 
and  opposite  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  ring.  Tlie  skin  is  then  lightened  by  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  an  incision  is  made  through  it  at  least  three 
inches  in  length.  This  must  be  carefully  dissected  off  from  the  parts 
beneath,  and  then  a portion  of  the  windpipe,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  an 
inch  in  length,  carefully  cut  out.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  soli- 
citude required  in  the  horse,  that  this  shall  consist  of  equal  quantities  of 
two  rings,  for  any  little  contraction  of  the  windpipe  here  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  consequence:  sufficient  speed  is  not  exacted  from  the  ox  for 
roaring  to  be  a nuisance,  or  even  to  be  perceived.  The  lips  of  the  wound 
should  be  kept  open  by  threads  passed  through  the  edges  and  lied  over  the 
neck  ; until  the  pressure  or  inflammation  aliovc  no  longer  exists,  and  then 
they  may  be  brought  together  and  the  wound  healed. 

It  is  wonderful  what  iustaiitaneous  and  perfect  relief  this  operation 
affords.  The  beast  that  was  struggling  for  breath,  and  seemed  every 
moment  ready  to  expire,  is  in  a moment  himself. 

In  cases  of  permanent  obstruction,  as  tumour  in  the  nostrils,  or  distor- 
tion of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  the  animal  will  generally  be  consigned  to 
the  butcher ; but  instances  may  occur  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  pre- 
serve the  beast  for  the  sake  of  breeding,  or  for  other  purposes.  Then  a 
tube  may  be  introduced  into  the  opening  two  or  three  inches  long,  curved 
at  the  top,  and  the  external  orifice  turning  downward,  with  a little  ring  on 
each  side,  by  which,  through  the  means  of  tapes,  it  may  be  retained  in  its 
situation.  A horse  has  worked  two  or  three  years  wearing  a lube  of  this 
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kind,  and  a favourite  cow  or  bull  miglit  be  thus  preserved,  but  extraor- 
dinary cases  alone  would  Justify  sucli  a proceeding. 


THE  THYUUS  0L4ND,  OR  SWEETBREAD. 

Before  the  track  of  the  windpipe  is  followed  into  the  chest,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  notice  an  irregular  glandular  body,  of  a pale  pink  colour, 
situated  in  the  very  fore  part  of  the  thorax,  and  vnigarly  called  the  sweet- 
bread. In  the  early  period  of  the  life  of  the  feetus,  it  is  of  no  con- 
siderable size.,  and  is  confined  mostly  to  the  chest;  but  during  the  latter 
months  it  strangely  develops  itself.  It  protrudes  from  the  thorax ; it 
climbs  up  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  between  the  carotids  and  the  trachea, 
and  reaches  even  to  the  parotid  gland,  and  becomes  a part  and  portion  of 
that  gland.  It  cuniiot  be  separated  from  the  parotid  ; and  when  cut  into,  a 
milky  fluid  exudes  from  it. 

Very  soon  after  birth,  however,  a singular  change  takes  place  ; it  spon- 
taneously separates  Ifoin  the  parotid;  it  gradually  disappears,  beginning 
from  above  downwards  ; and  in  the  course  of  a few  months  nut  a vestige 
of  it  remains  along  the  whole  of  the  neck.  It  then  more  slowly  diminishes 
within  the  chest;  but  at  length  it  disappears  there  too,  and  its  situation  is 
occupied  by  the  thoracic  duct. 

It  is  evidently  connected  with  the  existence  of  the  animal  previous  to 
birth,  and  mure  particularly  with  the  latter  stages  of  fcetal  life.  It  seems 
to  be  a part  of  the  nutritive  system.  It  poors  a bland  and  milky 
fluid  through  the  parotid  duct  into  the  mouth,  and  so  into  the  stomach,  in 
order  to  habituate  the  stomach  by  degrees  to  the  digestive  process,  and  to 
prepare  it  for  that  function  on  which  the  life  of  the  animal  is  to  depend  ; 
and  also  to  prepare  the  intestines  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  When, 
after  birth,  it  begins  to  be  separated  from  the  parotid  gland,  it  has  no 
means  of  pouring  its  secretion  into  the  stomach,  and  it  gradually  dwindles 
away,  and  disappears. 


THE  BRONCHIAL  TUBES. 

The  windpipe  pursues  its  course  down  the  neck,  until  it  arrives  at  the 
chest.  It  there  somewhat  alters  its  form,  and  becomes  deeper  and  nar- 
rower in  order  to  suit  itself  to  the  triangular  opening  through  which  it  is 
to  pass.  It  enters  the  chest,  and  preserves  the  same  cartilaginous  struc- 
ture until  it  arrives  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  where  it  separates  into  two 
tubes  corresponding  with  the  two  divisions  of  the  lungs.  These  arc  culled 
ihe  bronchial  lubes.  They  plunge  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs; 
these  presently  subdivide  ; and  ihe  subdivision  is  continued  in  every  direc- 
tion, until  branches  of  the  trachea  penetrate  every  portion  of  the  longs. 
These  are  still  air-passages,  and  they  are  carrying  on  the  air  to  its  desti- 
nation for  the  accomplishment  of  a vital  pur|x)se.  The  lungs  of  the  ox 
afford  the  must  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  manner  in  which  the.se  air- 
tubes  traverse  that  viscus.  They  can  be  followed  until  they  almost  elude 
the  unassisted  sight,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  can  be  evidently  traced 
into  the  lobnli,  or  little  divisions  of  the  substance  of  the  lung  wlilch  are 
so  evident  here.  'Ihe  minute  .structure  of  these  loliuli  has  never  been 
demonstrated;  but  we  may  safely  imagine  them  to  consist  of  very  small 
cells  in  which  ihe  bronchial  tubes  terminate,  and  to  which  the  air  is 
conveyed  ; and  that  these  cells  are  divided  from  each  other  by  exceedingly 
delicate  membranes. 
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THE  ALTERATION  OP  THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  has  been  already  described  as  sent  from  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart  into  the  lung,  and  the  blood-vessels  dividing  and  subdividing 
until  they  have  attained  a slate  of  extreme  minuteness,  and  then  ramify- 
ing over  the  delicate  membrane  of  these  cells.  The  blood,  however,  is  in 
a venous  state  ; it  is  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  life ; and  it  is  forced 
through  the  lungs,  in  order  that  it  may  be  rendered  once  more  arterial,  and 
capable  of  supporting  life  and  all  its  functions.  For  this  pinrpose  tliese 
minute  veins  s|)read  over  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  cells,  and  for  this 
purpose  also  the  air  has  been  conveyed  to  these  cells  by  the  bronchial  lubes. 

Now  the  chemical,  it  may  almost  be  said,  the  vital  difference,  between 
venous  and  arterial  blood  is,  that  the  former  is  loaded  with  carbon,  and  defi- 
cient in  oxygen  . It  here  comes,  if  not  in  absolute  contact  with  atmospheric 
air,  yet  so  close  as  to  be  separated  only  by  a gossamer  membrane,  which 
offers  little  obstacle  to  the  power  of  chemical  affinity  or  attraction  ; and 
the  carbon  which  it  contains  is  attracted  by  the  oxygen  which  abounds  in 
the  atmospheric  air,  and  is  taken  out  of  the  circulation,  and  empoisons 
the  air  instead  of  the  blood.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  and  the  carbon,  the  presence  of  which  in 
undue  quantities  renders  the  air  destructive  to  life.  The  other  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  have  also  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  more  of  that 
gas  is  taken  from  the  atmospheric  air,  and  passes  through  the  mem- 
brane of  the  air-cells,  and  mingles  with  the  blood. 

The  change,  then,  from  venous  to  arterial  blood  consists  in  the  carbon 
being  taken  away,  and  oxygen  imbibed  ; and  this  is  effected  by  the  blood 
being  brought  so  nearly  into  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  of  which  oxygen 
is  a constituent  part,  and  which  has  a greater  affinity  for  carbon,  and  other 
principles  in  the  blood,  than  it  has  for  the  gases  with  which  it  was 
combined  in  the  constitution  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  capillary  vessels,  now  carrying  arterial  instead  of  venous  blood, 
unite  and  form  larger  and  yet  larger  vessels,  until  the  united  stream  is 
poured  into  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart,  thence  to  be  propelled  through 
the  frame.  This  subject  has  been  treated  at  somewhat  greater  length, 
because  the  lungs  of  the  ox  affurd  the  best  illustratiun  of  the  division  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  separation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  into 
distinct  lobuli,  or  little  lobes,  in  which  the  bronchial  tubes  terminate,  and 
the  air-cells  are  developed. 


CATARRH  OR  HOOSE. 

Anatomical  detail  may  now,  for  a considerable  lime,  be  laid  aside,  and 
inquiry  be  made  into  tlie  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Those  only  of 
the  first  of  Itie  air-pas.sagcs,  that  of  the  nose  have  us  yet  been  considered  . 
however,  inflammation  has  spread  beyond  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal 
cavities,  and  begins  to  involve  the  fauces,  the  glands  of  the  throat,  and 
the  upper  air-pa.ssages  generally ; it  is  no  longer  coryza,  but  a.ssumes  the 
name  of  catarrh,  or  is  better  known  in  the  country  by  the  term  house. 
This  is  a disease  loo  little  regarded  by  the  owner  of  cattle,  but  the  fore- 
runner of  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject. 

It  is  often  hard  to  say  whence  catarrh,  or  common  cold,  arises.  U’he 
slightest  change  of  management  or  of  temperature  will  .sometimes  pro- 
duce it.  ^ In  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of 
autumn,  it  is  particularly  prcvalenL  Young  beasts,  and  cows  after  calving, 
are  very  subject  to  it.  In  a great  many  cases,  however,  it  is  tlie  result  of 
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mismanagement."  When  cattle  are  crowded  togetlier  they  are  seldom 
without  hoose.  If  the  cow-house  is  siifTered  to  be  heated  to  a considerable 
number  of  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  it  is  sure  to 
be  present  there.  Many  a sad  cold  is  caught  at  the  straw-yard,  and  particu- 
larly by  young  cattle  : the  food  is  scanty  there  ; it  is  not  sufhcient  to  afford 
proper  nourishment,  or  to  keep  up  the  proper  warmth  ; and  the  more 
forward  drive  the  others  about,  and  permit  them  to  obtain  only  a small 
portion  of  their  proper  share  of  the  provender;  and  then  the  depressing 
effects  of  cold,  and  wet,  and  hunger,  so  debilitate  these  poor  beasts,  that 
they  are  seldom  without  catarrh — and  that  catarrh  too  frequently  runs  on 
to  a more  serious  disease. 

Some  breeds  are  more  subject  to  hoose  than  others.  The  natives  of  a 
southern  district  are  seldom  naturalir-ed  in  a northern  and  colder  clime 
without  several  times  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  severe  catarrh  ; and, 
where  the  system  of  breeding  in  and  in  has  been  carried  to  too  great  an 
extent,  and  been  pursued  in  deffance  of  many  a warning,  hoose,  perpe- 
tually occurring,  difficult  to  remove,  and  degenerating  into  confirmed 
phthisis,  will  painfully,  but  somewhat  too  late,  convince  the  farmer  of  his 
mistake. 

The  principal  error,  however,  of  the  agriculturist  is  not  that  he  suffers 
the  causes  of  hoose  to  exist,  or  always  gives  them  existence,  but  that  he 
underrates  the  mischievous  and  fatal  character  of  the  disease.  To  this 
point  we  shall  have  to  refer  again  and  again;  and  if  we  can  but  induce 
iiim  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  of  interest,  the  present 
treatise  may  rank  among  those  which  have  diffused  some  ‘ useful 
knowledge.  ’ S 

There  is  no  disease  of  a chronic  nature  by  which  caltle  are  so  seriously 
injured,  or  which  is  eventually  so  fatal  to  them,  as  hoose ; yet  not  one 
herdsman  in  twenty,  and  very  few  of  those  whose  interest  is  more  at 
stake,  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  it.  The  cow  may  cough  on  from  week 
to  week,  and  no  one  takes  notice  of  it  until  the  quantity  of  milk  is 
seriously  decreasing,  or  she  is  rapidly  losing  flesh,  and  then  medical  treat- 
ment is  generally  unavailing.  The  disease  has  now  reached  the  chest ; 
the  lungs  are  seriously  affected ; and  the  foundation  is  laid  fur  confirmed 
consumption. 

It  is  far  from  the  wish  of  the  author  to  inculcate  a system  of  over- 
nursing. He  knows  full  well  that  those  rattle  are  most  healthy  that  are 
exposed  to  the  usual  changes  of  the  weather,  yet  somewhat  sheltered 
from  its  greatest  inclemency.  He  would  not  consider  every  cow  that 
hooses  as  a sick  animal,  and  shut  her  up  in  some  close  place,  and  jrhysic 
and  drench  her,  but  he  would  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  farmer  to  be  a 
great  deal  more  on  the  look  out.  The  farmer  or  the  herdsman  should 
be  aware  of  every  beast  that  coughs.  It  may  be  only  a slight  cold, 
and  in  a few  days  may  disappear  of  itself.  He  may  wait  and  see  whether 
it  will  unless  there  are  some  urgent  symptoms ; but,  these  few  days 
having  passed,  and  the  cow  continuing  to  hoose,  it  hegins  to  be  im- 
peratively neces.sary  for  him  to  adopt  the  proper  measures,  while  they 
may  be  serviceable. 

Let  her  be  taken  up  and  examined.  Does  she  feed  as  well  as  ever? 

Does  the  dew  stand  upon  her  muzzle?  Are  her  flanks  perfectly  quiet? 
then  one  or  two  nights’  housing,  and  a mash  or  two,  or  a dose  of  physic, 
may  set  all  right.  Hut  if,  on  examination,  the  muzzle  is  a little  dry,  and 
the  root  of  the  horn  hot,  and  she  heaves  (although  not  much)  at  the 
flanks,  and  the  coat  is  not  so  sleek  us  usual,  and  she  is  a little  off  her 
feed,  let  her  be  bled.  Experience  will  leach  the  farmer  that  tliese  chest 
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aReclionii,  in  cattle,  often  and  speedily  assume  a higidy  inflammable  cha- 
racter, and  that  they  must  l)e  concpiered  at  the  first,  or  not  at  all. 

To  bleeding  should  succeed  a dose  of  Epsom  salts,  with  half  an  ounce 
of  ginger  in  it,  to  prevent  griping  and  to  promote  perspiration,  and  to 
excite  the  rumen  to  action  ; but  none  of  the  hot,  stimulating  drinks  of  the 
cowleech,  and  of  the  farmer  too,  by  means  of  which  they  cause  the 
fire  to  burn  with  tenfold  fury,  instead  of  extinguishing  it*.  To  this  should 
be  added  warmth,  warm  mashes,  warm  drinks,  warm  gruels,  and  a warm 
but  well-ventilated  cow-house. 

EPtDE.UIC  CATARail. 

Catarrh  occasionally  assumes  an  epidemic  form  ; it  spreads  over  whole 
districts ; it  is  more  than  usually  virulent ; it  associates  with  itself  the 
symptoms  of  other  and  of  worse  diseases,  and  it  is  strangely  fatal.  If  a 
cold  yet  variable  spring  succeeds  to  a wet  and  mild  winter,  there  will  be 
scarcely  a dairy  or  a straw-yard  in  some  districts  in  which  a considerable 
number  of  cows  will  nut  labour  under  distressing  hoose.  Obstinate 
costiveness  attends  the  early  stage  of  this  disease,  on  which  neither 
Epsom  salts,  nor  common  salt,  nor  linseed  oil,  can  make  any  impression. 
All  seems  to  go  into  the  rumen,  and  has  fur  a while  no  power  on  the  cuti- 
cular  coat  of  that  stomach ; and  then,  whether  the  purgative  course  is  pur- 
sued or  suspended,  diarrhcea  suddenly  comes  on,  and  bids  equal  defiance 
to  all  astringent  medicines.  Sometimes,  however,  diarrhoea  is  presetit  and 
obstinate  from  the  very  beginning. 

Tumours  about  the  bead,  the  roots  of  the  ears,  the  neck,  the  back 
and  loins,  and  many  of  the  joints,  soon  succeed,  accompanied  by  u 
singular  crackling  sound  when  pressed  upon.  There  is  decom|X>sition 
going  on  everywhere,  and  in  the  cellular  texture  among  the  rest,  accom- 
jMuiied  by  the  extrication  of  gas,  the  passage  of  which  among  tlie  cells 
beneath  the  skin  is  the  cause  of  this  crackling. 

While  these  tumours  indicate  decomposition  in  one  part,  the  appearance 
and  odour  of  the  fteces  show  that  it  is  not  inactive  in  the  intestiiial  canab 
The  discharge  is  offensive  to  a high  degree,  the  breath  loses  its  peculiar 
and  beautiful  scent,  and  the  vital  powers  are  rapidly  exhausted. 

In  most  of  these  epidemics  the  first  attack  seems  to  be  made  on  the 

* Future  ages  will  scarcely  believe  that,  la  the  nineteenth  century,  a work  was  pub- 
lished un  the  diseases  of  cattle,  and  which  had  an  unexampled  sale,  in  which  the  fulluw- 
ing  drink  is  recommended  as  powerful  iu  removing  * fever  and  inftammatiun  uf  the  lungs, 
and  diseases  of  this  kind.*  There  is  nut  a single  good  ingredient  in  the  whole  mixture: 
there  are  some  inert  dnigs,  and  the  hulk  is  made  up  uf  absolute  [loisun. 

* Take  balsam  of  sulphur,  twoounces  ; Barbadues  tar,  one  ounce ; the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; 
beat  them  well  together  iu  a large  basin  until  they  are  properly  incor{Hiraterl,  then  add 
ginger,  aniseeds,  cummiu-seeds,  elecampane-rout,  graius  uf  paradise,  and  liqiiuriee-ruot, 
of  each  one  ounce,  in  powder.  Salt  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce ; honey,  four  ounces.  Mix 
all  together,  and  add  by  a little  at  a time,  constantly  siiiriug,  one  quart  of  warm  ale 
or  gruel.  If  gruel  is  used,  add  a wine-glass  uf  gin  or  brandy,  and  give  it  when  ucw- 
milk  wann. 

* If  it  be  given  at  the  commencement  uf  the  disease,  one  or  two  of  the  drinks  are  gene- 
rally found  sidhcient  to  remove  the  cumplaiut.  Its  eHects  are  powerful  in  reniuviiig  and 
carrying  olf  the  offending  humunrs  from  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  in  restoring  tliem  to 
their  proper  tone  again.  It  warm-,  stimubiles,  and  gives  fresh  action  to  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  by  which  nature  will  return  Iu  its  regular  course,  and  the  health  uf  the  animal 
be  speeildy  restored.’ 

This  18  extracted  from  CUter's  * Kvery  Man  his  own  Cow. doctor,’  We  will,  however, 
do  justice  to  the  proprietors  of  that  work ; tliey  luive  cnileavoured  to  keep  pace  with  tlio 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  limes : nil  this,  worse  than  nonsense,  is  expunged,  and 
the  werk  is  now  of  a respectable  charas-ter. 
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powers  of  organic  life,  and  soon  afterwards  the  animal  system  sliares  in 
the  deleterious  influence.  The  heast  is  unwilling  to  move  ; it  scarcely 
can  move  ; it  staggers  as  it  walks.  It  loses  flesh  every  day ; the  coat 
stares,  and  clings  to  the  bones  ; the  appetite  is  quite  gone  ; a foetid  dis- 
charge commences  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  death  soon  follows. 

Tlie  treatment  of  this  disease  in  its  early  stage,  and  w hen  alone  it  can 
be  treated  with  reasonable  hope  of  success,  may  be  characterized  under 
two  words — promptitude  and  vigour.  The  state  of  inflammatory  fever 
which  accompanies  the  early  period  of  the  disease  is  intense  ; and  unless 
arrested  it  will  (as  we  have  seen  in  treating  of  that  disease)  speedily 
exlnaust  every  vital  power ; therefore,  fever  existing,  bleeding  is  impera- 
tive. The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  abstracted  will  be  regulated  by  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  the  apparent  approach  or  commencement 
of  debility,  and  the  eflect  produced  while  the  blood  continues  to  flow.  All 
of  these  circumstances  should  be  most  carefully  attended  to.  If  the  fever 
rages,  the  ox  will  bear  to  lose  a much  greater  quantity  of  blood  than  tbe 
horse,  and  uniformly  with  manifest  advantage.  If  the  state  of  debility  is 
evidently  approaebing,  or  has  even  commenced,  bleeding,  regidated  by  the 
pulse,  and  stopped  the  moment  that  that  falters,  will  generally  be  bene- 
ficial : but,  debility  being  established,  or  the  bleeding  carried  on,  after  the 
pulse  has  forbidden  it,  the  abstraction  of  blood  will  only  hasten  the 
catastrophe. 

Aperients  should  undoubtedly  be  administered,  accompanied  or  not  by 
aromatics,  or  the  proportion  of  the  aromatic  regulated  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  fever  or  debility.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  will  be  preferred; 
and  early  recourse  should  l>e  had  to  the  stomach-pump,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  already  described,  should  the  physic  seem  to  accumulate 
in  the  paunch. 

The  other  medicines  will  also  be  regulated  by  the  symptoms.  While 
fever  continues,  the  digitalis  emetic  tartar  and  nitre  will  be  indicated. 
When  the  febrile  stage  is  passed,  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  laudanum,  gen- 
tian, and  ginger  will  be  indicated.  The  cow-house  should  be  warm,  yet 
well  ventilated.  Mashes  should  be  given,  and  green  meat  of  every  kind, 
and  this  changed  daily,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  humour  the  capricious 
ap|>etite  of  the  patient.  The  strength  being  a little  renovated,  the  beast 
may  be  turned  into  some  pasture,  close  at  hand,  for  a few  hours  during 
the  middle  of  tbe  day. 

THE  MALIGNANT  EriDEMIC. — MUnRAIN. 

Epidemic  catarrh  much  oftener  assumes  a malignant  form  in  cuttle  than 
in  horses,  on  account  of  the  greater  vascularity  of  the  system,  and  intensity 
of  febrile  action,  and  consequent  vital  exhaustion.  It  also  appears  as  a 
disease  which  is  malignant  from  its  very  commencement.  In  former 
times  it  was  the  pest  of  cattle,  while  horses  comparatively  escaped  ; and, 
in  the  present  day,  there  is  no  disease  of  the  horse,  with  the  exception  of 
farcy  and  glanders  combined,  so  maliguaiil  as  the  murrain  of  cattle.  It 
once  used  to  sweep  away  the  horned  stock  of  whole  districts,  and  there 
are  few  years  in  which  it  is  not  now  seen  in  some  part  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  here  ranked  under  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  because  that 
system  is  usually  first  of  all  affected,  and  for  a longer  or  shorter  time  alone 
atl'ected  ; but  the  disea.se  gradually  takes  on  a typhoid  character,  and  its 
pestilential  influence  invades  every  portion  of  the  frame.  It  principally 
appears  in  marshy  and  woody  district-s,  or  where  under-draining  has  been 
neglected,  or  the  cattle  have  been  exposed  and  half  starved. 

There  are  few  diseases  that  assume,  in  its  earlier  or  later  stages,  a 
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{Treater  variety  of  forms ; but,  disarmed  of  somenhat  of  its  virulence  in 
modern  times,  or  at  least  huvinp;  not  appeared  in  all  its  terrors  for  some 
years  past,  it  will  {generally  be  distinguished  by  some  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  following  symptoms. 

There  will  be  cough,  frequent  and  painful,  and,  in  many  cases,  for  a 
week  or  more  before  there  is  any  other  marked  symptom.  The  farmer 
may  not  always  be  aware  of  this,  but  he  will  find  it  out  if  he  inquires 
about  it;  and  he  will  be  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  fact  before 
we  have  done  with  this  division  of  our  subject. 

After  a few  days  some  heaving  of  the  flanks  will  be  added  to  the  cough  ; 
the  pulse  will  be  small,  hard,  frequent,  and  sometimes  irregular ; the 
mouth  hot;  the  root  of  the  horn  cold;  the  fsces  sometimes  hard  and 
black,  at  others  liquid  and  black,  and  then  very  foetid.  Presently 
afterwards,  that  of  w hich  we  have  to  speak  again  and  again,  is  observed 
— extreme  tenderness  along  the  spine,  and  particularly  over  the  loins. 

The  cough  becomes  more  frequent  and  convulsive,  and  a brown  or 
bloody  matter  runs  from  the  nostrils  and  mouth  ; the  eyes  are  swelled  and 
weeping;  the  patient  grinds  his  teeth;  there  is  frequent  spasmodic  con- 
traction about  the  nostrils  ; and  the  animal  rarely  lies  down,  or,  if  he  does, 
rises  again  immediately. 

The  eyes  soon  afterwards  become  uniisnally  dull ; the  pulse  remains 
small,  but  it  has  become  feeble  ; the  respiration  is  quicker ; the  flanks  are 
tucked  up  ; the  tenderness  on  the  loins  is  removed  ; insensibility  is  steal- 
ing over  the  frame ; and  the  feces  are  more  loaded  with  mucus,  and  more 
fmtid.  The  patient  moans  and  lows,  and  grinds  his  teeth  almost  inces- 
santly ; the  head  is  agitated  by  a convulsive  motion ; blood  tiegins  to 
mingle  with  the  ftcces : the  breath,  and  even  the  perspiration,  become 
offensive  ; and  the  beast  staggers  as  he  walks. 

1 Tumours  and  boils  now,  or  often  earlier,  appear  on  various  parts.  If 
they  are  to  come  forward,  the  sooner  they  rise  the  better,  for  much  de- 
pends on  what  becomes  of  them.  If  the  animal  has  sufficient  strength  for 
them  to  go  through  the  usual  process  of  suppuration,  although  the  slough- 
ing and  the  stench  may  be  greater  than  could  be  thought  possible,  the 
beast  will  have  a chance  to  recover  ; but  if  there  is  not  energy  to  bring  them 
forward — if  they  become  stationary — and,  most  assuredly,  if  they  recede 
and  disappear,  the  patient  will  die. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  most  unsatisfactory.  If  the  farmer 
could  be  brought  to  attend  more  to  this  cough  in  cattle, — if,  hero,  he  had 
recognised  the  violent  and  increasing  cough, — and,  although  he  had  not 
dreamed  of  murrain,  had  bled  and  physicked  the  beast  on  account  of  the 
cough,  the  disease  would  probably  have  been  arrested,  or  at  least  its  viru- 
lence would  have  abated. 

The  early  stage  even  of  murrain  is  one  of  fever,  and  the  treatment 
should  correspond  with  this — bleeding.  Physic  should  be  cautiously  yet 
not  timorously  resorted  to.  For  sedative  medicines  there  will  rarely  be 
room,  except  the  cough  should  continue.  Small  doses  of  purgative 
medicine,  with  more  of  the  aromatic  than  we  generally  add,  will  be 
serviceable,  ell'ectingthe  present  pur|iose,and  not  hastening  or  increasing  the 
debility  which  generally  is  at  hand  ; but  if  the  bowels  are  sufficiently  open, 
or  diarrhoea  should  threaten,  and  yet  symptoms  of  fever  should  be  apparent, 
no  purgative  must  be  given,  but  the  sedatives  should  be  mingled  with  some 
vegetable  tonic.  '1  he  peculiar  foetid  diarrhma  must  be  met  with  astrin- 
gents, mingled  also  with  vegetable  tonics.  In  combating  the  pustular 
and  sloughing  gangrenous  stage,  the  chloride  of  lime  will  be  the  best 
external  application;  while  a little  of  it  administered  with  the  other 
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medicines  inwardly  may  possibly  lessen  the  tendency  to  j'eneral  ilecompo- 
sitioii.  The  external  application  of  it  should  not  be  confined  to  tbe 
ulcerated  parts  alone,  but  it  should  be  plentifully  sprinkled  over  and 
about  the  beast ; and  tbe  infected  animal  should  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  sound  ones. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  malignant  distemper  which 
occasionally  appeared  in  former  times,  and  swept  away  almost  the  whole 
of  the  cattle  in  many  districts.  Those  which  do  exist  were  written  mostly 
by  physicians.  They  were  the  best  chroniclers,  certainly,  which  the  age 
afforded,  but  they  knew  little  about  cattle  either  in  sickness  or  health  ; and 
were  not  aware  how  little  many  of  the  principles  of  human  medicine 
apply  either  to  the  theory  or  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  cattle  ; and 
(most  to  be  lamented,  and  most  disgraceful  to  the  parties)  the  farmer 
would  not  furnish  the  physicians  with  suHicient  relations  of  the  symp- 
toms, but  purposely  misled  them,  because  they  had  recommended  to  the 
government  restrictions  with  regard  to  these  diseased  cattle  inconsistent 
with  the  inattention,  prejudice,  and  fatalism  of  the  owners. 

An  endeavour  will  here  be  made  to  supply  this  chasm  in  the  history  of 
cattle,  and  to  collect  a connected  account  of  these  devastations.  It  will  be 
useful  and  not  uninteresting  ns  a record,  and  it  will  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  yet  remains,  but,  fortunately  fur 
the  farmer  and  his  cuttle,  under  an  incomparably  milder  form. 

The  earliest  record  we  have  of  murrain  is  the  destruction  of  the  cattle 
of  tbe  Egyptians  (Exod.  ix.  2,  &c.) : ‘ If  thou  refuse  to  let  them  go, 
behold  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  tby  cattle  which  is  in  the  field ; 
there  shall  be  a very  grievous  murrain.  To-morrow  the  Lord  shall  do 
this  thing  in  the  land.  And  the  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the  morrow,  and 
all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died.’ 

During  the  siege  of  Troy  vast  numbers  of  the  cattle  of  the  Greeks,  and 
of  the  Greeks  themselves,  are  said  to  have  perished  by  a pestilence. 
Homer,  the  father  of  Grecian  poetry,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
about  900  years  before  Christ,  in  attributing  the  disorder  to  the  arrows 
of  Apollo,  might  have  meant  only  to  suggest  that  tbe  cause  of  these 
malignant  diseases  was  in  the  air : and  thus,  perhaps,  brutes  receive 
the  contagion  first,  because  their  sense  of  smell  is  more  acute  than  that  of 
the  human  being*. 

Hippocrates,  who  flourished  about  500  years  after  Homer,  and  is  the 
earliest  writer  on  medicine,  while  he  justly  ascribes  all  disorders  to 
divine  agency,  yet  combats  this  supernatural  and  judicial  interference,  as 
the  otfspring  of  superstition  and  hypocrisy  t- 

Plutarch  tells  us  that,  during  the  reign  of  Romulus,  a pestilence,  after 
destroying  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  cattle,  sivept  otf  many  of  the 
Romans  ; and  Livy,  speaking  of  another  visitation  of  the  pest,  says  that 
the  consuls  had  the  greater  difficulty  in  raising  their  recruits,  because  the 
plague  which  the  year  before  had  raged  among  the  horned  cattle  had 
then  broken  out  among  tbe  men  J. 

Virgil,  in  his  ‘ Georgies,’  by  very  far  the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems, 

- * /t’l,  vtuTit  xai  xtyixt 

'Autxo  irUT  mvTitri  IstAst 

BaAX, — lliufl,  lib.  i. 

On  males  and  dogs  tli'  infection  first  liegan, 

And  last  the  vengeful  arruws  fixed  in  man. — Pope. 

f no,  * Ii^nr  Nsrs. 

X Delectus  enusulibus  co  difiicilior  enit,  quoil  peslilentia  quie  priori  anno  in  boves 
ingruerat,  eo  vertcrat  in  humiaum  morbos. — Liv.  lib.  xli. 
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and  containing  many  good  agricultural  precepts,  which  modern  im- 
provements have  not  rendered  obnolete,  gives  a long  history  of  the 
murrain  us  it  devastated  some  of  the  Homan  farms*.  He  wrote  about 
50  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

• The  picture  ii  drawn  from  the  very  life,  aid  the  reader  will  forgive  the  length  of 
some  of  the  extracts. 

Hie  qiiondam  mnrho  cocU  miseranda  coorta  eit 
Tem]>e«tas,  totoque  autumni  ineanduit  s^stu, 

Kt  genus  omue  neci  pecudum  didit,  omne  feranim, 

Corrupitque  Ucua,  infecit  pabula  tabo. 

Nec  via  mortis  erat  simplex,  sed  ubi  ignea  venis 
Omnibus  acta  sitis  miscros  adduxerat  artus  ; 

Kursus  abundabat  fluidus  liquor;  omninque  iu  se  ' 

Ossa  mi&utatim  morbo  collapsatrahebat. 

Seepe  in  honoro  Deum  medio  stana  hoatia  ad  aram, 

Lanua  dum  nivea  circuradatur  iafula  vitta, 

Inter  cunctantei  cecidit  moribunda  ministroa. 

Aut  si  quam  ferro  mactaverat  ante  sacerdos ; 
lode  neque  imj>ositis  ardent  altaria  fibris, 

Nec  responsa  potest  consultus  reddere  votes ; 

Ac  vix  snppositi  tinguntur  sanguine  cultri, 

Summaque  jejuna  sanie  infuscatur  arena. 

Georg,  lib.  iii.  vcr.  478,  Ac. 
Here  from  the  viciou-i  air  and  sickly  skies 
A plague  did  on  the  dumb  creation  rise : 

IXihng  th’  autumnal  heats  th’  infection  grew, 

Tame  cattle  and  the  beasts  of  Nature  slew, 

Pois’ning  the  standing  lakes  and  pools  impure ; 

Nor  was  the  fuodful  grass  in  fields  secure. 

Strange  death  ! for,  when  the  thirsty  fire  had  drunk 
Their  vital  blood,  and  the  dry  nerves  were  shrunk. 

When  the  contracted  limbs  were  cramp'd,  ev’n  tlten 
A wot'rish  humour  swell'd  and  oosM  agen, 

Converting  into  bone  the  kindly  juice, 

Ordain’d  by  Nature  for  a better  use. 

The  victim  ox,  that  was  for  altars  prest, 

Trimm’d  with  white  ribbons  and  with  garlands  drest. 

Sunk  of  himself,  without  the  God's  command, 

Preventing  the  slow  sacrificers*  hand. 

Or,  by  the  holy  butcher  if  he  fell, 

Th’  inspected  enirniU  could  no  fates  foretell ; 

Nor  laid  on  altars,  did  pure  fi.ime3  arise  ; 

But  clouds  of  mnuld’ring  smoke  forbade  the  sacrifice. 

Scarcely  the  knife  was  redden'd  with  his  gore. 

Or  the  black  poison  staiuM  the  &.tudy  flour. — Dtytlen. 

It  would  seem  that  the  disease  assumed  in  that  part  of  Italy  the  character  which  it 
does  there,  and  on  the  continent  generally,  at  the  present  day,  much  uftener,  and  to  a 
greater  extent,  than  is  seen  in  our  country:  it  is  what  the  French  call  **  Fievre  pernicieux 
corbonculaire.'*  It  is  not  merely  that  inflammation  of  the  cellular  texture  beneath  the 
skin,  so  peculiarly  tl>e  disease  of  cattle,  which  causes  general  tenderness  wherever  the 
animal  is  touched,  aiul  pain  which  he  cannot  bear  when  he  is  pressed  on  the  loins;  but 
it  proceeds  to  the  formation  of  tumours,  carbuncles,  ulcers,  and  deix)kit  of  purulent  fluid 
everywhere.  When  the  animal  is  examined  after  death,  no  blood  follows  the  knife,  but  a 
yellow,  or  glaiiy,  and  pus-like  fluid;  and  this  not  only  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  but 
deep  between  the  muscles.  Even  during  life  there  is  a kind  of  bloodletsness,  and  the  knife 
must  penetrate  deeply  in  order  to  Hud  the  vital  fluid.  The  latter  |virt  of  the  above 
quotation  refers  to  this;  the  former  to  the  eflusions  either  in  the  thorax  or  abdomen, 
which  are  sometimes  found  on  examining  cattle  that  have  died  of  murrain : 

nine  lietis  vituU  vulgo  moriuntur  in  herbis, 

Kt  dulces  animas  plena  ad  pnesepia  reddunt. 

Hinccanibus  bUndis  rabies  veuit,  et  qnatit  o'gros 
Tussis  nnhela  sues,  ac  faucibus  angit  obcsls. 

Labitur  iufelix  studiorum,  atqueimmemor  herbm 
Victor  equus,  fuutesque  avextitur,  et  pede  terrain 

Crebro 
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Our  Dccountg  of  this  disease  are  now  few  and  meagre  for  many  a cen> 
tury.  In  the  year  376  after  Christ,  a murrain  broke  out  among  the  cattle 
over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  historian  is  Cardinal  Baronius,  who. 
either  deeply  imbued  with  (he  superstition  of  the  age,  or  scrupling  not  to 
support  a noble  cause  by  means  unwortliy  of  it.  says  that  * none  escaped 
but  such  as  were  marked  on  the  forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by 
which  miracle  many  people  were  converted  to  Christianity 

In  810  every  head  of  cattle  was  destroyed  in  the  Emperor  Charlemagne’s 
army,  and  also  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions  t.  In  1514, 
and  again  in  1599|,  the  Venetian  states  were  so  ravaged  by  it,  that  to 
Crebro  ferit : demiasa  aurei : ineertui  ibidem 
Hndor,  et  iUe  quidem  moritoris  frigiduii : aret 
Pellis.  et  ad  tactum  fractanti  dura 
Ha>c  ante  exitiiim  primis  dant  signa  diubtiii. 

Sin  in  proceasu  ccepit  cnidescere  morbns. 

Turn  vero  ardentea  oculi,  atque  attractua  ab  alto 
Spiritus  intenluro  gemitu  graris ; imaqua  longo 
Ilia  tinguitu  tendunt : it  naribut  atcr 
Sanguis,  et  obaessas  fauces  premit  aspera  lingua. 

Kcce  nutem  duro  fumans  sub  vomere  taurus 
Concklit,  et  tnixtmn  sptimis  totuU  ore  cruorem, 

Kxtrereosque  ciet  genutus : it  tristis  arator, 

Mcereiitem  abjungens  fiutema  morte  juveucuro, 

Atque  oi>erc  in  medio  deflxa  relinquit  aratro. 

Non  timbrap  altorum  nemonim,  non  mollia  pusiunt 
Praia  moveru  animtim,  non  qui  ]ier  suxa  volutns 
Purior  electro  campum  |>etit  amnia : at  ima 
Solvuntur  latera,  atque  oculos  stujtor  urguet  iueriea, 

Ad  terramquc  6uit  devexo  poudera  cervix. — 

Ctorg.  lib.  iii.  ver.  494^  &r. 
The  thriven  calves  in  meads  their  food  foruke, 

And  render  tbeir  sweet  louls  before  the  plenteous  rack. 

The  fawning  dog  runs  mad;  the  whwzing  awine 
With  eougbt  is  chok’d,  and  labours  from  the  chine : 

The  victor  horse,  forgetful  of  his  food. 

The  palm  renounces,  and  abhors  the  Hood. 

He  paws  tlie  ground,  and  on  his  hanging  cars 
A doubtful  sweat  in  clammy  drops  appears  : 

Parch’d  is  hit  hide,  and  rugged  are  his  hairs. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  of  this  young  ditv»ve  ; 

But  in  time’s  process,  when  his  pains  increase, 

He  rolls  his  mournful  eyes  ; he  dee[ily  groans 
With  patient  sobbing,  and  with  manly  mo.xns. 

He  heaves  for  breath;  which  from  his  Kings  supplier!, 

And  fetch’d  from  far,  distends  his  lab'iing  vide. 

To  his  rough  palate  his  dry  tongue  succeeds; 

And  ropy  gore  he  from  his  nostril  bleeds. 

The  steer  who  to  the  yoke  was  bred  to  bow 
(Studious  of  tilla^,  and  the  crooked  plough) 

Falls  down  and  dies ; and.  dying,  voidv  a flood 
Of  foamy  madness,  mix’d  with  clotted  blood. 

The  clown,  who  cursing  Providence,  repines, 

Hit  mournful  fellow  from  the  team  disjoins  ; 

With  many  a groan  forsakes  his  fruitless  care, 

And  in  th*  unfiabh'd  furrow  leaves  the  share. 

The  pining  steer  nor  shades  of  lofty  woods 
Nor  tiow’ry  meads,  can  ease,  nor  crystal  floods 
Roll’d  from  the  rock : hu  flabby  flanks  decrease  ; 

His  eyes  ore  settled  in  a stupid  {>eace  ; 

His  hulk  too  weighty  fur  his  thighs  is  grown  ; 

And  his  unwieldy  neck  hangs  drouiang  down. — Drtfden. 

* Layard,  on  the  Contagious  Distemper  among  Horne<l  Cattle,  p.  11. 
f Lancisi  de  Buvilla  Peste.  Part  III.  p.  1 10. 

X Rammazini  de  Contagiosa  Bourn  Epidemia.  Ed.  liond.  1717,  p.  456. 
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prevent  the  supposed  ill  consequences  of  eatini;  the  flesh  of  tainted  beasts, 
as  well  as  to  save  the  little  remnant  of  cattle  that  was  left,  all  beef  and 
veal  were  forbidden  by  the  senate  to  be  eaten  throug^hout  their  state. 

The  Journal  det  Savant  for  1682  contains  an  account  of  an  epidemic 
which  destroyed  a f^at  number  of  cattle  in  most  of  the  provinces  of 
France.  The  history  of  its  symptoms  shows  how  little  was  then  known 
of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  or  how  careless  were  the  examinations  that  were 
made  even  by  scientific  men,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enlif^htening  the  pub- 
lic. The  animals  ate  and  worked  as  usual  until  they  fell  dead  in  a 
moment.  The  explanation  of  this  is  a little  marvellous,  and  does  not 
quite  a^ree  with  the  previous  story.  * A violet -coloured  vesicle  is  found 
under  the  tongue,  on  which  an  eschar  or  scab  forms  in  live  or  six  hours, 
and  on  the  falliiipr  of  the  eschar,  the  animal  dies ; and  when  he  was 
opened,  the  intestines  were  in  a slate  of  gang^rene,  and  so  was  the  tongue, 
for  it  often  fell  to  pieces.’  This  was  the  g:luss-anlhrax,  or  blain  which  has 
been  already  described,  but  of  a very  malignant  character,  and  associated 
with  murrain,  as  it  is  now  sometimes  found  to  be  ; but  the  marvellous 
story  of  the  animal  dropping  all  at  once  betrays  inattention  or  ignorance, 
or  both,  and  makes  us  a little  cautious  how  we  implicitly  trust  to  the  re- 
cords of  those  times.  The  practitioners  of  that  day  had,  however,  a 
glimpse  of  the  mode  of  treatment  on  which  alone  the  slightest  depend- 
ence can  be  placed,  for  they  rubbed  the  part  (the  vesicle  under  the  tongue) 
with  a piece  of  silver,  until  it  bled,  and  then  they  washed  the  wound  with 
vinegar,  well  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt. 

It  was  ill  1711  that  the  epidemics  commenced,  which,  although  some- 
times suspending  their  ravages  for  a few  years,  or  rather  visiting  new  dis- 
tricts when  they  ceased  to  desolate  others,  continued  to  be  objects  of  terror 
until  the  establishment  of  veterinary  schools. 

The  origin  of  the  epidemic  of  1711  seems  to  be  clearly  traced*.  Some 
cattle-merchants  were  importing,  according  to  their  annual  custom,  beasts 
from  Dalmatia,  which  were  in  request  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  One  of 
these  oxen  being  taken  ill,  and  straying  from  the  herd,  was  abandoned  by 
the  merchants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Padua.  A servant  of  the  canon 
of  Padua  found  him,  and,  whether  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
master  does  not  appear,  took  possession  of  him,  and  put  him  into  a cow- 
house among  others  that  were  perfectly  well.  In  a few  days  he  died  ; but 
not  until  he  liad  infected  every  beast ; and  so  surely  that  they  all  perished 
except  one,  in  whose  neck  setons  hud  been  placedt.  The  contagious  nature 
of  the  disease  (for  the  contagiousness  of  true  murrain  cannot  for  a mo- 
ment he  doubted),  finding  a ton  powerful  auxiliary  in  some  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmosphere  at  that  time,  the  malady  quickly  spread  through  the 
whole  Venetian  territory. 

Two  Italian  physicians,  Rammazini  and  Lancisi,  have  left  us  mure  in- 
telligible and  consistent  accounts  of  it  than  we  have  of  any  of  the  epi- 
demics which  speedily  followed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  of  those 
that  occurred  in  our  own  country  nearly  half  a century  afterwards. 

By  giving  a short  sketch  of  it  as  it  appeared  in  I taly,  there  will  be  less 
occasion  to  dilate  on  the  succeeding  epidemics  of  the  Continent.  It  com- 
menced with  a shivering  fit,  followed  by  unnatural  heat,  extreme  thirst, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  general  debility.  A thick  mucous  discharge 
from  the  nose  and  mouth  speedily  succeeded,  attended  by  a very  un- 

• V'iil.  Rammaxiiii  et  Laiicisi. 

+ clu  Cuutdf-iasa  Eniilcmia,  n.  456.  Sec  atso  llira  on  the  Mortulity  of 

Uomnl  CoUte,  p.  10.  ^ 
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pleasant  smell.  There  were  twitchin^s  of  various  parts  of  the  frame ; 
frequent  fetid  and  bloody  ejections ; and  the  appetite  and  rumination 
ceased.  On  the  filth  day  there  was  a pustular  eruption  in  the  mouth, 
which  covered  the  toofrue  and  the  pharynx  ; and  abscesses  followed,  and 
the  hones  beneath  quickly  became  carious.  The  cattle  died  generally  on 
or  about  the  fifth  or  ninth  day. 

The  hair  usually  came  partly  or  entirely  off.  If  after  the  fall  of  the 
hair,  the  skin  became  firmer;  or  if  the  disease  attacked  the  legs  or  thighs, 
and  there  were  swellings  of  the  joints,  or  about  the  limbs,  and  which  almost 
prevented  the  motion  of  the  animal,  he  generally  recovered.  Cows  that 
gave  milk  often  survived,  but  their  calves  uniformly  perished. 

On  examination  after  death,  hydatids  were  found  in  the  brain  and 
lungs;  and  it  was  said  that  they  contained  an  infectious  gas  that  could 
scarcely  be  endured.  If  this  were  the  case,  they  were  vesicles  formed  by 
the  extravasated  air  in  the  process  of  decomposition,  and  not  hydatids. 
Ulcers  were  found  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  gangrene  in  the  intes- 
tines. The  third  stomach  always  contained  a hard,  black,  infectious  mass, 
which  adhered  to  the  lining  membrane,  and  could  scarcely  be  separated 
from  it. 

Liancisi  says,  that  he  found  no  medicine  eflectital  against  this  com- 
plaint. Setons  and  the  actual  cautery  were  sometimes  serviceable.  Rain- 
mazini  fully  confirms  thi.s,  and  says  that  the  cattle  in  which  either  setons 
or  the  cautery,  or  natural  tumours  and  ulcerations  had  produced  a copious 
discharge  of  thick,  purulent  and  fetid  matter,  were  the  only  ones  that 
escaped  *. 

The  pest  was  soon  propagated  over  the  greater  part  of  Italy.  It  ap- 
peared in  Milan,  under  even  a more  virulent  character  than  it  had  assumed 
in  the  Venetian  States ; and  when  it  reached  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  it  had 
so  fearfully  acquired  strength  as  it  proceeded,  that  it  was  the  prevalent 
opinion  among  the  best-informed  persons  in  the  duchy,  that  the  whole 
species  of  horned  cattle  would  quickly  become  extinct.  As  it  travelled 
it  selected  other  victims;  horses,  deer,  swine,  and  domestic  poultry  of 
every  kind  were  attacked  by  it. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  most  absurd  ideas  were  entertained  of  its 
nature  and  cause.  Many  of  the  beasts  that  had  died  in  tiie  preceding 
year  had  not  been  buried  deep  enough,  and  clouds  of  hornets  hail  bur- 
rowed down  to  them,  and  fed  on  the  putrid  flesh.  It  was  confidently 
affirmed  that  a great  pro|K>rtinn  of  the  cases  of  murrain  might  be  traced 
to  the  empoisoned  sting  of  these  hornets.  Some  persons  pretended  to 
find  the  black  stings  of  these  winged  insects  in  ditferent  parts  of  the 
animals  t. 

In  1714  it  reached  Piedmont,  still  apparently  increasing  in  malignity. 
According  to  Fantoni,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Turin,  more  than  seventy 
thousand  cattle  perished  in  that  little  territory  J. 

From  Piedmont,  it  easily  found  its  way  into  France.  All  the  provinces 
of  the  south  of  France,  and  bordering  on  Germany,  were  devastated  by 
it.  And  now  its  progress  was  rapid  and  murderous  to  a fearful  degree  ; 
for  before  the  end  of  the  year,  it  had  reached  Rrabant  and  Holland,  in  the 
latter  of  which  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  cattle  perished  ; and 
it  had  crossed  the  channel  to  England,  where  it  was  as  destructive  us 
on  the  Continent : but  of  its  history  and  specific  character  in  Britain 
there  is  nut  any  authentic  record. 

The  disease  afterwards  began  to  exhibit  new  symptoms.  If  it  first 
* Vid.  Rammaxini,  et  Laaciai  in  loc.  f Huxtnl  lyArboval  (Typhuaj, 
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attackei)  the  membrane  nf  the  nose  it  sometimes  confined  its  virulence  to 
that  and  the  neiubbonring  parts,  and  the  malady  assumed  the  precise 
form  of  malignant  acute  glanders.  The  septum  was  ulcerated  through 
and  through,  and  the  horse  and  the  ox  ilied,  in  consequence  of  the  local 
mischief  there  done,  and  the  constitutional  irritation  consequent  upon 
it,  without  determination  of  the  malignant  principle  to  any  other  part. 

If  the  first  attack  was  on  the  alimentary  canal  there  the  fury  of  the 
disease  was  expended,  and  the  animal  was  destroyed  hy  dysentery:  if  the 
membrane  of  the  mouth  was  airected,  it  was  soon  covcreil  by  tumours,  of 
greater  or  less  size,  and  many  of  them  running  on  to  ulceration. 

The  extensive  ravages  of  murrain  seemed  now  f<ir  awhile  to  cease  ; 
but  it  frequently  appeared  in  certain  districts,  coiifiiiing  itself  to  them,  but 
being  there  murderous  enough,  and  exciting  the  too  well-grounded  fear 
that  it  would  break  out  again,  clothed  with  all  its  terrors. 

In  1731,  the  epidemic  of  1682  seemed  to  return.  Glossanthrax,  or 
blain,  of  a malignant  character,  was  prevalent  in  many  of  the  provinces 
of  France,  and  very  fatal  there. 

The  vesicle  formed  most  rapidly,  and,  if  neglected,  siifibcaled  the 
animal  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours;  or,  if  tlic  vesicle  broke,  it  was 
succeeded  by  a chaiicrous  ulcer,  far  more  corroding  than  chancres  gene- 
rally are,  and  which,  destroying  the  tongue  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth,  produced  the  death  of  the  animal.  The  incomprehensible  story 
was  again  revived  (there  were  no  veterinary  surgeons  yet),  that  the  beast 
continued  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  appear  well,  until  the  tongue  fell 
piecemeal  from  the  mouth. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  the  same'  as  in  1682,  and 
it  fared  even  worse  with  the  horse  than  it  did  with  the  ox. 

In  1743  an<l  1744,  it  appeared  again,  with  increased  fury,  in  the  north 
of  France,  and  great  part  of  Germany. 

In  1745,  it  laid  Holland  waste  a second  time.  More  than  200,000 
cattle  now  perished.  In  the  same  year,  it  again  found  its  way  to  the 
coast  of  Britain.  It  seems  to  have  been  clearly  brought  to  us  fntm  Hol- 
land, although  there  arc  two  versions  of  the  story.  Dr.  Mortimer  says 
that  it  was  imported  by  means  of  two  white  calves  which  a farmer  at 
Poplar  sent  fur,  in  order  to  cross  his  own  breed  ; and  that  it  spread  into 
Berkshire  by  means  of  two  cows  that  were  brought  out  of  Essex.  The 
other  aextount  is,  that  one  of  our  tanners  bought  a parcel  of  distempered 
hides  in  Zealand,  and  which  were  forbidden  to  be  sold  there,  and  shoidd 
have  been  buried,  and  so  transplanted  this  dreadful  disease  among  us. 
“ Thus  by  one  man’s  unlawful  gain,”  says  Dr.  Layard,  ‘‘  if  by  this  way 
it  was  conveyed,  the  luin  of  many  graziers  and  farmers  was  efl’ccictl.”  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  pest  first  appeared  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  river,  and 
that  thence  it  gradually  spread  through  Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  and  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom. 

For  more  than  twelve  years  it  continued  to  lay  waste  the  country.  The 
number  of  beasts  that  were  actually  destroyed  by  it  was  not,  and  perhaps 
could  not,  be  ascertained  ; but,  in  the  third  year  of  the  plague,  when  the 
government  had  so  seriously  taken  up  the  matter  as  to  order  that  every 
beast  that  exhibited  the  slightest  marks  of  infection  should  be  destroyed, 
a remuneration  being  made  to  the  owner,  no  fewer  than  80, QUO  cattle  w ere 
slaughtered,  besides  tho.se  which  died  of  the  di.sease,  and  which  formed, 
according  to  the  narration  of  one  of  the  commi.ssioners,  nearly  double 
that  number.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  plague  they  were  destroyed  at 
the  rate  of  7000  per  month,  until,  from  the  numerous  impositions  that 
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were  practised,  this  portion  of  tlie  preventive  regulations  was  sus- 
pended. 

In  the  year  1747,  more  than  40,000  cattle  died  in  Nottinghamshire  and 
Leicestershire,  and  in  Cheshire  30,000  died  in  about  half  a year. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  arc  best  described  by  Drs.  Brocklesby 
and  Hird,  who,  with  many  other  medical  men,  exerted  themselves  in  the 
most  praiseworthy  maimer  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  methotl  of  cure,  or 
the  prevention,  at  least,  of  this  dreadful  malady.  Dr.  Layard’s  work  is 
the  most  laboured  performance ; but  he  drew  too  much  from  Hippocrates, 
and  Sydenham,  and  Aldrovandus,  and  Arctanis,  and  gives  us  far  too  little 
of  the  result  of  his  own  observation. 

The  disease  generally  commenced  with  a dry,  short,  husky  cough,  as  it 
does  at  the  present  day;  but,  as  cattle  are  very  subject  to  boose,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  spring  and  full,  this,  although  it  continued  without  any 
other  symptoms  for  eight  or  ten  days,  was  generally  overlooked.  At 
length  the  coat  began  to  appear  unhealthy ; the  eyes  were  heavy ; 
rumination  ceased;  the  animal  refused  all  food  and  drink;  the  milk 
began  to  decrease  ; it  acquired  an  unpleasant  taste ; it  became  yellow,  and 
soon  afterwards  dried  up. 

These  were  precursory  symptoms.  The  real  and  serious  attack  of  the 
disease  was  a shivering  ht,  succeeded  by  an  intense  heat  and  uncertain 
remi.ssions.  The  eyes  became  more  heavy  and  dejected,  and  the  conjunc- 
tiva inflamed.  The  cough  was  now  more  violent,  and  respiration  so 
diflicult  that  the  animals  seemed  to  struggle  and  pant  for  breath. 

A swelling  became  visible  externally  about  the  glands  of  the  throat, 
which,  in  some  cases,  became  so  large  ns  to  threaten  immediate  suffocation. 
The  tongue  and  internal  part  of  the  mouth  were  hot  and  slimy ; the  head 
hung  down ; the  ears  drooped  ; there  was  an  unusual  listicssness  and 
unwillingness  to  stir;  a choice  of  solitude;  a separation  from  the  rest 
of  the  herd ; and  an  evident  dislike  of  being,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
disturbed. 

The  bowels  were  at  first  costive,  but  looseness  succeeded  in  le.ss  than 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  shivering  fit.  The  excrement  was  at  first 
green,  watery,  and  intolerably  fcctid  ; but  it  afterwards  altered  to  a viscid 
slimy  matter.  The  purging  continued,  in  fatal  cases,  through  the  whole 
of  the  disease ; in  those  that  recovered,  it  began  to  abate  about  the  seventh 
day.  The  existence  of  this  Inosene.ss  for  a while  was  necessary  to  the 
favourable  termination  of  the  disease  ; for  all  in  whom  it  did  nut  appear 
within  a few  days  after  the  shivering  fit  died. 

A considerable  foetid  discharge  proceeded  in  every  case  from  the  nos- 
trils, and,  in  some  instances,  from  the  eyes  and  mouth.  It  was  thinner, 
and  of  a more  serous  nature  in  the  animals  which  died  of  the  distemper; 
but  more  consistent  and  better  digested  in  those  that  recoveretl. 

If  the  disease  terminated  fortunately,  the  inner  surface  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  glands  of  the  throat  continued  to  have  a healthy,  inflammatory  blush, 
without  any  tendency  to  gangrene  or  mortification,  internal  ulceration  was 
generally  regarded  as  a most  unfavourable  symptom  ; hut  if  the  external 
swellings,  whether  of  a greater  or  less  size,  which  usually  appeared, 
aliout  the  third  nr  fourth  day,  broke,  and  discharged  a great  quantity  of 
stinking  purulent  matter,  the  beast  usually  did  well,  although  the  ulcers 
occasionally  spread  to  a most  fearful  degree,  and  were  always  very  ditTicult 
to  heal.  Most  of  the  beasts  had  a universal  emphysema,  or  crackling 
under  the  skin,  and  this  in  some  proceeded  to  a very  strange  and  curious 
extent. 

The  continuance  of  the  disease  was  very  uncertain.  Some  died  almost 
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suddenly ; in  others,  inflammation  of  the  brain  seemed  to  come  rapidly 
on,  and  the  cattle  became  so  furious  and  dan;rerous,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  destroy  them.  Most  died  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  and  very  few 
lived  on  to  the  eleventh.  The  approach  of  death  was  usually  indicated 
by  the  mouth  becoming  cold,  the  breath  foetid  and  cadaverous,  the  eyes 
sunk  in  their  orbits,  the  skin  tense  and  clinging  to  the  bones,  and  especially 
the  horns  and  teals  becoming  intensely  cold. 

The  recovery  was  generally  very  rapid.  On  one  day  a beast  appeared 
in  extreme  distress,  with  every  symptom  urgent,  and  in  less  than  four-and- 
twenty  hours  rumination  had  returned,  the  milk  flowed  free,  and  of  its 
natural  colour,  and  she  turned  to  the  crib  with  some  degree  of  appetite. 

On  dissection  the  paunch  was  always  found  very  much  distended  with 
food.  In  the  second  stomach  there  was  nothing  unusual ; but  on  the 
third  being  cut  into,  there  generally  flowed  from  it  a great  quantity  of  thin 
greenish  water,  of  a most  offensive  smell.  The  fourth  stomach  exhibited 
marks  of  inflammation,  sometimes  running  on  to  gangrene.  The  intes- 
tines had  patches  of  inflammation,  or  gangrene  ; but  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
and  the  kidneys  were  scarcely  affected.  The  lungs  exhibited  traces  of  the 
iutensesl  inflammation ; they  were  usually  congested  with  blood,  while 
purulent  matter  ran  from  every  part  of  the  bronchi. 

The  disease  was  evidently  epidemic.  It  would  cease,  in  a great  degree, 
towards  the  approach  of  summer.  During  one  or  two  .summers,  in  the 
twelve  years  that  it  raged,  it  seemed  to  have  altogether  disappeared ; but 
at  the  approach  of  winter  it  broke  out  afresh,  sometimes  in  districts,  the 
cattle  of  which  it  had  previously  thinned  ; at  other  limes,  in  places  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  its  fury,  and  very  distant  from  those  in  which  it  had 
seemed  gradually  to  die  away.  It  prevailed  most  generally  and  was  most 
fatal  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  winter.  February  and  sometimes 
March  were  destructive  months.  There  was  also  a strange  caprice  about 
it.  It  would  select  its  victims  here  and  there.  It  would  carry  off  half  the 
cattle  in  every  dairy  round  a certain  farm,  and  not  touch  a single  beast  there  ; 
but  six  months  afterwards,  it  would  return,  and  pounce  upon  this  privileged 
spot,  and  not  leave  one  animal  alive.  There  were  other  instances  in  w Inch, 
nithuugh  it  attacked  the  cattle  on  a certain  farm,  it  readily  yielded  to  the 
)iower  of  medicine,  or  to  that  of  nature,  and  not  one  in  a dozen  was  lost ; 
while  on  a contiguous  farm,  the  soil,  the  produce,  and  the  management 
being  apparently  the  same,  not  one  in  a dozen  was  saved.  Its  virulence 
evidently  depended  on  some  my.slerious  atmospheric  agency. 

Was  it  contagious  as  well  as  epidemic?  Tliis  seems  to  have  been 
taken  for  granted  by  every  one  who  had  opportunity  of  observing  the 
di.sease ; and  on  this  were  founded  the  orders  in  council  fur  the  non- 
removal  of  infected  beasts,  the  slaughter  of  them,  and  their  burial  within 
three  hours  after  death. 

That  it  was  communicable  by  immediate,  contact  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  The  history  of  its  introduction  into  Padua,  and  its  propagation 
through  the  neighbouring  territory,  were  sulBcient  proofs  of  this.  That 
it  iniglit  Ire  communicated  in  a more  indirect  way,  by  the  contact  of  the 
person  nr  thing  that  had  been  near  or  had  touched  the  deceased  animal, 
was  probable  enough,  and  there  were  said  to  have  been  numerous  instances 
of  it ; but,  as  is  natural  in  these  cases,  the  public  were  a great  deal 
more  frightened  about  the  mailer  than  the  real  danger  would  Justify. 

The  disease  had  far  more  of  an  epidemic  than  of  a contagious  character 
about  it;  and  all  that  was  really  necessary,  or  could  be  of  avail  in  those 
cases,  (and  in  the  same  disease,  when  it  appears  in  the  present  day,)  was 
lo  remove  the  infected  animal  from  all  possible  contact  with  others  as  soon 
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as  possible  ; to  destroy  all  the  litter  and  forage  which  was  left  behind  ; to 
burn  the  less  valuable  harness  or  utensils;  to  scour  the  place  well  with 
chloride  of  lime  ; and  to  forbid  those  who  attended  on  the  sick  beasts  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  healthy  ones. 

The  contagion  would  now  be  limited  in  virulence  and  extent ; and,  in 
many  cases,  it  would  be  altogether  destroyed  by  the  plentiful  use  of  the 
chloride  of  lime. 

It  was  also  very  proper  to  have  the  carcases  buried  as  soon  as  possible. 
After  such  diseases  the  body  runs  to  decomposition  very  rapidly,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  a mass  of  putrid  matter  cannot  at  any  time  be  conducive 
to  health. 

As  to  the  using  for  human  fond  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  had  died 
of  such  a disease,  common  decency  would  forbid  it.  The  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  had  perished  by  any  disease  from  being 
eaten,  is  a very  proper  one ; for  it  is  impossible  to  say,  however  strong 
may  be  the  antiseptic  power  of  the  stomach,  or  the  power  of  converting 
a semiputrid  matter  into  wholesome  nutriment,  that  injurious  efl'ects 
might  not  be  produced  on  constitutions  debilitated,  or  predisposed  to 
disease. 

There  were  stories  of  pigs,  and  dogs,  and  ducks  having  perished  in 
consequence  of  eating  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  had  died  of  murrain  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Brocklesby  relates  a story  of  a countryman 
who  had  often  solicited  a butcher  to  give  him  a beef-steak  : at  length  the 
butcher,  tired  with  the  fellow’s  importunities,  determined  to  satisfy  his 
desire,  and  presented  him  with  a large  slice  of  meat  from  a beast  that  had 
died  of  murrain.  The  clown  was  thankful  enough,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  returned  with  fresh  solicitations  fur  such  another  steak.  After  three 
weeks  had  elapsed,  the  man  was  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  and  was 
apparently  in  perfect  health ; but  he  certainly  did  not  know  what  kind 
of  meat  he  had  eaten. 

Inoculation  for  this  di.sease  was  tried  by  some  celebrated  agriculturists, 
and  particularly  by  Sir  William  St.  Quentin,  of  Scrampton,  in  Yorkshire. 
Eight  calves  were  inoculated ; seven  of  which  had  the  distemper  and 
recovered,  and  were  afterwards  turned  into  a herd  of  infected  cattle, 
without  being  diseased  a second  time. 

He  likewise  inoculated  an  old  ox,  which  had  the  distemper  from  inocu- 
lation and  recovered.  This  beast  was  afterwards  turned  into  a herd  of 
infected  cattle,  and  continued  in  the  pasture  with  them  until  they  were 
all  dead  ; he  was  then  put  with  another  herd  of  infected  cattle,  but 
still  he  escaped. 

Dr.  Layard  produces  some  singular  testimonies  to  this  elTect.  He 
s)>eaks  of  one  farmer  who  had  eight  cows  that  survived  the  distemper  in 
1746,  and  which,  when  the  disease  was  again  among  his  stock  in  1749, 
1755,  and  1756,  were  in  the  midst  of  the  sick  cuttle,  lay  with  them  in  the 
same  barns,  ate  of  the  same  fodder,  and  even  of  such  as  the  distempered 
beasts  had  left  and  slavered  upon,  drank  after  them,  and  constantly 
received  their  breath  and  steam,  without  being  in  the  least  affected.  The 
farmers  were  so  assured  of  this,  that  they  were  always  ready  to  give  an 
advanced  price  for  those  who  recovered. 

By  order  of  council,  boards  of  health  were  established  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  They  had  instructions  to  prevent  the  sale  or  removal  of 
cattle  from  one  district  to  another ; to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  healthy  and  inliected  parts  of  the  country ; to  kill  every  beast  that 
they  deemed  to  be  infected,  and  to  see  that  every  beast  that  died  was 
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immediately  buried.  They  were  likewise  charged  with  the  institution  of 
certain  means  of  cure,  and  more  particularly  of  prevention.*  j 

* Ab  a matter  of  curiosity,  ve  put  upon  record,  the  first  legislative  enactment  on  such 
a matter* 

First  Commission,  March  12th,  1745. 

His  Majest)'  being  desirous  of  doing  all  in  his  power  to  put  a stop  tu  the  spreatling  of 
the  said  distemper,  has  thought  it  fit,  by  and  with  tlie  advice  of  his  privy  cotuicil  (who 
have  consulted  physicians  and  surgeons  thereupon,  and  they  have  given  it  as  their  opinion 
that  all  the  methods  of  cure,  which  have  been  put  in  practice  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
have  proved  sounsucccuful,  that  they  have  rather  contributed  to  propagate  tlian  stop  the 
infection ; fur  while  means  have  been  using  to  save  the  sick,  the  disease  spread  amongst 
the  sound,  and  is  increasing  more  and  more,  iu  proportion  to  the  number  seized  with  it)^ 
to  make  and  establish  the  rules  and  regulations  following,  which  his  Majesty  does,  by 
this  order  of  hit  privy  council,  requiring  and  commanding  all  his  subjects,  in  the  several 
counties,  cities,  towns,  corjiorations,  an<l  parishes,  and  all  parts  of  bis  realm,  strictly  to 
pursue  and  observe,  during  his  royal  pleasure. 

First.  That  all  cowkeejierB,  farmers,  and  owners  of  any  of  the  said  several  sorts  of 
cattle,  in  any  place  where  the  said  distemper  has  appeared,  or  shall  hereafter  appear,  do, 
as  soon  us  any  of  the  said  cattle  shall  appear  to  have  any  signs  or  marks  of  the  said 
distemper,  immediately  remove  such  cattle  to  some  place  distant  from  the  rest,  and  cause 
the  same  to  be  shot,  or  otherwise  killed,  with  as  little  effusion  of  blood  as  may  l;e,  and 
the  bodies  to  be  immediately  buried,  with  the  skin  and  horns  on,  at  least  four  feet  in 
depth  above  the  body  of  the  beast  so  buried,  having  first  cut  and  slashed  tlie  hides 
thereof  from  head  to  tail,  and  quite  round  the  body,  so  as  to  render  them  of  no  use. 

Secondly.  That  they  do  cause  all  the  hay,  which  such  infected  cattle  have  breathed 
upon,  and  all  the  hay,  straw,  or  litter  that  they  have  touched  or  been  near,  to  be  forthwith 
removed  and  burned  ; and  Utat  no  person  who  shall  attend  any  infected  cattle,  shall  go 
near  the  sound  ones  in  the  same  clothes. 

Thirdly.  That  they  do  cause  the  houses,  or  buildings,  where  such  infected  cattle  have 
stood,  to  be  cleared  from  all  dung  and  filth,  and  wet  gunpowder,  pitch,  tar,  or  brimstone, 
to  be  burnt  or  fired  in  several  parts  of  such  buildings,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  the 
■moke  as  much  as  possible ; and  that  the  same  be  afterwards  frequently  washed  with 
vinegar  and  warm  water ; and  that  no  sound  catUs  be  put  therein  for  two  months  at 
least. 

Fourthly.  That  they  do  not  suffer  any  of  their  cattle  that  shall  have  recovered  from 
he  said  distemper  before  the  notification  of  this  order,  to  be  brought  amongst  the  sound 
cattle,  until  they  shall  have  lieen  kept  separate  a month  at  least,  and  until  they  shall 
have  been  well  curried  and  washed  with  vinegar  and  warm  water. 

Fifthly.  That  no  person  whatsoever  do  buy,  sell,  or  expose  for  sale,  the  milk,  or  any 
part  of  the  flesh  or  entrails  of  any  such  infected  cattle;  or  feed,  or  cause  to  be  fed,  any 
bog,  calf,  lamti,  or  any  other  animal  therewith ; or  drive,  or  cause  to  be  drove,  any  such 
infected  cattle  to  any  fair  or  market,  either  in  or  out  of  the  county  where  the  said  cattle 
now  are,  or  to  or  from  any  place  whatsoever,  out  of  their  own  tesi>ective  ground  whilu 
they  are  so  distempered. 

Sixthly.  That  no  person  do  drive  or  remove  any  of  the  said  torts  of  cattle,  whether 
infected  or  not  infected,  from  any  form  or  ground,  where  any  such  infected  cattle  are,  or 
■hall  have  been,  within  the  space  of  one  month  before  such  removal. 

Seventhly.  That  as  soon  as  the  distemper  shall  appear  in  or  amongst  any  of  the  said 
sorts  of  cattle  of  any  cowkeepers,  farmers,  or  other  persons,  they  do  immediately  give 
notice  thereof  to  (he  constable  of  the  town  or  parish,  and  also  to  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  of  the  parish  or  place  where  such  infected  cattle  shall  be,  of  the  appearance  of 
such  infection,  or  to  any  inspector  to  be  appointed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
district  where  such  parish  or  jilace  shall  be,  pursuant  to  the  directions  hereinafter  given, 
to  the  end  that  the  said  officers  may  bs  the  better  enabled  to  do  their  duty,  according  to 
the  directions  hereinafter  mentioned. 

That  no  person  do  presume  to  obstruct  any  constable,  churchwarden,  or  overseer  of  the 
poor,  or  other  {ienion,to  be  apjxiinted  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  to  assist  in  the  executioa 
of  the  powers  or  directions  given,  or  to  be  given,  in  pursuance  of  this  onler. 

That  whosoever  shall  dkoliey  these  said  ntles,  orders,  or  regulations  shall  be  strictly 
prosecuted  fur  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  said  act. 

And  his  ^llajesty  doth  further  strictly  command  all  constables,  churchwardens,  and 
overscerM  of  the  poor,  and  such  inspectors,  if  any  shall  be  appointed  as  aforesaid,  as  soon 
as  they  shall  know,  or  be  informed,  that  any  of  the  said  sorts  of  cattle,  within  their 
respective  districts,  are  infected,  to  go  to,  and  take  an  exact  account  of  the  number  and 
sorts  of  such  cattlo  in  the  possession  of  any  person,  distinguishing  the  infected  from  such 
at  sts  not  so,  and  to  repeat  those  occouuts  weekly ; and  to  see  that  the  infected  be  shot, 
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--  They  were  composed  of  some  of  the  majipstrales  of  the  district,  and 
of  physicians  who  very  handsomely  proffered  their  gratuitous  services; 
and  they  laboured  twelve  years,  and  with  so  little  avail,  that  at  length,  as 
it  were,  by  a simultaneous  act  they  dissolved  themselves.  They  could 
discover  no  preventive — no  cure  for  the  disease,  and  the  restrictions  with 
regard  to  the  sale  or  removal  of  cattle,  and  communication  between  dif- 
ferent districts  were  so  frequently  evaded,  that  it  was  either  impossible  or 
impolitic  to  levy  the  penalties. 

There  was  so  much  caprice  about  the  disease,  and  beasts  so  often 
recovered  after  all  hope  had  seemed  to  have  passed  away,  that  the  farmers 
resisted  the  slaughtering  of  their  cattle,  or  concealed  them  when  they 
were  sick  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  ridicule  of  the  competence  of  these 
judges,  they  brought  all  their  old  and  worn-out  animals,  or  those  that 
were  ill  of  totally  different  complaints,  and  had  them  destroyed,  and 
claimed  the  remuneration  which  the  government  allowed  fur  those  that 
were  infected  with  murrain. 

Of  the  propriety,  however,  of  this  bonus  for  the  destruction  of  infected 
cattle,  there  cannot  be  a doubt;  for  there  were  numerous  instances  in 
which  those  who  began  to  kill  the  sick  as  soon  as  the  distemper  appeared 
among  their  cattle,  lost  very  few  ; but  others,  who  would  kill  none  until 
their  own  fully  had  made  them  wiser,*  did  not  save  more  than  one  out 
of  ten. 

As  to  the  more  strictly  medical  part  of  the  affair,  there  were  such  con- 
tradictory opinions  among  these  scientific  men — .some  maintaining  that  it 
was  an  inflammatory  fever,  and  others  that  it  was  a bilious  fever,  and 
each  defending  his  theory  with  so  much  warmth  and  obstinacy,  that  the 
simple  farmer  was  first  puzzled  and  then  disgusted  ; and  there  were  also 
such  different  modes  of  treatment  recommended, — drugs  both  for  pre- 
vention and  cure,  which  either  had  never  been  used  for  the  diseases  of 
cattle,  or  had  been  proved,  even  by  the  beasl-Iceches  of  the  day,  to  be 
perfectly  inert  in  the  ruminant ; and  all  evidently  founded  on  conjecture 
and  hypothesis,  and  borrowing  nothing  from  experience,  that,  in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Davies,  “ the  graziers  found  more  recover  when  left  to 
themselves,  than  when  tampered  with,  and  that  nature  was  a better  director 
than  an  officious  pretender.”  Dr.  Layard  gives  a very  curious  account 
of  the  matter.  “ Disappointed  in  their  hopes  from  regular  practitioners 
of  physic,  they  (the  farmers)  despised  all  regular  methods,  and  ran  head- 
long afler  such  remedies  us  were  at  once  to  remove  every  complaint,  and 
were  honoured  by  the  authors  with  the.  ever-recommending  title  of 
Infallibles.  Nor  were  these  remedies  more  efficacious  : tar  water,  Bate- 

or  otherwise  killed,  as  aforesaid,  removed,  and  buried,  according  to  the  beforementioned 
rule;  and  that  ull  that  the  other  heforeinentioned  rules,  orders,  and  regulations,  and  such 
direclious  na  hliall  be  given  by  the  said  justices,  he  {ninctually  performed  and  obeyed. 

And  for  the  encouragement  of  the  owners  of  such  infectorl  cattle,  his  Majesty  doth 
hereby  promise,  that  they  shall  lie  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  for  every 
such  infected  beast  as  shall  lie  killed  according  to  these  rules,  immediately  afler  the 
afTection  shall  appear  upon  them,  one  moiety,  or  half  the  value  of  his  stich  cattle,  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  for  each  of  the  said  sorts,  excepting  calves,  and  not 
exceeding  ten  shillings  for  each  calf,  the  numbers,  and  values,  and  conformities  to  the 
said  rules  to  be  a.scertained  by  the  oaths  of  the  owners,  and  two  of  the  said  constables, 
churchwardens,  overseers,  or  inspectors,  to  be  taken  before  one  or  two  of  the  said  justices, 
who  shall  certify  under  their  hands,  or  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  the  sums  of  money 
which  such  owners  shall  ap|>ear  to  their  or  his  satisfaction  to  be  entitled  to,  by  virtue  of 
this  order,  fur  infecteil  beasts  shot  or  killed,  slashed  and  buried,  according  to  the  above 
regulations. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  decreed,  that  for  the  better  notifying  of  this  order,  the  sam« 
be  forthwith  printed  and  published,  and  also  inserted  in  the  next  London  Gaxette. 
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man’s  drops,  Godfrey’s  cordial,  worpi  powders,  ond  many  olher  thing^s, 
were  all  given,  and  all  to  no  purpose,  until,  bewildered  in  a labyriiUh 
of  opinions,  ond  distracted  through  their  absurd  credulity,  they  became 
as  superstitious  in  this  case  for  their  beasts,  as  fatalists  are  with  regard  to 
themselves.*  They  would  only  bleed  and  give  milk-pottage,  because  they 
believed  these  things  innocent;  and  when  by  loss  of  bloorl  or  scouring 
the  cattle  died,  they  said  that  they  left  the  whole  to  Providence.  If  they 
were  cured,  they  said  il  was  well ; if  they  died,  they  said  no  one  knew 
Unything  of  the  mailer,  nor  could  anything  have  done  them  good.” 

It  is  the  character  of  these  epidemics  gradually  to  wear  themselves  out. 
They  are  frequent,  and  malignant,  and  fatal  enough  at  first;  hut  in  pro- 
cess of  time  they  become  more  rare,  and  more  tractable,  and  at  length  they 
^sappear ; or  they  select  some  other  country,  near  or  remote,  as  the  scene 
of  devastation.  Alx)ul  the  year  1758,  this  epidemic  was  evidently  declining 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom ; but  il  could  not  be  said  to  have 
quite  left  us  for  several  years  afterwards. 

In  1757,  it  again  appeared  in  France,  assuming  n somewhat  new 
chai^cter.  It  was  compoiimled  of  iuflnmmatinn  of  the  tissue  beneath 
the  skin,  shown  by  the  appearance  of  tumours  on  every  part,  asso- 
ciated with  acute  inHammation  of  the  lungs.  It  spread  from  cattle  to 
horses.  The  ]K>or  ass  is  said,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  fallen  a victim  to 
it,  and  these  animals  perished  in  great  numbers.  The  stags  in  the  neigh- 
bouring forests  did  not  escape;  and  many  flocks  of  sheep,  over  which 
these  epidemics  usually  pass  harmlessly,  were  swept  away.  The  malady 
yielded  to  bleeding  and  purging  in  the  earliest  stage ; but,  being  once 

* For  the  amusement  nf  our  readers,  and  as  a proof  of  the  ignoraucc  of  the  times,  we 
place  U}>on  record  some  curious  preventions  and  moiies  of  cure. 

The  infected  beast  was  buried  alive  in  a hole  full  of  mud,  with  nothing  out  but  ifa 
head,  ft>r  nine  hours,  when  it  was  taken  out  quite  well. 

For  every  beast  seised  with  murrain,  a small  round  pte  was  made  up,  with  stiff  paste 
mode  of  fiuur  and  butter,  as  is  usually  made  for  mince-pies,  and  as  large  as  would  hold 
about  six  ounces  of  tar.  When  the  tar  was  put  into  the  pie,  it  was  covered  with  a lid  of 
tliu  same  paste  (it  is  not  said  whether  or  not  it  was  to  be  baked,  nor  how  it  was  to  lie 
given),  and  one  given  to  each  beast. 

Take  a gallon  of  human  urine,  if  a fortni^ht  or  three  weeks  old  the  belter,  put  into  it 
ten  handfuls  of  hen's  dung.  After  ten  hours'  steeping,  strain  it  off',  and  give  to  each 
beast  a pint  and  a half  of  it,  throwing  into  each  drink  a good  handful  of  rue,  bruised  or 
ground. 

Take  two  ounces  of  assafmlida,  the  like  quantities  of  garlic,  and  a handful  of  rue,  beat 
them  t(^ther  into  a kind  of  paste.  A ball  thereof,  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  must  be 
put  into  the  ear  of  the  beast,  and  stitched  up.  This  is  strongly  recommended  by  a peer 
of  the  realm. 

We  will  add  but  two  remedies  more ; the  one  a ftry  pleasant,  and  the  other  a very 
marvellous  one. 

As  soon  as  the  distemper  apj^ears  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  cattle,  on  any  farm,  make 
some  good,  strong,  genuine  rum-punch,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cattle  on  such 
f 4rni.  Then  give  every  beast  one,  two,  or  three  half-pints,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
beast,  and  that  will  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  contagion,  or  if  not,  it  may  lie  nq^eateii. 

A very  ]>revaleot  practice  was  to  smoke  the  cattle  almost  to  suffocation,  by  kindling 
straw,  litter,  aud  other  combustible  mutter  about  them ; ami  this  arose  from  the  following 
circumstance,  which  '*re^ts  on  indisputable  authority.**  An  angel  was  seen  to  descend  in 
Yorkshire,  and  to  set  a large  tree  on  fire.  The  strange  appearunce  of  the  thing,  or  the 
smell  of  the  smoke  collected  the  neighbouring  c.*ittlc  around  it,  whether  sound  or  infected, 
ami  those  which  were  infected  were  immediately  cureil,  and  on  the  others  was  Injstowed 
an  immunity  against  the  disciise.  The  angel  did  nut  communicate  verbally  with  any  of 
the  people  of  the  district,  but  he  left  a writlrH  thrrclion,  that  they  should  catch  this  super- 
natural fire,  and  communicate  it  from  one  to  another  with  all  possible  s|>eed ; and  that 
in  case,  by  any  unhappy  means,  it  should  be  extinguished,  a new  fire  of  cqiuil  virtue 
might  be  obtained,  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together  until  they  caught  fire. 

xoT  some  weeks  the  whole  country  was  in  an  uproar,  and  the  sacred  fire  was  commu- 
nicated from  one  farmer  to  another  over  a very  ^at  extent  of  country. 
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established,  it  ran  its  course  in  spite  of  all  medical  treatment ; and  the 
measures  adopted  usually  hastened  the  catastrophe. 

In  175S,  it  had  spread  to  Finland.  There  it  assumed  another  form, 
modified  by  the  climate,  and  ninny  local  causes.  Some  cattle  were  taken 
all  at  once.  There  was  violent  trembling,  amounting  almost  to  convulsion 
of  every  limb,  and  blood  ran  from  the  nose,  and  bloody  slime  from  the 
mouth,  and  the  animal  died  in  a few  hours.  In  other  cases  the  attack 
was  not  so  violent ; but  after  the  shivering  fit,  tumours  began  to  form 
between  the  thighs,  or  on  the  front  of  the  breast,  or  beneath  the  jaws  ; 
when  the  jaws  were  affected,  the  patient  was  supposed  to  be  most  in 
danger.  Diarrhoea  usually  followed.  If  it  appeared  early,  it  seemed  to  he 
an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  the  evil,  and  frequently  a successful  one ; 
if  it  came  on  after  the  second  or  third  day,  the  beast  had  nut  long  to  live. 
General  bleeding  was  supposed  to  be  dangerous,  e.xcept  in  the  very 
earliest  stage  of  the  first  species  of  the  disease.  Stimulants  were  thought 
to  be  more  useful,  and  particularly  free  and  deep  scarifications  of  the 
tumours,  and  the  surface  of  the  ulcers. 

From  Finland  the  murrain  passed  into  Russia,  and  was  said  to  be  very 
fatal  there ; but  we  have  not  any  satisfactory  account  of  its  progress  in 
that  country. 

Half  a century  had  now  elapsed,  and,  with  occasional  remissions,  and 
often  very  short  ones,  this  malignant  epidemic  had  prevailed,  and  now  it 
had  reached  the  very  extremity  of  Europe.  The  attention  of  every 
government  had  been  anxiously  directed  to  it.  Prompted  by  benevolence, 
or  urged  by  the  hope  of  honour  or  reward,  the  must  eminent  physicians 
of  the  day  had  devoted  their  time  and  medical  skill  to  the  elucidation  of 
its  nature,  cause,  and  mode  of  treatment;  and  all,  not  only  without 
success,  but,  it  would  almost  seem,  with  an  unfortunate  result ; for  the 
malady  continued  to  spread,  although  it  was  nut  so  untractable  or 
murderous. 

At  length  it  became  evident  to  the  medical  men  who  had  fruitlessly 
laboured  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  to  the  agriculturist  who  had  suffered  so 
severely  by  it,  that  they  were  contending  with  the  foe  at  much  disadvan- 
tage ; for  they  knew  nut  his  mode  of  warfare,  nor  the  source  whence  he 
derived  his  power. 

They  hud  not  studied — no  persons  had  then  studied — the  anatomy  of 
domesticated  animals,  or  the  influence  of  the  conformation  of  the  parts 
on  the  discharge  of  the  various  functions,  or  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
diseases  of  domesticated  animals,  and  the  efi'ects  of  medicines  on  cuttle  in 
health  or  disease.  At  length  common  sense  suggested  the  propriety  of  the 
establishment  of  veterinary  schools;  and  in  1761  the  first  Enro|)ean 
veterinary  school  was  established  at  Lyons,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  justly  celebrated  Boargelat. 

Partly,  perhaps,  from  natural  causes,  the  disease  beginning,  as  we  have 
hinted,  to  wear  itself  out  in  France,  but,  to  a considerable  degree,  from  the 
diligence  and  skill  of  the  professors,  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic  were 
evidently  and  quickly  restrained ; and,  although  it  could  never  be  said  to 
have  quite  disapjieared,  either  in  France,  or  elsewhere,  and  is  yet  ucca.sion- 
ally  far  too  fatal,  yet  its  victims  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few,  and  it  is 
deprived  of  most  of  its  terrors.  This  altered  character  and  decreased 
devastation  of  every  subsequent  epidemic  must  be  traced  mainly  to  one 
cause — the  preventive  or  curative  measures  suggested  by  veterinarians, 
and  the  former,  perhaps,  much  more  than  the  latter. 

The  beneficial  consequences  of  this  new  study  and  profession  were  so 
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manifest,  that  young  men  (locked  to  the  school  at  Lyons,  not  only  from 
every  province  in  France,  but  from  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  even  Denmark  and  Sweden.  A second  school  was  established  four 
years  afterwards  at  Alfort,  and  in  process  of  time  a third  at  Toulouse,  and 
the  last  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  cattle 
and  sheep. 

Other  governments  followed  the  laudable  example  of  that  of  France  ; 
and  with  the  establishment  of  these  schools  was  not  only  connected  a 
mitigation  of  these  fatal  maladies,  but  of  every  disease  to  which  cattle  and 
horses  were  subject.  Last  of  all  (strange  that  it  should  have  been  so), 
awakened  to  a sense  of  her  interest,  England  establisherl  her  veterinary 
school,  and  devoted  it  to  the  same  object  ns  the  continental  ones — the 
study  of  the  art  of  preserving  the  health  of  all  domesticated  animals,  and 
cattle:  principally.  Unfortunately,  the  English  Veterinary  College  was 
established  at  St.  Pnneras,  too  near  to  the  metropolis ; and,  like  the  one  at 
Alfort,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  influence  of  situation 
prevailed  over  the  most  excellent  regulations  that  could  be  adopted,  and 
the  patients  became  principally,  or  almost  exclusively,  horses.  In  the 
French  school,  indeed,  the  instruction  continued  to  extend  to  the  treatment 
of  all  domesticated  animals,  aUhongh  the  value  and  effect  of  that  instruction 
were  much  diminished  by  the  want  of  cases  illustrative  of  it ; but  in  the 
English  school,  not  only  were  there  no  horned  patients,  but  not  a lecture 
was  given  on  the  anatomy  or  diseases  of  cattle;  and  the  pupils  were  sent 
where  they  would  of  necessity  have  the  ox  and  the  sheep  us  their  patients, 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  maladies  of  either. 

A veterinary  school  has  lately,  however,  been  established  in  Edinburgh, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  where  every- 
thing that  it  behoves  the  practitioner  to  know  is  taught  to  the  pupil ; and, 
more  recently,  that  excellent  and  truly  liberal  institution,  the  University  of 
London,  has  admitted  a veterinary  school  under  its  roof,  and,  on  the  same 
extended  plan,  embracing  every  object  of  the  veterinarian’s  care.  The  neces- 
sary and  the  beneficial  result  of  this  will  be,  tliat  the  diseases  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  hitherto  so  di.sgracelully  neglected  among  us,  will  be  better  under- 
stood, and  at  no  distant  period  the  dreadful  annual  loss  which  the  country 
sustains  in  the  death  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  which  has  Ireen  underrated 
rather  than  exaggerated  at  the  commencement  of  this  treatise,  will  Ire 
materially  diminished.  Why  has  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  England, 
and  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  so  long  neglected  their  duty, 
while  ill  every  continental  state  the  improvement  of  veterinary  science  has 
been  ail  object  undeviatingly  and  successfully  pursued?  The  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland  is  reaping  the  benefit  of  its  judicious  patronage  of 
veterinary  science  in  the  inerea.sed  value  of  Scottish  cattle  ; and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  agriculturists  of  England  will  not  be  much  longer  inatten- 
tive to  the  dictates  of  interest,  reason,  and  common  sen.se. 

Inflammation  of  the  respiratory  passages  is  often  confined  to  particular 
and  to  very  small  portions  of  them.  The  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  the 
pharynx,  through  the  funnel-sha|>ed  cavity  of  which  the  food  passes  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  gullet,  is  peculiarly  subject  to  inflammation ; it  is 
recognised  under  the  term  tore  throal,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with 
cough,  and  other  symptoms  of  catarrh. 

PHARYNOITES — SOHE  THROAT. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  are  disinclination  to  food,  su.spension  of 
rumination,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Solid  food  is  either  drojiped  from 
the  mouth  when  partly  masticated,  or  it  is  forced  down  by  an  evidently 
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painful  effort ; liquids  are  generally  obstinately  refused,  or  are  swallowed  by  a 
convulsive  kind  of  gulp.  There  is  tenderness  extending  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
usually  some  degree  of  enlargement  in  proportion  to  the  inflammation  of 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  especially  the  parotid  glands  are  involved. 
Occasionally  the  irritation  of  the  pharynx  produces  constriction  of  its 
muscles,  and  a portion  of  the  food,  both  solid  and  fluid,  is  returned  through 
the  nostrils.  The  cough  of  sore  throat  is  a painful  one,  and  is  evidently 
confined  to  the  throat.  It  is  seldom  that  this  disease  is  a simple  affection 
in  the  horse  ; it  is  usually  combined  with  catarrh  nr  influenza:  it  speedily 
terminates  in  them ; or  it  is  the  sympathy  of  the  pharynx  with  other 
inflamed  parts,  and  its  treatment  merges  in  the  treatment  of  them  ; except 
that  recourse  should  be  had  to  local  warmth  anil  the  application  of  local 
stimuli.  In  cattle  it  is  often  a decidedly  local  alfection  ; there  is  not  the 
same  tendency  to  take  on  inflammation  in  the  neighbouring  parts  produced 
by  ill-usage  or  mismanagement;  the  treatment,  however,  will  be  the  same, 
viz.  bleeding  and  physic,  to  abate  the  general  fever,  and  stimulating 
embrocations,  or  even  blisters,  to  subdue  the  local  inflammation. 

The  great  development  of  the  ethmoid  and  turbinated  bones  in  the  nose 
of  the  ox,  in  order  to  increase  the  acuteness  of  smell  in  that  animal,  has 
already  been  described  (vide  p.  310)  : the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  there 
is  but  a small  passage  left  for  the  air;  and  when  the  membrane  of  the  nose 
occasionally  sympathizes  with  that  of  the  pharynx,  and  becomes  inflamed 
and  thickened,  there  ensues  a difliculty  of  breathing  from  sure  throat  which 
is  rarely  seen  in  the  horse.  It  is  true  that  the  ox  breathes  partly  through 
the  mouth,  but  the  pharynx  itself  is  constricted  and  thickened,  and  the 
breathing  becomes  laborious  almost  to  suffocation : therefore  sore  throat 
should  be  considered  in  a rather  more  serious  light  in  the  ox  than  in  the 
horse,  and  be  treated  with  corresponding  promptitude. 

LARYNOITES — INrLAMMSTION  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

This  is  a dreadful  disease,  and,  fortunately,  one  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  is  attended  by  a 
quickened  and  loud  and  laborious  breathing  that  would  scarcely  be 
thought  credible.  In  some  few  exceedingly  acute  cases  the  number  of 
respirations  equals,  or  even  exceeds,  that  of  the  pulse.  The  least  pressure 
on  the  neck  over  \he  larynx  seems  to  give  intense  pain.  The  treatment  is 
here  plainly  indicated — bleeding,  physic,  blisters,  and,  when  suflbeation 
actually  threatens,  trachxutomy. 

EPIDEBIIC  AFFECTION  OF  THE  UPPER  AIR-PASSAOES. 

In  low  and  marshy  districts,  and  a wet,  cold,  ungenial  spring  or  autumn, 
there  is  occasionally  an  epidemic  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and 
windpipe,  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  any  of  the  diseases  that  have 
yet  been  described,  and  is  very  fatal.  The  malady  commences  like  most 
febrile  ones,  with  loss  of  appetite  and  suspension  of  rumination ; to 
the.se  speedily  succeed  dulness,  some  prostration  of  strength,  anil  a slight 
difliculty  of  breathing.  On  the  following  day,  or  in  the  course  of  a lew 
hours,  the  throat  Itecomes  tender,  and  it  is  evidently  a little  gorged  between 
the  channel,  and  extending  some  way  down  the  neck.  The  animal  finds 
difficulty  and  pain  in  moving  his  head  or  his  neck,  and  also  in  swallowing 
the  medicines  or  drinks  which  are  given  to  him.  The  engorgement  slowly 
proceeds,  or  seems  to  be  stationary  for  a while;  the  fever  acquires  no  high 
degree  of  intensity,  but  the  languor  and  prostration  of  strength  increase : 
sometimes  there  is  discharge  from  the  mouth  or  nose  of  a purulent  cha- 
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rac(cr,  vellowish-white  in  colour,  foetid,  tinged  with  blood,  and  seeming  to 
contain  particles  of  some  mucous  membrane  w hich  lias  been  corroded,  and 
is  coming  away  piecemeal.  The  disease  frequently  terminates  in  suffoca- 
tion about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

On  examiualion  after  death,  the  pharynx  is  generally  filled  with  this  puru- 
lent matter,  and  the  membrane  beneath  is  in  a state  of  ulceration,  or  gan- 
grene. The  inflammulury  appearance,  and  the  gangrenous  one  too, 
extend  to  a greater  or  less  distance  down  the  gullet ; they  usually  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  larynx,  and  often  a considerable  portion  of  the  windpipe, 
and  occasionally  may  be  traced  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  is  evidently  a 
local  affection  ; it  is  acute  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  or  the  larynx  ; 
otienest  of  the  Ibrmer,  and  sometimes  of  both.  The  contents  of  the  thorax 
and  the  abdomen  have  usually  licen  free  from  disease. 

Bleeding  has  been  found  of  little  service  in  this  complaint;  the  mani- 
fest object  of  the  practitioner  is,  either  to  hasten  the  suppuration  while  the 
surrounding  membrane  and  other  parts  retain  some  vital  power,  or  to 
evacuate  the  fluid  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  the  first  purpose  bli.sters  of 
various  kinds,  and  even  the  heated  iron,  have  been  applied  to  the  throat ; 
for  the  second,  the  tumour  has  been  lanced,  however  deeply  it  may  Ire 
seated.  It  requires,  however,  an  experienced  veterinary  surgeon  to  con- 
duct any  operation  here,  for  the  part  is  crowded  with  imjrortant  blood- 
vessels, the  wounding  of  one  of  w hich  may  be  fatal. 

When  there  is  no  great  external  enlargement,  and  yet  much  difficulty  of 
breathing  exists,  and  suffocation  is  threatened,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  pharynx,  or  some  factitious  pouch  which  nature  has  suddenly 
formed  for  the  fluid,  or  (yet  very  rarely,  for  they  are  small  in  the  ox)  the 
guttural  pouches,  or  the  commencement  of  the  communication  between  the 
mouth  and  the  car,  arc  filled  with  pus.  None  hut  a veterinary  surgeon, 
and  a skilful  one  too,  should  attempt  an  opening  in  such  a case.  The 
following  hints  may  be  some  guide  to  the  young  veterinarian, 

PUNCTURINO  THE  PHARYNX. 

The  beast  must  be  cast,  and  projierly  secured.  This  must  be  effected 
with  as  little  violence  as  possible,  for  in  the  struggles  of  the  animal,  and 
the  sudden  quickening  of  the  breathing,  suffocation  may  ensue  in  a mo- 
ment. If  there  is  a little  greater  enlargement  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other,  the  animal  should  be  cast  with  that  side  upwards.  The  operator 
should  now  have  the  head  of  the  patient  motlerately  extended,  and  then  he 
will  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  middle  of  the  anierior  edge  of  the  alias, 
or  first  hone  of  the  neck  (vide  n.,  p.  272).  Close  upon  this,  or  con- 
nected with  it,  he  will  find  the  posterior  edge  of  the  parotid  gland.  He 
should  elevate  the  skin,  and,  taking  the  edge  of  the  atlas  as  a guide,  and  fol- 
lowing it.s  direction,  he  should  make  his  incision  about  two,  or  not  exceed- 
ing three  inches  in  length,  hut  no  deeper  than  the  skin  and  the  cellular 
substance,  and  the  centre  of  his  incision  should  Answer  to  the  centre  of  the 
rounded  edge  of  the  atlas.  A thin  layer,  partly  muscular  and  partly 
fibrous,  will  now  present  itself.  It  belongs  to  the  siibcnlaneous  muscle  of 
the  neck,  and  it  lies  upon  the  parotid  gland.  He  should  dis.sect  through  it 
carefully,  and  if  his  first  incision  has  been  a correct  one,  he  w ill  come  upon 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  parotid  gland.  This  he  must  separate  cautiously 
from  the  atlas,  and  from  the  cellular  tissue  by  which  it  is  tied  down,  and 
elevate,  or  turn  it  aside,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  space  which  separates 
the  atlas  from  the  mastoid  process. 

The  forefinger  must  now  be  introduced  into  the  opening.  There  is  first 
felt  a layer  of  soft  parts,  and  then  the  sujicrior  lateral  brunch  of  the  hyoid 
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bone,  from  the  extremity  of  which  a flat  muscle — the  stylo-hyoideus  (fi<r.  13, 
p.  332) — goes  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  Immediately 
under  this  muscle  lies  that  portion  of  the  pharynx  which  is  connected  with 
the  Eustachian  tube  ; and  now,  the  back  of  the  instrument  being  turned 
towards,  or  toiicbing  the  parotid  gland,  and  the  edge  of  it  towards  the 
ear,  and  the  head  being  somewhat  more  extended  in  order  to  change  a little 
the  situation  of  the  carotids  and  nerves,  the  bistoury  is  plunged  through 
the  muscle  into  the  pharynx  beneath. 

Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  fluid  cannot  be  evacuated  through  this  first 
incision,  and  a new  one  must  be  soiight  in  a more  dependent  direction.  A 
curved  sound  must  be  introduced  into  the  first  orifice,  and  the  end  of  it 
made  to  press  against  different  parts  of  the  cavity,  until  it  can  be  plainly 
felt  externally  Iwtwecn  the  bifurcation  of  the  jugular:  every  important 
vessel  and  nerve  will  be  in  this  way  pushed  aside,  and  the  point  of  the 
sound  may  be  cut  down  upon  without  danger. 

BRONCIims. 

When  catarrh  begins  to  spread,  and  to  involve  the  lower  and  more 
important  air-passages,  it  attacks  the  bronchial  tubes  oftener  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  That  which  would  become 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  in  the  horse,  is  a similar  affec- 
tion of  the  lower  and  minuter  air-passages  in  cattle.  We  arc  unable  to 
assign  any  satisfactory  reason  fortius,  but  it  is  an  importiuit  pathological 
fact.  It  used  to  be  called  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  cattle,  and  is  so 
considered  by  the  majority  of  farmers  and  cowlecchcs;  but  since  the  im- 
provement of  veterinary  .science,  this  distinction,  and  one  of  some  moment, 
has  been  established.  Bronchitis,  however,  is  seldom  pure ; it  is  the  pre- 
vailing disease,  but  it  is  complicated  with  slighter  inflammation  of  the 
neighbouring  substance  of  the  lungs.  Bronebitis  is  rarely  sudden  in  its 
attack.  It  is  preceded,  and  generally  for  a long  time,  by  cough — cough 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent  and  painful,  and  husky  and  wheezing. 

Here,  then,  is  another  motive  for  attention  to  the  hoosc  of  cattle. 
Catarrh,  simply  ns  catarrh,  may  do  little  harm  ; but  the  inflammatory 
affection  will  gradually  involve  other  and  more  important  membranes, 
inflammation  of  which  is  generally  fatal.  Bronchitis  is  the  interme- 
diate step  between  catarrh  and  consumption,  and  it  unfortunately  is  that 
step  which,  if  once  taken,  the  other  must  follow.  We  may,  therefore, 
except  when  the  disease  assumes  an  epidemic  character,  ( which  it  not 
unfrequently  does,  and  particularly  in  young  cattle,)  attribute  it  to  the 
neglect  or  mismanagement  of  the  herdsman  or  the  owner. 

The  existence  of  bronchitis  may  u.sually  be  detected  by  a gradual  ehangc 
of  the  eoiintenance;  a sunke]|,  anxious,  haggard  look;  a rapid  and  labori- 
ous breathing,  attributable,  at  first  glance,  to  something  more  than  mere 
catarrh,  however  .severe  that  may  occasionally  he ; a cough,  painful  to  a 
very  great  degree,  and  against  the  full  action  of  which  the  animal  strives 
as  much  as  be  is  able,  so  that  it  is  not  full  and  perfect,  but  husky  and 
wheezing.  There  is  a very  considerable  disinclination  to  move,  which  is 
easily  accounted  for;  for  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membrane  is 
accompanied  by  thickening  of  it,  and  by  the  secretion  of  a quantity  of 
viscid  mucus,  so  that  the  passages  are,  to  a considerable  degree,  obstmcled. 
This  gives  a consciousness  of  the  danger  of  suffocation,  and  occasionally 
the  disease  terminates  in  suffocation.  The  slightest  motion  aggravates  the 
cough ; and  motion  of  a sudden  kind  sadly  oppresses  and  terrifies  the 
naimal.  The  breath,  passing  over  so  great  an  extent  of  inflamed  surface, 
is  evidently  hot.  The  seat  of  inflammation  being  deep,  no  pain  is  indi- 
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cated  when  the  side  of  the  animal  is  pressed  upon,  or  lightly  struck ; and  for 
the  same  reason  the  uiiimal  docs  not  gaze  anxiously  at  its  sides,  la  addition 
to  this,  and  most  important  of  all,  and  marking  the  fatal  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  animal  loses  flesh  rapidly,  and  to  a very  great  extent ; the  patient 
becomes  a mere  skeleton,  and  lias  not  been  unaptly  described  as  crawling 
about  with  merely  a dry  skin  covering  a set  of  creaking  l)ones. 

To  young  cattle  bronchitis  is  particularly  destructive,  and  the  symp- 
toms and  accompanying  circumstances  are  very  singular.  A yearling  is 
often  observed  to  have  a cough  peculiarly  distressing.  If  he  is  bled,  and 
setoned,  and  physicked,  the  sjmptoms  will  sometimes  rapidly  abate,  par- 
ticularly, some  think,  if  the  worm-drink  of  the  village  doclress  is  adminis- 
tered; but  in  most  cases  remedial  measures  arc  applied  in  vain.  The 
cough  continues  as  distressing  as  ever.  The  intermissions  are  short,  and 
the  paroxysms  exceedingly  violent  The  l>east  is  oil'  his  feed,  hidebound, 
his  belly  tucked  up,  his  coat  staring,  his  flunk  heaving,  and  it  is  painful  to 
hear  him  cough.  This  occurs  principally  on  low',  marshy,  woody  lands. 

The  animal  at  length  dies,  and  the  wliole  of  the  bronehial  passages  are 
found  to  be  completely  choked  up  w Ith  worms.  Tliey  are  of  the  strongy!ns 
species,  and  mostly  the Jilaria.  Many  of  them  are  also  found  in  the 
windpipe;  and  the  mucous  membrane  both  of  the  windpipe  and  the  bron- 
chial passages  presents  an  appearance  of  the  intense.st  inflammation. 

The  generation  of  these  parasitical  insects  will  be  best  discussed  wlien 
the  worms  that  infest  other  passages  are  described  : it  will  be  sufO- 
cient  to  observe,  at  present,  tliat  worms  are  ofieiiest  found  in  an  injurious 
quantity  in  a moist  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  in  moist  situations,  and 
especially  in  tliose  which  abundantly  produce  the  vegetables  ami  grasses 
peculiar  to  such  a locality ; and  also  in  young  subjects,  and  in  those  whose 
constitution  is  somewhat  enfeebled.  All  these  predisposing  causes  are 
present  here  ; but  the  origin  of  the  worm, — whetlicr  the  eggs  possibly  flout- 
ing ill  the  atmosphere,  or  contained  in  tlie  food  or  the  drink  of  the  animal, 
find  their  proper  and  destined  nidus  in  the  vitiated  sccrclimi  of  the  inflamed 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  or  bronchi,  and  are  there  hatched  into 
life;  or  the  membrane  is  irritated  and  influmed  hy  the  presence  of  these 
parasites,  de))osited  ere  the  part  was  diseased; — these  are  questions  which 
will  be  better  solved  by-and-by*. 

• The  ravages  of  bronchitis  in  cattle  are  not  confined  to  our  cotmtry.  The  author  has 
lately  l)eeu  favoured  with  p.u  accovint  of  the  same  disease,  but  with  a sonH’what  different 
character,  ns  it  prevails  among  and  destroys  thousands  of  the  cattle  uf  Jamaica  every 
year.  It  is  essentially  the  i>runcl)itis  of  Great  Britain,  tnotUfieil  by  diflerence  of  climate  ; 
and  miliary’  tul«rcles  also  u>urping  tlie  place  of  the  strongyli.  It  is  must  prevalent  in  low 
marshy  Hituations.  but  it  isfreipieut  and  fatal  in  all  the  \Vest  India  islands.  Young  cattle 
are  jieculiarly  subject  to  it ; but  it  attacks  beasts  of  every  age.  It  is  so  fatal  that  no 
moans  of  evire  are  attempted;  but  as  soon  as  a beast  begins  to  cough  he  is  slaughtered, 
if  in  tolerable  coadition ; or  he  is  got  into  condition  as  quickly  as  jxissible,  and  destroyed. 
Caltle  so  attacked  are  called  cough  cattle,  and  there  are  droves  of  thern  u]X>n  every 
plsnlation  of  considprable  size,  with  negroes,  whoi^e  proper  business  it  is  to  attend  to 
them,  and  who  change  them  ul>out  among  tlie  best  pasturage  tliat  tbe  plantation  will 
afibrd. 

Upon  dissection,  the  fine  delicate  membrane  lining  the  windpipe,  especially  nbout  lha 
end  next  the  fauces,  is  studded  and  thickly  covered  witli  a scMni-orgamzed  deposition,  to 
the  eye  like  hydatids,  but  fixed  to  the  membrane  itself,  and  not  hanging  down  like  tho 
gTape.bunch;  these  are  of  various  sizes,  resembling  herring*roe,  or  fish-spawn.  On  lieing 
cut  into,  a substance  may  l»e  turned  out  of  a gritty  calculous  descri|  tion,  so  firmly  con- 
nected with  the  cyst  that  contains  it,  as  scarcely  to  be  separated.  This  substance  may  be 
traceil  partiilly  along  the  canal  of  the  whole  tube,  and  extending  to  the  bronchi,  and 
imbedding  itself  eventually  in  the  substance  of  tlie  lungs,  where  alone  it  appears  to  be 
accompanied  by  pnndent  matter,  or  pus  of  a yellow  thick  ci»nsistence.  It  is  found  in 
various  narta  of  the  lungs ; sometimes  in  their  substance,  and  also  adhering  to  the  pleura 
externally,  and  to  the  pltuit  costolis,  where  lome  degree  ef  TAKularity  is  evident.  In 
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Bronchilis,  when  not  attended  witli  all  the  violent  symptoms  that  cha- 
racterize the  existence  of  worms  in  young  cattle,  should  he  treated  like 
other  inflammatory  complaints.  Bleeding  will,  as  usual,  be  the  first 
remedy,  and  it  should  be  carried  to  the  extent  which  the  pulse  will  allow  ; 
in  general,  however,  the  ox  will  not  in  this  complaint  bear  the  loss  of  so 
much  blood  as  in  other  chest  afl'ections.  To  this  should  follow  physic, 
and  the  sedative  medicines  already  recommended,  with  mashe.s,  &c. 

In  some  cases  a favourable  termination  of  the  case  has  been  producetl ; 
but  in  the  bronchitis  with  worms  there  are  exceedingly  few  cases  of 
successful  treatment.  The  farmer  is  so  convinced  of  the  almost  uniform 
fatality  of  the  malady,  that  he  either  slaughters  the  animal  at  once  or 
suffers  him  to  take  his  chance.  lie  may,  perhaps,  apply  to  some  old 
woman  in  his  own  or  the  neighhouring  parish,  who  has  an  infallible  drink 
fur  all  the  diseases  of  cattle,  but  he  rarely  has  recourse  to  the  veterinary 
surgeon. 

Can  nothing  then  be  done?  Is  there  no  drug  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  these  worms?  None  directly  ; for  not  only  no  fluid  destruc- 
tive to  the  worms,  no  fluid  of  a poisonous  nature,  can  be  introduced  into 
the  trachea  and  bronchi,  but  no  fluid  at  all  can  pass  into  these  tubes. 
Can  any  gas,  then,  of  a deleterious  character  be  breathed,  not  in  suflicient 
quantity  to  injure  the  beast,  and  yet  with  a chance  of  destroting  the 
vermin?  Diluted  chlorine  gas  might  be  inhaled.  It  might  be  breathed 
mure  readily,  and  would  not  be  arrested  by  the  watchful  sentinels  in  the 
nasal  cavities  and  the  larynx,  if  an  artificial  opening  were  made  into  the 
larynx.  Other  symptoms  of  bronchitis,  and  particularly  the  feeling  of 
suflucatinn,  might  also  be  relieved  or  removed  by  this. 

The  animal  would,  probably,  be  much  annoyed  by  such  inhalation  ; he 
might  cough  for  awhile  with  even  greater  violence ; but  the  worms  dying, 
or  their  hold  being  loosened,  they  might  be  expelled  through  the  nalural 
or  artificial  opening  by  the  very  urgency  of  the  cough.  That  veterinary 
surgeon  or  agriculturist  would  deserve  well  of  his  country  who  puls  this 
fairly  to  the  test. 

There  is  another  mode  of  going  to  work,  and  one  that  promises  occa- 
sional success.  There  are  certain  drugs  that  are  taken  up  by  the  lacteals, 
or  by  some  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  carried  into  the  circulation,  and 
produce  their  effect  by  immediate  contact  with  the  part  on  which  they 
operate.  Thus  mercury  acts  in  various  local  disea.ses ; iodine  lessens  the 
growth  of  many  tumours ; and  turpentine  is  a diuretic.  Turpentine  is 
peculiarly  destructive  to  worms.  It  most  effectually  expels  the  tape-worm 
from  the  human  being;  and  it  often  produces  the  expulsion  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  the  round  worm  from  the  hor.se.  It  also  enters  into  every  part  of 
the  circulation  : it  is  recognisable  in  the  urine  and  in  the  breath.  Can  it, 
through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  be  brought  into  contact  with  these 
worms?  It  is  Worth  the  trial. 

Arc  there  no  medicines  that  promote  expectoration  in  cattle,  i.  e.  which 
loosen  the  morbidly  viscid  mucus  secreted  in  these  tubes,  and  cause  it  to 
be  mure  easily  discharged  in  the  act  of  coughing?  There  is  no  doubt 

traversing  the  wimlpi|>e  smalt  worms  are  frequently  discovered,  like  the  end  of  a tlirc.vd, 
and  of  the  shape  of  ascarides;  but  whether  they  are  the  effect  of  accident,  or  conneefed 
with  the  disease,  does  not  clearly  appear,  fur  very  few  are  found,  and  they  are  not  always 
present.  Tubercles  containing  the  same  gritty  substance  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  liver. 

In  some  cases  this  morbid  appearance  is  not  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe, 
nor  are  there  any  signs  of  its  having  existed  there ; but  about  the  bifurcation  of  that  tube, 
and  the  commenceaaeat  of  the  bronchi.  Many  flukes  are  often  found  iu  the  liver.— 
Private  Letter. 
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that  certain  druafs  effect  this  purpose  in  the  liuman  being ; the  exhalents 
of  the  bronchi,  under  their  influence,  pour  out  an  increased  quantity  of 
mucus,  far  less  adhesive  in  its  nature,  and  expelled  with  little  difliculty. 
Some  praclitioners  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  mingling  numerous  drugs 
in  the  same  ball,  or  drink,  that  they  cannot  be  assured  of  the  precise  effect 
of  each  ; and  others,  from  an  equally  erroneous  habit  of  contracting  their 
pharmacopmia,  and  shunning  almost  every  drug  in  which  the  human 
practitioner  places  confidence,  have  made  few  well-conducted  experiments 
on  the  power  of  different  medicines  even  on  the  horse,  and  none  on  those 
which  arc  administered  to  cattle.  The  turpentine  should  lake  the  pre- 
cedence in  any  trial  that  may  be  made  to  expel  the  strongjii  from  the 
bronchi ; and,  that  failing,  it  might  l>e  worth  while  to  experiment  on  the 
effect  of  squills,  or  the  gum  benzoin,  or  the  balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

The  beautiful  appearance  of  the  lighls  or  lungs  in  cattle,  compared  with 
those  of  the  horse,  will  sufficiently  prove  that  these  animals  are  comiiara- 
tively  seldom  subject  to  pure  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  It  has  been 
acknowledged,  however,  that,  to  a certain  extent,  it  accompanies  bron- 
chitis; for,  when  the  membrane  of  the  air-passages  is  inflamed,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  air-cells  in  which  these  passages  terminate  will 
not  quite  escape. 

The  substance  of  the  lungs  is  made  up  of  thousands  of  these  little  cells 
or  pouches,  into  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  air  is  at  length 
conducted ; and  over  the  delicate  membranes  constituting  the  divisions  of 
which,  myriads  of  minute  vessels  arc  ramifying,  and  where  the  blood 
undergoes  its  important  change.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  this  mem- 
brane, so  delicate  and  so  loaded  with  blood-vessels,  must  be  subject  to 
inflammation,  and  that  of  an  exceedingly  dangerous  character. 

Still,  however,  these  air-cells  are  not  so  often  the  seat  of  inflammation 
in  cattle  as  might  on  first  consideration  be  imagined.  There  are  exciting 
causes  enough  of  inflammation  in  the  air-passages  from  exposure  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  from  the  general  bad  management  to  which 
cattle  are  subject;  and  this  may  run  on  to  the  formation  oftulrercles  and 
ulcers,  and  death  ; but  there  is  not  the  irregularity  of  exercise — the  sud- 
den and  exorbitant  demand  for  arterialized  blood — the  rushing  of  the 
blood  through  these  miiintc  vessels — the  distention,  the  labour,  the  rupture 
of  them,  and  their  consequent  disposition  to  inflammation.  They  are 
different  jiarts  of  the  lungs  which  are  exposed  to  danger  in  the  two  species 
of  animals  ; and  this  siiflicienlly  accounts  for  the  diti'erent  character  of 
disease. 

Until  lately  all  chest  affections  were  confounded  under  the  term  pneu- 
monia, or  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  pushing 
our  distinctions  too  far,  except  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  the  precise 
nature  of  the  disease  w hich  destroys  our  cattle,  for  that  will  probablv  lead 
us  to  the  discovery  of  the  actual  cause  of  the  malady,  difterent  as  we  see 
here  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  It  may  also  lead  to  minute,  yet  im- 
portant differences  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  as  we  shall  have  to  point 
out  in  the  present  case. 

Pneumonia  occasionally  attacks  all  cattle,  but  more  particularly  working 
beasts,  and  those  that  have  been  driven  a long  way,  or  that  have  l>cen 
unncccs.sarily  hurried  on  a journey  of  a considerable  length.  The  dis- 
ease usually  appears  at  the  distance  of  some  hours,  ora  day  or  two,  from 
the  exciting  cause  of  it,  and  can  generally  he  clearly  traced  to  that  cause. 
In  the  catching  weather  of  harvest,  in  the  haste  to  get  the  manure  on  the 
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ground  when  a sharp  hoar-frost  suddenly  appears  and  that  does  not 
seem  likely  to  last  long,  and  in  the  hurrying  from  fair  to  fair  when  the 
markets  follow  each  other  closely  in  distant  parts  of  the  district — we  trace 
evident  causes  of  pneumonia.  The  beast  is  dull — the  head  is  extended 
or  drooping — grazing  and  rumination  have  ceased.  The  flanks  heave, 
but  not  so  laboriously  as  in  bronchitis.  There  is  cough,  frequent — sore, 
but  nut  so  frequent,  nor  so  urgent,  nor  so  painful  ns  that  of  bronchitis. 
The  mouth  is  hot,  but  the  horns  and  ears  and  feet  are  cold — denthy  cold. 
The  animal  will  not  lie  down — he  will  scarcely  move,  but  more  from 
inability  to  move  because  he  wants  the  use  of  the  muscles  for  other  pur- 
poses, than  from  fear  of  suffocation — and  he  plainly  and  anxiously  points 
out  the  seat  of  disease  by  looking  at  one  or  both  flanks.  Pnetimonia, 
then,  would  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  disease  which  has  been  just 
treated  of,  and  from  pleurisy,  which  will  next  come  under  consideration, 
if  the  symptoms  of  the  maladies  of  cattle  were  but  a little  more  attended 
to  than  they  generally  are. 

The  treatment  will  vary  in  some  minute  particulars.  Bleeding  will 
be  indicated,  and  os  early  as  pos.sible,  and,  pursuing  the  old  rule,  the 
blood  should  flow  until  the  pulse  is  affected.  A much  greater  quantity 
will  be  abstracted  in  this  disease  than  in  bronchitis,  because  the  animal 
will  bear  up,  or  struggle  with  the  loss  of  blood.  In  a membrane  so  vascular 
as  that  which  lines  the  air-cells,  the  inflammation  will  often  be  so  intense 
that  it  will  not  yield  to  one  bleeding,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  must 
therefore  be  watched  with  this  view. 

Physic  will  be  as  plainly  indicated  as  in  bronchitis ; and  in  despite 
of  a very  proper  fear  about  its  being  carried  too  far  in  the  horse,  and  pro- 
ducing a more  untractable  disease  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  physic  may 
be  given  to  cattle  in  pneumonia,  generally  with  advantage,  and  always 
without  apprehension.  It  should,  however,  be  of  an  unirritating  kind. 
The  purgative  effect  should  be  first  produced  by  the  Epsom  salts,  and 
kept  up  by  sulphur.  In  an  acute  inflammation,  like  that  of  the  lungs,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  physic  should  act  speedily,  and  yet  it  may  amazingly 
accumulate  in  the  rumen.  The  practitioner  hardly  dare  to  unite  with  it 
much  aromatic  or  .stimulating  matter  in  order  to  rouse  this  comparatively 
insensible  viscus  to  action,  but  he  must  have  speedy  recourse  to  the  sto- 
mach-pump in  the  way  already  pointed  out. 

Blisters  will  here  be  especially  indicated.  The  inflammation  is  no 
longer  that  of  the  air-passages  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  but  of 
their  terminations,  upon  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  everywhere 
else.  It  is  difficult  to  cause  a blister  to  rise  on  the  thick  skin  of  the  ox  ; 
yet  the  common  blister-ointment,  thoroughly  rubbed  in,  will  occasionally 
have  effect.  The  turpentine  tincture  of  cantharides,  repeatedly  applied,  will 
cause  considerable  swelling ; or,  both  of  these  failing,  there  remain,  in  bad 
cases,  boiling  water  and  the  hot  iron  at  the  command  of  the  sui^on. 
Setons  in  the  dewlaps  should  never  be  omitted. 

The  same  attention  to  diet  is  requisite  as  in  other  acute  inflammations 
of  the  chest. 


ACUTE  AND  EPIDEMIC  PNEUMONIA. 

An  acute  species  of  pneumonia  in  cattle  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  it 
occasionally  appears  as  an  epidemic.  The  beast  hangs  his  head — there 
is  dryness  of  the  muzzle — the  mouth  and  breath  are  hot — the  flanks  more 
or  less  agitated — there  is  a hard,  dry,  and  frequent  cough — the  appetite  is 
gone,  but  the  thirst  is  excessive — the  excrement  is  solid  and  black,  or 
liquid,  black,  and  fetid — the  coat  rough — the  horns  and  ears  hot,  or  alter- 
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natcly  hot  ami  cold — lliere  is  languor  and  apparent  weakness,  and  some- 
times direct  lameness,  and  most  frequently  of  one  of  the  hind  legs. 

To  these  rapidly  succeed  other  symptoms — that  tenderness  along  the  spine 
and  the  whole  of  the  lumbar  region  which  has  been  again  and  again  described 
as  HO  clmracterislic  of  almost  every  inflammatory  disease  of  cattle : the  head 
is  now  stretched  out — the  eyes  are  unnaturally  bright,  yet  weeping — there 
is  grinding  of  the  teeth — the  mouth  and  breath  become  hotter — a mucous, 
or  sometimes  purulent  discharge  runs  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  at 
first  clear,  but  soon  l)ecoming  brown,  red,  or  bloody — the  flanks  heave 
more  violently — the  cough  is  more  urgent — it  has  become  convtilsive — 
the  nostrils  dilute  and  contract  with  s|iasmodic  violence — the  animal  no 
longer  lies  down,  or  if  he  does,  rises  again  immediately — sweats  break 
out  on  difierciit  parts  of  the  body — the  temperature  of  ditferent  parts 
varies,  and  very  curiously  changes — the  secretion  of  milk  is  suspended, 
but  the  teats  become  hard  and  swelled — tumours  appear  on  various  parts 
— a shivering,  partial  or  total,  sitccecds,  and  the  tumours  disappear,  but 
llrey  speedily  rise  again  and  are  more  permanent.  Possibly  some  of  the 
most  urgent  of  the  symptoms  remit  when  the  tumours  begin  to  appear, 
but  towards  night  an  exacerbation  strccecds,  which  does  not  subside  until 
the  morning. 

The  prostration  of  strength  increases — the  belly  is  tucked  up  and 
corded — the  flanks  heave  with  greater  violence — the  back  and  loins 
become  bowed— -the  limbs  are  drawn  together  towards  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity— the  stools  are  liquid  and  fetid,  and  accompanied  by  much  straining 
and  tenesmus — the  sensibility  of  the  loins  is  now  subsided — the  sensibility 
generally  is  almost  gone — the  flies  collect  about  the  beast,  and  he  makes 
no  elTort  to  drive  them  away — every  irritant  ceases  to  act  upon  the  skin — 
the  respiration  is  quickened,  and  more  and  more  laitorious — it  is  accom- 
panied by  a gurgling  noise  iii  the  chest,  distinctly  heard  even  without  the 
application  of  the  ear  to  the  side — the  nostrils  become  yet  more  dilated, 
and  the  mucus  flowing  from  them  varies  in  colour,  but  exhales  a cadaverous, 
infectious  odour— the  breath  is  now  become  cold,  and  is  as  olfensive  as 
the  discharge — the  pupil  of  the  eye  becomes  dilated — an  olfensive  secre- 
tion proceeds  from  the  lids,  and  the  animal  is  evidently  becoming  blind 
— the  prostration  of  strength  still  goes  on — the  beast  tails — he  perhaps 
rises  again  for  a little  while — and  then  falls  and  dies. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  the  animal  is  destroyed 
in  twenty-four  or  eighi-and-forty  hours  after  the  first  attack.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  young  cattle,  and  those  that  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. At  other  times,  the  beast  lingers  on  six  or  seven  days. 

On  examination  after  death,  the  lungs  are  gorged  and  black  with  blood ; 
they  arc  softened,  and  easily  torn  ; they,  however,  contain  some  spots  of 
hepatization,  or  condensed  substance,  and  oflen  abscesses  filled  with  pus. 
In  many  parts  gangrene  has  begun,  and  chiefly  about  the  anterior  |)ortioii 
of  the  lung.  T he  pleura,  the  pericardium,  and  the  diaphragm  arc  black, 
thickened,  end  disposed  to  gangrene.  Traces  of  inflammation  are  found 
in  the  abdomen,  but  not  of  so  intense  a character.  The  rumen  is  tilled 
with  dry  food;  the  contents  of  the  manyplus  arc  so  hardened  that  they 
may  be  broken  and  reduced  to  powder ; the  fourth  stomach  is  more  or 
less  inflamed  ; the  liver  is  enlarged,  and  of  a yellow  colour,  and  the  bile 
is  thickened. 

It  is  evidently  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  associated,  more  or  less,  with 
that  typhoid  form  of  disease  to  w hich  cattle  are  so  subject.  Solitary  cases 
of  it  are  seen  ; but  it  often  appears  as  a kind  of  epidemic.  It  used  to  be 
called  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  from  the  supposed  gan- 
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^renous  state  in  which  the  lungs  were  found ; but  veterinary  surgeons 
are  now  aware  that  lliese  appearances  are  produced  more  by  conges- 
tion ; and  indicate  the  violence  with  which  the  blood  lias  been  driven 
through  the  vessels  of  the  air-cells,  and  by  which  those  vessels  have  been 
ruptured,  and  the  cells  filled  with  blood.  The  blood,  mice  elfu-sed,  soon 
coagulates  in  the  cells,  and  gives  that  black,  softened,  pulpy  kind  of 
appearance  which  the  cowleecli  and  the  herdsman  used  to  think  was 
proof  positive  of  rotUnncM.  It  is  true  that  this  effused  blood  soon  liegins 
to  be  decomposed,  and  the  fietid  smell  of  corruption  ensues ; but  this  is 
very  diflerenl  from  ganigreiie  of  a living  part.  These  congested  lungs 
show  that  the  inflammation  was  of  the  inteiiscst  character,  and  hud  nut 
been  long  in  destroying  the  animal. 

Foreign  writers  give  several  accounts  of  this  disease  raging  as  an  epi- 
zootic, and  destroying  a consiilcrable  proportion  of  the  cattle.  The  his- 
tnry  given  by  the  poet  Silius  Italiciis  of  an  epidemic  which  raged  in 
Sicily  two  hundred  and  twelve  years  before  the  Christian  era  paints  the 
disease  of  modern  times  with  almost  perfect  accuracy.  It  followed  a long- 
continued  and  excessive  drought,  which  corrupted  the  water  everywhere. 
In  1G93  the  principality  of  Hesse  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  cattle  by  a 
malignant  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Here  the  winter  had  been  wet  and 
cold,  and  the  spring  which  succeeded  was  as  hot  as  summer.  It  was  also 
said  that  an  acrid  and  corrosive  dew  fell  which  tinged  the  linen  with  a 
yellow  hue. 

These  writers  imagined  that  the  disease  was  not  only  epidemic,  but 
contagious.  They  affirm  that  an  epizootic  pneumonia,  which  ravaged  the 
department  of  Loiret,  was  brought  into  the  environs  of  Montargis  by  some 
cattle  that  had  been  sold  by  the  drovers;  that  it  rapidly  spread  in  all  the 
villages  in  which  the  infected  cattle  had  been  purchased,  and  that  its  com- 
munication from  place  to  place  could  easily  be  traced. 

Professor  Abildgaard,  of  Copenhagen,  speaks  of  a species  of  pneu- 
monia which  he  considers  to  be  contagious,  aiul  which  spread  through 
the  establishment  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  contagious  character 
of  the  disease,  however,  is  far  from  being  established.  No  other  variety 
of  pneumonia  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  contagious,  at  least  under 
ordinary  circumstances  ; yet  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  it  arc 
so  contradictory,  and  veterinary  science,  as  it  regards  cattle,  is  so  truly  in 
its  infancy,  that  the  farmer  should  take  the  most  prudent  course,  and 
avoid,  as  much  as  he  can,  the  possibility  of  contagion. 

Few  years  pass  in  which  this  acute  pneumonia  does  not  visit  some 
districts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  symptoms  vary,  but  it  is  decidedly 
a disease  of  the  respiratory  system  primarily,  and  the  danger  depends  on 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  action  in  the  early  stage,  and  the  degree 
in  which  the  vital  power  being  exhausted,  disease  of  a typhoid  and  malig- 
nant character  succeeds. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  treatment  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt.  Although 
the  state  of  acute  fever  is  tpiickly  succeeded  by  one  of  a perfectly  contrary 
character,  it  is  not  until  it  has  committed  the  most  fearful  ravages.  The 
congested  state  of  the  lungs — the  breaking  down  of  the  substance  of  that 
important  part — must  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  rational  person  of 
the  mischief  that  is  going  forward  in  the  early  stage,  and  the  necessity 
of  disarming  the  enemy  before  that  mischief  is  irreparably  inflicted 
Therefore  this  acute  pneumonia  should  be  attacked  in  time,  and  by  the 
most  energetic  treatment.  Bleeding  is  the  sheet-anchor,  and  should  be 
pushed  to  its  full  extent.  The  important  fact  that  the  pulse,  duly 
attended  to,  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  injurious  eunsetpiences  from 
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bleeding  in  every  case  cannot  be  too  often  alluded  to.  While  the  pulse 
keeps  up,  the  power  of  the  constitution,  or  rather  the  power  of  the  disease, 
is  unimpaired  ; and  the  faltering  of  pulse  gives  timely  warning  that  one  or 
the  other  is  preparing  to  give  way.  It  is  folly  to  object  that  the  after 
weakness  will  be  increased,  or  that  the  bleeding  will  undermine  the  power 
of  the  constitution  : it  is  the  disease  which  is  doing  this,  and  which  will 
perfectly  and  fatally  accomplish  its  work  if  unchecked.  By  weakening 
the  power  of  the  disease,  and  especially  if  it  could  be  beaten  out  of  the  field, 
the  vigour  of  the  system  would  be  preserved,  and  the  animal  would  be 
saved.  In  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  rapid  progress  of  the  inflam- 
mation should  be  the  vigour  of  the  attack. 

The  state  of  the  cough,  and  heat  of  the  breath,  and  heaving  of  the  flanks, 
will  indicate,  in  the  space  of  a few  hours,  whether  the  fever  is  permanently 
diminished,  or  has  again  rallied  its  forces  ; and  by  this  the  practitioner  will 
be  guided  as  to  the  propriety  of  a second  bleeding,  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  taken  away. 

Physic  will  of  course  succeed.  Two  scruples  of  the  farina  of  the  croton 
nut  should  first  be  given,  as  most  likely  to  operate  speedily ; and  the 
£psom  salts  and  the  injection-pump  should  be  in  requisition  until  the 
bowels  are  well  opened. 

This  being  accomplished,  the  nature  of  the  medicines  next  to  be  admi- 
nistered may  well  give  the  practitioner  pause.  If  the  iuflammulion 
evidently  continues,  the  digitalis,  emetic  tartar,  and  nitre  will  be  given. 
If  the  fever  is,  to  a very  considerable  degree,  sulxlued,  but  it  is  far  from 
certain  whether  there  may  not  be  lurking  danger  of  its  return,  the  sedative 
medicines  must  still  be  given,  but  half  an  ounce  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether  should  be  added.  This  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  such  cases.  It 
is  both  a sedative  and  a tonic.  It  allays  irritation,  and  it  stimulates  to 
healthy  action.  Its  good  eflect,  however,  is  ollen  destroyed  by  its  being 
given  in  outrageous  doses.  In  these  doubtful  cases  it  will  rarely  be 
prudent  to  give  more  than  half  an  ounce;  and  when  de.signed  as  a stimu- 
lant, the  dose  should  rarely  or  never  exceed  double  that  quantity. 

If  the  stage  of  debility  is  evidently  and  rapidly  approaching,  the  chance 
of  doing  good  is  almost  gone.  What  power  will  restore  the  former 
healthy  state  of  the  lung  ? Yet  there  is  no  cause  for  absolute  de.spair. 
The  mouth  and  nostrils  and  any  suppurating  tumours  must  be  washed 
with  the  chloride  of  lime.  A small  quantity — half  a drachm  of  the  powder 
in  solution — should  be  given  internally,  morning  and  night.  The  spirit 
of  nitrons  ether  and  laudanum,  in  doses  not  exceetling  an  ounce  of  the 
former  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  should  be  administered  ; and  to 
them  may  be  added  ginger,  gentian,  and  Colombo,  the  whole  being  given 
in  thick  gruel,  with  half  a pint  of  good  ale. 

Malt  mashes,  vetches,  carrots,  clover,  hay — according  to  the  season — 
may  be  offered  ns  food,  and,  should  the  situation  and  time  of  the  year 
permit  it,  the  animal  should  be  turned  into  a salt-marsh  as  soon  as  it  has 
strength  to  travel  there. 

The  epidemic  nature  of  the  malady  not  admitting  of  any  doubt,  and  its 
contagious  character  being  yet  n question  of  dispute,  while  the  healthy 
beasts  are  separated  from  the  diseased,  the  owner  cannot  too  often  vi.sit, 
nor  too  closely  examine  his  cattle,  in  order  to  detect  the  earliest  symptom 
of  the  disease,  and  to  attack  it  while  there  is  fair  hope  of  success. 

The  sound  animals,  every  one  of  them,  should  be  bled  and  physicked. 
T his  inflammation  is  most  intense  in  its  character,  and  strong  and  healthy 
beasts  in  good  condition  hire  the  worst ; then  care  should  l)e  taken  to 
remove  a plethoric  state  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  remove  the  predis- 
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position  to  disease.  They  should  likewise  be  turned,  if  possible,  into  a 
pasture  good  and  containing  sufficient  nourishment,  but  nut  quite  so  luxu- 
riant as  that  on  which  they  had  probably  been  placed. 

PLEURtSY. 

While  disease  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  usually  takes  on  the  form 
of  bronchitis  in  cattle,  these  animals  are  iieYcrtheless,  and  much  ofiener 
than  the  horse,  subject  to  inflammation  of  the  pleura*,  or  covering  mem- 
brane of  the  lung,  and  the  lining  one  of  the  chest.  Some — although,  per 
haps,  nut  quite  satisfactory — reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this.  The 
exemption  of  the  ox  from  many  of  the  exciting  causes  of  pneumonia  in 
the  horse  has  already  been  hinted  at,  and  to  this  may  be  added  many  of 
the  exciting  causes  of  pleurisy  also.  Among  these,  and  the  most  frequent 
and  active  of  them,  is  the  exposure  to  partial  cold.  A horse  may  be  hardly 
worked  and  ill  used,  but  he  generally  has  something  which  bears  the  sem- 
blance of  a stable  or  a hovel  to  shelter  him  at  night  ; but  the  ox,  after  hard 
work,  and  the  cow,  too  soon  after  parturition,  have  nothing  but  the  cold 
damp  ground  to  lie  upon.  If  the  horse  is  thoughtlessly  and  crtielly  aban- 
doned in  the  same  manner,  yet  the  food  passes  ottt  of  his  little  stomach 
almost  as  fast  as  he  gathers  it,  and  he  wanders  about  grazing  during  the 
greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  night ; but  the  paunch  of  the  ox  is  filled 
before  a third  part  of  the  night  has  passed,  and  then  comes  the  slower 
process  of  rumination,  during  which  he  usually  lays  himself  down.  What 
can  aflbrd  so  prolific  a cause  of  pleurisy  ? If  the  horse  can  scarcely  be 
ridden  against  a keen  wind,  or  immersed,  although  but  fur  a little  wliile, 
as  high  as  his  chest  in  cold  water,  without  exhibiting  symptoms,  more  or 
less  intense,  of  pleurisy,  wbat  will  become  of  the  ox,  whose  side,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  is  in  contact  with  the  frozen  ground? 

Even  in  his  stable  the  ox  is  too  much  neglected.  In  many  ill-managed 
farms  his  shed  is  little  mure  than  a repository  for  dung,  which  there 
undergoes  its  first  fermentation.  A little  fresh  litter  is  occasionally 
strewed  over  it;  but  underneath  is  a damp  and  poisonous  mass,  where  the 
process  of  evaporation  and  the  diffusion  of  pestilential  gas  are  in  great 
and  almost  equal  activity.  Supposing  a beast  to  be  couching  on  this 
fumes  of  disease  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night, — what  can  be  more 
likely  to  cause  inflaraination  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chest,  sepa- 
rated from  the  muck-heap  by  so  small  a distance? 

Pleurisy  may  be  produced  by  contusions  on  the  side,  and  by  wounds 
penetrating  the  thoracic  cavity  : to  these  evils  the  ox,  among  his  horned 
brethren.  Is  far  more  exposed  than  the  horse. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  post-mortem  examination  proves  that,  next  to 
bronchitis,  the  most  frequent  disease  of  the  chest  is  plcuri.sy. 

Among  the  symptoms  by  which  we  may  distinguish  pleurisy  from  every 
other  inflaminatory  affection  of  the  chest,  is  the  greater  frequency  of  uni- 
versal shivering,  and  particularly  of  shivering  or  trembling  of  the  shoul- 
ders. This  is  a very  peculiar  symptom,  and  should  be  carefully  studied. 
Even  while  the  animal  is  otherwise  quiet,  the  shoulders  and  upper  part  of 
the  chest  are  trembling  violently. 

Tile  cough  of  pleurisy  is  lower,  shorter,  and  more  painful  than  that  of 
most  other  chest  affections.  The  breathing,  seldom  so  laborious  as  in 
some  other  cases,  is  shorter  and  broken  off  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  and 
lengthened  in  that  uf  c.xpiration.  The  sides  are  tender;  the  animal  shrinks 
if  they  are  but  lightly  touched  ; and  there  are  twitchings  of  the  skin,  nnd 
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ft  very  ciiriuus  succession  of  wavy  lines  rnnninj  over  llie  alTecteil  siJc  or 
sides. 

The  author  recollects  one  ease  in  which  these  symptoms  of  pleurisy 
were  said  to  be  absent — they  certainly  were  absent  when  he  saw  the 
patient.  It  was  a cow  that,  during  nearly  two  months,  had  been  wasting. 
The  emaciation  had  proceeded  to  a most  unusual  degree  ; the  skin  clung 
to  the  very  bones,  the  flanks  were  tucked  up,  and  the  hair  was  coming  otti 
She  ate  and  ruminated  as  usual,  and  the  only  disease  that  could  be  con- 
nected with  this  loss  of  flesh  was  obstinate  constipation. 

Plenty  of  purgative  medicine  was  given,  but  she  continued  to  waste 
away,  and  died.  There  was  no  disease  of  any  of  the  viscera  of  the  al>- 
(lomeii,  and  the  oidy  unusual  ai>pcarance  was  the  almost  total  absence  of 
internal  fat,  the  diminution,  or  almost  disappearance,  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  and  a constricted  state  of  the  small  intestines;  but  the  chest  was 
full  of  .stinking  pnriform  fluid,  and  there  were  adhesions  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  real  disease  was  pleurisy.  The  proprietor  and  the  herdsman 
were  very  closely  questioned  with  regard  to  previous  cough  and  other 
symptoms  of  this  disease  ; but  they  had  not  heard  her  hoose  at  all — they 
were  sure  that  she  had  not. 

She  must  have  had  cough  and  other  characteristic  symptoms  of  pleurisy, 
but  to  so  slight  a degree  as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  look 
over  their  cattle  so  carelessly  as  both  farmers  and  their  servants  generally 
do.  It  is,  however,  an  instructive  case,  showing  how  much  mischief  may 
be  going  forward  when  it  is  least  suspected,  and  of  what  imperative 
necessity  an  attention  to  the  hoose  of  cattle  is. 

In  bronchitis  the  animal  dies  of  sulTocation,  or  he  is  worn  out  by  a 
continuance  of  inflammation  on  so  extensive  a membrane; — in  pneumonia 
there  is  usually  congestion  of  the  lungs,  so  that  the  blood  can  no  longer 
circulate,  or  there  are  tubercles  or  voinicte,  or  the  animal  sinks  here  like- 
wise under  the  continuance  of  the  inflammation ; but  the  termination  of 
pleurisy  is  by  the  clfusion  of  fluid  into  the  chest,  compressing  the  lungs 
on  every  side,  gradually  rendering  respiration  diflicult,  and  at  length  im- 
possible, and  destroying  the  beast  here  likewise  by  suHocation. 

There  is  little  dilference  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy. 
In  both  the  inflammation  must  be  subdued  by  bleeding,  physic,  sedatives, 
blisters,  setons,  and  restricteil  diet.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  common  liquid 
tnri)entine  may  be  used  with  advantage,  instead  of  the  nitre,  when  the 
presence  of  pleurisy  is  clearly  ascertained. 

No  advantage  has  been  taken  of  an  operation  on  the  pleuritic  ox  by 
which  the  fluid  might  be  withdrawn  from  the  chest,  ns  in  the  horse.  It 
may  be  worth  the  attempt ; yet,  u hen  the  few  cases  in  which  the  punc- 
turing of  the  chest  has  succeeded  in  the  horse  are  considered,  there 
would  not  he  room  for  any  sanguine  hope  of  success  if  it  were  practised 
on  the  ox. 

Besides  this,  there  are  generally  adhesions  between  the  covering  of  the 
lung  and  the  lining  of  the  sides  ; and  between  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm, 
which  would  always  interfere  materially  with  the  act  of  respiration  and  the 
health  of  the  animal. 

In  all  these  ca.ses  of  chest  aflection  there  is  so  little  prospect  of  saving 
the  beast,  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  have  him  slaugh- 
tered at  the  beginning,  if  he  is  at  all  in  condition,  or  rather  if  he  is  nut 
deplorably  thin. 
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CHRONIC  PLEURISY. 

There  is  so  iiistruclivc  an  arcoiiiit  of  a chronic  species  of  pleurisy,  or  of 
mingled  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  in  ‘ The  Reciieit  de  Mcddeine  Vcicri- 
naire,’  for  May,  in  the  present  year  (1833),  that  tlie  author  is  tempted  to 
give  it  at  considerable  length.  It  is  written  by  M.  Lecoq,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  veterinary  school  of  Lyons.  There  is  considerable 
resemblance  Iretween  it  and  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  common 
pleurisy,  but  the  reader  will  readily  mark  the  difference,  which  is  between 
an  acute  and  a chronic  disease. 

He  is  speaking  of  Soire-lc-Chateaii,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Avesnes, 
in  which  the  farmers  fatten  more  cattle  than  they  breed,  and  therefore  are 
obliged  to  purchase  out  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  principally 
from  Franchc  Comte.  He  says  that  ‘ the  cattle  of  that  country  are  very 
hand.some,  of  a compact  form,  and  fatten  rapidly ; and  that  they  are 
the  kind  of  cattle  from  which  the  gnizier  would  derive  most  advantage, 
were  it  not  for  some  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject.  The  malady  by 
which  they  are  most  frequently  attacked,  and  which  is  particularly  preva* 
lent  in  some  years,  is  one  that  is  geiierably  incurable,  and  the  slaugiiter  of 
the  animal  before  he  has  perceptibly  wasted  is  the  only  means  by  which 
the  farmer  can  avoid  lo.sing  the  whole  value  of  the  beast : this  is  chronic 
pkura-pnevmnnia — chronic  pleurisy  combined  with  pneumonia. 

‘ The  .symptoms  arc  scarcely  recognisable  at  first,  and  often  the  beast  is 
ill  a long  time  without  its  being  perceiveil.  He  fattens  well,  and  when  he 
is  slaughtered  the  owner  is  astonished  to  find  scarcely  half  of  the  lung 
capable  of  discharging  the  function  of  respiration.  When,  however,  the 
ox  has  not  sufficient  strength  of  constitution  to  resist  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease, the  first  symptom  that  is  observed  is  diminution,  or  irregularity,  of 
appetite.  Soon  afterwards  a frequent  and  dry  cough  is  heard,  which  be- 
comes feeble  and  painful  as  the  disease  proceeds.  The  dorso-luml>ar  |ior- 
tion  of  the  spine  grows  tender,  the  animal  flinches  when  the  part  is  pressed 
upon,  and  utters  a peculiar  groan  or  grunt  which  the  graziers  regard  as  a 
decisive  symptom  of  the  malady. 

‘ Quickly  alter  this  the  movements  of  the  flanks  become  irregular  and 
accelerated,  and  the  act  of  respiration  is  accompanied  by  a kind  of 
Iralancing  motion  of  the  whole  bo<ly.  The  sides  of  the  chest  become  as 
tender  as  the  loins,  or  more  so,  for  the  animal  immediately  throws  him- 
self down,  if  pressed  upon  with  any  force.  The  elbows  in  many  subjects 
become  more  and  more  separated  from  the  aides  of  the  chest.  Tlie  pulse 
is  smaller  than  natural,  and  not  considerably  increased.  The  muzzle  is 
hot  and  dry  alternately  ; the  animal  lies  down  as  in  a healthy  state,  but 
rumination  is  partially  or  entirely  suspended.  The  faices  are  harder  than' 
they  should  be;  the  urine  is  of  its  natural  colour  and  quantity;  the  mouth 
is  ollen  dry,  and  the  horns  and  the  ears  retain  their  natural  temperature. 

‘ This  first  stage  of  the  disease  sometimes  continues  during  a month, 
or  more,  and  then,  if  the  animal  is  to  recover,  or  at  least  apparently  so, 
the  symptoms  gradually  disap|)eur.  First  of  all,  the  appetite  returns,  and 
the  beast  begins  to  acquire  a little  flesh.  'Tlie  proprietor  should  then 
make  haste  and  get  rid  of  him,  for  it  is  very  rare  that  the  malady, 
however  it  may  be  palliated  for  awhile,  does  not  reappear  with  greater 
intensity  than  before. 

‘ In  most  cases  the  disease  continues  to  pursue  its  course  towards  its 
fatal  termination  without  any  remission — every  symptom  gradually  increas- 
ing in  intensity.  The  respiration  becomes  more  painful ; the  head  is 
more  extended  ; the  eyes  are  brilliant ; every  expiration  is  accompanied  by 
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a ^runt,  and  by  a kind  of  puckering  a(  the  an^rles  of  the  lips ; the  cougti 
becomcM  smaller,  more  suppressed,  and  yet  more  painful ; the  ton(rue  pro- 
trudes from  the  moiilh,  and  a frothy  mucus  is  abundantly  discharged ; 
the  breath  becomes  offensive ; a purulent  fluid  of  a bloody  colour  escapes 
from  the  nostrils  ; diarrhoea,  profuse  and  foetid,  succeeds  to  the  constipa- 
tion ; the  animal  becomes  rapally  weaker ; be  is  a complete  skeleton,  and 
at  length  he  dies. 

‘ Examination  after  death  discovers  slight  traces  of  inflammation  in  the 
intestines,  discoloration  of  the  liver,  and  a bard  and  dry  substance  con- 
tained in  the  maiiyplus.  The  lungs  adhere  to  the  sides  and  to  the  dia- 
phragm by  numerous  bands,  evidently  old  and  very  firm.  'ITie  substance 
of  the  lungs  often  presents  a reddish-grey  hepatization  throughout  almost 
its  whole  extent.  At  other  times  there  are  tubercles  in  every  state  of 
hardness,  and  in  that  of  suppuration.  The  portion  of  the  lung  that  is  not 
hepatized  is  red,  and  gorged  with  blood.  Beside  the  old  adhesions,  there 
are  numerous  ones  of  recent  date.  The  pleura  is  not  much  reddened, 
but  by  its  thickness  in  some  points,  its  adhesions  in  others,  and  the  etfii- 
sion  of  a serous  fluid,  it  proves  bow  much  and  how  long  it  has  partici- 
pated in  the  inflammatory  action.  The  trachea  and  the  bronchi  are 
slightly  red,  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  gorged  with  blood.’ 

M.  Lccoq  hazards  some  conjectures  respecting  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease, which  are  very  ingenious,  and  from  which  our  breeders  and  graziers 
may  derive  some  iisefni  hints.  He  says  that  ‘ the  graziers  imagine  that 
the  animals  bring  the  disease  with  them  from  their  native  country;  and  the 
traces  of  chronic  disease  which  are  found  in  them,  even  when  they  are 
slaughtered  soon  after  their  arrival,  singularly  confirm  this  opinion.  Cattle 
that  have  been  worked  hard,  and  driven  far,  and  somewhat  loo  rapidly, 
are  often  attacked  by  diseases  of  the  chest,  which  generally  leave  some 
dangerous  traces  behind  them  ; and  besides  this,  the  breeders  knnw  their 
interest  sufficiently  well  to  get  rid  of  those  animals  as  soon  as  they  can 
that  have  been  affected  with  chest  complaints. 

‘ The  manner  in  which  the  journey  is  performed  confribufes  much  to 
revive  the  old  disorder.  The  cattle  purchased  in  Franche  Comtd  are 
brought  into  Avesnes  at  two  periods  of  the  year — in  the  autumn  and  in 
the  spring.  Those  which  are  brought  in  the  autumu  are  more  subject  to 
the  disease  than  those  which  arrive  in  the  spring;  and,  almost  always,  the 
years  in  which  the  malady  is  most  prevalent  arc  those  in  which  the  wea- 
ther was  bad  during  the  journey  of  the  beasts;  and  the  disease  is  usually 
fatal  in  proportion  to  the  badness  of  the  w eather. 

• The  journey,  also,  is  performed  by  two  different  routes — through  Lor- 
raine and  Champagne,  and  often  the  disease  appears  only  in  the  cattle  that 
have  arrived  by  one  of  these  routes. 

‘ The  manner  in  which  the  cattle  are  treated  on  their  arrival  may  con- 
tribute not  a little  to  the  development  of  the  disease.  They  have,  perhaps, 
been  driven  a hundred  leagues  during  bad  weather;  they  have  been  half- 
starved  on  their  journey,  and  they  arrive  fami.shed  and  worn  out,  and,  in 
fact,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  lame.  Calculating  on  their  ravenous 
appetite,  the  graziers,  instead  of  giving  them  wholesome  food,  make 
them  consume  the  worst  that  the  farm  contains — all  that  is  musty  and 
mouldy  ; and  it  is  often  by  the  cough  which  the  act  of  eating  of  such  food 
necessarily  produces,  that  the  malady  is  first  discovered.’ 

The  treatment  of  chronic  pleurisy  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  this 
excellent  memoir.  He  nrdeis  mild  and  nourishing  food  ; for  he  argues 
tliat  by  increasing  the  debility  of  the  animal,  his  death  will  be  hastened. 
He  recommends  greeu  meat,  in  order  to  soften  the  strangely-hardened 
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contents  of  the  nianypUis,  ami  mucilaginous  drinks  (made  of  oatmeal  or 
linseed)  fur  the  same  purpose.  Whey  is  often  given  with  the  same  view, 
and  on  account  of  the  nutriment  which  it  coutaiiis.  Bleeding  is  rarely 
employed  ; or  if  the  pulse  should  indicate  venesection,  very  little  blood  is 
abstracted  at  a time,  but  the  small  bleedings  are  occasionally  repeated. 
The  principal  dependence  is  placed  on  setons  and  rowels,  which,  if  used 
at  all,  are  carried  to  a great  extent : but  before  these  are  resorted  to,  the 
proprietor  is  requested  to  determine  whether  he  is  disposed  to  persist  in 
the  medical  treatment  of  the  animal ; for  this  mode  of  treatment  having 
been  once  commenced,  the  swellings  and  discolourations  produced  by  the 
setons  and  rowels  will  prevent  the  butcher  from  afterwards  pnichaaiug 
these  animals.  Injections,  friction,  and  warmth  arc  the  auxiliary  means 
employed. 

However  skilful  may  be  the  treatment,  or  however  steadily  pursued,  it 
is  rarely  that  a beast  is  saved;  and  that  is  not  surprising,  considering  the 
numerous  adhesions  which  were  formed  between  the  lungs  and  the  sides 
of  the  chest  before  the  animal  began  to  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  illness. 
M.  Lecoq  adds,  that  it  is  good,  although  unpleasant,  advice  to  give — it  is 
what  has  been  many  a time  inculcated  in  this  treatise — that  it  is  always 
preferable  to  send  the  diseased  nr  suspected  animal  to  the  butcher  before  the 
process  of  emaciation  is  established  in  good  earnest ; a part  of  the  original 
price  of  the  beast  is  then  recovered,  and  the  expense  of  medical  treatment, 
always  long,  and  generally  unsuccessful,  is  saved.  M.  Lecoq  candidly 
confesses,  that  of  thirty  beasts  of  which  he  had  the  care,  two  oidy  were 
apparently  cured,  and  gut  into  condition,  and  one  of  them  died  suddenly 
a few  days  after  he  was  sold. 

M.  Lecoq  finally  enters  into  the  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  this 
disease.  The  farmers  believe  it  to  contagious,  and  he  is  partly  of  their 
opinion.  When  a beast  falls  sick  in  the  pasture,  the  others,  afier  his 
removal,  go  and  smell  at  the  grass  where  he  has  lain,  and  which  he  has 
covered  with  bis  saliva  ; and  after  that,  M.  Lecoq  has  always  seen  new 
cases  succeed  to  the  first.  He  has  also  seen  three  cases  in  which  the 
cattle  of  tlie  country,  perfectly  well  before,  have  fallen  ill,  and  died  with 
the  same  symptoms,  except  that  they  were  more  acute  after  they  have  been 
kept  with  pleuritic  cattle.  He,  therefore,  regards  this  affection  as  contagious ; 
or  at  least,  he  imagines  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  breath 
infects  the  air  of  a cowhouse  in  which  there  were  other  animals  already 
predisposed  to  this,  or  similar,  maladies.  On  the  other  hand,  he  acknow- 
ledges that  many  cases  usually  appear  at  the  same  time,  and  in  cattle 
that  have  been  widely  separated  from  each  other. 

M.  Lecoq  has  very  clearly  stated  the  chief  causes  of  this  disease,  in 
addition  to  which  it  has  clearly  an  epidemic  character.  There  arc  certain 
states  of  the  atmosphere  which  call  into  action  these  lurking  predispositions 
to  disease,  found  most  in  the  stranger  cattle,  but  sometimes  in  the  natives 
(for  bad  management,  and  hoose,  and  pleurisy  exist  too  much  every- 
where), hut  there  is  not  yet  sufficient  evidence  of  the  contagions  nature  of 
all  these  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs.  He,  however,  can  never  err 
who  has  recourse  to  the  careful  use  of  every  precautionary  measure. 

PHTHISIS,  OR  CONSUMPTION. 

This  is  only  a continuation  of  the  same  subject,  or,  rather,  it  is  a de- 
scription of  another  termination  of  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  continued  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  the  formation 
of  tubercles.  There  is  a greater  or  smaller  number  of  little  distinct  cysts, 
or  cells,  into  which  some  fluid  is  poured  in  the  progress  of  inflammation. 
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Tlicse  enlarp^e,  and  occupy  a space  varying  from  the  si*e  of  a pin’s  head 
to  that  of  a large  egg.  By  degrees  the  tluid  changes  to  a solid,  and  the 
tumour  tjccomes  harder  than  the  surrounding  substance,  and  so  continues 
for  awhile — the  consequence  of  inflammation,  and  the  source  of  new  irrita- 
tion and  disease. 

At  length  it  once  more  changes.  The  tubercle  begins  to  soften  at  its 
centre,  something  like  suppuration  goes  on  there,  and  the  contents  of 
the  swelling  become  perfectly  fluid,  but  of  a ditierent  nature  from  that 
which  first  filled  the  cyst.  It  is  now  pus.  The  cyst  increases  with  greater 
or  less  rapidity ; it  comes  in  contact  with  neighbouring  ones,  and  the  walls 
of  each  are  absorbed  by  their  mutual  pressure.  They  run  together  and 
form  one  cyst,  which  is  called  an  abscess,  or  vomica. 

An  animal  possessing  this  tuberculated  state  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
tubercles  running  into  abscesses,  is  said  to  be  consumptive.  So  much  of 
the  lung  is  destroyed,  that  there  is  not  enough  left  for  the  purposes  of  life, 
nnd  the  patient  wastes  away,  and  dies. 

The  lungs  of  the  cow  after  chronic  or  neglected  catarrh,  or  bronchitis, 
or  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  are  much  disposed  to  assume  this  tuberculated 
and  ulcerated  state.  The  symptoms  of  consumption  are  not  always  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  pleurisy,  or  even  pneumonia  or  bronchitis ; 
and  sometimes  there  may  be  extensive  ulceration  of  the  lungs  without 
any  indication  of  disease  sufficient  to  attract  notice.  When  a bullock  is 
fattened  for  the  butcher,  and  killed,  we  occasionally  wonder  to  observe  how 
little  of  the  lung  is  left  for  the  purpose  of  breathing. 

A cough  is  the  earliest  symptom,  but  a cough  of  a peculiar  character. 
It  is  too  common  to  say  carelessly,  and  sometimes  cruelly,  of  a human 
being,  ‘ that  person  has  a churchyard  cough.’  The  prediction  is  too  often 
verified : for  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  that  cough,  there 
is  a character  of  its  own  about  it  which  cannot  lie  mistaken.  It  is  so  with 
regard  to  cattle.  That  veterinary  surgeon  is  ignorant  of  his  profession, 
who  does  not  at  once,  and  at  a distance,  recognise  the  cough  which, 
although  it  may  not  precisely  indicate  phthisis,  betrays  a state  of  the  lungs 
pregnant  with  danger.  How  many  a beast  might  the  farmer  save  if  he 
would  be  attentive  to  this  1 

A bullock  hooscs  : — if  the  cough  is  sonorous  and  clear,  the  lung  is  not 
yet  fatally  injured.  That  cough,  however,  must  not  be  neglected  long. 
It  tells  of  inflammation — it  is  the  product  of  inflammation — and  of 
inflammation  that  may  be  silently,  but  rapidly,  disorganizing  the  lung.s. 
The  prudent  man  will  not  suffer  such  a cough  to  continue  many  days, 
without  giving  a mash,  or  a dose  of  physic ; or,  perchance,  bleeding,  and 
inserting  a setou.  This  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  we  cannot  too  often 
recur.  It  is  new  practice — it  is  new  doctrine;  but  the  interests  of  the 
agriculturist  are  peculiarly  connected  with  it 

But,  by  and  by,  this  cough  becomes  altered.  It  is  no  longer  loud,  and 
clear,  and  careless;  it  is  lower  in  its  tone — feeble — hoarse.  Mischief  has 
now  been  done,  and  perhaps  of  an  irreparable  kind.  It  must  not,  perhaps, 
be  said  that  the  farmer  will  always  be  able  to  point  out  the  precise  nature 
of  the  alfeclion  of  the  chest  from  the  sound  of  the  cough  ; but  he  will  soon 
learn  to  do  it  much  oftener,  and  much  more  certainly,  than  he  has  hitherto 
thought  it  possible.  In  simple  catarrh  there  is  an  honest  and  unchecked 
ctlbrl  of  the  lungs  to  force  on  the  eougli ; yet  some  hoarseness  may  attend 
that  cougli,  plainly  referable  to  the  superior  air-passages.  In  bronchitis 
there  will  also  be  a forcible  ellbrt ; the  mucus  is  viscid ; and  the  membrane 
of  the  tubes  is  thickened;  and  the  pa.ssage  is  diminished  ; and  considerable 
force  must  be  used  to  urge  on  a volume  of  air,  and  to  carry  the  mucus 
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before  it ; but  it  is  n force  ivhicli  acts  slowly,  aiul  by  pressure,  for  tbe 
membrane  beinp  inflamed  is  tender.  The  eolith  bespeaks  pain ; it  is  no 
longer  full  and  perfect,  it  is  sloivly  perforineil,  and  at  the  same  time  husky 
and  wheezing,  and  the  mucus  rattles  in  the  passages  us  it  is  forced  along. 
In  pneumonia  the  cough  is  frequent — sore ; but  it  is  not  so  sore  as  in 
bronchitis,  for  it  has  not  the  same  inflamed  membrane  to  pass  over ; it  is, 
however,  painful,  for  the  substance  of  the  lung  is  inflamed,  and  therefore 
it  is  low,  and,  to  a certain  degree,  suppressed.  In  pleurisy  the  cough  is 
sharper,  spasmodic,  yet  not  loud.  Hitherto  the  pain  has  been  confined  to 
the  lungs  ; here  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chest  is  affected,  and  intense 
pain  is  felt  at  every  rising  and  falling  of  the  chest;  therefore  the  cough  is 
Bhort — it  is  cut  s/iort — it  is  somewhat  spasmodic,  and  yet  no  louder  than 
cun  be  helped. 

All  this,  it  is  confessed,  is  new  doctrine,  and  may  be  considered  as  bor- 
dering too  nearly  on  the  regions  of  fancy  by  him  who,  never  having  attended 
to  these  things,  knows  nothing  about  them ; but  let  him  Iicgin  to  attend  to 
them,  and  the  writer  will  venture  to  promise  him  that,  although  puzzled  at 
first,  his  progress  in  the  art  of  distinguishing  sounds  will  be  most  rapid  j and 
he  will  at  length  begin  to  wonder  that  he  could  have  lived  so  lung  among 
his  cattle,  and  have  been  so  deaf  to  that  which  is  become  too  plain  to  be 
for  a moment  misunderstood. 

The  cough  of  incipient  phthisis  is  an  inward,  feeble,  painful,  hoarse, 
rattling,  gurgling  one.  The  farmer  will  have  reason  to  tremble  when 
he  recognises  it,  l>ecause  it  reveals  fearful  disorganization,  which  can 
seldom  be  repaired.  He  needs  not,  however,  quite  despair.  The  lungs 
of  the  cow  have  not  been  so  sadly  used  as  those  of  the  horse.  She  is  not 
hurried  beyond  her  will  or  her  strength  at  the  caprice  or  cruelty  of  her 
owner.  The  progress  of  the  mischief  is  not  unnecessarily  accelerated,  nor 
is  the  process  of  disorganization  r.apid.  Weeks  and  months,  or,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  years,  may  pass  on,  and  few  other  symptoms  be 
added  to  this  peculiar  cough. 

There  is  one  duty,  however,  which  the  farmer  owes  to  himself,  and  the 
practitioner  to  him  by  whom  he  is  employed,  and  that  is,  to  take  a fair 
view  of  the  whole  of  the  case.  Here  is  disorganization  of  the  lungs — that 
cough  which,  once  understood,  can  never  deceive,  has  plainly  revealed  it. 
It  is  disorganization  which  may,  in  a few  cases,  be  repaired ; but  in  the 
great,  the  decided  majority  of  them,  will  proceed  to  its  fatal  termination. 
At  the  same  lime,  it  is  a disorganization  which  does  not  immediately  inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  life.  The  beast  will  fatten,  and, 
]>erhaps,  almost  as  rapidly  as  before.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  imagined 
that,  by  careful  feeding,  a very  considerable  degree  of  condition  has  been 
acquir^  with  unusual  quickness;  but  this  will  not,  cannot,  last  long. 
The  elfect  of  diseased  structure,  and  diminished  substance  of  the  lungs, 
will  soon  tell  in  the  unthrifliness  and  loss  of  condition  of  the  beast. 
Except,  therefore,  peculiar  value  is  attached  to  the  animal,  will  it  be  pni- 
dent  to  attempt  any  medical  treatment  at  all,  or  at  least  beyond  that  of  a 
mere  palliative  nature? 

If  anything  is  to  be  done,  bleeding  will  be  here,  as  in  other  inflammatory 
cases,  the  first  step,  but  pursued  in  a more  cautious  manner  than  in  any 
of  the  others — never  pushed  beyond  the  very  first  indication  of  its  jwoper 
elfect,  nor  repeated  until  after  due  consideration,  and  a full  conviction 
that  renewed  irritation  is  beginning  to  be  set  up.  To  this  must  be  added 
mild  doses  of  physic,  and  the  use  of  the  sedative  medicines;  with  proper 
care  that  the  uitimal  is  not  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  and  yet  avoiding  too  inucli  nursing. 
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Another  view  may  be  taken  of  the  case.  Induced  by  some  peculiar 
value  which  is  placed  on  the  breed,  or  by  some  circumstances  which  have, 
in  the  owner’s  estimation,  a favourable  appearance,  or,  somewhat  too 
often,  by  the  unjustifiable  representations  and  promises  of  the  practitioner, 
the  medical  treatment  of  a phihisicky  beast  is  attempted  in  good  earnest 

The  attempt  appears  to  be  successful ; the  animal  rallies,  the  cough 
diminishes,  the  flanks  become  quiet,  the  appetite  returns,  the  milk  is 
yielded  more  abundantly,  the  general  condition  of  the  beast  seems  to 
improve,  and  both  owner  and  practitioner  begin  to  fancy  that  danger  has 
ceased.  There  is  too  much  reason,  however,  for  caution  and  fear. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  and  one  only,  which  will  enable  them  to 
understand  the  real  ground  on  which  they  stand,  and  that  is,  the  character 
of  the  cough,  which  will  still  remain,  although  much  less  frequent.  Is  ib 
again,  the  clear  sonorous  cough  which  indicates  the  comparative  healthi- 
ness of  the  air-pa.ss8gcs,  or  does  it  continue  to  be,  to  a peater  or  less 
degree,  the  painful,  inward,  feeble,  gurgling  cough?  If  it  is  the  latter, 
the  amendment  is  delusive.  It  is  one  of  those  strange,  but  temporary 
rallyings  of  nature,  or  transient  effects  of  medicine,  which  are  sometimes 
witnessed ; or,  perhaps,  there  has  been  some  salutary  chan^  of  atmo- 
spheric influence  : but  there  is  mischief  still — irretrievable  mischief— aud 
the  most  salutary  advice  that  could  be  given  to  the  owner  would  be,  to 
dispose  of  the  animal  while  something  like  its  value  con  be  obtained. 
Weeks,  months  may  pass  on  ; but  by  and  by,  from  some  slight  cause— or 
from  no  cause  that  can  be  detected — the  symptoms  of  confirmed  phthisis 
appear,  and  the  animal  is  lost. 

This  secondary,  and  more  violent  attack,  has  many  symptoms  similar 
to  those  that  have  been  described  as  attending  the  later  stages  of  bron- 
chitis or  pleurisy ; but  there  are  a few  which  would  point  out  the  nature 
and  seat  of  the  disease  when  there  is  no  previous  history  of  the  ease  to 
guide  the  practitioner.  The  milk  gradually  diminishes,  and,  had  it  been 
examined  before  its  diminution  in  quantity,  an  evident  deterioration  in 
quality  would  have  been  observed ; it  has  acquired  an  unpleasant  flavour 

il  quickly  becomes  sour — it  spoils,  or  gives  a peculiar  taste  to  that  with 

which  it  is  mixed.  The  butter  that  is  made  from  it  is  ill-flavoured,  and 
the  cheese  will  not  acquire  a proper  consistence.  Some  have  said  that  the 
milk  is  of  a blue  colour,  and  that  it  has  more  scrum  in  its  composition 
than  ordinary  and  healthy  milk. 

There  are  few  dairies  in  which  there  are  not  occasional  differences  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce.  The  disappointment  and  the  loss 
of  the  dairyman  have  sometimes  been  considerable,  and  he  has  puzzled 
himself  to  no  purpose  to  discover  the  cause;  and  has  blamed  the  pasture  or 
the  servants,  when  his  want  of  coinnion  observation  has  been  the  princijral 
source  of  the  evil.  Some  of  our  readers  may  reeollect  these  occurrences 
in  their  establishments ; they  may  also  recollect  that  a little  while  after- 
wards one,  or  two,  or  more,  of  their  cows  had  bad  hoose,  and  were  losing 
condition,  and  they  got  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  they  could. 

When  consumption  begins  to  be  confirmed  the  animal  loses  flesh  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  and  becomes  evidently  weak.  She  eats  with 
almost  undiminished  appetite ; but  the  process  of  rumination  requiring 
long,  and  now  fatiguing  action  of  the  jaws,  is  slowly  aud  lazily  per- 
formed. There  is  frequently  a discharge  from  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  or 
both  ; at  first  colourless  and  without  smell,  but  soon  becoming  purulent, 
bloody,  and  foetid.  Diarrhoea  is  present,  aud  that  to  a degree  on  which 
the  most  powerful  astringents  can  make  no  impression.  Then,  also, 
appears  the  inflammation  of  the  tissue  beneath  the  skin.  Whatever  )>art 
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or  the  animal  is  presse<l  upon,  alie  shrinks ; and  if  upon  (he  loins,  she  moans 
with  pain.  The  skin  becomes  dry  and  scaly;  and  it  strangely  creaks  as 
the  animal  crawls  staggering  along. 

One  circumstance  is  very  remarkable  and  chnraclerislic.  The  mind  and 
animal  desires  even  of  this  comparatively  dull  and  insensible  being  are 
roused  to  an  extreme  degree  of  intensity.  The  cow  is,  in  many  cases,  almost 
continually  at  heat.  When  she  is  impregnated,  the  cestrum  does  not 
go  off ; and  the  consequence  of  this  continuance  of  excitement  is  that  she 
is  very  subject  to  abortion. 

One  of  the  causes  of  consumption,  almost  unsuspected  by  many 
breeders,  and  sufficiently  guarded  against  only  by  a few — hereditary  pre- 
disposition— cannot  be  spoken  of  in  too  peremptory  terms.  It  is  rare, 
indeed,  that  the  offspring  of  a consumptive  cow  is  not  also  consumptive. 
If  it  is  a heifer-calf,  she  may  possibly  live  a little  after  her  first  calving, 
and  then  she  usually  sickens,  and  the  disease  proceeds  with  a rapidity  un- 
known in  the  mother.  The  author  recollects  two  dairies  that  were  almost 
destroyed  by  this  hereditary  taint. 

Change  of  climate  is  a more  frequent  cause  than  many  imagine.  Some 
dairymen  are  aware  how  much  depends  on  the  cow  being  suited  to  the 
climate,  or,  rather,  being  in  her  native  climate.  This  explains  the  strange 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  breeds.  Almost  every  farmer  is  par- 
tial to  his  own  breed,  and  undervalues  those  of  other  districts,  and  even 
those  of  his  neighbours  ; and  to  a very  great  degree  he  is  right.  His 
cattle  breathe  their  native  air ; they  are  in  a climate  to  which,  by  a slow 
and  must  beneficial  process,  and  extending  through  many  a generation 
back,  their  constitution  has  been  in  a manner  moulded  ; and  it  is  only 
after  a long  seasoning,  and  sometimes  one  attended  by  no  little  peril,  that 
the  stranger  becomes  at  home  in  a foreign  district ; and  so  adapted  and 
reconciled  to  the  temperature,  and  riegree  of  dryness  or  moisture,  and  to 
the  difference  of  soil  and  herbage,  as  to  do  quite  as  well,  and  yield  as 
much  and  as  good  milk,  as  in  the  vale  in  whicli  she  was  reared.  There  is 
more  in  this  than  is  often  dreamed  of  in  (he  farmer’s  philosophy. 

Experience  teaches  that  a change  of  climate  involving  a material  differ- 
ence in  temperature,  or  soil,  or  herbage,  is  frequently  prejudicial ; and 
that  while  there  is  derangement  in  every  system,  the  respiratory  one  seems 
to  suffer  most,  and  a stow,  insidious,  yet  fatal  change  is  there  oftenest 
effected.  If  a dairy  of  cows  is  removed  from  a moist  situation  to  a dry 
and  colder  one,  consumption  will  often  appear  among  them,  although  a 
dry  air  is  otherwise  esteemed  a specific  against  the  complaint ; but  if  they 
are  taken  from  a dry  situation,  and  put  on  a woody  and  damp  one,  phthisis 
is  sure  to  appear  before  the  first  season  is  past. 

Hurtrel  U'Aiboval  states  a curious  fact  relating  to  the  Swiss  cattle,  and 
connected  with  this  part  of  our  subject.  He  says  that  the  cows  in  Swit- 
zerland are  not  subject  to  consumption,  although  they  pass  the  spring  and 
summer  on  the  mountains,  unsheltered,  breathing  the  coolest  and  purest 
air,  and  in  the  autumn  and  winter  are  shut  up  in  close  and  hot  stables, 
where  not  a breath  of  pure  air  can  reach  them,  except  when  (hey  are 
driven,  as  they  daily  arc,  far  through  the  snow  to  water.  They,  however, 
who  have  no  upland  pasture  to  which  their  cattle  can  be  removed,  and 
whose  bca.sts  rarely  go  out  of  the  miserable  huts  in  which  they  are  con- 
fined and  fed,  lose  many  an  animal  from  phthisis.  Habit,  and  a consti- 
tution gradually  formed  by  the  iullueuce  of  these  changes  oii  many  a gene- 
ration, had  prepared  the  first  for  them,  or  had  rendered  them  in  a mauucr 
necessary  ; but  habit  could  not  secure  the  others  from  the  deleterious  cUect 
of  empoisoned  air  and  unwholesome  or  insufficient  food. 
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There  is  one  striking'  fact,  showing  the  injurious  effect  of  lieated  and 
empoisoned  air  on  the  pulmonary  system.  There  are  some  cowhouses  in 
which  the  heat  is  intense,  and  tlie  inmates  are  often  in  a state  of  profuse 
perspiration.  Tlie  doors  and  llie  windows  must  sometimes  be  oiiened,  and 
tiien  tlie  wind  blows  in  cold  enough  upon  those  that  are  close  to  them, 
ami,  one  would  naturally  think,  could  not  fail  of  being  injurious.  No  such 
thing.  These  are  the  animals  who  escape  ; but  the  others  at  the'  farther 
end,  on  whom  no  wind  blows  and  where  no  perspiration  is  chocked,  are 
tlic  first  to  have  hoose,  inflammation,  and  consumption.  This  fact  speaks 
volumes  with  regard  to  the  management  in  many  a farm. 

This  is  an  unsatisfactory  account  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  con- 
sumption ; and,  in  now  dismissing  the  diseases  of  tlie  respiratory  system, 
the  author  is  far  more  disposed  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the 
preventive  than  tlie  medical  treatment.  Uy  the  former  they  may  do  much. 
Let  the  over-filled  cow-houses  be  enlarged,  and  the  close  and  hot  ones 
lietter  ventilated ; let  cruel  neglect,  and  exposure,  and  starvation  yield  to 
more  judicious  and  hiimanc  treatment;  when  cattle  are  fed  on  dry  meat, 
let  them  have  sufficient  to  drink  two  or  three  times  every  day;  let  those 
that  exhibit  decided  symptoms  of  consumption  be  removed  from  the  dairy, 
not  because  the  disease  is  contagious,  but  because  it  is  undeniably  here- 
ditary ; and,  in  fine,  wliere  so  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  cure,  let 
nothing  be  omitted  in  the  way  of  prevention. 


CHAPTRR  XL 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  GULLET  AND  STOMACHS. 

THE  n-:sopnAGUS,  or  oullet. 

The  food  having  lieen  forced  along  the  posterior  part  of  the  moutli  by  tiie 
consecutive  action  of  the  tongue  and  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  reaches 
the  (eiophagus,  or  gullet.  This  tube  extends  from  tlie  mouth  to  the  sto- 
machs, and  conveys  the  food  from  the  one  to  the  utlier.  In  cattle  this  is 
true  in  a double  sense  ; for  not  only  does  the  food  descend  from  the  mouth 
to  one  of  tile  stomachs,  when  it  is  first  gathered,  but  is  returned  for  a 
second  mastication,  and  afterwards,  a third  time,  traces  the  same  path  to 
its  destination  in  the  true  digestive  stomach.  We  may  expect,  and  we 
shall  find,  some  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  oesophagus,  in  order  to 
prepare  it  fur  this  increased  duty. 

We  first  observe  tlie  great  thickness  and  strength  of  tlie  gullet  in  the 
ox,  compared  with  liiat  of  the  horse.  It  is  really  worth  while  to  compare 
the  two  together,  and  see  liow  that  of  the  ox  is  fitted  fur  its  treble  work. 
The  outer  coat  of  loose  cellular  substance  is  the  same  in  both — yielding 
and  elastic.  The  second  coat  is  a muscular  one,  and  of  great  substance 
aitd  power.  Its  increased  substance  enables  it  to  dilate,  when  the  targe 
pellets  of  rapidly  plucked  grass,  or  pieces  of  parsnip  or  irolalo,‘or  other 
liard  routs,  enter  it ; and  the  same  increase  of  muscular  substance  enables 
it  to  contract  more  powerfully  on  such  food,  and  pass  it  on  to  the  stomach. 
There  are  two  layers  of  muscles  in  the  gullet  of  all  our  domesticated 
anintal.s,  and  the  fibres  of  tite  outer  and  inner  layer  ritn  in  different  direc- 
tions. and  with  plain  and  manifest  reference  to  the  natural  food  and  habits 
of  the  animal. 
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The  horse  lives  on  grass  or  corn  ; or  if,  when  he  is  stabled,  roots  arc 
sometimes  given  to  him,  especial  cure  is  taken  that  they  are  so  cut  and 
sliced  us  to  pass  along  the  gullet  without  dangerof  forming  any  obstruction 
there.  The  form  and  symmetry  of  the  animal  require  that  the  tube  shall 
not  be  large  or  prominent,  and  yet,  in  his  state  of  servitude,  and  his  labours 
too  often  capriciously  exerted,  little  time  is  allowed  eidier  for  rest  or  food. 
The  two  layers  in  him  are  thus  arranged : — the  fibres  of  the  outer  layer 
arc  longitudinal,  w hich,  in  their  relaxed  stale,  admit  of  the  lengthening  of 
the  lidie  when  the  neck  is  extended  and  the  head  brought  close  to  the 
ground  in  the  act  of  grazing ; and  by  their  contraction  they  shorten  the 
gullet  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  fibres  of  the  inner  layer  are  circular, 
which,  although  not  adapted  to  extend  much,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  pas* 
sage  of  large  and  hard  bodies,  are  best  calculated  to  contract  on  the  kind 
of  food  which  the  horse  swallows,  and  to  force  it  down  to  the  stomach 
with  all  the  rapidity  that  is  sometimes  needed. 

The  fibres  of  both  layers  of  the  muscular  coat  in  the  ox  are  spiral,  but 
they  wind  their  way  round  the  gullet  in  contrary  directions,  udmilting 
thus  of  the  lengihening  and  shortening  of  the  tube  in  grazing  and  swal- 
lowing ; ull'cring,  perhaps,  not  so  much  pressure  on  the  fond,  and  which 
the  lazy  mastication  and  rumination  of  the  animal  does  nut  require;  and 
permitting  a great  deal  more  dilatation  when  some  large  and  hard  sub- 
stance finds  its  way  into  the  gullet. 

The  inner  coat,  although  a continuation  of  the  membrane  of  the  pha- 
rynx, is  of  a ditrerenr  character.  It  is  more  cuticular,  smooth,  and  glisten- 
ing. It  lies  in  longitudinal  plaits,  so  wide  and  numerous  as  sufficiently 
to  dilate  when  the  food  passes,  and  to  add  very  little  to  the  obstacle  when 
a portion  of  foorl  unusually  large  is  arrested  in  its  passage. 

The  gullet  pursues  its  course  down  the  neck  on  the  lell  of  the  windpipe, 
until  it  reaches  the  chest.  It  enters  with  the  windpipe  and  blood-vessels 
through  the  opening  between  the  two  first  ribs,  and  then  winds  its  way 
along  the  upper  part,  until  it  reaches  the  diaphragm,  which  it  pierces,  and 
then  soon  terminates  in  a singular  canal,  which  will  presently  be  dcsciibed. 

oBsrnucTioN  in  the  oullet. 

This  is  commonly  called  rhokin^,  whether  it  occiii's  in  horses  or  cattle, 
and  is  far  more  fatal  in  the  former  than  the  latter,  although  not  so  fre- 
quent*. When  a beast  is  first  put  on  carrots,  or  parsnips,  or  (lotatoes,  or 

• AUhongh  this  treatise  is  devoted  to  Cattle,  yet  wo  cannot  forbear  quoting  a paragraph 
or  two  relaung  to  choking  in  the  horse.  The  history  of  these  curious  cases,  cmnnuuii- 
caterl  to  * the  \'eterinarian ' by  Mr.  King,  of  Stanraore,  may  put  the  owners  of  horses  a 
little  on  their  guanl. 

* 1 was  some  )ears  ago,  as  I was  accidentally  passing,  called  in  to  the  horse  of  a coach 
proprietor.  The  owner  said  that  his  horse  load  a had  sure  throat,  and  could  not  swallow. 
He  could  not  swallow  ; in  fact,  he  did  not  even  make  au  attempt,  on  severe  compression. 
The  history  being,  tliut  he  hail  worked  and  fed  well  the  preceding  day,  and  the  lesopha- 
gtis,  us  far  as  it  could  he  examined,  ajipearing  without  any  obstruction,  1 did  not  suspect 
tile  real  cause.  He  was  blistered  and  drenched,  hut  without  any  guoil  effect,  all  the 
liquids  returning  without  any  clforts  to  swallow,  Un  the  third  day  after  1 first  saw  him 
he  died.  I much  wished  to  asceitain  the  cause  of  the  olistruction,  and  which  proved  to 
be  a large  ball  of  tobacco  ashes,  wrapped  up  in  a double  paper,  and  which  rested  in  the 
msophagus,  about  half  way  between  its  entrance  into  the  chest  and  the  stomach.  All 
knowlcftge  of  its  having  been  given  was  stoutly  denied,  but  it  was  afterwards  confessed 
that  the  nostrum  was  exhibited  ns  a supposed  cure  for  worms. 

‘ A cause  of  choking,  and  which  has  killed  many  horses,  likewise  exists  in  a notion  that 
newdaid  eggs  will  improve  condition.  1 lielieve  the  practice  is,  previously  to  giving  the 
egg,  to  star  the  shell  in  a few  places;  aiidwtieii  tlie  shell  h.ts  not  hecii  sutficiently  weak- 
ened to  yielil  to  the  pressure  of  the  parts,  the  mischief  ensues.  I was  once  called  to  a 
very  violent  liorsc  with  supposed  sore  throat,'  He  bad  takcu  nothing  for  two  days.  The 
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turnips,  he  is  very  apt  to  be  choked.  The  first  mastication  is  always  a 
very  careless  afiair,  and  everythin^^  that  is  put  before  the  animal  is  swal- 
lowed with  very  little  chewing.  If  the  herdsman  has  not  been  atten- 
tive in  slicing  or  bruising  the  roots,  mischief  of  this  kind  is  likely  to 
happen.  It  happens  oftener  than  the  cow-herd  or  the  owner  is  willing  to 
confess,  when  eggs,  either  to  promote  condition  in  cattle,  are  given  whole, 
or  loaded  with  tar,  or  some  nauseous  drug,  in  cases  of  blain,  hoose,  maw- 
sick,  or  other  supposed  stomach  complaints. 

When  the  root  slicks  in  the  gullet,  and  can  be  evidently  seen  and  felt 
there,  the  farmer  or  the  cowherd  first  gets  his  cartwhip — in  good  hands,  not 
a dangerous  instrument,  on  account  of  its  being  pliable  and  yielding ; 
others  take  a cart-rope,  which  is  somewhat  more  objectionable,  because  the 
ends  may  do  mischief.  They  who  have  neither  good  sense,  nor  regard  for 
the  sufferings  they  may  inflict,  take  even  a common  rack-stave.  Whatever 
it  be,  they  thrust  it  down  the  gullet,  and  work  away,  might  and  main,  to 
drive  the  oSending  body  down. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  instrument  should  be  introduced  into  the 
gullet  in  order  to  push  the  root  into  the  stomach,  but  it  is  the  force  that 
is  used  to  which  we  object,  and  that  does  all  the  mischief.  A case  or  two 
will  illustrate  this.  The  first  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  King.  A 
cow  was  choked  with  a turnip;  the  rack-stave  was  had  recourse  to,  and 
the  owner  was  sure  that  * he  hud  passed  the  turnip,  for  the  cow  had  swal- 
lowed a drink  that  had  been  given.’  Still  she  was  not  doing  well ; there 
was  no  rumination,  and  she  would  neither  eat  nor  drink.  Mr.  King  was 
sent  for.  He  found  his  patient  low  and  feverish,  and  she  heaved  con- 
siderably ; she  swallowed  everything  that  was  poured  down  the  throat ; 
there  was  no  swelling  of  the  neck  ; no  tumour  could  be  felt  externally,  and 
the  probang  went  its  full  length  into  the  stomach.  The  practitioner  gave 
the  proper  medicines  in  such  a case,  but  on  the  third  day  the  beast  died. 
On  examining  her  it  was  found  that  the  rack-stave  had  been  used  with  so 
much  force  as  to  make  a considerable  rent  in  the  cesophagus,  through 
which  the  turnip  escaped,  and  lay  in  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane. 

The  second  case  occurred  to  the  writer  of  this  treatise.  A market  gar- 
dener, on  rooting  up  his  parsnips,  ordered  them  to  be  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  given  to  his  cattle.  The  hind  gave  them  whole,  and  the  beasts  greedily 
devoured  them.  A large  piece  stuck  in  the  gullet  of  a valuable  cow,  and 
was  evidently  seen  and  felt  about  half  way  down  the  neck,  and  the  poor 
animal  began  to  swell  enormously,  and  panted  sadly.  The  cow-leech  was 
sent  for,  who  using,  first,  the  butt-end  of  a cartwhip,  and  afterwards  a lung 
and  stout  osier  rod,  forced  it  into  the  chest,  and  then  had  no  more  power 
over  it  with  either  of  his  rude  instruments.  The  author  was  now  sent  for. 
On  applying  a probang,  he  found  the  obstruction  about  three  inches  within 
the  thorax,  and  he  soon  ascertained  that  it  was  firmly  impacted  there. 
The  application  of  force  in  the  common  way  was  out  of  all  question  ; he, 
therefore,  withdrew  the  slider  which  guarded  the  protrusion  of  the  stilett, 
and  endeavoured  to  move  the  obstruction  forward  by  slight  but  repeated 
percussions,  and  was  convinced  that  he  was  gaining  ground,  although 
very  slowly.  He  persisted,  and  after  the  expiration  of  about  twenty 
minutes  the  parsnip  gave  way,  and  the  probang  entered  the  stomach. 

attendant  swore  he  could  not  account  for  it ; but  ai  the  animnl  had  every  (-enernl  indi- 
calion  of  health,  I pave  little  credit  to  his  atatement.  Having  properly  secured  the 
horae,  I juaaed  the  probang  down  the  throat,  in  doing  which  I experienced  aome  resial- 
ance.  tin  its  return  to  the  mouth  the  bulb  was  liternlly  covered  with  fragments  of  eirg- 
fhe  horse  was  soon  well ; but  I doubt,  if  this  egg  had  not  been  weakenetl,  whe- 
ther  the  quiet  introdnrtion  of  the  iastrumeut  would  have  brukeu  it  down  in  that  situation.* 
— ee/ermorion,  Jemunry,  1S33. 
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A vast  quantity  of  gas,  mixed  with  fluid  of  a very  foetid  character  and 
small  portions  of  food,  was  violently  discharged.  The  enlargement  of  the 
belly  subsided,  and  the  animal  experienced  sudden,  and,  as  it  was  thought,  , 
perfect  relief.  By  way  of  making  everything  sure,  she  was  bled,  and  a 
dose  of  physic  was  given  to  her;  but  in  eight-and-forly  hours  she  was 
dead.  The  whole  of  the  gullet,  from  about  eight  inches  below  its  com- 
mencement to  within  the  same  distance  from  the  stomach,  presented  a mass 
of  laceration  and  inflammation  which  had  destroyed  her. 

DESCnlPTlON  OF  THE  OiSOPHAOUS  PROBANO. 

Every  farmer  should  have  a flexible  probang  ready  for  use,  either  of  the 
improved  kind,  as  contrived  by  Mr.  Bead,  Or  on  the  plan  of  that  which 
was  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Monro. 

This  cut  will  give  a suflicient  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  most  use- 
ful probang,  or  oesophagus-tube  : — 


Fin.  1.  a.  The  tube,  made  either  of  simple  leather,  or  of  leather  covering 
a canal  formed  of  spiral  wire.  It  is  about  four  feet  and  a half  in  length, 
so  as  to  reach  from  the  mouth  to  the  rumen,  and  leaving  a suflicient  por- 
tion outside  the  mouth  for  it  to  be  firmly  grasped. 

h.  The  stilett,  represented  as  introduced  into  the  tube,  and  ninning  the 
whole  length  of  if.  It  gives  greater  firmness  and  strength  to  the  tube, 
when  it  is  either  pa.s.sed  into  the  stomach  in  cases  of  hoove,  or  used  to 
force  any  thing  down  the  gullet. 

c.  The  handle  of  the  stilett. 

d.  A hollow  piece  of  wood  runaing  freely  upon  the  stilett,  and  placed 
between  the  handle  of  the  stilett  and  the  round  extremity  of  the  tube. 
'I'he  stilett  is  longer  than  the  tube  by  the  extent  of  this  piece  of  wood, 
but  is  prevented  from  protruding  lieyond  the  bulb  of  the  tube  at  the  other 
end  by  the  interposition  of  this  slider  at  the  handle.  The  stilett  may 
be  introduced  at  either  end  of  the  tube.  It  is  usually  inserted  at  e when 
the  instrument  is  used  to  force  any  obstructing  body  don  n the  throat,  be- 
cause the  enlarged  and  bulbous  termination  of  the  tube  at  the  other  end 
has  a flat  or  rather  concave  surface,  and  can  therefore  act  with  more 
effect  and  power  on  the  substance  which  sticks  in  the  throat. 

e.  The  cud  of  the  tube  which  is  introduced  into  the  paunch  in  cases  of 
hoove.  Its  rounded  extremity  will  permit  it  to  be  more  easily  forced 
through  the  roof  of  the  paunch,  and  it  is  perforated  with  holes  for  the 
escape  of  the  gas  with  which  the  paunch  may  be  distended. 
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Fig.  2 represents  the  wlialebone  stiletl,  with  the  hollow  piece  of  wood 
nitming  upon  it,  and  shows  how  easily  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
stilett  when  that  is  taken  out  of  the  tube.  The  running  piece  of  wood 
being  withdrawn,  if  the  handle  of  the  stilett  is  then  pushed  down  on  the 
bulb  of  the  tube,  a portion  of  it  will  project  at  the  other  end ; and  by 
moving  the  stilett  up  and  down  in  the  tube,  this  may  be  made  to  act 
on  the  obstructing  body  in  the  manner  and  with  somewhat  of  the  force 
of  a hammer. 

Fig.  3 will  be  presently  described. 

Fig.  4 is  a piece  of  thick  strong  wood,  widest  at  the  centre,  and  there 
perforated.  It  is  introduced  into  the  mouth  in  order  to  keep  it  open 
during  the  use  of  the  probang,  which  is  inserted  through  the  hole  in 
the  centre.  Leathern  straps  are  nailed  to  the  extremities : these  are 
Imckled  round  the  horns,  and  by  means  of  them  this  mouth-piece  is 
securely  fastened  ; while  one  of  the  extremities,  being  grasped  by  the  ope- 
rator, forms  a very  useful  point  of  support  during  the  use  of  the  tube. 
The  farmer  should  al.so  have  another  mouth-piece,  with  a central  hole  that 
will  admit  of  the  passage  of  a small  hand.  He  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
get  at  and  to  remove  substances  that  have  not  descended  Iwyond  the  com- 
mencement of  the  gullet,  or  that  have  been  returned  so  far  by  means  to 
be  hereafter  described.  This  mouth-piece  will  be  very  useful  in  cases  of 
polypus  in  the  nose  and  many  diseases  of  the  pharynx  ; but  it  would  be 
loo  large  to  be  long  continued  in  the  mouth  without  great  pain  to  the 
animal,  nor  could  the  probang  be  so  securely  or  effectnally  worked  through 
so  extensive  an  aperture.  It  is  high  time  that  those  rude,  and  danger- 
ous, and  inelfeetnal  instruments — the  cart-whip,  and  the  cart-rope,  and  the 
rack-stave — should  be  banished  from  the  practice  of  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  discarded  by  the  farmer  too. 

MODE  OF  OPERATINO  FOR  TME  REMOVAL  OF  SUBSTANCES  OBSTRUCTINO 
THE  GULLET. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  a cow  has  swallowed  a potato,  or  turnip,  too 
large  to  descend  the  gullet,  and  which  is  arrested  in  its  progress,  and 
evidently  seen  at  a certain  distance  down  the  throat.  The  farmer  shoidd 
have  immediate  recourse  to  the  msophagus-tubc,  introducing  the  flatter 
end  into  the  throat,  and  using  moderate  force.  If  the  obstructing  body 
yields  to  this,  he  will  be  justified  in  pushing  it  on  within  the  chest ; but 
if,  with  the  application  of  a fair  degree  of  force,  it  is  very  slowly,  and 
with  difficulty  pushed  on,  the  operator  should  instantly  relinquish  the  de- 
termination to  drive  it  down,  for  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
gullet  soon  become  irritated  by  the  continued  distention,  and  contract 
jrowcrfully,  and,  as  it  were,  spasmodically,  upon  the  foreign  body,  and 
imprison  it  there.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  gidlet  itself  be- 
comes smaller  ns  soon  as  it  has  entered  the  thorax ; and,  consequently, 
that,  which  could  not  be  moved  without  difficulty  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  will  not  be  moved  at  all  in  the  lower  portion  of  it 

The  next  consideration  then  is,  whether,  although  the  obstructing  body 
cannot  be  driven  on,  it  may  not  be  solicited,  or  forced  backwards.  The 
fibres  of  the  upper  part  of  the  gullet  have  already  yielded,  and  suflered 
this  substance  to  pass  them — they  are  somewhat  weakened  by  the  unnatural 
distention — they  have  not  yet  had  lime  to  recover  their  tone,  and  they 
may  yield  again.  It  is  at  least  worth  the  trial. 

The  internal  coat  of  the  oesophagus  is  naturally  smooth  and  glistening; 
it  may,  however,  be  made  more  so,  and  the  surface  of  the  obstructing 
body  may  be  polished  too.  A half-pint  of  olive  oil  should  be  poured  down 
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the  throat,  and  an  attempt  then  made  with  tlie  fingers,  applied  externally, 
to  give  the  body  a retrograde  motion.  By  patient  manipulation  this  will 
be  etfected  much  ofteiier  than  is  imagined.  The  intruding  substance  will 
be  dislodged  from  the  situation  in  which  it  was  impacted,  and  will  be 
brought  to  the  upper  part  of  the  (Esophagus,  or  even  into  the  pharynx,  and 
will  then  be  sometimes  got  rid  of  by  the  efforts  of  the  beast  itself,  or  may 
be  easily  drawn  out  by  means  of  a hand  introduced  through  the  large 
mouth-piece  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  explanation  of  the  ceso- 
phagus-tube. 

If  the  obstructing  body  cannot  be  moved  in  this  way,  we  are  i)Ot  yet 
without  resource.  Mr.  Read  has  made  an  important  improvement  on,  or 
addition  to,  the  oesophagus-tube,  in  the  form  of  a corkscrew.  Vide  fig.  3, 
in  the  preceding  cut. 

a.  The  leather  tube,  ns  before,  but  somewhat  larger,  and  longer,  and 
stronger;  and  the  upper  part  of  it,  fur  the  purpose  of  additional  strength, 
composed  of  brass. 

b.  Tile  handle  of  the  stilett  which  runs  through  it,  as  through  the  other 
tube. 

c.  One  of  two  pieces  of  wood  placed  between  the  handle  and  the  tube ; 
hollowed  so  as  to  fit  the  stilett;  removable  in  a moment,  and,  like  the 
hollow  piece  of  wood  in  the  other  lube,  permitting  the  stilett  to  he  two  or 
three  inches  longer  than  the  tube.  They  are  here  removed,  and  one  of 
them  hangs  down,  suspended  by  a string. 

d.  The  bulb  which  is  introduced  through  the  mouth-piece,  and  forced 
down  the  gullet  It  is  considerably  larger  than  those  at  the  ends  of  the 
other  tube,  but  not  so  large  as  the  distended  gullet 

e.  A corkscrew  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  stilett  and  which,  coming  out  in 
the  centre  of  the  knob,  cannot  possibly  wound  the  gullet. 

When  this  instrument  is  used,  the  stilett  is  pulled  up  so  that  the  screw 
is  perfectly  retracted  and  concealed  within  the  knob.  The  pieces  of 
wood,  c,  are  placed  upon  the  stilett,  between  the  handle  and  the  top  of 
the  tube,  and  tied  there,  so  that  the  screw  is  now  fixed  within  the  knob ; 
and  the  instrument  is  introduced  through  the  mouth-piece,  and  forced 
down  the  throat  until  it  reaches  the  obstruction.  The  pieces  of  wood 
are  (hen  untied,  and,  hy  turning  the  handle,  the  screw  is  worked  into 
the  obstructing  body,  as  the  common  corkscrew  is  into  a cork  in  the  neck 
of  a bottle.  If  the  potato  or  the  turnip  is  fresh  and  sound,  it  would  hardly 
be  credited  what  purchase  is  obtained,  and  in  how  many  instances  the 
nuisance  may  be  drawn  up  the  throat  and  got  rid  of.  If  the  centre  of  the 
root  should  give  way,  and  a portion  of  it  only  be  brought  out,  there  is  still 
some  good  done,  and  the  screw  should  be  returned  again  and  again,  until 
it  will  no  longer  take  hold.  By  this  time,  probably,  the  r<x)t  will  have 
been  so  weakened  and  broken  down  that  it  will  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
the  first  prubang,  and  be  forced  along  into  the  rumen  ; or  at  least  it  will 
be  so  weakened,  that  the  stilett  of  the  first  tube  may  be  used  with  advan- 
Uge. 

The.  stilett  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  tube,  and  the  running  piece  of 
wood  taken  away  ; the  stilett  is  then  returned  to  its  sheath,  and  may  be 
made  to  project  a couple  of  inches  beyond  the  knob.  It  is  retracted,  and 
the  lube  is  passed  into  the  throat;  when  it  will  be  evident  that  the  ope- 
rator may  use  either  the  comparatively  broad  part  of  the  knob,  or  the  small 
and  sharp  stilett,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require.  To  the  first  he  can 
only  apply  simple  pressure — to  the  stilett  he  can  give  a jiercussive  action. 
By  sharply  pushing  down  the  handle  of  the  stilett,  he  will  make  the  other 
end  act  with  the  power  of  a little  hammer,  and  thus  more  break  down,  and 
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probably  work  tbroii^b,  the  centre  of  the  root,  aa  in  tbe  case  which  has 
been  jiist  related.  A perforatuiii  having  been  made  through  the  centre, 
and  the  obstruction  having  been  previously  torn  and  weakened  by  the 
screw,  the  whole  may  gradually  be  broken  down,  or  will  more  readily 
yield  to  pressure. 

These  directions  have  been  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  foreign 
borly  is  lodged  in  the  gullet  above  the  entrance  into  the  thorax  j and  if 
the  operator  fails  in  ail  these  contrivances,  perhaps  he  will  now  admit, 
although  reluctantly,  the  application  of  external  force.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  place  a small  piece  of  wood  against  the  gullet,  and  in  contact 
with  that  portion  of  the  skin  which  covers  the  obstructing  body,  and  then, 
with  a wooden  mallet,  to  hummer  away  against  the  opposite  side.  Tbe 
root  has  been  thus  occ,isionally  broken  down,  and  then  forced  on  with 
the  cart-whip ; but  more  frequently  the  beast  has  been  sadly  punished 
without  any  good  effect  having  been  produced  ; and,  in  some  instances, 
nithougli  the  nuisance  was  for  awhile  got  rid  of,  so  much  tenderness  of  the 
gullet  remained,  and  inflammation  arose,  and  ran  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  animal  did  not  regain  its  appetite  for  many  weeks  afterwards,  or 
pined  away,  and  became  comparatively  worthless.  The  practitioner  will, 
therefore,  unwillingly  have  recourse  to  this,  and  will  be  justified  in  first 
seeing  what  bleeding  will  do.  There  is  not  a more  ]iowerf'ul  relaxant  than 
bleeding — and  especially  when  it  is  carried  on,  if  necessary,  to  absolute 
fainting.  For  awhile  every  spasmodic  action  cea-ses,  and  every  muscular 
fibre  loses  its  power  to  contract.  The  operator  will,  probably,  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  momentary  relaxation,  in  order  to  force  the  body  either 
upwar<ls  or  downwards — upwards  first,  and  by  far  in  preference ; or  if 
downwards,  yet  still  cautiously  balancing  in  his  mind  the  degree  of  resist- 
ance with  the  chance  of  ultimate  success  ; for,  if  the  resistance  continues 
to  be  considerable,  he  may  depend  upon  it  that  when  he  has  arrived  at  the 
thorax,  all  further  efforts  will  be  fruitless,  and  the  patient  will  be  lost. 

lie  has  one  last  resource,  and  he  needs  not  to  be  so  afraid  of  venturing 
upon  it  as  some  practitioners  have  been.  There  is  the  operation  of  cesopha- 
goluiny,  or  the  cutting  down  upon  the  obstruction,  and  thus  removing  it. 
The  veterinary  surgeon  will  never  find,  or  ought  never  to  find,  difficulty 
here,  although  the  human  surgeon  is  deemed  >bold  who  ventures  upon 
the  operation. 

After  having  passed  a little  way  down  the  neck,  the  ccsophagus  is  found 
on  the  left  of  the  trachea,  and  lictween  the  ciirotid  and  the  jugular.  The 
artery  will  be  detecteil  by  its  pulsation,  and  the  vein  by  its  lurgescence. 
The  only  muscle  that  can  be  in  danger  is  the  sterno-maxillaris,  and  that 
may,  in  a very  great  majority  of  cases,  be  avoided,  or,  if  it  is  wounded, 
no  great  mischief  w ill  ensue. 

'Ihe  animal  should  be  ca.st.  (at  least  this  is  the  safest  way,  as  it  regards 
both  the  operator  and  the  |>alient).  It  should  be  thrown  on  the  right 
side,  and  the  head  .slioulii  be  a little  stretched  ont,  but  lying  as  flat  as  the 
horns  will  permit.  The  place  of  obstruction  will  be  seen  at  once.  An 
incision  is  by  some  persons  made  immediately  into  the  gullet,  sufficiently 
long  for  the  cxlraclion  of  the  root.  The  safer  way,  however,  is  for  tbe 
cellular  substance  to  Ire  a little  dissecteil  away  befiire  the  gullet  is  opened, 
when,  if  the  incision  is  long  enough,  Ihe  incarcerated  body  will  readily 
c.scape.  The  edges  of  the  ccsophagus  should  then  be  brought  together, 
and  confined  by  two  or  three  stitclies  ; the  skin  shouhl  also  have  the 
saine  number  passed  through  it,  the  ends  of  the  stitches  of  Ihe  gullet 
liaxiiiglrcen  brouglit  through  the  cxterual  wound.  The  beast  should  have 
uo  ling  but  gruel  for  two  or  three  days;  and,  after  that,  gruel  and  mashes 
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for  a little  while  longer.  In  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  wound  will 
generally  be  healed,  and  scarcely  a trace  of  the  incision  will  be  visible. 

If  the  obstruction  is  not  observed,  or  the  practitioner  not  called  in  until 
the  potato  or  parsnip  has  passed  into  that  portion  of  the  gullet  which  is 
within  the  thorax,  the  chances  of  saving  the  animal  are  materially  dimi- 
nished. The  common  prubang  should  first  be  tried,  and,  that  failing,  the 
corkscrew  should  be  resorted  to,  either  to  draw  the  body  out,  or  so  to 
pierce  it  ami  break  it  down,  that  it  may  he  forced  onward  either  by  the 
stilett  or  the  knob.  The  practitioner  must  stand  at  little  ceremony  here, 
and  he  should,  if  necessary,  use  ail  the  force  he  can  ; for,  if  the  obstruction 
is  not  overcome,  the  animal  will  assuredly  perish. 

It  has  often  lieen  observed,  and  with  much  truth,  that  cows,  in  whose 
gullet  this  obstruction  has  once  taken  place,  are  subject  to  it  afterwards. 
Kithcr  they  have  a habit  of  voracious  feeding,  or  the  muscles  arc  weakened 
by  this  spasmodic  action,  and  not  able  to  contract  U|>on  the  food  with  suffi- 
cient force  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  deglutition.  It  will  therefore  ge- 
nerally be  prudent  to  part  with  the  cow  that  has  once  suflered  from  an 
accident  of  this  kind. 


STRICTURE  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

This  rarely  <x:curs  eitlicr  in  horses  or  cattle.  It  is,  however,  a little 
more  frequent  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  writer  of  this  treatise 
has  met  with  only  one  marked  case  of  it.  The  cow  had  l«?cn  observed  to  be 
a slow  feeder : she  was  grazing  when  the  others  were  ruminating ; and  she 
was  ruminating  long  after  they  had  been  busily  employed  in  grazing.  At 
length  the  owner,  being  more  attentive  than  the  proprietors  of  cattle  gene- 
rally are,  observed  that  the  food  occasionally  accumulated  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  gullet  until  there  was  a swelling  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  termi- 
nating in  an  evident  contraction  of  the  cesophagus.  She  was  then  in 
rather  low  condition,  and  was  gradually  losing  flesh.  Sometimes,  with  an 
effort,  she  could  force  the  contents  of  the  gullet  along  their  projicr  course  ; 
then,  two  or  three  days  or  a week  would  elapse  before  anything  would 
again  accumulate  there  ; and,  at  all  times,  the  proprietor  could  easily  press 
down  the  food  which  was  thus  interrupted  in  its  passage.  It  was  an  evi- 
dent stricture  of  the  (esophagus  ; and,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  gullet  had  been  gradually  lessening  at  this  point. 

The  practitioner  recommended  that  she  should  be  destroyed  ; alleging 
that  a cure  was  improbable,  and  must,  at  the  best,  occupy  a long  period 
of  time,  and  be  expensive.  She  was  young  in  calf,  and  that  by  a valuable 
bull,  and  he  was  desired  to  do  what  he  could.  He  passed  a probaiig 
through  the  stricture,  as  large  as,  without  too  great  violence,  he  could 
manage,  and  confined  it  there  for  an  hour  by  means  of  tapes.  The 
cow  was  violent,  but  still  this  was  accomplished  for  a few  days,  when  a 
larger  probang  was  used  ; but  at  length  she  became  perfectly  unmanage- 
able. She  was  then  cast,  and  the  introduction  of  the  probang  attempted  ; 
but  there  was  an  awkwardness  about  it,  and  her  violence  threatened 
injury  to  herself  and  those  about  her.  Some  ground,  however,  had  been 
gained ; and  with  that  the  owner,  tired  of  the  trouble,  and  afraid  of  the 
expense,  expressed  himself  contented.  The  food  accumulated  less  fre- 
quently, and,  soon  affer  her  calving,  ceased  to  accumulate  at  all. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

In  cases  of  laceration,  or  rupture  of  the  gullet,  which  too  frequently 
follow  the  violent  attempts  of  unskilful  persons  to  force  down  the  obstructing 
body,  something  might  be  done  if  the  mischief  was  immediately  asccr- 
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tained.  Prudence,  however,  would  dictate  the  sacrifice  of  the  animal, 
while  it  could  be  fairly  sold  to  the  butcher. 

If  the  cure  is  undertaken,  the  part  must  be  opened — the  foreign  body 
liberated  from  the  cellular  texture  into  which  it  had  probably  been  driven — 
all  the  dirt  and  indigested  matter  cleared  carefully  away — the  ragged  and 
lacerated  edges  cut  olT — the  divided  portions  brought  as  neatly  and  as 
closely  together  as  possible — and  the  whole  secured  by  bandages  passed 
several  times  round  the  neck ; while  the  animal  is  allowed  gruel  only  for 
many  a day,  and  then  mashes.  The  dressing  should  be  the  healing 
ointment,  daily  applied.  The  power  of  nature  is  great ; and,  the  foreign 
body  having  been  removed  before  it  could  cause  inflammation  and  mor- 
tification by  its  presence,  the  parts  may  be  reinstated  to  every  useful  pur- 
pose. 

THE  (ESOPHAGUS  WITHIN  THE  THORAX. 

As  the  (esophagus  approaches  the  chest  it  takes  a direction  more  and 
more  towards  the  lefi,  and  enters  it  on  that  side  of  the  windpipe.  It  is 
there  found  between  the  lamina:  of  the  mediastinum,  following  the  direction 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrse.  It  passes,  as  in  the  horse,  by  the  base  of  the  heart, 
leaving  the  venae  cavs  on  the  right,  and  the  aorta  on  the  left.  It  by  de- 
grees separates  itself  from  the  spine,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the  horse, 
penetrating  between  the  lungs,  and,  pursuing  its  course  towards  the 
diaphragm,  passes  through  the  great  opening  between  the  crura  of 
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(hat  muscle.  As  it  travels  through  the  mediastinum  and  between  the 
lungs,  it  diminishes  in  size,  and  acquires  considerable  tirmness  of  texture; 
but  it  has  no  sooner  entered  the  abdomen,  and  begun  to  dip  downwards, 
than  it  becomes  more  muscular,  and  less  firm  in  its  structure.  It  also 
rapidly  increases  in  size  until  it  assumes  almost  the  shape  of  a funnel ; 
and  terminates  directly  in  no  particular  stomach,  but  in  a canal  which 
opens  into  all  the  stomachs,  of  which,  as  will  be  seen,  the  ruminant  pos* 
sesses  four. 

Recourse  must  be  had  to  a few  cuts  in  order  lo  render  this  intelligible 
to  the  reader. 

The  cut  in  the  preceding  page  will  exhibit  the  form  of  the  stomachs 
when  filled,  their  relative  situations,  and  their  connexion  with  each  other. 

a.  The  oesophagus  gradually  enlarging  as  it  descends,  and  apparently 
running  into  the  rumen  or  paunch,  but,  in  fact,  terminating  in  a canal. 

h.  A continuation  of  the  spiral  muscles  of  the  (Esophagus,  thicker  and 
more  powerful  as  they  approach  the  termination  of  that  tube. 

fiefbre  the  reader  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  parts  deli- 
neated in  that  cut,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  take  a different  view  of  the 
structure  and  termination  of  the  gullet. 


<1.  The  (Esophagus  enlarging  08  it  descends,  and  becoming  more  muscular, 
and  particularly  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  it.  The  continuation  of 
it  along  the  stomachs  is  slit  up,  in  order  to  show  that  it  would  form  the  con- 
tinuous roof  of  (he  canal  |which  is  here  laid  open,  and  which  leads  to 
the  third  and  fourth  stomachs. 

h.  The  wsophagean  canal  exposed  by  slitting  the  roof  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  gullet  to  the  third  stomach.  A considerable  part  of  the  floor 
is  composed  of  two  muscular  pillars,  lying  close  to  each  other.  It  would 
therefore  appear,  at  first  inspection,  to  be  a perfect  canal,  and  that  what 
descended  into  it  from  the  gullet  would  run  on  to  the  third  and  fourth 
stomachs.  These  pillars  are  duplicatures  of  the  roof  of  the  first  and 
second  stomachs,  which  lie  immediately  undenieath  them. 

c is  the  continuation  of  the  same  canal  into  and  through  (he  many- 
plus,  or  third  stomach,  which  is  known  by  its  leaves  and  thin  hooked 
edges. 

(i  is  a prolongation  of  the  same  canal  into  the  fourth,  or  true  digestive 
stomach.  It  is  easy  therefore  to  perceive  that  the  food,  whether  solid  or 
fluid,  may,  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  or  under  particular  circumstances  of 
the  constitution,  pass  into  the  third  and  fourth  stomachs,  without  a particle 
of  it  entering  into  the  first  or  second ; and  we  know  that  this  is  the  case 
with  the  food  after  it  has  undergone  tlie  process  of  rumination,  or  a second 
mastication. 
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The  followiag  cut  will  give  another  view  of  the  tame  parts 


a is  again  the  oesophagus,  terminating  in  the  msopliagenn  canal 
6 is,  as  before,  the  cesophagean  canal ; but  now,  at  the  will  of  the  ani- 
mal, or  under  certain  slates  of  the  constiluliou,  these  pillars  are  no  longer 
in  contact  with  each  other,  but  there  is  a large  opening  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cesophagus  displaying  the  two  first  stomachs  lying  under  them. 

c is  the  rumen,  or  paunch,  or  first  stomach,  placed  immediately  under 
the  termination  of  the  gullet,  and  substances  descending  that  tube  fall 
through  this  opening,  and  are  received  into  it.  All  the  food,  when  first 
swallowed,  goes  there  to  be  preserved  fur  the  act  of  rumination ; and  a 
portion,  and  occasionally  the  greatest  portion  of  the  fluids  that  pass 
down  the  gullet  enter  the  rumen.  Farther  on,  at 

d,  is  the  reticulum,  or  second  stomach.  From  the  state  of  that 
stomach,  or  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  the  muscular  pillars  here  also  relax, 
aeklom  or  never  to  permit  that  which  is  passiirg  along  the  (Bsophogean 
canal  to  enter  the  reticulum,  but  tliat  the  contents  of  the  reticulum  may 
be  thrown  into  the  cesophagean  canal.  This  is  the  case  when  the  pellet 
of  food  is  returned  fur  rcmastication, — it  is  thrown  into  the  canal  from 
the  reticulum — it  is  seized  by  the  powerful  muscles  at  the  base  of  the 
gullet,  and  carried  up  by  the  spiral  muscles  of  that  tube  in  order  to  be 
reinasticated.  It  will  be  seen  the  upper  pillar  (situated  towards  tlie  rigfat 
in  lire  living  subject),  and  the  lower  part  of  the  opening  made  by  the  re- 
laxation of  the  pillars,  belong  to  the  reticulum ; the  lower  pillar  and  the 
anterior  portion  of  lire  o|RMiiug  (situated  towards  the  left)  belong  to  the 
roof  of  the  rumen.  This  is  very  satisfactorily  seen  in  the  dried  stomachs 
of  a young  calf. 

e is  the  manyplus,  or  third  stomach,  and  through  which  the  canal  is 
still  to  be  traced  to. 

b.  The  abomasum,  or  fourth  or  true  disge.sting  stomach.  So  that,  as 
was  asserted,  this  canal  leads  to  no  particular  stomach  exclusively,  but  to 
all  of  them,  according  to  circumstances. 

We  are  now,  perhaps,  prepared  to  return  to  the  considenition  of  the 
first  cut  (p.  422). 

C o represent  the  form  of  this  stomach  in  the  greater  part  of  rumi- 
iianlB,  and  particularly  in  oxen  and  slieep.  It  is  situated  somewhat  ob- 
liquely in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  occupies  nearly  thrce-fuui  Uis  of  it.  It 
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in  divided  into  two  iinr(]unl  compartments,  or  sacs,  and  reaches  from  the 
diuphraftm  to  the  pelvic  cavity.  By  its  superior  surface  it  is  attached  to 
the  subimnbar  region  by  its  vessels,  nerves,  and  a portion  of  niesenterv. 
On  the  ri({ht  side  it  is  covered  by  a portion  of  the  intestines  ; on  the  left 
side  it  is  more  elevated,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  left  Hank.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  we  are  sometimes  induced  to  adopt  the  uiisuririral  mode 
of  pivinjf  relief  in  cases  of  hoove;  for  when  we  phins;e  our  lancet  or 
knife  into  the  left  flank,  we  puncture  the  distended  stomach.  Its  inferior 
surface  rests  upon  the  floor  of  the  belly.  The  left  side  reaches  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  thence,  under  the  left  flank,  to  the  pelvis.  The  right  side 
rests  on  the  floor  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  covered  by  the  fourth  stoinacli. 
The  anterior  extremity  is  attached  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  msophagus, 
and  by  the  cardiac  ligament ; and  the  right  extremity  floafs  free,  generally 
occupying  the  pelvis,  but  pushed  thence  in  the  latter  period  of  gestation. 

Deep  scissiires  not  only  divide  it  into  two  lobes,  as  bas  been  mentioned, 
blit  another  scissiire  posteriorly,  which  will  be  shown  in  the  next  cut, 
forms  it  into  two  others  ; so  that  its  interior  presents  four  compartments, 
separated  from  each  by  deeply  projecting  diiplicalurcs  of  the  walls  of  the 
stomach. 

This  cut  represents  two  of  the  three  coats  of  the  rumen. 

The  external,  or  jieriloneat,  coat  is  here  represented  us  turned  back  at 
different  places  in  order  to  show  the  muscular  coat,  which,  as  in  the  hor.se, 
consists  of  two  layers,  the  one  running  longitudinally  and  the  other  trans- 
versely; yet  not  accurately  so,  for  they  appear  to  run  obliquely,  and 
in  many  ditferent  directions,  according  to  the  varying  curvatures  of  the 
stomach.  A very  erroneous  opinion  of  this  great  macerating  stomach 
would  he  formed  by  considering  it  as  a mere  passive  reservoir  in  which 
the  food  is  contained  until  it  is  wanted  for  rumination : it  is  in  constant 
motion;  the  fowl  is  perpetually  revolving  through  its  different  compart- 
ments, and  undergoing  important  preparation  fur  future  digestion.  These 
muscles  are  the  mechanical  agents  by  which  this  is  effected,  and  by  run- 
ning in  these  different  directions  they  are  enabled  to  act  ujion  all  the 
differently-formed  cells  of  this  enortnous  visens. 

d.  The  rHiculum,  or  honey-comb,  or  second  stomach,  viewed  externallv, 
and  supposed  to  be  filled.  It  is  a little  ciirveil  upon  itself  from  below  up- 
wards, and  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  stomachs.  It  rests  against  the 
diaphragm  iti  front  of  the  left  sac  of  the  riiiiien,  and  is  placed  under  the 
oesophagus,  and  upon  the  abdominal  prolongation  of  the  sternum.  There 
are  two  layers  of  muscles  belonging  to  this  stomach,  one  of  them  run- 
ning longitudinally  and  the  other  transversely,  as  in  llie  rumen. 

e gives  the  external  appearance  of  the  rnonyp/m,  or  third  stomach. 
It  is  less  rounded,  and  longer  than  the  reticulum.  It  is  curved  upon  it- 
self from  above  downwards.  Its  little  curvature  is  applied  on  the  left, 
partly  over  the  reticulum,  and  more  on  the  paunch  ; and  on  the  right,  it 
is  placed  over  the  base  of  the  fourth  stomach.  It  is  situated  obliquely 
from  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  between  the  liver  and  the  right  sac 
of  the  rumen.  Girard  thus  descrilres  it: — “ Its  anterior  face  rests  against 
the  liver  and  tire  diaphragm — its  posterior  is  placed  over  the  right  sac  of 
the  rumen.  Its  great,  rounded,  convex  curvature  is  attacherl  to  the  fourth 
stomach,  and  also  to  the  rumen,  by  a pruluiigation  of  mesentery ; and 
its  little  curvature  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  reticulniii." 

Fiij.  1 and  '2  represent  the  two  layers  of  muscles  as  before. 

f.  The  abomanvm,  or  fourth  stomach,  is  described  by  Girard  a.s  “ elon- 
gated, aud  of  a coiie-bke  form,  yet  somewhat  bent  into  an  arch,  situated 
obliquely  to  the  right  of  aud  behind  the  manypius,  and  between  the  dia- 
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phra;;m  and  the  riithl  sac  of  the  rumen."  It  has  two  free  or  unattached 
faces,  one  aj;ainst  the  diaphragm  and  the  other  against  the  right  sac  of 
the  rumen — two  curvatures,  the  inferior  and  larger 'convex,  and  giving 
attachment  along  its  inner  border  to  a portion  of  mesentery,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  inferior  scissures  of  the  rumen  ; and  the  superior  or  smaller 
receiving  the  portions  of  mesentery  which  go  from  the  reticulum  to  the  su- 
perior scissures  of  the  rumen.  It  is  also  said  to  have  two  extremities, 
the  one  anterior,  which  is  the  largest  and  placed  inferiorly,  adhering  to  the 
smaller  curvature  of  the  manyplus,  and  constituting  the  base,  or  great  ex- 
tremity of  the  abomasum — and  the  posterior  and  superior,  whichj  is  nar- 
row, elongated,  curved  above  and  backwards  on  the  superior  face  of  the 
right  sac  of  the  rumen,  and  called  the  smaller  or  pyloric  extremity, 

A dissection  of  the  muscular  coat  is  given  here  as  in  the  other  stomachs. 
g represents  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum,  or  first  intestine. 
The  reader  is  now  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  interior  of  these 
stomachs. 


a.  The  trmphagus,  as  before,  enlarging,  and  assuming  a funnel-like 
shape  as  it  approaches  the  stomachs. 

b.  The  onophagun  cut  open  at  the  commencement  of  the  eesophagean 
canal,  in  order  to  show  its  communication  with  the  first  and  second 
stomachs. 

c.  The  rumen  laid  open  and  divided  into  its  different  compartments  by 
scissures,  more  or  less  deep,  and  which  on  the  internal  surface  appear  as 
indentations, or  duplicatures  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  'Ihey  are  re- 
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coirnized  under  the  name  of  the  double-tripe  when  prepared  for  the  table. 
The  rumen  is  divided  into  two  Iar|;;e  sacs,  seen  in  the  cut  of  the  external 
form  of  the  stomachs  (p.  422),  and  the  walls  that  separate  them  are  thick, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  form  a very  con- 
siderable separation  between  the  compartments  of  the  stomach.  These 
ag'ain  are  subdivided  by  transversal  bands,  which  form  smaller  compart- 
ments. Two,  belonffing  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  stomach,  are  £;iven 
in  this  cut.  There  are  similar  divisions  in  the  anterior  sac,  but  which 
are  here  concealed  by  one  of  the  folds  of  the  stomach. 

The  whole  of  the  rumen  is  covered  by  a cuticular  membrane,  consti- 
tuting the  third  or  inner  coat.  Immediately  under  this,  and  arising  from 
the  interposed  tissue  between  the  muscular  and  cuticular  coats,  there  are 
innumerable  small  prominences  or  papillee.  They  are  of  diSerent  sizes 
and  forms  in  different  parts  of  the  rumen.  Towards  the  longitudinal 
bands  or  duplicatures  they  are  small,  and  thinly  set ; they  are  more  nume- 
rous and  larger  towards  the  centre  of  the  compartments  ; and  largest  of  all 
in  the  bottom  of  the  posterior  and  most  capacious  sac.  In  every  part  of  the 
rumen  they  are  more  thickly  set,  and  broad  and  strong  towards  the  centre 
or  bottom  of  each  compartment.  'They  are  also  harder  and  blacker  in 
these  places.  When  regarded  in  different  compartments,  they  appear  to 
be  bent  or  inclined  in  different  directions  ; but  when  they  are  more  closely 
examined,  they  are  all  inclinetl  in  the  direction  which  the  food  takes  in  its 
passage  through  the  various  divisions  of  the  rumen.  They  are  evidently 
erectile,  and  may  sometimes  bristle  up  and  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
food ; while  at  other  times  they  yield  and  bend,  and  suffer  it  to  pass 
with  little  or  no  obstruction.  Some  have  imagined  that  these  are  glandular 
bodies,  and  that  they  secrete  a peculiar  fluid  ; others  confine  the  glandular 
apparatus  to  the  tissue  between  the  cuticular  coat,  and  numerous  little 
prominences,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  inflated  stomach  of  a young  rumi- 
nant when  exposed  to  the  light,  are  best  accounted  for  by  considering 
them  as  glandular  bodies. 

There  are  two  openings  into  the  rumen  ; the  one  already  spoken  of  at 
the  base  of  the  oesophagus,  and  through  which  the  substances  gathered  at 
the  first  cropping  of  the  food,  and  perhaps  alt  solids  fall,  and  a consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  liquids  swallowed.  The  other  opening  is  below 
this.  It  is  larger  and  always  open ; it  communicates  with  the  second 
stomach  ; but  there  is  a semilunar  fold  of  the  rumen  that  runs  obliquely 
across  it,  and  acts  as  a valve,  so  that  nothing  can  pass  from  the  first 
into  the  second  stomach,  except  by  some  forcible  effort ; and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  any  thing  is  returned  from  the  rumen  directly  into  the  oe.so- 
phagus. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  paunch,  it  has  very  few  blood-vessels  ; in 
fact,  it  has  not  much  to  do  except  macerating  the  food.  The  arteries  are 
supplied  by  the  splenios,  which  are  of  very  great  size  in  ruminants.  The 
nerves  are  given  out  by  the  cccliuc  plexus. 

d.  The  reticulum,  or  second  stomach.  The  cuticular  coat  here  covers  a 
very  irregular  surface,  consisting  of  cells,  shallower  and  wider  than  those 
of  a honey-comb,  but  very  much  resembling  them  ; hence  this  stomach 
is  sometimes  called  the  honey-comb.  Each  of  these  divisions  contains 
several  smaller  ones ; and  at  the  base  and  along  the  sides  of  each  are 
found  numerous  minute  prominences  or  papillce,  which  are  evidently 
secreting  glands. 

There  are  two  openings  into  this  stomach  ; one  through  the  floor  of  the 
oesophagean  canal,  one  of  the  pillars  of  which  is  formed  of  a duplicature 
of  the  coats  of  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  reticulum.  The  other  is  that 
already  described,  between  this  stomach  and  the  rumen. 
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The  muscular  coat  of  this  stomacti  is  tliick  and  ponerAiI,  but  the  blood- 
vessels are  not  numerous  ; for  it  will  hereafter  appear  that  its  functions 
are  very  simple.  The  arteries  and  nerves  of  tlie  reticulum  are  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  those  of  the  rumen. 

e.  The  manypltis,  or  third  stomach.  The  internal  structure  of  this 
stomach  is  very  singular.  The  oesophageal!  canal  changes  its  form  and 
character  at  the  commencement  of  the  manyplus,  and  the  fleshy  pillars,  of 
which  mention  has  been  so  often  made,  unite,  forming  a kind  of  obtuse 
angle.  The  floor  of  the  canal  is  now  perfect,  and  nothing  can  any  longer 
fall  into  the  stomachs  beneath.  A small  circular  aperture  alone  is  left 
between  them,  which  conducts  to  the  third  stomach,  the  floor  of  which  is 
closed,  but  the  roof  is  constructed  in  a remarkable  way.  The  whole  of  the 
stomach  contributes  to  form  this  roof ; and  from  it  there  descend  numerous 
duplicatures  of  the  cuticular  coat,  each  duplicature  containing  within  it 
cellular  tissue,  blood-ves.sels,  and  a thin  but  powerful  layer  of  muscles. 
They  are  formed  into  groups.  A long  duplicature,  resembling  a leaf  or 
curtain,  hangs  from  tlie  roof,  and  floats  free  in  the  stomach,  and  reaches 
nearly  down  to  the  floor.  On  either  side  of  it  is  a shorter  leaf,  and  beyond 
that  a shorter  still,  until  the  outer  leaf  becomes  very  narrow.  Then  com- 
mences another  group  with  a long  leaf  in  the  centre,  and  others  progres- 
sively shortening  on  each  side,  until  the  stomach  is  filled  with  these 
leaves,  hanging  down  from  every  part  of  it,  flouting  loosely  about,  and 
the  lower  edge  of  the  longest  of  them  reaching  into  the  continuation  of 
the  ccsophagean  canal. 

The  cuticular  covering  of  these  leaves  is  peculiarly  dense  and  strong, 
and  thickly  studded  with  little  prominences ; so  that  when  the  leaf  is  exa- 
mined it  exhibits  a file-like  hardness,  that  would  scarcely  be  thought  pos- 
sible ; and  is  evidently  capable  of  acting  like  a file,  or  a little  grindstone. 
These  prominences  are  larger  and  harder  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
leaf;  and,  iq  the  central  leaves,  assume  the  form  and  office  of  little  crotch- 
ets, or  hooks,  some  of  which  have  the  hardness  of  born,  so  that  nothing 
solid  or  fibrous  can  escape  them. 

These  groups  of  leaves  vary  in  number  in  different  animals,  and  the 
number  of  leaves  con.stitutiiig  each  group  vary  too.  They  float  thickest, 
and  the  canal  is  smallest  at  the  entrance  into  this  stomach,  where  they 
are  most  wanted.  Towards  tlie  fourth  stomach  the  course  is  left  more 
open. 

As  would  be  expected,  from  the  complicated  mechanism  of  this  stomach, 
it  is  more  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  with  nerves  than 
the  second,  or  even  than  the  first,  although  that  is  many  times  larger  than 
the  third. 

f.  The  abomasum,  or  fourth  stomach,  is  lined  by  a soft  villous  membrane, 
like  the  digestive  portion  of  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  It  also  contains 
a great  number  of  tblds,  or  leaves,  somewhat  irregularly  placed,  but  running 
chiefly  longitudinally.  They  are  largest  and  most  numerous  at  the  upper 
and  wider  part  of  the  stomach  ; and  one  of  the  folds,  in  particiilur,  is 
placed  at  the  entrance  into  the  abomasum,  yielding  to  the  substances 
which  pass  from  the  third  stomach  into  the  fourth,  and  leaving,  as  it  were,  a 
free  and  open  way,  but  opposing  an  almost  perfect  valvular  obstruction 
to  their  return.  This  explains  the  reason  why  vomiting  is  so  rare  in  the 
ruminant ; and  that  when  it  does  occur,  it  must  be  produced  by  such 
violent  spasmodic  efforts  as  to  cause  or  indicate  the  approach  of  death. 
See  g and  A,  p.  424. 

Townrils  ilie  lower  and  narrower  pert  of  the  stomach  these  folds  are  leas 
numerous  and  of  smaller  size : they  are  also  more  irregular  in  the  course 
which  they  take;  some  of  them  running  obliquely  and  even  transversely. 
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This  coat  of  the  stomach,  when  tlie  animal  is  in  Iieallh,  is  thickly  covered 
with  mucus,  while,  from  innumerable  glands,  it  secretes  the  gastric  juice, 
or  true  digestive  fluid. 

The  pyloric  or  lower  orifice  of  this  stomach  is  guarded  by  a rounded 
projecting  thick  substance,  by  which  the  entrance  into  the  intestine  is  much 
contracted,  and  which,  indeed,  partly  discharges  the  function  of  a sphinc- 
ter muscle. 

g is  a portion  of  the  duodrnum,  or  first  intestine. 

h gives  the  place  where  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  enter  the  duo- 
denum. 

i.  A stilett  is  here  supposed  to  lie  passed  through  that  portion  of  the 
ccsophagenn  canal  (the  very  beginning  of  it),  through  which  the  gullet 
communicates  with  the  paunch. 

k.  A stilett  is  here  supposed  to  run  through  that  part  of  the  cairal  by 
means  of  which  the  gullet  communicates  with  the  second  stomach. 

l.  A stilett  here  passes  below  the  last,  and  under  the  ccsophagean  canal, 
showing  the  situation  of  the  direct  communication  between  the  rumen 
and  the  reticulum. 

m.  The  supposed  direction  of  the  ccsophagean  canal  to  the  third  stomach 
over  the  roofs  of  the  paunch  and  the  second  stomach. 

ti.  Its  passage  through  the  third  stomach,  and  entrance  into  the  fourth. 

THE  CHANCES  OP  THE  FOOD  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  STOUACIIS. 

The  ox  rapidly  and  somewhat  greedily  crops  the  herbage,  which  under- 
goes little  or  no  mastication,  but,  being  rolled  into  a pellet,  and,  as  it  passes 
along  the  pharynx,  being  somewhat  enveloped  by  the  mucus  there  se- 
creted, is  swallowed.  The  pellet,  being  hard  and  rapidly  driven  along 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  oesophagus,  falls  upon  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  uesophugean  canal,  and  its  curiously-formed  floor;  and  either 
by  the  force  with  which  it  strikes  on  these  pillars,  or  by  some  instinctive 
influence,  they  are  separated,  and  the  pellet  falls  into  the  rumen,  which  is 
found  immediately  umler  the  base  of  the  gullet,  as  represented  at  c,  p.  l5!4, 
and  i,  p.  426.  The  Ibod,  however,  which  thus  enters  the  rumen  does  not 
remain  stationary  in  the  place  where  it  falls.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
walls  of  this  stomach  are  supplied  with  muscles  of  considerable  power,  and 
which  run  longitudinally  and  transversely,  and  in  various  directions  all 
over  it,  and  by  means  of  them  the  contents  of  the  ]>aunch  are  gradually 
conveyerl  through  all  its  compartments.  At  first  the  food  travels  with 
comparative  rapidity,  for  the  inu.scles  of  the  stomach  act  strongly,  and  the 
papilla:  with  which  it  is  lined  easily  yield  and  su Her  it  to  pass  on ; but, 
the  rumen  being  filled  or  the  animal  ceasing  to  graze,  the  progress  of  the 
ftxxl  Is  retarded.  The  muscles  act  with  less  power,  and  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  with  greater  difficulty  find  their  way  over  the  partitions  of  the 
dilferent  sacs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  probably,  the  papilla:  exert  their 
erectile  power,  and  oppose'  a new  obstacle. 

Some  cruel  experiments  have  been  instituted  in  order  to  a.scertain  the 
nature  of  this  muscular  action  of  the  coats  of  the  rumen,  so  necessary  to 
produce  this  revolution  of  the  food  through  its  compartments.  A consi- 
derable opening  was  cut  into  the  flank,  immediately  over  the  paunch,  an<l 
a swinging  or  balancing  motion  of  that  stomach,  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, and  forwards  anil  backwards,  was  plainly  seen. 

The  uses  of  the  papilla;  seem  to  be  various ; they  support  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  food,  rough,  unmasticated,  and  liable  to  injure  the 
coat  of  the  stomach  over  which  it  is  continually  moving;  they  take  away 
the  pressure  from  the  follicular  glands  of  the  stomach,  and  which  pressure 
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would  render  it  impossible  for  these  {riands  to  discharge  that  mucous 
lubricating  fluid,  which  is  requisite  for  the  protection  of  the  stomach  and 
the  revolution  of  the  food.  The  papillte  are  consequently  more  numerous 
and  larger  and  stranger  at  the  centre  or  bottom  of  each  of  the  compart* 
ments  where  the  food  would  accumulate  and  press  most,  and  they  are 
more  thinly  scattered,  and  in  some  places  almost  disappear,  where  there 
is  no  danger  from  the  pressure  or  the  friction.  In  addition  to  all  these, 
are  the  important  functions  of  yielding  and  suffering  the  food  to  pass 
unimpeded  along  while  the  stomach  is  rapidly  Ailing  as  the  animal 
grazes,  and  then  by  their  erectile  power  retarding  that  progress  when  the 
beast  has  ceased  to  eat,  and  the  slow  process  of  rumination  has  com- 
menced. The  glandular  bodies,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  are 
most  plentifully  situated,  and  are  of  largest  size,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  rumen,  where  they  are  least  exposed  to  pressure,  and  may 
discharge  the  lubricating  mucus  which  they  secrete  without  obstacle. 

The  only  change  that  takes  place  in  the  food  in  a healthy  state  and 
action  of  this  stomach  is  that  of  maceration,  and  preparation  for  the  second 
mastication,  as  may  be  easily  proved  by  taking  from  the  mouth  of  a cow 
a pellet  that  has  been  returned  for  rumination,  and  which  will  be  found  to 
be  merely  the  grass,  or  other  food,  no  otherwise  altered  than  as  being 
softened,  and  covered  with  a portion  of  mucus.  The  fluid  which  the 
rumen  contains  is  nut  secreted  there ; hut  whenever  the  animal  drinks, 
a portion  of  the  water  breaks  through  the  pillars  of  the  ocsophagean  canal, 
regulated  in  quantity  either  by  the  will  of  the  beast,  or  by  the  sympathy 
of  the  parts  with  the  state  and  wants  of  the  stomach,  or  with  the  state 
of  the  constitution  generally.  The  rumen  of  a healthy  ox  always  con- 
tains a considerable  quantity  of  fluid. 

The  food,  having  traversed  alt  the  compartments  of  this  stomach,  would 
arrive  again  at  the  point  from  which  it  started,  were  it  not  that  a fold  of 
the  rumen  arrests  its  course,  and  gives  it  a somewhat  different  direction. 
This  fold  is  placed  at  the  spot  where  there  exists  a communication  between 
the  rumen  and  the  reticulum,  and  which  also  is  guarded  by  a fold  or  valve  ; 
but  the  peri.staltic  motion  of  the  stomach  going  on,  and  the  fond  pressing 
from  Ix'hind,  a portion  of  it  is  at  length,  by  a convulsive  action,  partly 
voluntary  and  partly  involuntary,  thrown  over  this  fold  into  the  reti- 
culum. 

The  inner  coat  of  the  reticulum,  or  second  stomach,  has  been  described 
as  divided  into  numerous  honeycomb-formed  cells  (they  are  well  repre- 
sented at  d,  p.  426),  at  the  base  of  each  of  which  are  numerous  small  secre- 
tory glands,  which  also  furnish  a considerable  quantity  of  mucus.  The  action 
of  this  stomach  consists  in  Arst  contracting  upon  its  contents ; and,  in  doing 
this,  it  forms  the  portion  just  received  from  the  rumen  into  the  proper 
shape  for  its  return  up  the  cesophagus,  and  covers  it  more  completely  with 
mucus  ; then,  by  a stronger  and  somewhat  spasmodic  action,  it  forces  the 
pellet  between  the  pillars  at  the  floor  of  the  ocsophagean  canal,  where  it  is 
seized  by  the  muscles,  that  are  so  powerful  at  the  base  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  which  extend  over  this  part  of  the  canal,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth. 
The  reliciilum,  expanding  again,  receives  a new  portion  of  food  from  the 
rumen,  and  which  had  been  forced  over  the  valve  by  the  convulsive  action 
of  that  viscus. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  these  acts  are  performed.  The 
row  is  generally  found  couching  on  her  right  side,  in  order  that  the  intestines 
which  are  principally  lodged  on  that  side  may  not  press  upon  and  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  rumen.  After  a pellet  that  has  undergone  the  pro- 
cess of  rumination  is  swallowed,  there  is  a pause  of  two  or  three  seconds, 
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during;  whicli  the  cow  is  mnkinp:  a slow  anil  deep  inspiration.  By  means 
of  this  the  lungs  are  inflated  and  press  on  the  diaphragm  ; and  the  dia- 
phragm in  its  turn  presses  on  both  the  rumen  and  the  reticulum,  and 
assists  their  action.  Suddenly  the  inspiration  is  cut  short  by  an  evident 
spasm  ; it  is  the  forcible  ejection  of  the  pellet  from  the  reticulum,  and  of 
a fresh  quantity  of  food  over  the  valvular  fold  to  enter  the  reticulum  as 
soon  as  it  expands  again.  This  spasmodic  action  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  evident  passage  of  the  ball  up  the  oesophagus  to  the  mouth. 
The  spiral  muscles  of  the  msophagus,  with  their  fibres  interlacing  each 
other,  are  admirably  suited  to  assist  the  ascent  as  well  as  the  descent  of 
the  pellet  of  food. 

This  prolonged  inspiration  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  to  which  the 
human  being  has  recourse  when  he  would  expel  a portion  of  the  gas 
that  distends  his  stomach. 

This  account  of  the  construction  and  function  of  the  rumen  will  throw 
considerable  light  on  some  circumstances  not  a little  annoying  to  the 
practitioner.  It  has  been  stated  that  a portion  of  the  fluid  swallowed 
usually  enters  the  rumen,  and  that  the  quantity  which  actually  enters  it 
depends  a little  perhaps  on  the  will  of  the  animal,  more  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  fluid  was  administered,  hut  most  of  all  on  some 
state  of  the  constitution  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Accordingly  it 
happens,  and  not  unfrequently,  and  particularly  under  some  diseases 
of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  in  which  physic  is  imperatively  re- 
quired, that  although  it  is  administered  in  a liquid  form  and  ns  gently  as 
possible,  the  greater  part,  or  the  whole  of  it  enters  the  rumen,  and  remains 
there  totally  inert.  Dose  after  dose  is  administered  until  the  practitioner 
is  tired,  or  afraid  to  give  more  ; and,  ignorant  of  the  anatomy  and  functions 
of  the  stomachs,  he  wonders  at  the  obstinate  constipation  which  seems  to 
bid  defiance  to  all  purgative  medicine  ; whereas,  in  fact,  little  or  none  of  it 
had  entered  the  intestinal  canal.  At  length,  perhap.s,  the  niinen  is  ex- 
cited to  action,  and  ejects  a considerable  portion  of  its  liquid,  and  some  of 
its  more  solid  contents,  either  directly  into  the  a-sophagean  canal,  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  reticulum  ; and  which,  by  an  inverted  and  forcible  con- 
traction, is  driven  through  the  inanyplus  and  into  the  fourth  stomach,  and 
thence  into  the  intestinal  canal,  and  produces  sometimes  natural,  but 
at  other  times  excessive  and  unmanageable  and  fatal  purgation.  The 
great  quantity  of  fibrous  substance,  which  occasionally  is  found  in  the 
dung,  warns  us  that  this  has  taken  place. 

Occasionally,  when  dose  after  dose  has  been  given,  and  the  animal  dies 
apparently  constipated,  the  whole  of  the  physic  is  found  in  the  rumen. 
'I'hese  are  difficulties  in  cattle  practice  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  under- 
stood. 

When  two  or  three  moderate  doses  have  been  given,  and  purging  is  not 
produced,  the  practitioner  may  begin  to  suspect  that  the  medicine  has  fallen 
through  this  oesophagean  fissure  into  the  rumen ; and  then,  although  he 
does  not  quite  discontinue  the  physic,  he  should  principally  endeavour  to 
stimulate  this  culicular,  yet  nut  quite  insensible,  stomach.  He  should 
lessen  the  quantity  of  the  purgative,  and  he  should  double  or  treble  that 
of  the  aromatic  and  stimulant;  and,  in  many  cases,  he  will  thus  succeed 
in  producing  an  intestinal  evacuation,  the  fibrous  nature  of  which  will 
prove  the  unnatural  process  by  which  it  was  effected  *. 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  observation  of  the  occasional  benefit  derived 

• Mr.  F riend,  V.  S.,  of  VValiall,  has,  in  the  ‘ Veterinsrian’  for  1 833,  some  exceedingly 
valneble  obiervatioci  oa  the  practice  which  he  adopted  in  these  annoying  and  ptusUng 
circumstances. 
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from  the  administration  of  aromatics  and  stimulants,  even  in  inflammn^ 
tnry  cases,  tliat  the  absurd  and  mischievous  practice  of  giving  them  in 
every  disease,  and  every  state  of  disease,  arose. 

The  reason  and  the  propriety  of  the  administration  of  cuttle-medicine 
in  a lirinid  form  is  hence  evident.  A ball,  in  consequence  of  its  weight, 
and  the  forcible  manner  in  which  it  is  urged  on  by  the  muscles  of  the 
a'sophagus,  breaks  through  the  floor  of  the  ccsophagean  canal,  and  enters 
the  rumen  and  is  lost.  A liquid,  administered  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
trickling  down  the  oesophagus  without  the  possibility  of  the  muscles  of 
that  tube  acting  upon  it  and  increasing  its  momentum,  is  likely  to  glide 
over  this  singular  floor,  and  enter  the  fourth  stomach  and  the  intestines. 
A hint  may  hence  Ire  derived  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  administering 
a drink.  If  it  is  poured  down  Irodily  from  a large  vessel,  as  is  generally 
done,  it  will  probably  fall  on  the  canal  with  sutfleient  force  partly,  at 
least,  to  separate  the  pillars,  and  a portion  of  it  will  enter  the  rumen  and 
be  useless. 

In  the  calf,  fed  entirely  on  its  mother’s  milk,  the  rumen  is  in  a manner 
useless,  for  all  the  food  goes  on  to  the  fourth  stomach.  It  is  of  a liquid 
form,  and  it  is  swallowed  in  small  quantities,  and  with  little  force  at  each 
act  of  deglutition.  The  instinctive  closure  of  the  pillars — an  act  of 
organic  life — (because  the  milk  ifsulTered  to  fall  into  the  rumen  would  be 
lost,  or  would  undergo  dangerous  changes  there) — has  far  more  to  do  with 
the  direction  of  the  fluid  than  any  mechanical  etfect  resulting  from  the 
form  of  the  aliment,  or  the  force  with  which  it  descended  the  gullet.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  comparatively  diminutive  size  of  the  rumen,  and 
the  development  of  the  abomasum  in  the  fcetal  calf. 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  nUJII.VVTION,  AND  TltF.  CHANCES  OF  THE  FOOD  RESUMED. 

The  food,  being  returned  from  the  reticulum  to  the  mouth,  is  there  sub- 
jected to  a second  mastication,  generally  very  leisurely  performed,  and 
which  is  continued  until  enough  is  ground  not  only  to  satisly  the  cravings 
of  huniger,  but  to  hll  the  comparatively  small  true  stomach  and  intestines  of 
the  animal;  and  then,  if  he  is  undi.sturltcd,  he  usually  falls  asleep.  The  net 
of  rumination  is  accompanied,  or  closely  followed,  by  that  of  iligeslion,  and 
requires  a considerable  concenlration  of  vital  power ; and  hence  the  ap- 
pearaiice  of  tranquillity  and  sleepy  pleasure  which  the  counlenance  of  the 
beast  presents.  Sometimes  the  process  is  carried  on  while  the  animal  is 
standing,  and  especially  if  he  is  accustomed  to,  or  fears,  interruption  ; and 
the  working  ox,  if  he  is  not  driven  too  fast,  or  has  nut  too  heavy  n load 
behind  him,  will  ruminate  as  he  walks  along.  The  rumen  is  rarelv  or 
never  emptied  ; and  prolxibly  the  food,  that  is  returned  for  rumination, 
is  that  which  has  been  macerating  in  the  stomach  during  many  hours.  The 
process  of  nimination  is  very  easily  interrupted.  Anything  that  surprises 
or  frightens  the  animal  will  have  this  efiect ; even  the  compelling  of  the 
couching  beast  to  rise  will  .suspend  it;  and  it  is  sometimes  a long  while 
before  the  ])roeess  is  recommenced. 

Some  persons  have  had  the  curiosity  to  count  the  number  of  times  that 
the  jaws  have  moved  in  the  act  of  grinding  the  pellet,  and  these  have 
varied  from  thirty  to  forty,  aceording  to  the  time  the  animal  had  fasted, 
or  his  freedom  from  interruption  ; but  the  portion  of  food  having  Item 
sufficiently  comminuted,  is  at  length  swallowed  a second  time : and  then 
either  being  of  a softer  consistence,  or  not  being  so  violendy  driven  down 
the  gullet,  or,  by  some  instinctive  influence,  it  p,isses  over  the  floor  of 
the  canal,  without  separating  the  pillars,  and  enters  the  manyplus,  or  third 
stomach,  'fhis  is  represented  at  6,  p.  423,  and  m,  p.  426, 
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The  manyplus  pre.'icnts  an  admirable  provision  for  that  perfect  commi- 
nution  oflhe  food  which  is  requisite  in  an  animal  destined  to  supply  us  with 
iiulrlment  both  when  living  and  when  dead.  That  which  is  quite  g^round 
down  is  permitted  to  pass  on ; but  the  leaves,  that  have  been  described 
as  hanging;  from  the  roof,  and  floating  close  over  the  oesophagean  canal, 
and  armed  with  numerous  hook-formed  papilim,  seize  upon  every  particle 
of  fibre  that  remains,  and  draw  it  up  between  them,  and  file  it  down  by 
means  of  the  hard  prominences  on  their  surfaces,  and  suffer  it  not  to 
escape  until  it  is  reduced  to  a pulpy  mass. 

These  three  stomachs,  then,  arc  evidently  designed  for  the  preparation 
and  comminution  of  the  food  before  it  enters  the  fourth  stomach,  in  which 
the  process  of  digestion  may  be  said  to  commence,  and  where  the  food, 
already  soltcned,  is  converted  into  a fluid  called  chyme.  The  villous  coat 
of  the  abomasum  abounds  with  small  follicular  glands,  whence  is  .secreted 
a liquid  called  the  gastric  juice,  and  which  is  tlie  agent  in  producing  this 
chyme.  The  change,  in  all  probability,  merely  consists  in  the  food  being 
more  perfectly  dissolved,  and  converted  into  a semi-fluid  homogeneous 
mass.  This  form  it  must  of  necessity  assume  before  its  nutritive  niattec 
can  be  separated.  The  solution  being  complete,  or  as  much  so  as  it  can 
be  rendered,  the  food  passes  through  the  pyloric,  or  lower  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  into  the  duodenum,  or  first  intestine  (g,  p.  426),  where  its  sepa- 
ration into  the  nutritive  and  innutritive  portions  is  effected,  and  the  former 
begins  to  be  taken  tip,  and  carried  into  the  system. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of 
this  complicated  apparatus. 

BISEASE9  op  THE  RUMEN  OR  PAUNCH. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  the  cow,  and  particularly  while  she  is 
in  calf,  is  a greedy  animal,  and  will  not  only  choke  herself  by  swallowing 
broken  food,  half  masticated,  or  scarcely  masticated  at  all,  but  will  occa- 
sionally devour  very  strange  things.  Inflammation  of  the  pericardium  has 
not  unfreqnently  been  produced  by  wires  from  the  riddles  or  sieves  which 
the  animal  has  demolished  from  mere  wantonness,  and  from  needles  and 
large  pins  that  she  has  picked  up.  Three  very  instructive  cases  of  this 
were  given  in  page  250. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  cattle  of  poor  people,  and  where 
the  women  and  children  live,  as  it  were,  among  them. 

SWALLOWING  INDiaSSTIDLE  SUBSTANCES. 

There  are  some  singular  records  of  this  depraved  appetite,  if  so  it  may 
be  called.  The  museum  of  the  veterinary  school  at  Allbrt  contains  a cal- 
culus that  was  taken  from  the  rumen  of  an  ox,  and  the  nucleus,  or  central 
body,  around  which  the  vegetable  and  slimy  matter  gradually  formed  and 
hardened,  was  a woman’s  neckerchief,  without  one  laceration  in  it.  In 
the  same  museum  is  a pair  of  scissors,  to  which  a cow  had  taken  a fancy ; 
and  which  had  worked  their  way  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and 
at  length  begun  to  protrude  between  two  of  the  ribs,  whence  they  were 
extracted.  It  was  necessary  to  break  the  rivet  by  which  the  blades  were 
united,  before  their  removal  could  be  accomplished.  Another  cow  swal- 
lowed a similar  pair,  but  these  were  arrested  in  their  passage  down  the 
throat,  whence  they  penetrated  into  the  thorax,  and  at  length  protruded 
between  two  of  the  ribs.  An  old  shoe  was  found  in  the  paunch  of  an  ox  ; 
and  the  la,sh  of  a whip,  with  part  of  the  handle  attached  to  it,  began  to 
elevate  the  left  flank  of  a cow,  and  was  extracted  after  an  incision  had 
been  made  upon  it.  An  ox,  destined  to  be  slaughtered,  was  led  to 
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the  abattoir,  whore  the  man  in  attendance  had  taken  off  his  waistcoat, 
and  left  it  in  the  slatJg;hler-liouse,  from  vvhicli  he  was  called  away  for  a few 
minutes.  On  his  return  the  waistcoat  was  missinc;,  and  his  companions 
were  accused  of  the  llieft,  or  trick;  but  it  was  presently  found  in  the 
paunch  of  the  beast.  A cow  exliibited  symptoms  of  choking:,  and  was  in 
extreme  distress.  There  was  evidently  no  obstructing:  body  in  the  portion 
of  the  g:ullet  above  the  thorax,  nor  could  it  be  detected  lower;  yet  the 
symptoms  were  those  only  which  could  be  referred  to  the  lodg:ment  of 
some  foreign  body  in  the  g:ullet,  or  the  orifice  of  the  stomadi.  A larg;e  in* 
cision  was  made  in  the  left  flank,  sufficient  for  the  admission  of  a man’s 
hand  ; that  incision  was  carried  on  into  the  rumen,  and  a buckskin  glove 
was  abstracted,  that  had  been  fixed  between  the  pillars  of  the  floor  of  tiie 
CBSO])hae:ean  canal,  between  which  lies  the  entrance  into  the  rumen  *. 

The  presence  of  bodies  like  these  in  the  rumen  cannot  fail  of  being  inju- 
rious to  the  animal.  They  must  produce  local  irritation,  interfering  with 
the  proper  function  of  this  stomach ; suspending  the  process  of  rumination, 
or  rendering  it  less  eftectually  performed  ; and  exciting  inflammation,  pro- 
bably of  tlie  stomach  generally  ns  this  foreign  body  is  traversing  its  diffe- 
rent compartments,  or  of  some  particular  portion  in  which  it  may  be  acci- 
dentally arrested,  and  leading  on  to  abscess  and  perforation  of  the  stomach 
at  that  spot.  During  the  strange  journey  of  these  bodies  through  various 
parts  of  the  frame,  previous  to  their  fliiul  expuKsion,  and  while  they  are,  as 
it  were,  seeking  a way  of  escape,  they  cannot  fail  of  producing  much 
•serious  indispn.siiion.  The  symptoms  which  would  indicate  this  peculiar 
cause  of  disease  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  ; but  there  must  be  con- 
sideruble  disturbance  when  a Ixxly  sufficienily  hard  and  pointed  thus  to 
force  its  way  commences  its  jonriiey.  Inflammation,  as  conducting  to 
suppuration  and  destruction  of  the  living  substance,  must  precede  its 
course  and  make  w ay  for  it ; and  as  it  pusses  along,  tlie  aperture  closes,  ami 
the  wound  is  healed  behind  it.  The  nerves  and  blood-vcsr>els  which  lie 
in  its  way  are,  with  mysterious  skill,  unerringly  avoided,  and  as  little 
injury  as  possible  is  done  to  the  neighbouring  tissues ; but  local  inflamma- 
tion and  pain  attend  the  whole  process,  w hich,  in  many  cases,  are  accom- 
panied by  general  and  severe  disease. 

It  is  seldom  that  medical  skill  could  be  of  avail  here,  until  the  substance 
approaches  to  the  skin,  even  if  the  case  w ere  understood.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  prevent  the  animals,  as  much  ns  ]>ossible,  from  having  the  o|>* 
portunily  of  swallowing  these  things. 

CONCRKTtONS  IN  THE  RU.MEN. 

A more  frequent  and  a more  serious  complaint  is  the  formation  of  va- 
rious concretions  in  the  rumen.  They  are  generally  round,  but  occasion- 
ally of  various  forms,  and  varying  likewise  in  weight  from  a few  ounces  to 
six  or  seven  pounds.  The  composition  of  these  baits  is  also  very  different. 
Those  which  are  decidedly  peculiar  to  cuttle  arc  composed  entirely  of 
imir  malted  together  by  the  mucous  secretion  from  the  follicular  glands 
of  the  stomach.  Sometimes  they  have  no  distinct  central  body  ; at  other 
times  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a bit  of  straw  or  wood,  or  frequently  of  stone 
nr  iron,  'i  hey  exist  in  the  rumen,  and  in  the  abomasum.  In  the  aboma- 
sum they  are  composed  exclusively  of  hair,  irregularly  matted  and  held 
together  by  the  mucus  of  the  stomach  ; in  the  rumen  there  is  generally  u 
mixture  of  food,  or  earthy  matter,  in  the  composition  of  the  concretion. 

• Vide  Utnieil  dc  Mcdedne  \7-tcrinaire,  1030,  p.  324.  iM^moircs  et  Obser^Mtionn 
»tir  la  t/ttinirgiu  et  {a  Alcdccinc  tuiue  ii«  |>.  3G0,  et  Diet.  Veit'rinaire,  par 

ilurtrel  d Ai'lwval,  ‘Corps  Kiranjjcrs.’ 
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When  simple  food  ininpilcs  witli  llie  huir,  the  bull  sccni.s  to  be  formed  by 
a succession  of  concentric  layers,  and  in  the  centre  is  u bit  of  nail  or  stone  ; 
or,  if  the  beasts  have  access  to  running  water,  a piece  of  shell  often  con- 
stitutes the  nucleus. 

The  hair  is  obtained  by  the  habit  which  cattle,  and  even  very  young 
calves,  have  of  licking  each  other.  Two  cows  will  sometimes  stand  for  a 
long  while  titillating  one  another  in  this  manner.  A considerable  <pian- 
tity  of  hair  is  loosened  and  removed  by  the  rough  tongues  of  these  animals, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  swallowed  ; and  there  seems  to  be  a kind  of 
power  in  the  stomach  to  separate  these  indigestible  matters  from  the 
other  substances  which  it  contains.  It  is  also  easy  to  imagine  that  the  hairs 
which  the  manyplus,  with  all  its  grinding  power,  cannot  rub  down,  will 
collect  together  when  floating  in  the  semi-fluid  contents  of  the  fourth 
stomach,  and  gradually  accumulate  in  considerable  and  hanl  musses. 

These  balls  will  begin  to  form  at  a very  early  age  of  the  animal.  Mr. 
Linton,  of  Bishop’s  Auckland,  found  a ball  * as  large  as  his  two  fists,’  in 
the  rumen  of  a calf  that  was  slaughtered,  when  only  five  weeks  old.  This 
calf,  although  it  was  made  sufficiently  fat  for  the  butcher,  was  subject  to 
distention  of  the  rumen,  and  was  alway  s uneasy  fur  the  space  of  an  hour 
after  its  milk  had  been  given  to  it  *. 

When  only  a little  hair  enters  into  the  formation  of  these  calculi,  they 
are  usually  made  up  of  earthy  matter,  with  bits  of  hay,  straw,  or  other 
food,  agglutinated  together  by  the  mucus  of  the  stomach.  These  have 
uniformly  a hard  central  nucleus,  generally  metallic.  The  concentric 
layers  can  here  ahso  be  traced,  but  they  are,  occasionally,  somewhat  con- 
fused. 

In  some  cases,  but  not  so  often  as  in  the  horse,  more  of  the  various 
compounds  of  lime,  and  still  more  of  silieious  matter,  can  be  delected 
by  chemical  analysis.  These  concretions  are  round ; they  are  seldom 
found  except  in  the  rumen,  and  never  in  the  intestines;  and  there  is  always 
a central  nucleus  of  stone  or  metal  ; the  concentric  layers  are  regularly 
and  beautifully  marked;  and  the  concretion,  when  sawn  asunder,  will 
bear  a high  degree  of  polish. 

Of  the  effect  of  these  substances  on  the  health  of  the  animal  it  is 
difficult  to  speak.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  they  are  often 
found  and  in  greater  numbers  in  those  that  are  ailing  and  out  of  condi- 
tion, than  in  stronger  and  thriving  beasts  ; but  whether  some  fault  in  the 
digestive  organs,  indicated  by  this  poorness  of  condition,  gives  a tendency 
to  the  formation  of  coiicrelions  in  the  paunch,  or  the  presence  of  these 
concretions  impairs  the  digestive  powers  and  produces  general  unthrifti- 
ness, are  rpiestions  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  Each  opinion  may  in 
its  turn  be  true,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  stale  of  things  oftenest 
occurs.  However  this  may  be  decided,  these  caleidi  are  not  so  injurious  to 
cattle  as  to  the  horse,  because  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  confined  to  the 
stomach,  where  they  may  produce  a sense  of  oppression  and  impairment  of 
appetite,  but  cannot  be  the  cause  of  that  severe  colic,  and  ob.strnction, 
and  inflammation,  and  strangulation  of  the  intestines  which  destroy  so 
many  horses. 

UISTENTIO.V  op  THE  aUMEN  PROM  FOOD. 

Cattle,  when  first  put  on  succulent  grass  or  turnips,  or  w hen  suffered  to 
gorge  themselves  with  potatoes  or  grains,  or  even  with  chaff,  will  some- 
times distend  the  rumen  almost  to  bursting.  The  disease  is  recognised  in 


• V'eterinatiun,  October,  IS33. 
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lown-dnirics  l>y  the  name  of  f^rain~xick  ; in  some  parts  of  the  co\mtry  it 
is  lermetl  maw-bound. 

The  history  of  the  case  will  generally  unfold  the  nature  of  it ; and  it 
will  l>e  distinguished  from  hoove  from  its  not  being  attended  by  occasional 
eructation,  by  the  swelling  not  being  so  great  as  in  hoove,  and  by  the 
hardness  of  the  flanks.  Should  any  doubt,  however,  remain,  the  probang 
should  be  passed  into  the  rumen,  when,  if  that  is  distended  with  gas,  a 
sudden  and  violent  rush  of  the  imprisoned  air  will  follow.  The  probang, 
however,  should  always  be  used,  not  only  to  determine  this  point,  but  the 
degree  to  which  the  rumen  is  distended  by  food. 

When,  although  the  animal  may  be  dull,  refusing  to  cat,  and  ceasing 
to  rnininate,  generally  lying  down  and  shewing  great  disinclination  to 
move,  yet  the  pulse  is  not  materially  quickened,  and  the  muscle  is  cool 
and  moist,  and  there  is  little  heaving  at  the  flanks,  and  no  indication  of 
pain,  the  practitioner  may  content  himself  with  a free  bleeding  and  a power- 
ful dose  of  physic.  These  symptoms,  however,  arc  often  treacherous,  and, 
without  warning,  uneasiness  and  heaving,  and  stupor  and  death,  may 
rapidly  succeed.  Some  farmers  place  great  reliance  on  goose-grease, 
which  is  carefully  preserved  to  be  used  in  this  complaint;  and,  it  is  said, 
that  one  pound  of  it  boiled  in  a quart  of  milk  will  give  immediate  relief 
If  it  docs  give  relief,  it  is  because  the  goose-grease  is  an  aperient ; but  a 
dose  of  olive  or  castor-oil  would  have  answered  the  same  purpose,  with- 
out the  danger  of  poisoning  by  the  deleterious  acid  that  is  sometimes  de- 
veloped in  this  animal  matter. 

Mr.  Parkiu.son  strongly  recommends  his  cbamberley  and  salt,  as  an 
ellectnal  remedy  for  grain-sick,  which  they  may  use  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  administer  so  filthy  a medicine.  He,  however,  very  properly  add.s, 
that  “ the  beasts  should  be  turned  into  the  cow-stand  or  pasture,  exercise 
being  an  essential  in  the  cure  of  this  complaint.”  In  these  milder  cases, 
stimulants  may  also  be  resorted  to  with  frequent  advantage.  Ammonia, 
ether,  aromatics,  and  ardent  spirits,  have  succeeded  in  rousing  the  stomach 
to  action,  and  establishing  the  process  of  rumination  ; and  that  once 
established,  there  is  little  fear  of  the  result  of  the  case.  These  stimulants 
should,  however,  be  always  accompanied  by  aperient  medicines. 

When,  however,  the  symptoms  are  sudden  dulness,  uncasinc.ss,  shifting 
of  posture,  moaning,  swelling  at  the  sides,  the  flank  feeling  hard  and  not 
yielding  to  pressure;  when  rumination  ceases,  and  the  uneasiness  and 
moaning  increase,  and  the  animal  gradually  becomes  unconscious,  this  is 
a most  serious  business,  and  will  admit  of  no  delay.  It  is  a case  that 
demands  mechanical  relief. 

The  practitioner  will  probably  be  able  to  obtain  some  account  of  the 
n.ature  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  the  introduction  of  the  probang 
will  ascertain  the  degree  of  distention. 

Should  the  probang  enter  a little  way  into  the  stomach,  and  the  operator 
be  able  to  move  it  about,  he  will  have  proof  that,  although  the  paunch 
is  sulficicntly  distended  to  produce  severe  aunoyauce  and  considerable 
danger  to  the  animal,  it  is  not  stretched  to  the  utmost ; and  he  will 
consider  whether  he  may  not  first  try  the  effect  of  mild  measures,  and  he 
will  be  especially  encouraged  to  attempt  this  if  he  finds  that  the  food  is 
of  a rather  light  nature. 

A ca.se  related  by  .Mr.  Cotcheifer,  of  Newark,*  will  best  illustrnlc  the 
method  to  be  pursiicrl.  He  was  consulted  respecting  two  cows  that  had 
gorged  themselves  with  eating  wlieat  chalf,  and  one  of  which  was  already 

• 

* Vi‘U‘1  inarion,  Juno,  U»30. 
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(lead.  Mr.  Colcheifcr,  that  he  might  lose  no  lime,  first  admiiiistcrcil  a 
strong  purging  draught  to  llie  living  one.  He  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  dead  cow ; and  finding  that  both  the  first  and  second  stomachs  were 
filled  with  this  chnlT,  he  immediately  saw  that  he  must  have  recourse  to 
other  means  in  order  to  remove  this  accumulated  food.  Reasoning  upon 
the  nature  of  the  food,  and]  the  distention  not  being  exceedingly  violent, 
he  sent  hOhie  for  Read’s  Stomach  Pump,  and,  having  pa.s.sed  the  flexible 
tulie  into  the  paunch,  he  injected  a considerable  quantity  of  water,  lie 
then  attempted  to  pump  out  some  of  the  contents  which  he  hud  thus 
softened,  but  he  found  this  to  be  impracticable,  from  the  lightness  and  half 
masticated  state  of  the  food,  which  soon  stopped  up  the  syringe ; he 
therefore  injected  water  into  the  rumen  until  it  began  to  react  upon  its 
contents,  and  a considerable  proportion  of  them  were  discharged  by  vomit, 
lie  afterwards  threw  up  a large  clyster  of  warm  water,  and  ordered  the 
cow  to  be  drenched  with  it  several  times  in  the  day,  and  to  l)c  moved 
gently  about.  The  physic,  assisted  by  the  clyster,  acted  freely.  On  the 
Ibllowing  day,  the  cow  was  better,  and  she  recovered  ; but  it  was  a con- 
siderable time  before  she  fully  regained  her  appetite  and  condition. 

If  the  probang  cannot  be  introduced  at  all  into  the  rumen,  or  the  foml 
eaten  is  he.avy,  us  grains  or  potatoes  or  corn,  the  most  judicious  plan  will 
be  to  make  an  incision  without  delay  through  the  left  flank  into  the  rumen, 
and  thus  extract  its  contents. 

A case,  related  by  Mr.  J.  Steel,  of  Biggar,  N.  B.,*  will  form  a useful 
commentary  on  the  advice  here  given,  lie  was  sent  for  in  haste  to  a cow 
that  was  supposed  to  be  very  much  hoven,  and  that  seemed  to  be  dying. 
He  found  indeed  every  appearance  of  approaching  dissolution.  A sur- 
geon had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  owner  to  puncture  her  with  a trocar, 
but  no  air  came  away  ; and  it  was  evident  (as  it  would  have  been  by  exami- 
nation with  the  probang)  that  the  stomach  was  distended  with  food.  She 
had  been  feeding  on  clover  pasture.  Mr.  Steel,  with  a decision  that  did 
him  credit,  proposed  an  immediate  opening  into  the  stomach,  and  the 
mechanical  removal  of  its  contents.  He  was  supported  by  the  opinion  of 
the  surgeon  ; and  the  owner  consented  when  he  was  assured  that  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost. 

Mr.  S.  made  an  incision,  fire  inches  in  length,  through  the  flank  into 
the  stomach.  The  contents  immediately  came  rushing  out  in  a large 
stream,  and  continued  doing  so  for  some  time ; and  when  it  stop|)ed 
coming  of  itself,  he  introduced  his  hand,  and  removed  a great  deal  more 
of  it;  and  he  says  that  the  quantity  of  this  indigested  mass  that  was 
taken  out  was  almost  Incredible.  He  then  stitched  up  the  wound,  abstracted 
some  blood,  and  gave  a purgative.  Some  days  having  elapsed,  and  the 
bowels  not  acting,  and  the  cow  not  feeding,  he  examined  the  state  of  the 
rumen  through  the  wound,  some  of  the  stitches  having  given  way.  He  found 
that  the  portion  of  the  food,  which  was  not  removed,  was  lying  in  large 
hard  masses  in  the  paunch.  He  was  unwilling  to  open  the  whole  of  the 
wound  afresh ; but,  with  the  point  of  a long  syringe,  he  broke  down  these 
masses  as  well  as  he  could,  injected  a goorl  quantity  of  warm  water,  and 
gave  a smart  ilose  of  physic,  which  acted  briskly.  On  the  next  day,  she 
was  evidently  liettcr,  and  continued  to  improve;  and,  at  length,  in  spite 
of  a severe  catarrhal  fever,  which  was  brought  on  by  an  accidental  cause, 
she  perfectly  recovered. 

Tliis  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  is  recommended  only  in  cases  of 
extreme  distention  with  heavy  food.  The  rumen  of  cuttle,  with  few 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  will  endure  very  severe  trcatinciit  without  serious 
* Veterinarian,  Fehruary,  ttl34. 
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injury.  The  principal  danger  is,  and  it  exists  to  a considerable 
extent,  that  a portion  of  the  food  will,  during  the  extrication  of  the  rest 
from  the  stomach,  fall  into  the  abdomen,  and  there  remain  a source  of 
irritation,  and  the  unsuspected  cause  of  serious  and  fatal  disease  when  the 
fears  of  the  owner  had  completely  subsided. 

A beast  that  has  been  subjected  to  this  operation,  or,  indeed,  whose 
])aunch  has  been  distended  to  any  considerable  degree,  should  t)e  prepared 
for  the  butcher  as  soon  as  possible,  or  sold  almost  iimncdiately,  if  in 
tolerable  condition  : for  a stomach,  whose  muscular  fibres  have  been  so 
stretched  and  enfeebled,  will  not  soon  do  its  full  duty  agiiiii ; or  a 
small  portion  of  footl,  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  nmnage- 
inent  may  fall  into  the  belly,  will  sometimes,  after  a while,  produce  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines,  and  death. 

HOOVE,  OR  DISTENTIO.N  OP  THE  STOXtACIl  PBOM  GAS. 

If  a beast,  taken  from  poor  or  less  nutritive  food,  is  put  upon  clover, 
or  turnips,  or  rich-fog,  it  eats  so  greedily  and  so  much,  that  the  rumen 
ceases  to  act.  These  green  vegetable  substances  are  naturally  subject  to 
fermentation,  during  which  much  gas  is  extricated,  but  wheit  incloseil  in 
the  stomach  and  exposed  to  the  combined  influence  of  heat  ami  moisture, 
the  commencement  of  the  fermentation  is  hastened,  and  its  elfecl  increased. 

The  “ Hoove"  or  “I’lown"  is  distention  of  the  rumen,  by  gas  extri- 
cated from  substances  undergoing  the  process  of  fermentation  within  it. 
In  a healthy  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  the  food  simply 
undergoes  a process  of  maceration  or  softening ; but  if  the  foml  is  retained 
in  the  stomach  longer  than  the  usual  pcriorl,  it,  or  perhaps  only  a portion 
of  the  juices  which  it  contains,  begins  to  ferment ; or,  as  in  animals  w ith 
simple  stomachs,  even  this  preparatory  one  may  so  sympathise  with  certain 
slates  of  the  constitution,  as  either  to  secrete  an  acid  principle,  or  to  favour 
the  development  of  it  in  the  food.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  some 
degree  of  hoove  accompanies  most  fevers;  it  has  been  seen  that  it  is 
the  consequence  of  general  irritation  produced  by  olrslnietion  of  the 
oesophagus ; and  it  sometimes  accompanies  diflicnlt  parturition,  and  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  is  necessary  to  puncture  the  rumen  before  the  calf  can 
descend  snlBciently  low  into  the  pelvis  to  be  extracted. 

Its  most  frequent  cause,  however,  is  that  which  has  been  just  stated, 
namely,  the  turning  of  a beast  from  poor,  or  less  nutritious  food,  into 
plentiful  and  luxuriant  pasture,  when  he  frequently  eats  so  greedily,  and 
so  much,  that  the  stomach  is  overloaded,  and  is  unable  to  circulate  the 
food  through  its  cavities,  and  from  the  combined  action  of  heat  and 
moisture  its  contents  speedily  ferment,  and  gas  is  extricated.  The  follow  - 
ing are  the  symptoms : — 

The  animal  gradually  becomes  oppressed  and  distressed.  It  ceases  to 
cat;  it  docs  not  ruminate  ; it  scarcely  moves;  but  it  stands  with  its  bead 
extended,  breathing  heavily,  and  moaning.  The  whole  belly  is  blown 
up:  this  is  particularly  evident  at  the  flanks  and  most  of  all  at  the  left 
flank,  for  under  that  the  posterior  division  of  the  rumen  lies.  When  the 
clfects  of  this  distention  of  the  stomach  in  the  horse  were  described,  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  was  spoken  of  as  an  early  and  a fearful 
symptom.  Many  blood-vessels  go  to  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  and  it 
is  richly  supplied  with  nervous  influence,  therefore  the  brain  soon  sym- 
pathises with  this  overloaded  organ,  and  stoggers  are  produced.  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  rumen  in  cattle  is  scantily  supplied 
with  either  blood-vessels  or  nerves,  and  therefore  the  brain  is  seldom 
much  alfectcd  in  an  early  stage  of  hoove.  Swelling,  unwillingness  to 
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move,  and  laborious  breathing,  are  the  first  and  distinguishing  symptoms. 
In  proportion  as  the  stomach  becomes  distended  by  the  extricated  gas.  the 
case  becomes  more  desperate,  not  only  from  the  pressure  on  tlie  other 
contents  of  the  abdomen,  thus  impeding  the  circulation  of  tiic  blood  ; 
and  also  on  the  diaphragm,  against  which  the  rumen  abuts,  and  thus 
impeding  respiration,  and  also  the  danger  of  rupture  of  the  paunch,  but 
the  construction  of  the  u'sophagean  canal  renders  it  manifest  that  the 
rumen  will  be  more  obstinately  closed  in  proportion  as  it  is  distended.  It 
is  the  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres  which  causes  the  two  pillars  that 
constitute  the  floor  of  the  canal  and  the  roof  of  the  rumen  to  be  easily 
opened,  either  fur  the  admission  or  the  return  of  food;  but  when  the 
stomach  is  filled  and  elongated,  as  well  as  w idened,  these  fleshy  jiillars 
must  be  stretched,  and  in  proportion  as  they  arc  distended,  will  they  lie 
brought  closer  to  each  other,  and  firmly  held  there.  Two  cords,  tiul  toge- 
ther at  the  ends,  may  be  easily'sepaiated  from  each  other  in  the  centre,  when 
they  arc  loosely  held ; but  if  they  arc  tightly  stretched,  they  are  brought 
close  together,  and  the  difficulty  of  separating  them  increa.'-e.s  w ith  the  tension. 

'J  his  every-day  illustration  may  explain  the  seeming  difficulty  of  the 
rumen  becoming  thus  dangerously  distended,  with  these  moveable  pillars 
ill  its  roof,  when  the  rumen  is  filling,  there  are  occasional  eructations  of 
a sour  or  fa-lid  character;  but  when  the  htoinacli  is  once  filled,  there  is  no 
longer  the  possibility  of  escape  for  its  contcnt.s. 

The  animal  cannot  long  sustain  this  derangement  of  important  parts ; 
inflammation  is  set  up,  and  the  circulation  becomes  seriously  and  daii- 
gcrou.sly  disturlx'd  by  this  partial  obstruction.  Affection  of  the  brain  comes 
at  lust,  characterised  by  fulness  of  the  vessels,  hardness  of  the  pulse,  redness 
of  the  coiijiinctiva,  and  protrusion  of  the  eye.  The  tongue  hangs  from  the 
mouth,  and  the  mouth  is  filled  with  spume.  The  beast  stands  w ith  his  back 
bent,  his  legs  as  much  os  possible  under  him  ; and  he  grudnally  becomes 
insensible — immoveable — he  moans — falls — struggles  with  some  violence, 
and,  as  death  approaches,  some  rclaxalion  of  the  parts  ensues,  and  a quan- 
tity of  green  sour  liquid,  occasionally  mixed  with  more  solid  food,  flows 
from  the  month  and  nose. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  first  object  to  be  accomplished, 
in  order  to  save  the  animal;  the  gas  must  be  liberated,  or  otherwise 
got  rid  of.  Some  persons,  when  symptoms  of  hoove  appear,  drive  the 
animal  about,  and  keep  him  for  a while  in  cotistant  motion.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  sheep.  It  is  supposed,  that  in  the  motion  of  all  the 
contents  of  the  abdomen,  while  the  animal  is  moving  briskly  about,  the 
pillars  of  the  roof  of  the  paunch  must  be  for  a moment  relaxed,  aud  oppor- 
tunity given  fur  the  gas  to  escape  into  the  aisophagean  canal,  ami  through 
the  gullet ; and  this  will,  undoubtedly,  be  the  case  to  a certain  degree.  In 
sheep,  that  can  be  more  easily  driven  about  than  oxen,  this  is  sometimes 
eflcctual  ; but  the  ox  cannot  without  much  dilficiilty,  and  often  not  at  all, 
be  induced  to  move  with  rapidity,  which  is  necessary  to  produce  concus- 
sions sufficiently  powerful  to  shorten  and  disunite  the  iinisciilar  pillars. 
There  must  also  be  some  danger  of  rupturing  the  stoiiiach  so  much  dis- 
tended, or  the  diaphragm,  against  which  it  is  iiressing,  by  the  very  pro- 
duction of  these  concussions. 

Ill  some  parts  of  Leicestershire,  the  farmers  still  retain  the  old  method 
of  very  effectually  producing  these  shocks : pails-fiill  of  cold  water  are 
thrown  one  after  another  on  the  beast.  A violent  eructation  follows,  atid 
the  animal  is  relieved;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  stomach 
now  and  then  gives  way,  instead  of  the  pillars  of  the  ecsophagean  canal, 
and  the  patient  is  lost. 
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Some  writers  recommend  the  adininisiration  of  viiiepfar,  the  propriety  of 
wliich  admits  of  much  doubt,  for  tiie  fluid  contained  in  the  stomach  is 
already  sufficiently  acid. 

Others  have  recommended  alkalis,  and  described  them  as  almost  a spe- 
cific. Ammonia  has  been  extolled  as  seldom  failing  to  g^ivc  relief.  It  may 
be  conceded,  that  the  alkali  would  be  likely  to  neutralise  the  acid  contents 
of  the  stomach;  but  there  is  one  objection  to  it,  (another  will  be  stated 
presently,)  viz.,  that  the  same  closing  of  the  roof  of  the  rumen,  which 
prevents  the  escape  of  the  gas,  would  also  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
alkali,  which  would,  consequently,  pass  ou  to  the  third  and  fourth  stomachs, 
where  there  is  no  acid  for  it  to  neutralise. 

Oil  (whether  olive,  or  spermaceti,  orcaslor,  or  common  whale  oil,  seems 
to  be  a matter  of  indillerence)  will  sometimes  prove  serviceable  in  cases 
of  boorc  ; but  it  is  either  at  the  very  commencement,  before  the  muscular 
pillars  are  lightened,  and  when  a portion  of  it  can  enter  the  paunch,  and 
produce  a disposition  to  vomiting  or  purging ; or,  if  the  whole  passes  on 
into  the  fourth  stomach,  and  so  into  the  intestinal  canal,  a sympathetic 
but  inverted  action  is  excited  in  the  rumen,  and  a portion  of  its  contents 
is  sent,  by  an  unusual  passage,  from  the  rumen  through  the  third  and  into 
the  fourth  stomach,  and  so  relief  is  obtained.  In  this  way  purging  is 
occasionally  established,  either  in  consequence  of  a stimulus  applied  imme- 
diately to  the  coats  of  the  first  stomach,  or  from  sympathy  with  the  action 
going  forward  in  the  intestinal  canal,  a portion  of  the  food  is  carried  from 
the  rumen  into  the  iide.stines  without  being  returned  to  the  month  to  be 
remasticated.  The  grassy  and  harder  fibres,  sometimes  found  in  the  dung 
in  considerable  quantities,  prove  that  that  portion  of  it  could  not  have 
undergone  rumination.  This,  however,  is  not  striking  at  the  root  of  the 
evil. 

The  object  to  be  accomplished  is  the  extrication  of  the  gas,  and  the 
prevention  of  any  fresh  quantity  of  it  being  developed.  If  the  farmer  or 
the  practitioner,  at  a distance  from  home,  aces  any  of  his  cattle  so  danger- 
ously hoven  or  swelled  as  to  threaten  speedy  death,  he  adopts  a summary 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  gas : he  takes  a sharp-pointed  knife,  and 
plunges  it  into  the  left  flank,  underneath,  and  in  contact  with  which  the 
rumen  is  found.  The  gas  rushes  violently  through  the  aperture,  carrying 
with  it  steam,  and  fluid,  and  pieces  of  food.  The  belly  falls,  and  the 
beast  is  immediately  relieved.  The  safest  place  for  this  operation  is  the 
following: — Supposing  a line  to  be  drawn  close  along  the  vertebrm,  from 
the  haunch-bone  to  the  last  rib,  and  two  other  lines  of  equal  length  to 
extend  down  the  flank,  so  as  to  form  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  apex  of 
the  triangle,  or  the  point  where  these  lines  would  meet,  would  be  the 
proper  place  for  the  operation,  for  there  is  no  danger  of  wounding  cither 
the  spleen  or  the  kidney. 

It  may  also  be  suggested,  that  a small  trocar  is  far  preferable  to  a 
knife  for  this  operation,  and  might  very  conveniently  be  carried  in  the 
instrument-case  of  the  surgeon,  or  the  pocket  of  the  farmer.  It  consists 
of  a short  strong  stilett,  terminating  in  three  cutting  edges  converging  to  a 
point,  and  having  a handle  that  may  be  grasped  with  some  force.  To 
this  is  accurately  fitted  a silver  canula  or  tube,  reaching  from  the  ter- 
mination of  the  three  edges  to  the  handle.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  instrument 
used  by  human  surgeons  in  tapping  for  dropsy.  This  is  plunged  into 
the  flunk ; the  stilett  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  canula  remains  as  long 
ns  the  operator  pleases,  and  tnay  be  secured  by  tapes  attached  to  two 
rings  at  the  base  of  it,  and  tieil  round  the  body  ot  the  animal. 

'I  he  gas  is  certainly  extricated  in  this  way,  and  generally  successfully 
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So.  When  gas  ceases  to  escape,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
niamifacture  of  it  has  ceased  in  the  rumen  ; the  trocar  may  then  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  wound  will  speedily  heal.  There  are,  however,  oc- 
casional bad  conse(|iiences,  which  are  altogether  unsuspected  by  the 
farmer  or  the  practitioner.  At  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
when  the  inside  of  the  flank  is  in  close  contact  with  the  paunch,  the 
gas,  fluid,  and  flbroiis  matter  will  all  be  safely  thrown  out  through  the 
two  wounds,  for,  lying  upon  each  other,  they  are  but  as  one  ; but  when 
the  stomach  is  partially  emptied  of  the  gas,  it  sinks,  and  is  no  longer 
in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  The  gas  and  particles 
of  solid  food  continue  to  be  discharged  for  a considerable  time  after  this  ; 
and  although  the  greater  pan  may  be  ejected  with  suflicient  force  to 
1)6  driven  through  the  aperture  in  the  flank,  yet  some  portion  will  nece.s- 
sarily  fall  into  the  abdomen  and  remain  there.  'I'his  will,  ere  long, 
liecome  a source  of  considerable  and  dangerous  irritation  ; slow  or  rapid 
in  its  progress  and  elfects,  according  to  the  quantity  of  food  that  has 
escaped  from  the  stomach  into  the  abdominal  cavity  : accordingly  it 
happens,  that  although  the  beast  may  appear  to  be  perfectly  relieved  by 
this  operation,  he  docs  not  thrive  well  afterwards,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  or  month.s  sickens  and  dies  of  some  obscure  disease,  but  which 
is  principally  rcferrible  to  inflammatory  affection  of  the  abdomen.  There- 
fore, the  farmer  or  practitioner  who  has  faith  in  and  occasional  recourse 
to  the  mode  of  cure  by  puncturing  the  rumen  should  always  carry  a 
trocar  with,  him,  for  the  caiiula  penetrating  three  or  four  inches  into  the 
abdomen  would  form  a continuous  passage  between  the  rumen  and  the 
flanks,  notwithstanding  the  subsidence  of  the  former,  and  would  prevent 
the  escape  of  any  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  rumen  into  the  abdomen. 

Although  a portion  of  the  gas  may  be  liberated  by  this  operation,  yet 
the  process  of  fermentation  may  proceed.  The  gas  may  escape,  but  that 
which  would  furnish  a long,  continued,  and  annoying  and  dangerous  sup- 
ply of  it  remains.  Then  the  advocates  for  paunching  carry  their  operation 
a little  farther.  They  enlarge  the  aperture  into  the  paunch,  until,  as  in 
bad  cases  of  maw-bound,  they  can  introduce  their  hand,  and  shovel  out 
the  contents  ; and,  as  before  slated,  the  stomach,  from  its  comparative  in- 
sensibility, and  want  of  vitality,  bears  all  this  without  any  considerable  in- 
flammation or  danger ; there  is,  however,  as  in  the  simple  paunching,  danger 
from  the  escape  of  a portion  of  the  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

This  larger  opening  into  the  rumen  should  never  be  attempted  except  by 
a veterinary  surgeon,  or  a person  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  cattle,  and  the  precise  situation  of  the  viscera  of  the  belly.  A cow  had 
eaten  a great  quantity  of  lucern,  and  was  hoven.  A neighbour,  who  was 
supposed  to  know  a great  tleal  about  cattle,  made  this  large  incision  into 
the  paunch : the  gas  escaped,  a great  portion  of  the  food  was  removed, 
and  the  animal  appeared  to  be  considerably  relieved,  but  rumination  dhl 
not  return,  and  on  the  following  day  the  animal  was  dull- — she  refused  her 
food,  but  was  eager  for  drink — she  became  worse  and  worse — and,  on  the 
sixth  day,  she  died.  She  was  examined  after  death;  and  one  of  the 
kidneys  was  found  to  be  punctured,  and  the  peritoneum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  wound  was  black  with  inflammation. 

The  French  Fraclical  Journal  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (for  1829,  p.  390) 
contains  a case  in  which  the  cow  was  destroyed  by  the  operation,  although 
the  larger  opening  was  not  resorted  to,  and  even  a rude  kind  of  canula 
was  used.  A cow  that  was  hoven  was  punctured  by  the  .shepherd  with  his 
knife.  The  gas  esctqied,  and  the  animal  was  relieved  ; but  whether  the  man 
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had  made  the  opening  into  the  rumen  too  large,  or  had  irritated  the  wound 
by  holding  it  open  with  his  fingers,  while  some  one  procured  a hollow  piece 
of  elder  to  be  introduced  as  a canula  into  it,  the  cow  was  evidently  ill  on 
the  following  day,  and  became  rapidly  worse,  and  exhibited  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and,  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  puncturing, 
was  so  bad,  that  she  was  destroyed.  Several  gallons  of  fluid  weie  found 
in  the  belly,  with  a considerable  quantity  of  half-chewed  food  .swimming 
in  it : many  portions  of  the  small  intestines  were  highly  inflamed,  and  the 
peritoneum  generally  was  so,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the 
wound. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  facts  like  these,  (and  similar  ones  must  have  oc- 
curred in  the  ex{>erience  of  every  practitioner,)  that  produced  the  conviction 
that  the  practice  of  puncturing  the  rumen  was  not  so  simple  and  so  free 
from  danger  as  some  had  imagined,  and  led  to  the  invention  and  use  of 
the  probang  and  stomach-pump.  The  tube  (fig.  l,o.  p.  417)  is  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  and  is  passed  down  the  throat,  witli  the  rounded 
extremity,  c,  downwards,  and  is  forced  on  through  the  pillars  of  the  ocso- 
phagean  canal  : the  stilctt  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  gas  rushes  violently 
out.  The  tube  is  continued  in  the  month  until  the  belly  sinks,  and  little  gas 
escapes:  the  animal  is  greatly  relieved,  and  if  it  begins  to  swell  again,  the 
probang  is  once  more  introduced.  Hut  the  tube  cannot  remain  in  the  mouth 
and  gullet  for  any  great  length  of  time  ; and  when  it  is  withdrawn,  the  ma- 
nufacture of  gas  may  continue  undiminished,  and  the  relief  be  only  tem- 
porary, and  so  far  the  probeng  may  be  in  some  degree  inferior  to  the 
trocar. 

The  practitioner  then  has  recourse  to  the  stomach-pump,  and  he  throws 
in  a considerable  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  pumps  it  out  again;  and 
repeats  the  operation  until  he  has  washed  away  all  the  acid  fermenting 
fluid,  and  then  usually  the  process  of  rumination  recommences,  and  the 
animal  does  well.  Sometimes  he  so  overcharges  the  stomach  that  vomit- 
ing is  produced,  and  a great  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  rumen  is  thus 
discharged. 

Hoove,  however,  had  long  been  considered  to  be  a ca.se  in  which  the  aid 
of  chemistry  might  be  resorted  to  with  considerable  lienefit ; and  alkalis 
were  thrown  into  the  stomach  to  neutralise  the  supposed  acid  principle 
which  then  prevailed.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  was  a favourite  medi- 
cine for  this  purpose  ; but  they  who  were  deluded  by  this  supposed  appli- 
cation of  chemistry,  forgot  that  the  necessary  conseiptence  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  alkali  with  the  acid  would  be  the  extrication  of  an  immense 
volume  of  gas,  of  a different  nature  indeed,  but  which  would  still  more 
distend  the  rumen,  and  that  even  to  bursting.  As,  however,  a very  small 
portion  of  it,  if  any,  enters  the  rumen,  it  will  principally  do  good,  and 
much  good  it  frcriuently  docs  effect  by  its  stimulant  clfect  on  the  fourth 
stoniach,  propagated  by  sympathy  to  the  first. 

Acids  are  resorted  to  by  other  practitioners,  but  it  would  be  difllcnlt  to 
say  on  what  principle,  except  their  stimulant  elfect  on  the  rumen,  and  thus 
rousing  it  to  contract,  if  possible,  upon,  and  expel  its  contents.  More  pow- 
erful stimulants  than  the  acids  are  with  great  propriety  adopted  by  ano- 
ther set  of  practitioners,  and  peppermint,  wine,  and  even  ardent  sgiirits 
are  freely  administered,  and  in  many  cases  with  beneficial  effect,  and  espe- 
cially when  they  can  be  got  into  the  rumen. 

At  length  it  occurred  to  some  inquiring  men  to  turn  their  chemistry  to 
lictler  account  by  an  analysis  of  the  gas  that  was  so  rapidly  and  abun- 
dantly extricated,  and  the  extrication  of  w hich  was  the  source  of  all  the 
mischiel.  It  had  been  suspected  that  it  consisted  principally  ofiiydrogcn. 
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for  when  a Ilfrhted  candle  had  been  accidentally  broiigfht  into  contact  with 
the  vapour  as  it  rushed  from  the  aperture  in  the  flank,  the  p;as  immediately 
caught  brc.  Careful  analysis  indicated  that  the  gas  was  ditferenlly  cum- 
biued,  in  different  stages.  In  recent  hoove  it  consisted  chielly  of  enrhn- 
retted  hydrogen — the  union  of  carbon  with  hydrogen ; in  more  chronic 
cases  there  was  a mixture  of  snlphuretlcd  hydrogen  — the  union  of 
sulphur  and  hydrogen ; and,  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  the 
hoove,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  increased,  and  at  length  prevailed.  In 
both  cases  hydrogen  was  the  chief  constituent. 

Then  came  the  inquiry,  whether  something  might  not  he  introduced 
into  the  stomach  which  would  combine  with  the  gas  already  extricated, 
and  cause  it  to  disappear,  and  also  prevent  its  future  accumulation,  by 
combining  with  it  as  soon  as  it  was  produced.  Chlorine  suggested  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  inquirer,  between  which  and  hydrogen  a very  strong 
afhnity  prevailed,  and  which  rapidly  combined  with  hydrogen,  and  formed 
muriatic  gas,  while  this  new  and  compound  gas  was  immediately  absorbed 
by  water,  and  liecame  muriatic  acid. 

There  were,  however,  some  obvious  dilficultles  attached  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  chlorine;  for,  in  the  form  of  gas,  it  is  destructive  to  life,  and, 
even  when  combincil  with  water,  it  produces  speedy  and  dangerous  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  muriatic  acid  also — the 
result  of  the  combination  of  the  chlorine  and  the  hydrogen  and  water — was 
nut  a very  harmless  thing  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  or  of  cattle. 

A metlirxl,  nevertheless,  was  soon  discovered,  by  which  it  might  be  ad- 
miuistered  with  perfect  safety  and  admirable  result.  Chldrine  had  affi- 
nity fur  various  substances,  us  lime,  potash,  and  soda ; and  its  combina- 
tion with  either  of  these  coulil  be  substituted  for  the  unmanageable  and 
destructive  chlorine.  When  introduced  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump 
into  the  rumen,  the  chlorine  would  separate  itself  from  the  alkali,  and 
combine  with  the  hydrogen,  for  which  it  bad  a more  powerful  affniity, 
and  formed  muriatic  gas.  This  gas  had  a strong  afTmity  for  water,  and 
would  be  quickly  absorired  by  the  fluid  always  contained  within  the 
stomach ; and  so,  quitting  its  gaseous  for  a fluid  form,  it  quickly  dis- 
appeared, or  would  not  retain  a thousandth  part  of  its  former  bulk,  and 
muriatic  acid  would  be  formed.  At  the"  same  time,  the  lime  or  potash, 
or  soda,  (according  to  the  combination  that  was  used,)  would  be  libe- 
rated ; yet  no  danger  would  result  from  the  presence  of  this  corroding 
acid  and  caustic  alkali ; for  there  was  a chemical  aflinity  between  them 
which  would  be  soon  exerted,  and  the  harmless  and  inert  muriates  of  lime 
or  potash,  or  soda,  would  be  produced.  This  was  not  mere  theory,  but 
when  brought  to  the  test  of  practice,  was  verified  in  every  particular  ; and 
hence  resulted  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  cattle-medicine 
that  modern  times  have  prorluced. 

The  chloride  of  lime  is  as  good  as  either  of  the  others,  and  should 
always  be  in  the  pos-sessiou  of  the  farmer  and  practitioner,  not  only  for 
this  purpose,  but  because,  in  cases  of  Ibul,  Imtid  ulceration,  and  gangrene 
generally,  it  is  the  most  powerful  disinfectant,  and  the  most  useful  sti- 
mulant that  can  be  applied.  The  proper  and  safe  dose  is  two  drachms 
of  the  powdered  chloride  of  lime  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and 
injected  into  the  paunch  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump.  This  may  be 
repeated  an  hour  afterw  ards,  if  circumstances  should  appear  to  require  it. 

The  trocar  will  then  supersede  the  use  of  the  knile  aud  the  lancet, 
when,  under  circumstances  of  emergency,  the  practitioner  may  be  com- 
pelled to  act  promptly;  for,  by  the  continuance  of  the  canida  in  the 
wound,  some  of  the  distant  and  unsuspected  results  of  the  common  method 
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of  puncluring  (he  rumen  may  be  avoided  ; hut  when  (he  practitioner  is 
near  home,  or  can  obtain  spee(Jy  access  to  his  stomach-lube  and  pump, 
the  trocar  will  be  completely  discarded. 

The  animal  havinpf  been  relieved,  and  the  gas  ceasing:  to  distend  the 
paunch,  a pound  of  Epsom  salts  should  be  administered  with  an  ounce  of 
carraway  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ginf^er  ; and,  on  several  successive 
mornings,  four  ounces  of  Epsom  salts,  two  of  powdered  gentian,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  ginger,  should  be  given.  The  object  of  the  pnictilioucr,  or 
the  owner,  should  be  to  restore,  ns  bpeedily  and  as  elfectually  as  possible, 
the  lone  and  action  of  the  niinen.  The  return  of  the  process  of  rumina- 
tion will  show  when  that  is  beginning  to  be  effected,  and  rumination  will 
usually  precede  the  desire  to  eat. 

Allentioii  should  for  some  time  l>e  paid  to  the  manner  of  feeding.  A 
inn.sh  should  be  daily  allowed,  and  the  pasture  on  which  the  beast  is 
turned  should  lie  short  and  bare,  rather  than  luxuriant.  It  should  also  Ire 
kept  in  mind  that  the  over-distended  stomach  of  the  hoven  beast  will  not 
soon,  and  in  most  cases  will  never,  quite  recover  its  former  energy  ; and 
(hat,  if  the  bea.st  is  in  tolerable  condition,  it  should  be  sent  to  the  butcher, 
or  it  should  be  got  ready  for  the  market  as  quickly  as  that  can  with  safety 
be  elfected. 

One  of  the  most  singular  cases  of  hoove  that  we  have  on  record  is  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  French  periodicals  *.  A cow  that  had  been  turned 
into  the  pasture  in  perfect  health,  was  found,  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
labouring  under  great  excitation,  making  frequent  and  violent  etforls  to 
vomit,  and  then  galloping  over  the  field  with  her  mouth  half  open,  and 
the  saliva  running  from  it  as  if  she  were  mad.  The  e)’es  were  haggard 
and  fixed,  and  starting  from  their  orbits,  and  the  nostrils  were  unusually 
dilated.  When  she  stood  still  her  back  was  bowed,  but  presently  she  would 
stretch  herself  out,  and  bound  away  over  the  field.  Her  paunch  began 
speedily  to  swell,  and  she  moaned  dreadfully,  and  could  not  be  still  for  a 
moment. 

The  practitioner,  not  having  a trocar,  punctured  the  rumen  with  a bis- 
toury. A vast  quantity  of  gas  rushed  violently  out ; the  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen  subsided,  and  she  appeared  to  be  perfectly  at  ease  ; but  pre- 
sently the  efforts  to  vomit  recommenced,  and  the  aperture  into  the  paunch 
being  accidentally  closed,  she  began  rapidly  to  swell  again.  The  practi- 
tioner now  suspected  that  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief  was  concealed 
somewhere  in  the  gullet,  or  the  entrance  into  (he  first  stomach.  He  care- 
fully examined  along  the  whole  extent  of  gullet  in  the  neck,  but  could  not 
detect  any  obstruction.  He  then  o|>ened  the  mouth,  and  raised  the  head, 
in  order  to  introduce  a flexible  osier  rod  into  the  gullet,  when  the  animal 
again  making  a sudden  and  more  violent  effort  to  vomit,  he  saw  the  tail  of 
a snake  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  mouth.  He  seized  it  immediately  with 
his  right  baud,  and,  steadying  himself  by  laying  firm  hold  of  the  horn  with 
his  left  hand,  he  drew  it  out : it  was  dead,  and  measured  three  (cet  and 
eleven  inches  in  length.  There  was  no  appearance  of  bite  or  wound 
upon  it,  but  it  was  covered  with  a greenish  spume.  The  efforts  to  vomit 
immediately  ceicscd,  the  hoove  disappearerl,  and  the  cow  began  to  rumi- 
nate, and  steadily  regained  her  appetite  and  spirits. 

Sucking  calves  are  occasionally  subject  to  hoove.  Little  more  will  lx; 
necessary  in  (his  case  than  the  introduction  of  (he  probaug.  This  disten- 
sion of  the  rumen  arises  from  some  accidental  and  temixirary  cause,  ami 
there  is  rarely  any  continued  manufacture  of  gas  within  the  stomach. 

* ilecueU  lie  McU.  Vtt.,  182G,  p*  403. 
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Some  calves  liecomc  blown  from  Ihc  trick  wliicli  they  frequently  have  of 
siickina;  each  other’s  pizv-le  or  ear.  It  is  cnrioiis  to  see  with  what  eajvcr- 
ness  they  will  do  this,  and  how  quickly  they  blow  themselves  up  by  tiie 
air  which  they  draw  in  and  swallow.  The  introduction  of  the  probang 
will  be  sufficient  here,  but  it  will  be  prudent  to  separate  the  animals  *. 

LOSS  OF  CUD. 

The  cessation  of  rumination,  designated  by  the  term  ''  the  loss  of  cud,” 
is  more  a symptom  of  disease,  tliaii  a disease  of  itself.  It  accompanies 
most  inflammatory  complaints,  and  is  often  connected  with  those  of  debi- 
lity. It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
suspension  of  second  mastication,  and  to  adapt  his  mode  of  treatment  to 
the  nature  of  that  cause.  A dose  of  physic,  with  a very  small  portion  of 
aromatic  medicine,  will  he  indicated  if  any  fever  can  be  detected;  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  the  aromatic  will  be  aihled  in  the  absence  of 
fever,  and  still  more,  with  tonic  and  alterative  medicine,  if  general  debility 
is  indicated.  The  carraway  and  ginger  powder  are  the  best  aromatics  that 
can  be  employed,  and  will  supersede  every  other : Ihc  gentian  and  gin- 
ger, with  Epsom  salt-s,  ns  recommended  in  p.  444,  will  prove  a very 
useful  tonic  and  alterative,  in  cases  of"  loss  of  cud  ” that  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  particular  diseased  state  of  the  animal,  or  that  seems  to  he  con- 
nected witii  general  debility. 

INFLA.MMATION  OP  THE  nUMEN. 

In  almost  every  book  on  cattle-medicine  mention  is  made  of  “ inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach;"  and  certainly  cases  do,  although  but  rarely, 
occur  ill  which  evident  traces  of  inflummalion  of  the  rumen  may  he  dis- 
covered on  examination  after  death.  The  cuticular  coal  is  not  discoloured, 
but  it  peels  from  the  mucous  coat  below  at  the  slightest  touch,  and  that 
coat  is  red  and  injected.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  a beast  dies 
soon  after  apparent  recovery  from  distention  of  the  stomach  by  gas,  or 
when  he  is  destroyed  by  Ihc  accumulation  of  solid  food  that  could  not  he 
removed.  It  is  likewise  found  in  every  ease  of  poisoning,  but  the 
symptoms  during  life  are  so  obscure  that  it  would  be  useless  to  bestow 
further  lime  on  the  consideration  of  this  disease. 

POISONS. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  brute  with  an  acuicness  of  the  various  senses, 
and  with  a degree  of  instinct  which,  so  far  as  the  life  and  enjoyment  and 
usefulness  of  the  animal  arc  concerned,  fully  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
the  inlclligence  of  the  human  being.  The  quadruped  is  scarcely  liorn  ere 

• It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  strange  notions  wliicli  some  persons  have  formcil  of 
this  disease  and  its  treatment.  Mr.  Parkinson  contends  that  it  chiefly  arises  from  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  being  over-abundantly  supplied  svitli  saliva,  which,  passing  rou- 
tlmially  down  the  throat,  the  stomach  becomes  too  full,  and  the  end  of  the  gullet  or 
windpipe  is  stopped,  so  us  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  wind  or  breath.  (What 
strange  activity  of  tlie  salivary  glands,  even  to  fill  the  enormous  cavity  of  the  rumen, 
and  to  stop  the  end  of  the  gullet  or  windpipe  ! Excellent  anatomy  ! The  mode  of 
enre  is  worthy  of  it.) 

‘ 1 am  convinced  it  is  sniety  occasioned  by  a too  abundant  How  of  saliva  in  the'stomach. 

I have  my.self  lieen  mitcli  troubled  with  this  complaint,  for  which,  after  trying  many 
Ihings  prescribed  by  the  faculty,  I found  an  effectual  remedy  in  smoking  tobacco.  This 
1 do  immediately  after  every  meal,  spitting  as  much  as  {uissible.  Any  stick  with  a 
knob  thrust  down  the  throat  will  give  ease  ; but  1 much  approve  of  tar  being  admi- 
liistertul  as,  from  its  nauseous  quality,  it  will  cause  the  animal  to  throw  tip  much  sa- 
liva— (1  have  known  tiiem  to  discharge  as  much  as  a quart  at  a time) — and  alTurds 
an  effectual  aud  immediate  relief.' — Parkinsou's  Treatise  ou  Live  Stock,  vol.  i,  p.  Z38. 
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he  is  inysterimisly  friiideil,  and  witiiniit  any  of  the  lessons  of  experience, 
to  the  kind  of  fcKul  which  afl'orris  him  tiie  most  suitable  noiiiishment,  and 
he  is  warne<l  from  that  which  would  be  deleterious.  There  is  scarcely  a 
pasture  which  docs  not  contain  some  poisonous  plant.s,  yet  the  bea.st  crops 
the  grass  close  around  them  without  gathering  a particle  of  that  which 
would  be  injurious.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  however,  and  especially 
after  they  have  been  kept  in  the  stall  or  the  straw-yard  during  the  winter, 
and  supported  chiefly  on  dry  food,  as  .soon  as  they  are  turned  into  the 
fields  cattle  eat  greedily  of  every  herb  that  presents  itself,  and  frequently  arc 
seriously  diseased,  and  sometimes  quite  poisoned.  They  are  under  the 
influence  of  appetite  almost  ungovernable,  and  lew  plants  have  then  ac- 
quired their  distinguishing  form  and  colour,  and  taste  and  smell.  It  has 
already  been  slated  (p.  310)  that  w hen  Linnsus  visited  Tornca,  the  inhabi- 
tants complained  of  a disease  which  destroyevi  many  of  their  cattle,  and 
especially  if,  during  the  spring,  they  were  tunicd  into  a particular  meadow 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  soon  traced  the  disorder  to  the  water-hemlock, 
which  grew  plentifully  in  that  place,  and  which  the  cattle  in  spring  did 
not  know  how  to  avoid*.  The  common  and  water-hemlock,  the  water- 
dropwort,  and  the  yew,  are  the  principal  plants  that  are  poisonous  to 
cattle ; but  it  is  said  that  the  common-crowfoot,  and  various  others 
of  the  ranunculus  family,  are  occasionally  destructive.  The  writer  of  this 
treatise  recollects  losing  one  cow  that  had  fed  on  the  wild  parsnip,  and 
another  by  black  henbane  ; and  there  is  a case  on  record  in  which  eight 
cows  were  poisoned  by  the  stalks  of  the  wild  poppy,  f 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  these  acrid  and  narcotic  plants  are 
obscure,  unless  they  can  be  connected  with  the  history  of  the  case.  They 
arc  principally  sudden  swelling,  with  a peculiar  sUijavr,  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  attack ; cessation  of  rumination ; a change  in  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  which  becomes  thin  and  serous,  and  presently  ceases  to  lie  secreted  ; 
the  refusal  of  all  solid  fooil,  and  eagerness  after  water ; quickening  of  the 
pulse,  which  yet  becomes  small,  and,  in  some  cases,  scarcely  to  be  felt; 
and  the  animal  fre<|uenlly  grinds  his  teeth,  and  paws,  and  rolls,  as  if  it  felt 
severe  colic  pains.  In  a few  instances  the  stupor  passes  over,  and  a 
deggee  of  excitement  and  blind  fury  succeeds,  which  has  been  mistaken 
for  madness. 

On  examination  after  death,  the  greater  part  of  the  |>oison  is  u.sually 
found  in  the  paunch,  but,  in  n few  cases,  it  has  been  rema.sticated,  and 
conveyed  into  the  fourth  stomach  and  intestines.  The  sense  of  taste  docs 
not  seem  to  be  very  acute  in  cattle  ; it  is  a sleepy  kind  of  pleasure  which 
they  feel  in  rumination,  and  the  acrid  and  bitter  flavour  of  many  a plant 
appears  to  give  them  little  annoyance. 

Inflammation  is  found  in  the  paunch  and  second  stomach  characterised 
by  the 'ease  with  which  the  culicular  coat  is  separated  from  that  beneath. 
The  manyplus  is  usually  filled  with  dry  and  hardened  food ; and  the  fourth 
stomach  and  intestines  exhibit  inflammation  and  ulceration  iiroportioned 
to  the  acrimony  of  the  iHiison,  and  the  quantity  of  it  which  had  passed 
into  these  viscera. 

The  yew  is  probably  the  most  destructive  poison,  es|)eciully  when  a 
quantity  of  it  is  token  unmixed  with  other  food.  M.  Husard,  however, 
relates  that,  in  Hanover  hnd  Hesse,  the  cuttle  are  partly  fed  on  the  leaves 
of  the  yew.  He  examined  the  trees  as  they  grew  in  the  mountains  of 
those  countries,  and  he  found  them  to  be  the  true  yew.  In  winter,  and 

* Ladu!4>R  Lnpnnlcat  vol.  ii.  )>. 
t Recu«il  de  Mtd.  VC'tdrinaire,  Oc(.  p. 
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cs|iecially  «lien  fodderi.s  more  Omii  usimlly  scarce,  a porlion  of  yew  leaves 
ami  branches  is  mingled  with  the  other  fnml.  The  quantity  of  the  yew  is 
small  at  first,  but  it  is  gradually  increased  until  it  constitutes  the  trreater 
part  of  the  food  ; and  it  has  the  reptitation  of  materially  contributing  to 
the  fattening  of  the  beast. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hanover  and  Hesse  are,  nevertheless,  perfectly 
aware  of  the  [joisonous  property  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  and  are  some- 
tiincs  taught,  by  dear  experience,  that  it  will  destroy  their  cattle,  unless  it  is 
managed  with  this  degree  of  eaution. 

M.  Husard  adds,  that  on  his  return  to  France  he  determined  to  put  this 
matter  to  the  test,  but  he  selected  the  horse  instead  of  cattle  as  the  subject 
of  his  experiment.  He  gave  the  yew  mixed  with  oats  in  the  proportion  of 
half  a pound  of  the  former  to  a pound  and  a half  of  the  latter,  and  the 
horse  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  inconvenienced  by  what 
he  had  eaten. 

This  animal,  however,  was  enfeebled  and  emaciated  |)revious  to  the  ex- 
periment; and  it  occurred  to  M.  Husard  that  there  might  be  a deficiency 
of  sensibility  in  the  stomach,  and  in  the  frame  generally,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  poison  might  not  produce  its  fatal  effects  : he,  there- 
fore, selected  a mare  in  good  health  and  condition,  as  the  sidiject  of  a 
second  experiment.  She  ate  the  mingled  yew  and  oats,  and  surt’ered  no 
inconvenience. 

He  selected  another  horse  as  the  subject  of  a third  and  decisive  experi- 
ment. He  took  seven  ounces  of  the  yew,  and  bruised  and  mixed  it  with 
twelve  ounces  of  water,  so  ns  to  make  a kind  of  electuary,  which  he  gave 
to  a horse  that  had  fasted  four  hours  ; an  hour  afterwards  he  fell  and  died*. 

The  British  agriculturist  will  scarcely  be  templed  to  make  experiments 
like  these,  except  in  times  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  and  then  he  would  act 
with  all  the  caution  of  the  Hanoverian,  for  several  instances  occur  to  the 
recollection  of  the  writer  in  which  the  presence  of  a considerable  quantity 
of  other  food  in  the  rumen  did  not  preserve  the  beast  from  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  yew.  Fortunately,  it  is  seldom  that  cattle  browse  upon  the  green 
yew  ; the  mischief  is  usually  done  by  the  hall-dried  clippings  of  the  yew- 
trees,  or  hedges,  which  are  too  often  suffered  to  lie  in  the  way  of  cattle, 
and  which  they  will  eat,  if  not  with  avidity,  yet  freely. 

J-ittle  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  medicine  when  cattle  have  browsed  on 
these  poisonous  plants,  and  the  only  hope  of  the  practitioner  must  be 
founded  iiti  the  early  and  persevering  use  of  the  stomach-pump.  Plenty 
of  warm  water  should  be  injected  and  pumpetl  out,  and  that  repeated  again 
and  again  ; and  at  letigth  the  stomach  should  be  fully  distended  with  water, 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  hope  of,  producing  vomiting,  as  in  Mr.  Cot- 
cheifer’s  case.  Whether  this  succeeds  or  not,  a brisk  purgative  should 
be  next  admitiistercd,  but  as  cautiously  and  gently  as  possible,  that  it  may 
pass  on  over  the  closed  floor  of  the  msophagean  canal  into  the  fourth 
stomach,  and  not,  by  the  power  with  which  it  descends,  force  open  the 
pillars  that  compose  that  flour,  and  enter  the  rumen  and  he  lost.  Tonics 
and  aromatics  will  here  also  follow  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  in  order 
to  restore  its  tone. 

While  speaking  of  poisons,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  mention  that 
cattle  are  sometimes  exposed  to  extreme  danger  from  the  application  of 
deleterious  mineral  preparations  for  the  cure  of  mSnge  and  other  cutaneous 
eruptions.  A practitioner  had  been  attending  on  some  mangy  cows  ; he 
had  applied  the  usual  preparation  of  sulphur  mixed  with  a portion  of 

* laitmctiuni  >ur  les  Maladies  de  les  Auiinaux  Domesliiiucs,  tome  vi.  p.  300, 
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nicrciirial  ointment,  ami  the  animals  were  decidedly  (tcltinpr  l>ctter,  al- 
though not  so  rapidly  as  the  impatient  owner  desired.  The  geiilleman  be- 
came dissatisfied,  and  another  person  was  called  in.  who  freely  applied  a 
lotion  to  the  sore  and  mangy  spots;  but  before  he  had  dressed  the  last  of 
the  cows,  the  first  became  suddenly  and  violently  ill,  and  died.  The  former 
practitioner  was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  but  ere  he  had  arrived,  three  had 
died,  and  he  came  just  in  lime  to  witness  the  death  of  a fourtli.  They 
were  all  dead  in  less  than  two  hours  after  the  external  application  of  the 
lotion.  Ilefonnd  the  bottle  with  a portion  of  the  lotion  remaining  in  it, 
which  he  carried  away,  and  appointed  the  following  morning  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  animals,  to  which  he  desired  that  the  second  man  should  be 
summoned,  and  arriving  at  his  home,  he  set  to  work  to  analyze  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle.  Combined  with  some  unknown  vegetable  matter,  he 
found  a nearly  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  On  the  following 
morning  the  post-mortem  examination  took  place.  Considerable  inflam- 
mation of  the  first  and  second  stomachs  was  found,  evidenced  by  the  ready 
se|>aration  of  the  cuticular  coat ; the  fourth  .stomach  and  the  intestines 
were  ulcerated,  and  in  many  places  nearly  perforated.  The  gas  which 
proceeded  fioin  the  abdomen  and  rumen  w,as  of  so  poisonous  a character 
that  the  butcher  who  opened  the  animals,  although  warned  of  his  danger, 
yet  exposing  himself  to  the  blast  of  the  gas  as  it  esca|ied,  had  erysipelatous 
swelling  of  the  face  and  head,  which  threatened  his  life.  The  cows  were 
poisoned  by  the  application  of  the  mercurial  wash  to  the  mangy  and 
abraded  spots. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  cattle  that  have  been  incautiously  dre.ssed 
with  a strong  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  liecome  seriously  ill. 
They  cease  to  cat  and  to  ruminate  ; the  saliva  drivels  from  their  mouths; 
they  paw  with  their  feet ; look  anxiously  at  their  flanks,  and  are  violently 
purged — bloorl  usually  mingling  with  the  fajces. 

The  remedy,  if  there  is  time  and  opportunity  to  have  recourse  to  it,  is 
the  white  of  .several  eggs,  beaten  up  with  thick  gruel,  and  gently  poured 
down  the  throat,  that  it  may  be  more  likely  to  pass  on  to  the  fourth 
stomach  ; and  this  repeated  every  hour,  until  the  animal  is  cither  relieved 
or  dead.  As  soon  as  decided  relief  is  obtained,  a dose  of  physic  should  be 
given,  and  if  any  fever  seems  to  be  coming  on,  a few  pounds  of  bloorl 
should  be  taken  away. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  cattle  should  suffer  from  the  poison  of  arsenic, 
unless  it  is  maliciously  administered,  for  it  ought  not  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  any  medicine,  or  external  application.  The  antidote  would 
be  lime-w  ater,  or  chalk  and  water  plentifully  administered. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RETICULUXI. 

Of  these,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  cattle-medicine,  little  can 
Ite  said.  Some  of  the  foreign  substances  that  are  found  in  the  rumen 
have  been  occasionally  discovered  in  the  reticulum,  as  pins,  pieces  of 
wire,  nails,  small  stones,  &c.  They  were,  probably,  ejected  over  the 
valve  between  the  two  stomachs,  enveloped  by,  or  attached  to,  the  portion 
of  food  that  was  preparing  for  a second  mastication.  In  the  forcible  con- 
traction of  the  stomach,  it  has  been  severely  wounded  by  these  substances, 
and  so  much  inflammation  has  ensued,  that  the  animal  has  been  dost. 
The  following  narrative,  by  M.  Dupuy,  director  of  the  Veterinary  School 
at  Toulouse,  which  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  will  form  a sufficient  illustration  of  this.  A bull, 
three  years  old,  died  after  an  illness  of  fourteen  days.  The  .symptoms 
scarcely  extended  beyond  the  peculiar  heaving  and  short  cough  of  hoove. 
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On  examination,  after  death,  it  was  found  that  the  second  stomach 
adhered  to  the  diaphragm  hy  a fal.se  membrane,  which  was  clearly  the 
consequence  of  intense  inflammation  of  that  stomach.  The  coats  of  the 
reticulum  had  been  pierced,  and  in  the  aperture  was  a piece  of  iron  wire, 
that  had  penetrated  through  the  diaphragm  and  the  pericardium,  and 
entered  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Within  the  diaphragm,  and 
Irctween  it  and  the  heart,  was  u sac  containing  nearly  a pound  of  blood 
mingled  with  the  liquid  food  usually  contained  in  the  second  stomach. 

The  ini.schief  had  been  of  long  standing,  for  the  walls  of  ihe  ventricle 

L were  become  while  and  of  a cartilaginous  structure,  and  the  ventricle 

itself  was  filled  with  coagulated  bloori  deposited  layer  upon  layer.  The 
pericardium  was  contracted  and  adhered  to  the  heart,  and  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  disappeared.  The  lungs  were  emphysematous,  and  con- 
tained numerous  encysted  tubercles  resembling  hydatids,  or  actually 
being  so. 

The  writer  of  this  treatise  has  frequently  seen  inflammation  of  the 
second  stomach — sometimes  accompanying  that  of  the  paunch,  and  at 
other  times  seemingly  confined  to  the  reticulum.  This  influinmalion  was, 
ns  in  the  rumen,  characterised  by  the  peeling  off  of  the  cnticular  coat, 
and  the  redness  of  the  tissue  beneath  it ; but  the  symptoms  were  so  different 
in  different  cases,  and  always  so  obscure,  that  no  legitimate  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  the  appearances  that  presented  themselves. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  MANYPI.US,  OR  MANIFOLDS. 

k 

Although  the  function  of  this  stomach  is  one  of  a purely  mechanical 
lialure,  there  seems  to  be  a strong  bond  of  sympathy  between  it  and  almost 
every  part  of  Ihe  frame.  There  are  few  serious  diseases  by  which  cattle  are 
afflicled,  and  there  are  none  of  an  acute  and  inflammatory  nature,  in  which 
the  manyplus  is  noi  involved.  It  is  so  common  in  cases  of  catarrh,  con- 
stipation, inflainmalion  of  the  lungs  or  bowels,  simple  fever,  dropping 
after  calving,  blain,  and  even  murrain,  to  find  the  manyplus  either  choked 
with  food  In  a hardened  stale,  or,  if  continuitig  soft,  yet  having  become 
exceeiliiigly  putrid  and  emitting  a most  nauseous  smell,  that  the  idea  of 
the  animal  being  fardel-bound,  or  having  disease  of  the  faik  is  always 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  farmer  and  the  country— practitioner.  They  are 
seldom  wrong  in  this  surmise,  for  the  fardel-bag  either  sympathises  with 
Ihe  diseases  of  other  parts,  or  is  Ihe  original  seat  and  focus  of  disease. 

The  manyplus  has  been  described  as  containing  numerous  leaves  or 
ciirtaitis  or  diiplicatures  of  its  cnticular  coat,  and  with  interposed  layers  of 
muscular  and  vascular  tisstie,  which  hang  from  its  roof  and  float  loose  in  its 
cavity.  These  leaves  are  covered  with  innumerable  little  hard  paptllee  or 
prominences;  and  many  of  these,  and  especially  toward  the  lower  edges, 
assume  a greater  degree  of  bulk,  and  something  of  a hook-like  form.  Those 
portions  of  food  that  are  returned  after  the  second  mastication,  and  that 
have  not  been  thoroughly  ground  down,  are  seized  by  these  hooked  edges 
of  the  leaves  and  drawn  tip  between  them,  atid  there  retained  until,  by  Ihe 
action  of  these  flexible  grindstones,  they  are  suflicienlly  comminuted  for  the 
purpose  of  digestion. 

It  is  easy  to  itnagine  that,  either  sharing  in  Ihe  irritability  of  other 
parts,  or  being  the  original  seat  of  irritation  and  inflammation,  the  many- 
])lns  may  spasmodically  contract  upon,  and  forcibly  detain  the  substances 
that  have  been  thus  taken  up  between  its  leaves.  By  this  contraction  the 
natural  moisture  of  the  food,  or  that  which  it  had  acquired  in  the  processes 
of  maceration  and  mastication,  is  mechanically  squeezed  out,  or  drained 
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away  by  the  very  position  of  (he  leaves,  and  a hard  and  dry  mass  necessarily 
remains.  When  the  contraction  is  violent,  and  this  imprisonment  of  the 
food  Iona:  continued,  we  can  even  'conceive  of  the  possibility  of  its  becoming 
so  hardened  and  dry  as  to  be  snapped  between  the  fingers,  and  to  be  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  powder.  Tlie  description  of  it  is  not  exaggerated  when 
it  is  said  to  " look  as  if  it  had  been  baked  in  an  oven.”  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  as  readily  be  imagined  that,  either  debilitated  by  inflammatory 
action  peculiar  to  itself,  or  sympathising  with,  and  sharing  in  the  debility 
of  other  parts,  the  leaves  may  have  lost  the  power  of  acting  on  the  food 
contained  between  them,  and  which,  supported  by  the  irregularities  of  the 
cuticular  coat,  and  imprisoned  there  in  a somewhat  pultaceous  form,  will 
gradually  become  putiid  and  otfensivc. 

A third  case  may  not  unfrequently  happen.  The  animal  may  be  fed 
on  too  dry  and  fibrous  matter,  or  he  may  lazily  and  but  half  perform 
the  process  of  rumination  ; in  consequence  of  this  the  hard  parts  of  the  tood 
may  accumulate  in  the  raanyplus  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  ground 
down,  and  so  the  stomach  may  liecome  clogged  and  its  function  suspended. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  this  state  of  contraction  or  inaction  of  the 
manyplus  often  occurs,  and  either  aggravates  the  pre-existing  malady,  or 
becomes  a new  source  of  disease,  and  hastens  or  causes  the  death  of  the 
animal. 

When  this  stomach  has  been  spasmodic,ally  contracted,  or  long  and  forci- 
bly distended,  the  imprisoned  food  presents  a very  curious  appearance. 
There  is  an  indentation  of  the  papills  on  the  surface  of  the  detained  mass. 
The  impression  is  as  perfect  as  could  be  made  by  any  seal.  All  this  force 
must  have  produced  inflammation  of  the  part ; and  that  intense  inflamma- 
tion does  occasionally  exist  in  the  manyplus,  sufficient  to  produce  great  and 
general  derangement  and  even  to  destroy  the  beast,  is  rendered  sufficiently 
evident  by  the  easy  separation  of  the  cuticular  coat.  In  many  cases,  or 
perhaps  in  the  majority  of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  detained 
mass  from  its  situation  without  a portion  of  the  cuticular  coat  accompanying 
and  covering  it.  Jt  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  even  this  hardened 
state  of  the  contents  of  the  manyplus  is  ntH  always  a proof  of  general  dis- 
ease. It  is  an  unnatural  and  morbid  state  of  the  stomach,  but  very  consi- 
derable local  disease  may  exist  in  this  organ,  as  it  is  known  to  do  in  many 
other  parts,  without  materially,  or  in  any  appreciable  degree,  interfering 
with  general  health  and  good  condition.  Tubercles  and  abscesses  in  the 
lungs,  and  inflammation  and  almost  complete  disorganization  of  the  liver, 
will  occasionally  be  found  on  examination  of  the  carcase,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  tlicre  was  not  the  slightest  suspicion  during  the  life  of  the 
animal.  So,  in  this  ease,  the  fardel-bag  has  been  found  choked  with  food, 
and  that  dry,  and  black,  and  roasted,  and  yet  the  beast  had  apparently 
been  in  perlect  health. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  has  seen  the  loss  of  function  confined  to  one 
part  only  of  this  stomach.  Between  some  of  the  leaves,  or  on  one  side  or 
curvature  of  the  manyplus,  the  contents  have  been  green  and  fluiil ; in  the 
other  portion  of  it  they  have  Ireen  perfectly  baked.  It  is  a wise  and  kind 
provision  of  nature  that  the  general  health  and  thriving  of  the  animal  shall 
in  various  cases  be  so  little  impaired  by  local,  although  serious,  disease. 
Many  a trifling  circumstance,  nevertheless,  may  cause  this  local  evil  to 
spread  rapidly  and  widely  ; and,  even  without  any  additional  excitement, 
the  mere  cunlinuance  of  such  a disease,  accompanied  by  such  derangement 
of  function,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  attended  by  injurious  consequences. 
A very  singular  account,  however,  is  recordevl  of  the  great  length  of  time 
during  which  this  hardened  matter  may  be  detained  between  the  leaves  of 
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Ihe  manvplus.  A person  at  Bourbonr^  hail  a valuable  cow  that  was  fed 
principally  on  vetches.  A serious  epizootic  broke  out  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  Ihe  cow  was  removed  to  a distant  and  uninfecteil  place,  where 
ahe  remained  for  sis  weeks  apparently  well,  and  without  Ihe  possibility  of 
her  jjellin^  at  any  vetches  ; she  then  became  infected  by  this  prevalent 
malady  and  died.  The  third  stomach  wus  filled  with  vetches,  dry,  hard, 
and,  as  it  were,  roasted.  Allhonsrh  there  was  no  apparent  illness,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  how  far  this  lonjr-continned  and  iinnnlnral  slate  of 
Ihe  manyplus  had  preyed  on  Ihe  streojrih  of  her  constitution,  and  prepared 
her  for  a fatal  attack  of  the  epidemic*. 

In  the  Veterinarian  for  November,  1829,  several  cases  of  “ staking”  or 
bound  “ are  recorded  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  which  were  plainly  referrible  to 
this  stomach.  A drove  of  Anglesea  cattle  were  on  their  journey  to  Ihe 
L/ondon  market.  They  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health  when  they  crossed 
the  ferry,  and  they  stopped  one  night  in  a field  near  Bangor.  They  had 
not  got  far  from  this  place  when  one  of  them  was  taken  ill,  and,  being  alto- 
gether unable  to  proceed,  he  Was  slaughtered.  A little  farther  on  two 
others  began  to  fail  ; and  when  they  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire 
the  disease  was  spreading  rapidly  among  them.  They  were  dull,  moaning ; 
they  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  move,  and  they  remained  obstinately 
standing.  Proper  measures  were  resorted  to : they  were  bled  and  |uirgalivc 
medicine  was  adniinistereil,  but  four  of  them  presently  died.  In  two  of 
these  the  manyplus  was  full, — clogged  with  food, — hut  it  was  soft  ; in  the 
third,  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  food  was  soft,  but  in  the  larger  curvature  it 
was  hard  and  friable.  In  the  fourth  beast  Ihe  manyplus  was  quite  full  and 
hard,  each  layer  being  so  dried  that  it  would  snap  short  off;  and  upon  each 
layer  there  was  a thin  pellicle  of  secretion  of  a bliieish  colour  that  could  be 
easily  separated ; the  leaves  of  Ihe  stomach  were  of  a light  pinkish  hue, 
and  the  vessels  were  injected."  Four  others,  that  had  been  taken  ill  in  the 
same  way,  recovered ; but  it  was  eight  or  nine  days  before  any  medicine 
operated,  although  great  quantities  were  administered.  In  the  third  sto- 
mach of  each  there  were  a great  number  of  small  seeds  from  some  unknown 
plant,  said  to  have  grown  in  this  field  at  Bangor,  and  which  had 
remained  in  the  stomach  from  that  night. 

A more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  maladies  of  this 
stomach  is  recoriledt. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  1746,  a great  number  of  cows  died  at 
Osterwich,  in  the  principality  of  Halberstadt.  Lieberkuhn,  a celebrated 
physician,  (there  were  not  any  veterinary  surgeons  at  that  time.)  was  sent 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  was  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  species  of  murrain  that  was  then  committing  such  ravages  among  the 
cattle  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  There  were  none  of  the  tumours, 
or  pestilential  buboes,  that  in  an  earlier  or  later  period  of  the  malady 
u.sually  accompanied  and  characterised  murrain,  hut,  on  inspection  of  the 
dead  bodies,  considerable  peritoneal  inflammation  wasibund;  the  first  and 
second  stomachs  were  filled  with  food,  but  the  third  stomach  was  the  pal- 
pable seat  of  disease — its  leaves  were  black  and  gangrened.  The  mass 
contained  between  the  leaves  was  black,  dry,  and  so  hard  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  cut  with  a scalpel.  It  intercepted  the  passage  of  the  food  from 
the  two  first  stomachs  to  Ihe  fourth  ; and  this  latter  stomach  was  empty 
and  much  inflamed.  Neither  the  heart  nor  the  lungs  nor  intestines  exhibited 

* Moyens  Curatifs,  par  Vicq-d'Azir,  p,  481, 
f Disputatioai  tie  Haller.  Tom.  v. — Journal  Pratique,  1886,  p.  38. 
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ony  trace  of  disease.  Twelve  cnws  were  opened,  and  the  apj^rances  were 
nearly  the  same  in  all  of  them.* 

M.  Lieherkiihn  thus  accounted  for  the  disease:  the  pasture  had  been 
overflowed  in  the  preceding  month,  and  when  the  water  subsided,  vegetation 
was  much  quickened  by  the  united  inHuence  of  moisture  and  heat,  and  the 
niiinproiis  poisonous  plants  with  which  that  locality  uboiinded  (ditfereiit 
species  ordropwori,  clematis,  ami  ranunculus  growing  rapidly,  and  succif 
lent  with  the  rest)  not  possessing  the  natural  odour  or  taste  of  the  mature 
plant,  the  beasts,  like  those  in  the  island  of  Tornea,  fed  on  them  uncon- 
sciously, and  the  poisonous  principle  which  lliey  contained  was  evidenced 
in  the  paralysis,  or  over-excitation  of  the  muscles  of  the  munyplus. 

This  state  of  the  manyplus  is  one  of  the  most  serious  speciQ^s  of  indiges- 
tion to  which  tiiese  auiniuls  are  subject,  and  deserves  the  attentive  consi- 
deration of  the  practitioner.  There  are,  nevertheless,  many  difliculties 
accomp:inying  the  study  of  this  important  sulyect,  and  which  chiefly  arise 
from  the  present  wretched  state  of  the  knowledge  of  cattle-medicine,  'i'hc 
symptoms  by  which  primary  or  dangerous  disease  of  the  manyplus  may  be 
distinguished  from  that  oftlie  other  stomachs,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
can  be  siiccesslully  treated, — tliese  are  points  on  which  no  author  has  writ- 
ten, nor  has  any  veterinary  teacher  on  the  south  side  ot  the  Tweed 
instructed  his  pupils  with  regard  to  them.  There  is  no  clue,  no  light,  to 
guide  the  bewildered  practitioner  on  his  way.  Is  it  not  disgract*ful,  that 
wlieii  the  veterinary  art  has  professedly  been  studied  in  England  more  than 
forty  years,  no  elFeclive  school  (»f  cuttle-medicine  has  ycl  been  established  ; 
but  oxen  and  slieep,  the  most  valuable  of  the  live  stock  of  the  agriculturist, 
continue  to  be  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  tlie  various  diseases  lo  which 
they  are  exposed  ? It  is  high  lime  for  the  diflereiit  farming  societies  and 
for  government  to  interfere,  and  to  protect  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  agriculturist,  and  the  most  effectual  source  of  national  prosperity  and 
wealth. 

The  clue,  or  fardel-bound,  names  by  which  the  retention  of  the  food  in 
the  manifolds  is  distinguished,  may  be  occasionally  produced  by  the  animal 
feeding  on  too  stiinululing  plants,  or  on  those  which  are  of  a narcotic  nature. 
A sudden  change  from  green  and  succulent  tbod  to  that  winch  is  hard  and 
fibrous  may  alsi»  readily  be  supposed  lo  be  a very  likely  cause  of  it.  The 
strange  fancy  that  induces  many  cows,  and  especially  those  in  calf,  to 
refuse  the  soft  and  nutritions  food  of  tiie  pasture  ami  browse  on  the  course 
grass  and  weeds  which  the  hedges  produce,  will  necessarily  overload  tlie 
manyplus  with  liard  and  fibrous  substances  ; and  many  a beast  has  suflered 
in  tins  way  from  being  too  rapidly  and  exclusively  put  on  chaff  of  various 
kinds. 

Tlie  symptoms  vary  in  different  animals,  but  the  following  is  an  outline 
of  them  : the  unimul  is  evidently  oppressed  ; the  pulse  is  somewhat  accele- 
rated and  hard  ; the  respiraiitm  not  so  mticli  quickened  ; the  muzzle  is  dry  ; 
(he  mouth  hot ; the  tongue  protrutled,  and  seemingly  enlarged  ; (he  mem- 
brane both  of  the  eyes  and  nose  is  injected;  the  C)e  is  protruded  or 
weeping  ; the  head  is  extended  ; the  animal  is  unwilling  to  move ; and  the 
gait  is  uncertain  and  staggering;  the  urine  is  generally  voided  with  diffi- 
culty, and  is  sometimes  red  and  even  black.  There  is  apparent  and  obsti- 
nate cosliveiiess,  jei  small  qnaiiliiies  of  lujuid  fsces  are  discharged.  As 
the  disease  ]>ioceeds,  and  often  at  an  early  period,  there  is  evident  deter- 

* The  reporter  ad<lM,  (exhibiting  the  wretched  itatc  of  veterinary  science,  and  how  far 
the  most  scientific  men  were  deluded  by  tlie  alistird  nutiuns  of  the  euw-keeper  of  that 
jwriud), we  examined  and  divuiedthe  tail  in  various  pans,  and  found  it  in  its  natural 
fcUle." 
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mination  of  blood  to  the  head,  evinced  not  only  by  this  stapfrering  pait,  but 
by  a degree  of  unconsciousness  ; the  eyes  weep  more  ; the  lids  are  swollen  ; 
the  costiveness  continues  or  some  hanlened  excrement  is  voided,  but  (oeiid 
and  mixed  with  blood  ; rumination  ceases  ; the  secretion  of  milk  is  usually 
suspended,  or  the  milk  bectJines  ofl'ensive  I oth  in  taste  and  smell ; the  Urine 
flows  more  alnindantly,  but  that  too  continues  of  a dark  colour. 

M any  of  these  symptoms  distinguish  this  complaint  from  distension  of 
the  rumen  ; there  is  nut  the  hardness  at  the  flanks,  and  the  general  swelling 
of  the  belly,  which  is  observed  in  distension  by  locd ; nor  the  greater  dis- 
tension and  tbrealcned  siiHbcation  which  accompany  Itooce.  In  bad  cases, 
and  when  the  symptoms  take  on  much  of  the  character  of  that  undesciibed, 
and  unintelligible  disease,  wood-evil,  tiemblings  of  the  frame  generalh,  a de- 
gree of  palsy,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  actual  swelling  ot  the  tongue, 
the  eyes  glaring,  and  the  ears  and  the  tail  being  in  frequent  and  convulsive 
motion, — these  ore  the  precotsnrs  of  death. 

'I  he  period  of  the  termination  of  the  disease  is  uncertain  ; it  extends  from 
three  or  lour  days  to  mote  than  as  n any  weeks.  Many  of  these  symptoms 
so  often  accompany  other  diseases  that  they  are  iitleily  insiifficient  always, 
or  genenilly,  to  lead  to  a right  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  ot  the  complaint ; 
and  carelul  enqiury  mu.st  be  made  into  the  history  of  the  case. 

The  ticalinent  is  as  unsati.sfaclory  as  the  history  of  the  symptoms.  It 
will  always  he  proper  to  bleed  in  older  to  diminish  any  existing  fever,  or  to 
prevent  the  ocetirience  of  that  which  continued  disease  of  this  important 
stomach  would  be  likely  to  produce.  To  this  should  follow  a dose  of 
physic,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  intestines  heyotid  the  place  of  nbsinictinn, 
and,  by  its  action  on  them,  possibly  recall  this  viscus  also  to  the  discharge 
of  its  healthy  function.  The  Epsom  salts,  with  half  the  usual  quantity  of 
ginger,  will  form  the  best  purgative  ; nod  it  should  he  administered  either 
by  means  of  a small  horn,  or  the  pipe  of  the  stomach-pump  introduced 
half  way  down  the  gullet,  and  the  liquid  very  slowly  pumped  iit.  Ity 
this  cautious  method  of  proceeding  the  pillars  of  the  cesophagean  canal 
will  piobabiy  not  be  forced  open,  and  the  liquid  will  flow  on  through  the 
passage  still  partially  open  at  the  bottom  of  the  manyplus,  and  thence  into 
the  abomasum.  Of  the  sympathetic  influence  which  the  establishment  of 
increasi'd  action  of  the  intestines  has  on  the  stomachs  above,  in  rousing 
them  to  their  wonted  function,  mention  has  already  been  made  ; it  is  a fact 
of  much  importance,  and  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  practitioner. 

A Cl  nsideration  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  will  iieces.surily  lead  to  llie  next 
step,  b iiliera  great  quantity  of  food  is  retained  between  the  leaves  of  the 
many)jliis  in  a natural  and  softened  state,  or  it  is  powerfully  compressed 
there,  and  has  become  dry  and  hard.  Now  the  longer  leaves  of  this  sto- 
mach reach  from  the  roof  almost  or  quite  to  the  base  of  it,  and  some  of  ihem 
float  in  the  continuation  of  the  ccsopliagean  canal  tlirmigli  which  all  fluids 
pass  in  their  way  to  the  fourth  stomach.  Then  plenty  of  fluid  should  be 
made  to  flow  through  this  catial  ; and  this  may  readily  be  ell'ected  by  the 
small  horn,  or  much  belter  by  tlie  slomach-pump.  .^n  almost  constant 
current  of  warm  water  may  thus  he  kept  tip  through  the  canal,  by 
means  of  which  the  food  retained  towards  the  lower  edge  of  the  leaves,  and 
most  obstinately  retained  there  on  uccunni  of  the  hocik-hke  form  of  tlie 
pspillte,  will  be  gradually  softened  and  washed  ocil.  This  will  leave  room 
for  the  descent  of  more  ; and  the  natural  action  of  this  portion  of  the  leaves 
being  possibly  re  established,  when  freed  fiom  the  weight  and  oppression 
of  that  by  which  they  had  been  filled,  the  mass  that  remains  above  will  begin 
to  be  loosened;  it  will  gradually  descend  and  be  sotlened  by  the  stream, 
and  it  too  will  be  carried  OS' ; and  so,  in  process  of  time,  a great  part  of 
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the  stomach  will  be  emptied,  and  the  manifolds  will  be  so  far  relieved  as  to 
be  able  to  renew  its  natural  function. 

The  use  of  oil  has  been  recommended  for  this  purpose,  but  the  hardened 
food  will  be  more  reiidily  softened  by  warm  water,  than  by  any  oleaginous 
fluid  that  can  be  administered.  Some  portion  of  aperient  salt  should  be 
dissolved  in  the  water,  in  order  that  purgation  may  be  established  as  soon  as 
possible,  or  kept  moderately  up  when  it  is  establisheil ; but  no  heating,  stimu- 
lating, tonic  medicine,  beyond  the  prescribed  proportion  of  aromatic  to  the 
purgative,  should  on  any  account  be  given,  for  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
inflammatory  action  may  be  going  forward  in  the  ntanyplus,  or  to  what 
degree  the  spasmodic  contraction  on  its  coittents  may  be  increased.  No  food 
should  be  allowed  except  soft  or  almost  fluid  mashes,  but  the  animal  may 
be  indulged  in  water  or  thin  gruel  without  limit.  Clysters  can  have  little 
eflect,  and  will  only  usele.ssly  lease  the  atiimal  already  suflrciently  annoyed 
by  frequent  dretiching. 

After  all,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  injury  and  danger  produced  by 
the  distension  of  the  manifolds  with  food  is  not  sutnetimes  brotight  about  in 
a ddferent  way  from  that  which  has  been  hitherto  imagined.  This  stomach 
has  already  been  described  (p.  i'2b),  as  situated  obliquely  between  the  liver 
and  the  right  sac  of  the  rumen,  and,  therefore,  when  distciuled  by  food  it 
will  press  upon  the  liver,  and  impede  the  circulation  through  the  main 
vessel  that  reltirns  the  blood  from  the  intestines  to  the  heart,  and  thus 
cause  the  retention  of  an  undue  quantity  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  abdo- 
men. From  this  will  naturally  or  almost  necessarily  arise  a determination 
of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  the  winding  up  of  the  disease  by  a species  of 
apoplexy.  This,  however,  will  not  alter  the  opinion  that  has  been  given 
of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  disease  ; but  will  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  nature  and  causes  of  some  of  these  determinations  to  the  head,  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  perfectly  understood. 

UALFORMATION  OF  THE  MANVPLUS. 

A sinijular  construction  of  the  manifolds  is  related  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
from  which  some  useful  hints  may  be  derived*.  He  says  that  “ two  cows 
were  observed,  during  the  whole  of  their  lives,  to  eat  a more  than  ordinary 
quantity  of  food  ; so  much  so,  as  at  some  times  to  double,  and  even  treble, 
that  which  was  consumed  by  ordinary  cattle.  They  did  not,  however, 
repay  this  great  consumption  by  a better  appearance  or  more  plentiful 
supply  of  milk  ; on  the  contrary,  their  milk  was  rather  smaller  in  quantity, 
and  of  an  inferior  quality  compared  with  ordinary  cows;  and  the  fattening 
of  them  was  attended  with  great  cost  and  trouble,  and  took  much  longer 
than  the  usual  time. 

I for  a long  time  narrowly  watched  them,  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory 
reason  for  their  great  voracity,  and  frequently  thinking  that  if  bulimia 
(unnatural  appetite)  was  ever  known  to  exist  in  the  brute  creation,  it  was 
here  presented  to  my  view,  for  food  of  every  description,  except  animal,  was 
devoured  by  them  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  cause  of  this  remained 
unknown  and  unsuspected  until  they  were  slaughtered,  when,  to  me,  a 
most  important  point  in  the  physiology  of  digestion  in  ruminants  stood 
clearly  developed  ; for,  upon  examining  into  the  structure  of  their  manifolds, 
the  internal  surface  of  one  of  them  merely  displayed  ruga?  not  quite  so 
long  as  my  finger,  and  in  the  other  the  corrugations  were  even  less 
strongly  marked. 

Tlie  fact,  then,  was  plainly  demonstrated,  that  the  food  in  these  two 
cases,  owing  to  the  mal-forniation  of  the  manifolds,  was  not  retained  that 
• Vetcrhuriaii,  1833,  p.  581, 
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kn^h  of  time  which  was  necessary  for  the  breaking  or  macerating  of  it  into 
a pulp,  fur  the  complete  action  of  the  abomasum  and  intestines;  and  that 
in  its  passage  thruugli  the  latter,  os  much  chyle  could  not  be  separated 
from  an  equal  quantity  of  food,  as  wrtuld  have  been  had  nut  nature  pUued 
this  freak  ; and  that  from  this  cause  they  were  obliged  to  take  in  a larger 
quantity,  or  in  other  words,  to  eat  more  frequently  than  ordinary  cattle, 
in  order  to  produce  the  required  quantity  of  nutriment  for  their  due 
support,  and  the  healthy  performance  of  tiie  various  secrciions/ 

THE  DISEASES  OP  THE  AHOMASUM  OF  FOURTH  STOMACH. 

Our  knowledge  of  (he  nature  and  symptoms  and  treatment  of  these  dis- 
eases is  as  imperlect  us  of  those  of  the  iiiuuyplus.  Concretions,  and  mostly 
of  hair,  are  occasionally  found  in  liiis  stomach,  wliich,  by  tticir  pressure, 
must  produce  disease  to  a certain  extent.  Poisonous  subslunccs,  received 
into  this  stomach  after  rumination,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  the 
plants  are  fully  grown,  from  (he  deficiency  of  acute  taste  in  the  ox,  and 
winch  oftener  happens  when,  in  spring,  neiilier  their  taste  nor  their  smell 
is  developed,  produce  innainmation  and  ulceration  ol  the  coats  of  the 
ahuniasuin.  luHaimnation  may  and  docs  exi^t  from  other  causes  us 
exposure  to  too  great  heat,  and  the  continuance  of  unseasonable  cold  and 
wet  weailier,  too  sudden  change  of  food,  the  udministralion  of  acrid  and 
stimulating  mediciues ; but  the  jiruclitioner  can  rarely  dislingtiisli  them  from 
influnimatory  disease  of  the  other  stomachs,  or  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

So  far  as  tiie  catalogue  of  symptoms  cun  be  arranged,  (hey  aic  nearly  the 
foilo^nng:  there  is  fever  ; a full  and  hard  pulse  at  tlie  commencement,  but 
rapidly  changing  its  character  and  becotning  small,  very  irregular,  inter- 
mittent, and,  at  lust,  scarcely  to  be  felt  except  ut  the  heart.  The  beast  is 
much  depressed  and  almost  always  lying  down,  with  its  iica<l  turned 
towards  its  side,  and  its  nui/zle,  as  nearly  as  possible,  resting  on  ibc  place 
beneath  whicit  the  fourth  stuinucii  would  be  found;  or  when  standing,  it 
is  curiously  stretching  out  its  fore  limbs,  w ith  its  brisket  almost  to  the 
ground.  The  inspirations  are  deep,  interrupted  by  sighing,  moaning, 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  occasionally  by  hiccup;  the  tongue  is  dry  and 
furred,  and  red  around  its  edges  and  at  llie  tip ; the  belly  generally  is 
swelled,  more  so  than  in  distension  of  the  rumen  by  food,  but  less  so  than  in 
hoove,  and,  as  further  distinguishing  the  cose  from  both,  it  is  exceedingly 
tender ; there  is  frequently  distressing  tenesmus,  and  tlic  urine  is  voided 
with  difficulty  and  drop  by  drop.  After  death,  the  stomach  exhibits  much 
inHummatiun  of  the  lining  membrane,  but  very  seldom  any  ulceration. 

The  remedies  would  be  bleeding,  purgatives,  mushes,  and  gruel*. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  dwell  longeron  tiiis  unsatisfactory  portion  of  the 
subject,  except  to  warn  the  practitioner  against  being  misled  by  the  pecu- 
liar softness  of  the  inner  lining  membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach  oi  the  ox. 
That  wliich  would  be  said  to  be  diseased  comlkiun,  or  softening,  or  even 
decomposition  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  in  other  animals,  is  the 
natural  state  of  the  abomasum  in  cattle. 

VOMITING. 

A case  was  related,  in  page  436,  of  the  Irealmenl  of  a cow  that  had 
gorged  herself  by  eating  w heat  chuff.  Water  was  injected  into  the  rumen, 

* Some  of  the  foreign  remedies  for  this  malady  are  stranger  and  more  ahvurd  than 
those  which  disgrace  llie  practice  of  tl>e  must  ignorant  empirics  in  the  British  islands. 
A pound  of  allot  is  first  administered,  ami  tliis  succeeded,  or  perhaj>s  supei’seded  by  a 
drug  of  a very  different  kind  ; a black  pullet  is  roasted  with  all  its  feathers  upon  it  t 
it  is  then  pulled  to  pieces,  boned,  and  crammed  down  the  throat  of  the  animal.  Toggia, 
31alattiede’  Bovei,  tom.  i.  p.  63, 
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until  that  stomach  bef^an  to  react  upon  its  contents,  and  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  them  was  discharged  by  vomit.  M.  Girard  mentions  a case  in 
which  the  contents  of  the  rumen  were  thrown  olf  w ithout  this  injection  of 
water.  He  was  sent  for  to  some  cows  that  had  been  feeding  on  young 
liicern,  and  that  were  Iteginning  to  swell.  He  found  one  in  the  act  of 
dying;  two  others  were  prodigiously  swelled — they  breathed  with  difhcully, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  immediate  siilfocation  ; others  were  much 
iticoiivenienced  by  the  distension  of  the  paunch.  He  hastened  to  pimctiire 
the  flank  of  one  of  those  that  appeared  to  be  in  extreme  danger ; and,  w hile 
he  was  thus  employed,  the  other,  after  some  convulsive  efforts,  vomited  two 
paiisful  of  tinmasticated  food.  Her  flanks  immediately  subsided,  atid  in 
the  course  of  a very  little  while  she  seemed  to  have  perfectly  recovered*. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts,  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  which 
few  practitioners  can  be  ignorant,  will  point  out  a mode  of  proceeding  that 
promises  the  happiest  result  when  the  stomach  is  distended  by  food.  This 
is  not,  however,  strictly  speaking,  the  act  of  vomiting  ; it  is  only  an  extension 
of  the  process  of  returning  the  food  to  the  mouth  fur  the  purpose  of  rumina- 
tion, or  it  is  the  whole  returned  suddenly  and  in  a mass,  instead  of  pellet 
after  pellet.  True,  vomiting  is  the  return  of  food  from  the  fourth  or  digest- 
ing stomach,  that  which  alone  may  be  considered  as  a veritable  stomach, 
in  distinction  from  the  mere  preparatory  functions  discharged  by  the  others. 
Kespecting  this,  it  has  been  staled  in  page  428,  that  it  is  comparatively  a 
rare  process,  and  attended  with  extreme  danger.  The  slightest  recon- 
sideration of  the  structure  and  connexion  of  that  portion  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  which  has  been  de.scribed,  will  render  it  evident  that  every  thing 
is  disposed  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  food  from  the  rumen  to  the  mouth, 
but  to  render  that  return  difficult  from  the  fourth  stomach.  First,  there 
is  the  fold  of  that  stomach  placed  at  the  entrance  into  it  from  the  many- 
plus.  It  is  delineated  at  g and  h,  page  424.  It  evidently  leaves  a free 
and  open  way  to  the  substances  that  [>ass  from  the  third  stomach  into  the 
fourth,  hut  presents  an  almost  perfect  valvular  obstruction  to  their  return. 
Supposing  that  could  be  surmounted,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  Ibiirth 
stomach,  pressed  upon  by  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm,  con- 
tracteil,  the  other  stomachs  would  contract  too,  and  os|>evially  the  many- 
plus  ; and,  in  that  contraction,  the  aperture  between  it  and  the  oesophagean 
canal  would  be  firmly  closed  : or  even,  if  that  were  not  the  case,  there  is 
only  a small  circular  aperture  between  the  oesophagean  canal  and  the 
fourth  stomach,  through  which  the  returned  semifluid  mass  would  pass  very 
slowly,  and  not  in  the  quantity  in  which  it  would  be  ejected  from  the  abtv 
masiim  in  the  eflurt  to  vomit. 

M.  Fleurens  put  this  to  the  test.  He.  injected  a solution  of  emetic  tartar 
into  the  veins.  This  was  followed  by  the  greate.st  ilistress,  and  viident 
efforts  to  vomit,  but  not  a particle  of  the  remastieated  food  was  returned. 
He  injected  more  into  the  manyplus,  whence  it  passed  into  the  abomasum. 
The  etforts  to  vomit  were  here  also  violent,  but  I'ruitlesst. 

There  is,  however,  a case  of  true  vomiting,  so  singular,  as  to  deserve  to 
be  put  upon  record.  An  ox  presented  the  following  appearances : the  hair 
rough  ; the  skin  dry  and  adherent ; the  muzxle  dry ; the  appetite  di- 
minished ; rumination  slow  and  seldom  ; and  slight  tension  of  the  left  flank. 
Having  heard  that  the  ani.mal  occasionally  vomited,  the  practitioner  de- 
termined to  remain  awhile  in  the  stable  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  account.  In  about  an  hour  rumination  commenced,  pre- 
ceded by  deep  and  sonorous  eructations  having  a penetrating  odour.  This 

• Memoire  sue  le  Vomissement,  par  J.  Girard,  p.  24. 
f Kecueil  M4d.  Vet.,  Aout 
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lasted  about  ten  minutes  ; after  which  the  animal  f(oi  up,  backed  himself  in 
his  stall  ; hung^  on  the  chain  ; his  fore  limbs  trembled  ( he  brought  his  hind 
extremities  as  much  as  possible  under  him,  and  bent  his  neck,  and  de- 
pressed his  head,  and,  after  a deep  and  powerful  inspiration,  he  vomited 
15  pounds  of  semifluid  matter,  perfectly  trituralcd.  The  vomiting  ceased, 
the  ox  remained  for  a moment  motionless,  and  then  lay  down  again,  and 
ruminated  afresh.  He  continued  this  aliout  thirty-five  minutes,  when  he 
had  a renewed  fit  of  vomiting  perfectly  similar  to  tiie  preceding. 

This  was  the  only  one  of  the  herd  that  vomited,  but  the  others  were  con- 
stipated, and  hide  bound,  and  in  every  way  out  of  condition.  The  cause 
of  this  was  snp|>osed  to  be  that  the  animals  were  driven  nearly  a league 
twice  every  day  in  order  to  be  watered,  at  a time  when  the  beat  was  ex- 
cessive. They  were  ordered  to  be  oftener  watered,  and  that  at  home  ; and 
the  one  that  vomited  was  bled,  physic  was  administered,  and  the  sickness 
almost  immediately  ceased*. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  account,  or  that  it 
was  a case  of  true  vomiting.  The  mutter  discharged  was  semifluhl,  and 
well  triturated,  and,  conse(|uently,  could  neither  come  from  the  rumen  nor 
the  manyplus.  The  same  author,  M.  Creuxel,  relates  other  instances  of 
what  he  terms  vomiting,  but  evidently  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  ru- 
men : all  of  them  were  ci>nnected  with  hoove,  and  in  every  case  the  animal 
experienced  immediate  and  perfect  relief. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 

TIIK  .\N\TOMY  AND  DISKASF.S  OF  THE  SPLEEN,  LIVER,  AND 
PANCREAS. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

The  Spleen,  or  Melt,  is  a long,  thin,  dark-coloured  substiuice.  situated  on 
the  left  side,  attached  to  the  rumen,  and  between  that  stomach  and  the 
diaphragm.  It  is  longer,  and  yet  narrower  and  smaller  in  cattle  than  in 
the  hor-e,  and  is  more  closely  tied  to  the  stomach  by  blood-vessels,  and 
cellular  texture.  In  the  horse,  it  is  thick  at  one  end.  and  tapers  towards 
the  other  ; in  cattle,  it  is  of  a uniform  size  through  its  whole  extent,  except 
that  it  is  rounded  at  both  emis.  Of  its  use  we  are,  in  a manner,  ignorant  ; 
and  it  has  been  removed  without  any  apparent  injury  to  digestion.  Its 
artery  is  large  and  tortuous,  atid  its  vein  is  of  great  size,  and  forms  a con- 
siderable portion  of  that  which  conveys  the  blootl  from  the  other  contents  of 
the  abiluineii  to  the  liver.  It  is  probably  connected  either  with  the  functions 
of  the  liver,  or  with  the  supply  of  some  principle  essential  to  the  bloorl. 

It  is  subject  to  various  di.seuses,  inflamtnutiun,  ulceration,  increased  size, 
tubercles,  hydatids,  ossification  ; but  in  the  present  state  of  cattle  medicine 
it  is  impossible  to  state  the  symptoms  by  w hich  the  greater  part  of  these 
are  characterised. 

In  slieep,  iiiHammalion  of  the  spleen,  and  hfemorrhage  from  it,  or  exu- 
dation of  blood  through  its  coats  is  not  an  uncommon  disease.  In  those 
that  die  of  inflammatory  lever,  with  which  a high  degree  of  intestinal  in- 
flammation is  connected,  nr  that  perish  in  consequence  of  inflainmalion  of  the 
peritoneum  or  investing  membrane  of  the  bowels,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
an  ell'usion  of  a deep  blood-colonred  fluid  in  the  abdomen.  This  has  been 
almost  uniturmly  attributed  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  diseases,  in  propor- 
sjoumal  Pratique,  1830,  p.  322 
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tion  as  they  have  been  observed  to  prevail;  but  the  occasional  seat  of 
disease,  the  spleen,  and  wiiich  is  fumid  most  especially  to  have  suffered,  is 
too  frequently  overlooked.  So  it  is  in  cattle.  A beast  in  hi;jh  condition, 
over-driven,  or  placed  in  too  luxuriant  pasture,  is  suddeidy  taken  ill : 
he  s(a;rgera  ; his  respiration  becomes  laborious;  his  mouth  is  covered 
with  foam  ; he  stands  with  his  head  stretchert  out,  labourins^  for  breath  ; 
he  moans  ; blood  escapes  from  the  nostrilsor  the  anus;  the  disease  runs  its 
conrsp  in  the  space  of  a few  hours,  and  the  animal  stagg-era  and  dies. 
On  opening  him,  the  vessels  beneath  the  skin  are  all  gorged  with  blood  ; 
the  skin  itself  is  injected  and  red  ; the  lungs  and  abdominal  viscera  are 
congested  with  blood  ; the  liver  is  gorged  with  it.  It  is  inflammatory  fever 
that  has  destroyed  the  animal ; but  the  spleen  is  mostofall  atfected  and  dis- 
organised— it  is  augmented  in  size,  softened,  its  peritoneal  covering  torn, 
and  blood  has  rushed  from  it  and  filled  the  belly  ; or  the  blood  has  oozed 
through  the  investment  without  any  visible  rupture. 

In  such  a malady,  the  skill  of  the  practitioner  can  be  of  little  avail.  Had 
the  peculiar  determination  ofdiseasc  to  the  spleen  been  discovered,  it  could 
not  have  been  arrested  ; and  all  that  can  be  obtained  is  a lesson  of  wisdom, 
a caution  to  adopt  a more  equable  and  less  forcing  system  of  feeding,  and 
the  avoidance  of  all  those  causes  of  general  inflammation  in  which  the 
weakest  organ  suffers  most,  and  by  its  disorganization,  causes,  or,  at  all 
events,  hastens  death.  M.  Dupuy,  professor  of  the  veterinary  school  at 
Toulouse,  records  a case  of  hsemonhage  from  the  spleen,  but  not  attended 
by  so  much  general  inflammation  as  is  usually  found.  He  says,  tbaton  the 
2lst  of  March,  1S3I,  abeast,  eighteeti  or  twenty  hours  after  it  died,  was 
brought  to  the  school  to  be  examined  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  It  had  a cough 
for  .several  months  ; but  the  disease  that  had  probably  destroyed  it,  had 
come  on  all  at  once,  and  hud  run  its  course  in  a few  hours.  The  belly 
contained  2^  gallons  of  blond,  but  the  intestinal  canal  was  perfectly  sound. 
All  the  vessels  of  the  abdomen  were  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  haemorrhage,  but  no  rupture  was  found.  The  liver 
was  double  its  natural  size,  soft,  friable  and  of  a grey  colour.  The  spleen 
three  limes  as  large  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  a state  of  health.  The  peritoneal 
covering  was  detached  from  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  and  the  cavity 
thus  made  was  filled  by  a clot  ofblood  three  or  four  lines  in  thickness ; 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  inferior  border  was  a laceration  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  whence  the  blood  had  flowed.  The  substance  of  the 
spleen  was  reduced  to  a semifluid  form,  and  was  of  a livid  red-colour. 
The  pericardium  contained  half  a pound  of  bloody  scrosity.* 

THE  LIVER. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  between  the 
manvpltis  and  the  diajjhragtn.  It  is  principally  supported  by  a duplica- 
tttre  of  the  peiitoneum  extending  from  the  spine;  and  is  confined  in  its 
situation  by  other  ligaments,  or  similar  peritoneal  duplicatiires  connecting 
its  separate  lobes  or  divisions  with  the  diaphragm.  It  is  divided  into  two 
lobes  of  unequal  size.  The  right  lobe  is  larger  than  that  in  the  liver  of 
the  horse  ; the  smaller  one  is  comparatively  diminutive;  and,  altogether, 
the  liver  of  the  ox  is  less  than  that  of  the  horse. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  blood  from  the  other  contents  of  the 
abdomen,  instead  of  flowing  directly  to  the  heart,  passes  through  the  liver. 

It  enters  by  two  large  vessels,  and  is  spread  through  every  part  of  the  liver 
by  means  of  the  almost  innumerable  branches  into  which  these  vessels  di- 
vide. As  it  passes  through  the  liver,  a fluid  is  secreted  from  it,  called  the 
* Jouro.  Prat,  de  Mril.  Vit.,  Mat  1881,  p,  IGl. 
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hilty  probably  a kind  of  excrement,  the  continuance  of  wliich  in  the  blood 
would  be  injurious,  but  which,  ut  the  same  time,  answers  a peculiar  pur- 
pose in  the  process  of  difreslion,  that  will  be  presently  described. 

The  bile  thus  secreted  flows  into  the  intestines,  and  enters  the  duode- 
num through  an  orifice,  the  situation  of  which  is  marked  out  by  A,  p.  426. 
In  the  horse,  it  flows  into  the  intestines  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted  or 
separated  from  the  blood  ; but  in  cattle,  a portion  of  it,  probably  a compara- 
tively small  portion,  is  received  into  a reservoir,  the  gall-bladder,  where 
it  is  retained  until  needed  for  the  purpose  of  digestion.  While  the  ox  is  graz- 
ing or  asleep,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  whole  of  the  bile  to  run  on  into 
the  intestines,  but  a part  of  it  accumulates  in  the  gall  bladder.  While 
it  is  retained  there,  it  undergoes  some  change;  part  of  the  vtater  which  it 
contains  is  absorbed,  and  the  residue  becomes  thicketied,  and  more  clfec- 
tive  in  its  operation  ; and  wheti  the  aniinai  begins  to  ruminate,  and  por- 
tions of  food  pass  through  the  fourth  and  true  stomach  into  the  duo- 
denum, not  only  is  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  gall-bladder  stopped,  but,  either 
by  some  mechanical  pressure  on  that  vessel  which  no  one  has  yet  ex- 
plaineil,  or,  more  prolnibly,  by  the  sympathy  which  exists  among  ail  the 
organs  of  digestion,  and  the  influence  of  the  great  organic  nerve  causing 
the  (probably)  tmiscular  coat  of  the  vessel  to  contract,  the  bile  flows  out  of  its 
reservoir,  and  proceeds  to  its  ultimate  destination,  along  with  the  portion 
which  continues  to  run  directly  from  the  liver  into  the  intestitie,  through 
the  medium  of  the  hepatic  duct.  This  pear-shaped  reservoir,  the  gall- 
bladder, is  placed  in  a depression  in  the  posterior  face  of  the  liver,  atid  ad- 
heres to  it  by  means  of  a delicate  cellular  texture.  The  cotistruction  of 
this  vessel  deserves  attention.  It  has  the  same  external  peritoneal  coat 
with  the  viscera  generally;  beneath  is  a thicker  coat,  cviilently  composed 
of  cellular  substance,  in  which  no  muscular  fibres  have  yet  been  demon- 
stratively traced,  but  in  which  they  may  be  well  conceived  to  exist,  and  in 
which,  doubtless,  they  do  exist,  in  older  to  enable  the  gall-bladder  to 
contract  and  expel  its  contents.  The  inner  coat  is  a very  singular  one.  It 
has  not  precisely  the  honeycomb  cells  of  the  reticulutn  iti  miniature,  but 
it  is  divided  into  iiunierous  cells  of  very  irregular  and  ditferent  shapes, 
in  the  ba.se  of  which,  os  in  the  cells  of  the  reticulum,  are  minute  follicular 
glands  that  secrete  a mucous  fluid  to  defend  the  internal  surface  of  the 
gall-bladder  from  the  acrimony  of  the  bile  which  it  contains. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVEB. 

Cattle,  and  especially  those  that  are  stall-fed,  are  far  more  subject  than 
the  horse  to  inflammation  of  the  liver.  This  appears  ev  idently  enough  on 
examination  after  death,  but  the  symptoms  during  life  are  exceedingly 
obscure,  and  nut  to  be  depended  upon.  An  almost  invariable  one,  bow- 
ever,  is  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  skin  ; hut  this  accompanies,  or  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  obstruction  of  the  biliary  duct,  and  |vossibly  exists 
without  the  slightest  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  there  is  scarcely  any  acute  disease  to  which  cattle 
are  subject  in  which  the  liver  does  not  sympathise. 

We  shall  have  reason  to  suppose,  by-and-by,  that  the  bile  ]>erforms  an 
important  part  in  the  process  of  digestion.  It  is  secreted  in  great  abun- 
dance ill  a healthy  state  of  the  animal,  and  that  secretion  is  very  much 
iiKTcased  tinder  almost  every  intestinal  disease,  on  account  of  the  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  liver  and  the  other  organs  of  digestion.  The  feed- 
ing too  much  on  oil  cake  will  produce  in  most  cattle  a yellowness  of  the 
skiu  during  life,  and  a yellow  tinge  of  the  fat  and  the  ciivelopes  of  the 
muscles  alter  death 
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In  addition  to  the  common  symptoms  of  fever,  (quickness  of  the  pulse, 
heaving,  drjness  of  the  muzzle,  heat  ot  the  motiih  and  root  of  the  horn, 
listless  or  suspended  rumination,)  those  that  would  lead  to  tlie  suspicion 
of  inflammution  of  the  liver  would  be,  lying  continually  on  the  right  side, 
slight  spasms  on  that  side,  or  wavy  motions  of  the  skin  ever  the  region  of 
the  liver, — a general  fulness  of  the  belly,  but  most  referrible  to  the  right 
side,  and  the  expression  of  considerable  pain  when  pressure  is  made  on 
that  side.  Occasionally,  the  animal  looks  round  on  this  part,  and  endea- 
vours to  rest  his  muzzle  upon  it  There  is  usually  some  degree  of  consti- 
pation ; the  beast  does  not  urine  so  often  or  so  abundantly  as  in  health, 
and  the  urine  is  yellow  or  brown,  or,  in  a few  cases,  bloody. 

The  proper  remedies  are  bleeding,  physic,  blisters  on  the  right  side,  and 
restricted  diet,  from  which  everything  of  a stimulating  kind  is  carefully 
withdrawn.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  itiis  complaint  are  blows,  over- 
driving, the  use  of  too  stimulating  food,  and  the  sudden  repulsion  of  some 
cutaneous  disease. 

Jnflan»n>ation  of  the  liver  sometimes  takes  on  a chronic  form.  Perhaps 
it  never  assumed  any  great  degree  of  intensity,  or  the  intense  inflamma- 
tion was  palliated,  but  not  removed;  and  tins  state  may  exist  hir  some 
months,  or  years,  not  cliaracterised  by  any  decided  symptom,  and  but  little 
interleriiig  with  health,  'i  hen  commences  induration,  or  bardeiiiug  of  a 
portion  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  accompanied  by  tuber- 
cles, vomicse,  liydatids,  and  the  existence  of  the  fluke-worm  in  the  ducts. 

A cow  came  up  from  the  west  to  Smithfle  d market,  in  the  year  1832. 
She  wa.s  in  tolerable  condition,  yet  not  in  such  a state  as  to  afl'orcl  a chance  of 
her  being  bought  by  any  respectable  butcher ; she  was,  tliereiore,  set  apart 
for  the  sausage- makers,  and  to  them  she  was  sold.  She  walked  pretty 
welt  with  ilie  other  cattle,  and  had  no  indication  oi  disease,  except  enlarge- 
ment of  the  belly,  yellow  iu*.ss  of  the  skin,  and  her  not  carrying  so  much 
flesh  as  the  rest.  On  exariiinatiun  after  death,  the  liver  W'cighed  no  less 
than  137II)S.,  and  measured,  from  one  1ol>e  to  another,  more  than  a yard 
and  a quarter.  '1  here  was  little  o(  the  common  appearance  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  it  was  evident  that  there  were  miiiierous  hydatids:  in  fact,  they 
occupied  the  larger  part  of  the  organ,  and  had  hollowed  it  into  various 
cavities  ofgiealer  or  smaller  size.  One  cavity,  nearly  thirty  inches  iu  circum- 
ference, presented  when  opened  the  appeaiance  of  a honeycomb,  all  the 
cells  of  whici),  and  the  whole  of  the  excavation,  were  filled  with  hydatids, 
from  the  size  of  a sparrow’s  egg  to  that  ofa  swan  : there  were  nearly 
300  of  them.  Some  evsts  were  filied  with  blood,  and  others  with 
matter  ofa  fibrous  character,  and  others  had  large  fibrous  cords  extending 
from  side  to  side.  A fewr  portions  presented  nearly  the  character  of 
healthy  liver,  but,  in  general,  where  there  were  no  hydatids,  the  substance 
rcsemble<l  a deposit  of  matter  that  liad  gradually  hardened  into  cartilaginous 
cells,  and  the  centre  of  the  liver  was  perfectly  fibro-carlilaginons,  without 
any  trace  of  its  original  structure.  This  disease  had  probably  existed 
during  a long  peiiod,  and  hud  only  interfered  with  health  by  preventing 
her  attaining  the  usual  contliiion  of  fatted  cattle. 

Mr.  Goodworth,  of  Howden,  relates  another  case  of  the  existence  of 
disease  of  the  liver,  apparently  ftir  a considerable  period,  and  not  interfering 
with  health.  He  says,  that  " a cow,  the  pro))erty  of  a neighbour,  had 
calved,  and  done  well.  She  was  milked  twice  a day,  and  appeared  in  good 
health  for  six  weeks,  when  the  maid  going  to  milk  her  in  llie  morning 
found  her  very  uneasy,  and  evidently  ill.  The  cow  was  bled,  and  a mes- 
senger was  sent  to  a drucrgisl  for  medicine ; but  although  he  was  absent 
only  a few  minutes,  the  cow  was  dead  on  his  return.  On  opening  the 
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body,  all  Ihe  abdominal  viscera  were  found  in  perfect  health,  except  the 
liver,  the  right  lobe  of  which  was  much  enlarged  ; and  on  an  incision  being 
made  into  it,  a quart  of  matter  of  the  consistence  and  colour  of  cream 
escaped.'* 

The  difficulty  of  detecting  this  chronic  inflammation  during  the  life  of 
the  animal  throws  much  obscurity  on  the  mode  of  treating  it.  Perma- 
nent yellowness  of  the  skin — a constant,  but  not  violent  cough — and  the 
want  of,  or  the  slowness  in  acquiring,  condition  beyond  a certain  degree, 
would  be  the  symptoms  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  The  treatment  should 
consist  of  the  frequent  exhibition  of  gentle  purgatives,  with  a more  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  the  aromatic  (six  ounces  of  Epsom  salts,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  ginger),  and  the  fwtd  should  be  green,  succulent,  and  us  little  stiinu- 
latitig  as  possible.  Mercury,  to  which  recourse  is  usually  had  when  a 
similar  complaint  is  stispecled  to  exist  in  the  huniati  stibject,  would  be 
worse  than  Ihrowti  away  upon  cattle.  In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  it 
is  used  for  the  diseases  of  cattle,  it  produces  decided  injurious  eflect. 

ll.C.UORRIIAOE  PB05I  TIIF,  LIVER. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  when  these  animals  are  turned  on  the 
fresh  grass  in  the  spring  or  the  fog  in  autumn  they  are  stibject  to  various 
plethoric  or  inflammatory  complaints.  The  ravages  of  apoplexy  and  in- 
flammatory fever  at  these  times  have  been  described.  An  undue  quantity 
of  blood  rapidly  formed  oppresses  Ihe  whole  system,  and,  from  some  cause  of 
deteriniuation  to  it,  a particular  organ  or  part  becomes  violenllv  congested 
or  inflamed,  and  the  animal  is  destroyed.  The  liver  occasionally  sutlers  in 
this  way. 

A ca-e  will  illustrate  this.  It  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Tail,  of 
Portsoy,  lie  was  requested  to  see  a heilier,  two  years  old,  that  on  Ihe 
previous  night  hail  been  ob-icrved  to  be  unwell.  1 he  pulse  was  80,  nearly 
imperceptible  at  Ihe  jaw;  the  exuemilies  were  cold,  and  riiminatioii  was 
siispeuded.  T'here  was  much  trembling  of  the  hind  quarters.  An  ailenipt 
was  made  to  bleed  her,  but  ere  the  tilood  cotiltl  How,  she  fell  and  ex- 
pired. On  opening  the  belly,  the  cavity  was  fotitid  to  cotitaiii  nearly  six 
gallons  of  blood,  which  had  escaped  from  a rupture,  two  inches  in  length, 
in  one  of  Ihe  lobes  of  the  livert. 

It  would  have  lieen  more  satisfactory  if  fuller  particulars  of  Ihe  previous 
symptoms  of  the  disease  and  of  the  appearance  of  the  other  viscera  hud 
beeti  given,  but  the  experience  of  almost  every  practitioner  will  supply  the 
drticieiicy.  Certain  lieasts  have  died  td'some  obscure  disease;  it  has  been 
rapid  in  its  progress,  and  not  characterized  by  any  symptoms  of  great  in- 
flammation, or  Ihe  iiiflummalory  symptoms,  if  such  had  appeared,  have 
subsided,  and  those  of  evident  and  extreme  exhaustion  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  pulse  has  beeti  feeble,  or  almost  itidistinct — the  mouth 
has  been  cold — the  membranes  of  Ihe  motith  anil  nose  pale.  The  breath- 
ing has  been  accelerated,  and  the  weakness  extreme.  After  death,  the 
substance  of  the  liver  has  been  found  softeiied ; it  has  broken  on  the 
slightest  handling:  it  may  be  washed  away,  and  the  various  vessels  which 
permeate  it  exposed  ; the  peritoneal  covering  has  been  looseneil — elevated 
from  the  liver, — ami  the  interval  has  been  occupied  by  a clot  of  blood  ; anti 
from  some  rupture  in  ih  s covering,  which  has  partaken  of  the  softening 
of  the  viscus  itself,  a quantity  of  blood  has  been  poured  out ; or  it  has 
oozed  through  the  covering,  and  partially  or  almost  entirely  filled  Ihe 
cavity  of  Ihe  abdomen. 

• The  " Veterinarian,”  June,  1831,  p.  307. 
t Ibid.  March,  1834,  p.  147. 
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In  such  a case,  the  resources  of  medical  art  would  be  powerless  ; but 
every  instance  of  htemorrhage  from  the  liver  should  be  regarded  as  a 
warning  against  the  adoption  of  too  forcing  a system  of  fattening,  espe- 
cially ill  young  beasts,  and  in  the  spring  or  fall  of  the  year. 

JAUNDICE,  oa  THE  YELLOWS. 

There  are  few  diseases  to  which  cattle  are  so  frequently  subject,  or 
which  are  so  difficult  to  treat,  as  jaundice,  coinnionly  known  by  the  appro- 
priate name  of  the  yeltoms.  It  is  characterised  by  a yellow  colour  of  the 
eyes,  the  skin  generally,  and  the  urine.  Its  appearance  is  sometimes 
sudden,  at  other  times  the  yellow  tint  gradually  appears  and  deepens.  In 
some  cases  it  seems  to  be  altended,  for  a wtiile,  by  little  pain  or  incon- 
venience, or  impuirnient  of  condition  ; in  others,  its  commencement  is  an- 
nounced by  an  evident  .state  of  goncial  irritation  and  fever,  and  particu- 
larly by  quickness  and  hardness  of  pulse,  heaving  of  the  Hanks,  excessive 
thirst,  and  the  snspcnsioii  of  rumination  ; to  these  rapidly  succeed  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appetite,  strength,  and  condition.  The  animals 
can  scarcely  lie  induced  to  move,  or  they  separate  themselves  from 
the  herd,  and  retiring  to  the  hedge,  either  slowly  pace  along  the  side  of 
it,  or  .stand,  hour  after  hour,  listless. and  half  unconscious.  Not  only  the 
skin,  but  the  very  hair,  gradually  becomes  yellow;  a scaly  eruption 
appears,  attended  by  extreme  itching,  and  sometimes  degenerating  into 
the  worst  s|>ecies  of  mange.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  bad  mange 
appears  among  cattle  without  being  accompanied  by  a yellow  skin ; and 
the  cutaneous  eruption  was  probably  caused  by  the  presence  and  constant 
excretion  of  bile  irritating  the  exhulent  vessels  of  the  skin.  A state  of 
costiveness  usually  accompanies  the  yellow  skin,  at  least  in  the  early 
period  of  the  disease,  althoiigh  diarrhoia,  which  no  astrinirents  will  subdue, 
may  afterwards  appear,  and,  in  fact,  will  generally  wind  up  the  alFair,  end 
carry  the  patient  olf.  Jaundice  cannot  long  exist  without  lieing  accom- 
panied by  general  impairment  of  health,  and  lo.ss  of  condition.  Cows 
are  particularly  subject  to  it  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  milk  soon  shares 
in  the  yellowness  of  the  other  secretions,  and  occasionally  acquires  an 
unpleasant  and  bitter  taste. 

The  usual  cause  of  jaundice  is  obstruction  of  the  passage  of  the  bile 
from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  duodenum.  This  obstruction  is  effected  in 
various  ways;  but  most  frequently  by  biliary  concretions  or  calculi.  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  a certain  portion  of  the 
water  which  it  contains  is  removed  by  the  process  of  absorption  ; the  resi- 
due becomes  proportionably  thickened,  and  the  most  solid  parts  are  either 
precipitated,  or  form  themselves  into  hard  ma.sses.  Biliary  calculi  arc  not 
unfrequently  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  cattle,  of  varying  size,  from  that 
of  a pin’s  head  to  a large  walnut.  Their  form  indicates  that  they 
were  composed  by  some  process  of  crystallization  ; they  are  round,  with 
concentric  circles,  or  conical,  or  assuming  in  a rude  way  the  form  of  a 
cube,  or  a |ientagon,  or  hexagon.  There  is  usually  some  central  portion 
of  harder  bile  round  which  the  rest  is  collected.  They  are  of  less 
specitic  gravity  than  the  bile,  and  even  than  water,  and  are  found  swim- 
ming in  the  gall-bladder.  They  are  composed  of  the  yellow  matter  of 
the  bile,  with  a portion  of  mucus  holding  it  together ; and  this  colouring 
matter  is  valued  by  the  painter  on  account  of  its  peculiar  and  almost 
unrivalled  permanence.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  it 
readily  diffuses  itself  in  a solution  of  potash. 

So  tar  as  can  be  observed,  tbe  presence  of  these  calculi  in  the  gall-bladder 
docs  not  inconvenience  the  animal,  or  interfere  with  health,  Ibr  they  are 
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found  in  (he  greater  number  of  oxen  that  are  brought  to  the  metropolitan 
slaughter-houses.  At  all  events,  there  are  no  recognised  symptoms  by 
which  their  presence  can  be  delected,  or  even  suspected.  In  some  cases 
the  writer  of  this  work  has  detected  more  than  a hundred  small  calculi  in 
the  bladder  of  one  ox*. 

Sometimes,  however,  they  enter  the  duct  (the  cystic)  which  convevs 
the  bile  to  the  intestines.  They  are  likely  to  do  this  on  account  of  their 
swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  which  the  bladder  contains.  The 
cystic  duct  is  large  at  its  union  with  the  bladder  ; it  is  a cnnliniialion  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder;  and  the  gall-stone  may  be  easily  pressed  into  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lube  : but  it  has  scarcely  entered  it  before  its  passage  is 
obstriicleil  by  the  folds  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  duct.  These  assume  a 
semilunar  form,  with  the  edges  projecting  towards  the  bladder,  and  they 
act  as  partial  valves,  retarding  the  progress  of  the  bile,  so  that  it  may 
not  be  all  pressed  out  at  once,  but  gradually  escape  as  the  process  of 
digestion  may  require. 

The  gall-stone  being  thus  impacted,  violent  spasmodic  action  lakes 
place  in  the  muscles  of  the  duct,  occasioned  by  the  irritation  of  its  conti- 
nued pressure.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  although  the  muscles  of 
these  ducts  act  with  some  power,  the  obatrticlion  is  usually,  with  no 
great  difflculty,  overcome.  The  duct  distends ; as  it  distends,  these 
valvular  folds  lie  closer  to  the  sides,  and  no  longer  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  calculus,  which  is  pressed  on  until  it  reaches  the  common  duct.  The 
calibre  of  this  tube  is  larger,  and,  unless  the  calculus  is  of  considerable 
bulk,  no  farther  difficulty  occurs  until  it  reaches  the  opening  into  the  duo- 
denum, which  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  a muscular  prominence, 
acting  as  a valve,  and  preventing  the  passage  of  all  matters  whether  fluid  or 
solid  from  the  intestine  into  the  ducts,  a new  difficulty  is  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  the  gall-stones,  and  there  is  some  return  of  pain,  ami  in  a few 
cases  the  pain  is  evidently  more  intense  than  in  the  early  stage.  At 
length  this  sphincter  muscle  of  the  duodenum  dilutes  ; the  cidculus  enters 
the  intestinal  canal  ; the  pain  ceases,  and  the  natural  colour  of  the  skin 
returns.  In  this  species  of  jaundice,  we  have,  in'  addition  to  the  yellow 
skin,  the  heaving  of  the  flunks,  the  hard  (oncentratrd  pulse,  the  diminished 
appetite,  the  insatiable  thirst  and  the  other  symptoms  of  fever.  Then,  too, 
we  have  the  alternate  coldness  and  heat  of  the  ears,  the  roughness  of  the 
coat,  the  urine  becoming  first  of  a transparent  yellow,  and  then  opaque 
red,  saffron-coloured,  or  brown,  and  the  sediment  brown.  The  bowels 
are  constipated,  the  feeces  seldom  evacuated,  and,  when  appearing,  are 
hard  and  black. 

Bleeding  is  now  clearly  indicateil,  and  that  until  the  animal  becomes 
faint.  During  this  partial  sympathy,  the  muscles  of  the  duct  may  cease 
their  spasmodic  constriction,  and  the  calcidus  may  pass  on.  To  this  should 
be  added  powerful  purgation,  consisting  of  doses  ot  a pound  and  a half  each  of 
Epsom  salts,  or  of  a pound  of  the  sails,  with  1 0 grains  of  the  Croton  Tiglii ; 
the  medicine  being  repealed  once  in  six  hours,  until  purging  is  produced. 
Mashes  should  be  given  to  ha.sten  and  iiicrea.se  the  action  of  the  physic, 
and  the  beast  should,  if  possible,  be  turned  out  to  grass  during  the  dav, 
and  taken  up  at  night.  Opium  or  digitalis,  and  particularly  the  latter,  may 
be  given,  in  dozes  of  half  a drachm  of  either,  with  a view  to  allay  the 
violent  constriction  of  the  duct.  From  the  knowledge  that  biliary  cun- 

* **  The  number  of  calculi  sometimes  coiitoined  in  the  gall-bladder  is  almost  incre- 
dible. Morgagni  took  dtidti  out  of  this  reservoir  belonging  to  a human  being  ; and  in 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  at  Glasgow,  JOtlO  are  preserved,  which  are  stated  to  hav'e 
bean  extracted  from  oue  gall-hladder.” — Cycfo/xedia  of  PradiaU  MttUeme,  article 
Jaimdioe, 
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cretions  dissolve  in  a solution  of  potash,  considerable  quantities  of  nitrate 
and  acetate  of  putash  have  been  ^iven,  but  with  doubtful  succe>s.  Ether, 
hydrochlorate  of  annnouia,  potash,  and  soda,  have  also  been  fruitlessly 
administered  for  the  same  purpose. 

Another  mechanical  cause  of  jaundice  may  be  the  obstruction  formed  by  the 
fa^tciola  or  Jlukc-worm.  This  singular  parasite,  resembling  in  ft)rm  a little 
sole,  and  of  the  nattirul  history  of  which,  or  of  the  changes  that  it  has 
undergone,  or  may  undergo,  nothing  is  known,  is  found  in  great  quantities 
in  the  livers  of  rotted  sheep  and  deer,  and,  next  to  them,  in  (he  livers  of 
cattle,  and  especially  of  those  that  are  bred  in  low  and  marshy  situations. 
They  accompany  almost  every  chronic  disease  of  the  liver,  and  ollen  exist 
in  the  hcaliliy  animal.  They  inhabii  the  ducts  into  which  ihe  bile  is 
poured  from  ihe  smaller  vessels  of  the  liver — they  are  swimming  in  the 
bile,  and  said  to  be  generally  found  working  their  way  against  the  course 
of  that  fluid. 

There  is  no  case  on  record  in  which  it  has  been  proved  by  examination 
after  <tea(h  that  the  fluke>worm  has  mechanically  obstructed  the  ))assage 
of  the  bile,  and  tlius  caused  both  the  yellowness  and  the  spasm,  yet  it  can 
easily  he  imagined  that  this  will  sometimes  occur.  There  are  no  peculiar 
symptoms  to  indicate  the  existence  of  these  worms,  for  they  have  never 
been  voided  from  the  mnuih  or  the  anus  : — to  the  first,  there  would  be  a 
mechanical  impediment  from  the  construction  of  both  the  lower  and  upper 
orifices  of  the  stomach ; and  the  digestive  process  going  ou  through  the 
whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  would  render  the  latter  improbable,  if  not  im- 
possible. Their  presence  could  only  be  guessed  at  from  tiie  nature  of  the 
pasture,  or  from  their  having  been  found  in  other  beasts  of  the  same 
herd. 

The  same  means  would  be  adopted  as  in  supposed  obstruction  by  a cal- 
culus, but  with  this  probable  ditference,  that  the  obstruction  would  be  more 
easily  and  quickly  removed. 

Ol  the  Ollier  species  of  jaundiep  in  which  the  attack  is  more  gradual,  and 
apparently  iincomiecied  with  pain,  and  in  which  the  symptoms  are  weak- 
ness, listlessness,  mdeniatous  .swellings,  high-coloured  urine,  hardeue<l  ex- 
crement, declining  condition,  ami  occasional  death,  unutoinical  observation 
has  discovered  various  cmists.  The  state  of  the  liver  itself  will  some* 
times  account  for  every  symptom.  Jl  may  labour  under  chronic  iuMamma- 
tion,  w ithout  disorgamzalioM,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  will  he  consideruhly 
increased,  and  produced  more  rapidly  than  the  ducts  can  carry  it  olf,  or 
than  it  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  process  of  digestion,  and  it  will  lurk  in  the 
intestines,  and  be  taken  up  hy  the  absorbents  and  carried  into  the  circula- 
tion. At  other  times  the  diseased  stale  of  the  liver  prevents  the  escape  of 
the  bile,  whether  in  its  natural  or  even  diminished  quantity  ; thus,  general 
enlargement  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  will  press  upon  and  partially 
close  the  biliary  duct.s — tubercles,  or  other  tumours  in  the  liver,  will  effect 
the  same  thing.  Inflammation  may  exist  in  the  ducts  themselves. 
They  may  become  thickened  or  ulcerated,  and  thus  cease  to  give 
passage  to  the  bile,  which  will  then  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of  (he 
liver,  or  mechanically  forced  back  upon  the  vessels  w'heiice  it  was  secreted. 
These  are  occasional  causes  of  Jmmdice ; and  when  they  exist,  it  will 
not  l>e  wondered  at  that  the  complaint  is  obstinate,  and  too  often  fatal. 

Sometimes  the  source  of  the  evil  may  exist  in  the  duodenum.  It  may 
be  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  or  thickened,  and  so  the  opening  from  the  biliary 
duct  into  the  intestine  may  be  closed:  or  the  mucus  which  maybe  se- 
creted in  the  duodenum  may  be  too  abundant,  or  of  too  viscid  a character, 
and  thus  also  the  orifice  may  he  mechanically  obstructed. 

What  symptom  will  indicate  to  the  practitioner  which  of  these  morbid 
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states  of  the  lirer,  or  its  ducts,  or  if  the  first  intestine,  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease?  nr  if  it  did,  what  means  could  he  adopt  in  such  a case  with  the 
hope  of  ultimate  success  ? The  treatment  of  confirmed  jaundice  is  a 
thankless  and  disheartening  business.  The  practitioner,  however,  must 
look  carefully  and  anxiously  to  the  symptoms,  and  be  guided  by  them. 
There  is  no  general  rule  to  direct  him  here.  If  there  is  evident  fever,  he 
must  bleed,  and  reg^dale  his  abstraction  of  blood  by  the  apparent  degree 
of  fever.  In  every  case  but  that  of  diarrhuea,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
that,  he  must  administer  purgatives, — in  large  doses  when  fever  is  present, 
or  in  somewhat  smaller  quantities,  but  more  frequently  repeated,  when 
constipation  is  observed ; and  in  doses  still  smaller,  but  yet  sufficient  to 
excite  a moderate  and  yet  continued  purgative  action,  when  neither  fever 
nor  constipation  exists.  Considering,  however,  the  natural  temperament 
of  cattle,  the  purgative  should  be  accompanied  by  a more  than  usual 
quantity  of  the  aromatic,  unless  the  degree  of  fever  should  plainly  forbid 
iL  There  are  few  things  respecting  which  veterinary  praetitioAers  differ 
more  than  the  kind  of  purgative  that  should’  be  administered  in  this  ease. 
Some,  who  are  usually  partial  to  the  Epsom  or  Glauber's  salts,  here  prefer 
the  aloes.  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Bristol,  in_a  letter  with  which  he  favour^  the 
writer  of  this  treatise,  says,  that  “jaundice  is  soon  checked  at  the  begin* 
ning,  by  administering  Barbadoes  aloes,  Castile  soap,  and  Venice  turpen* 
tine Mr.  Baker,  of  Rcigate,  as  easily  effects  a cure  by  the  adminh- 
atration  of  Epsom  or  Glauber’s  salts  in  doses  according  to  the  size  of  the 
beast ; while  the  author  of  “ the  Survey  of  Somersetshire"  gives  us  a 
remedy  for  yellows,  which  seldom  or  never  fails ; “ flower  of  mustard, 
mixed  with  any  liquid,  and  in  doses  of  two  ounces,  repeated  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,*” 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  a matter  of  indifference  what  purgative  is 
administered.  The  Epsom  salts  here,  as  in  other  cases,  is  the  safest,  the 
most  to  be  depended  upon,  and  the  most  effective  ; but  the  secret  of  treat- 
ing jaundice,  not  with  the^almost  invariable  success  of  which  some  speak, 
but  with  the  best  prospect  of  doing  good,  is  by  the  repetition  of  mild  pur- 
gatives, accompanied,  and  their  power  iucreas^,  and  the  digestive  powers, 
of  the  animal  roused,  and  his  strength  supported,  by  the  addition 
roatics  and  stomachics  in  such  doses  as  the  slight  degree,  or  the  absMK^of 
fever  may  indicate.  The  writer  of  this  article  certainly  cannot  confirm  by 
his  testimony  the  opinion  of  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  complaint 
may  be  removed  : he  has  not  only  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  common 
affections  of  the  liver,  but  one  of  the  most  nntractable  and  fatal ; and  this 
from  the  insidious  manner  in  which  it  proceeds  until  it  has  fixed  itself  on 
the  constitution  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to  remove  it.  The  following 

* Some  bolt  8os.  of  saffron  in  a quart  of  milk,  and  esteem  it  to  be  a narer-failing 
cure  of  jaundice.  The  drink  will  certainly  be  expensive,  bnt  what  good  effect  can  tm 
produced  l>y  the  employment  of  this  inert  yellow  drug  for  the  cure  of  the  yellow  dis- 
ease yet  remains  to  be  proved.  Every  one  who  is  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted 
with  cattle  medicine  would  pronounce  such  a decoction  to  be  altogether  ineffective. 
It  was  this  superstitions  notion  of  getting  rid  of  one  yellow  by  the  application  of  an^ 
other,  that  gradually  made  the  powerless  and  useless  turmeric  an  indisjtensable  ingre- 
dient in  cattle  medicine,  since  jeandioe  is  more  or  less  mixed  np  with  the  various 
diseases  to  which  cattle  are  subject. 

The  nse  of  saffron,  however,  is  of  no  recent  dale  in  horse  as  well  ss  cattle  practice.. 
The  following  recipo  it  extracted  frem  the  Harleien  MSS.  No.  SI07,  as  arranged  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum. 

“ Take  three  pennyworth  of  English  saffron,  two  pennyworth  of  treacle,  one  penny- 
wortli  of  selhtd  oyle,  three  of  sngar  candy,  two  of  tnrmericke,  and  a quarto  of  milke. 
Seethe  ell  this  toother,  and  thou  let  it  stand  until  it  is  cool,  and  give  it  to  the  horse 
fatting,  and  ride  him  a little  upon  it,  and  set  him  np  warm,  but  he  must  be  blooded 
ffist ; and  three  bowers  afterwerde  give  him  a mash,’’ 
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short  directions  comprise  all  that  can  be  'done subdue  the'inflammation 
or  fever  by  bleedinjr  and  physic ; — keep  the  bowels  afterwards  under  the 
mild  but  evident  influence  of  purgative  medicine  ; — add  aromatics  and 
stomachics  to  the  medicine  almost  from  the  beginning;  to  these,  if  the 
strength  and  condition  of  the  animal  should  appear  to  be  wasting,  add 
tonics — the  gentian  root  will  stand  at  the  head  of  them  ; — and  lastly, 
when  the  disease  has  been  apparently  subdued,  a few  tonic  drinks  will 
restore  the  appetite,  prepare  for  the  regaining  of  condition,  and  re-establish 
the  secretion  of  milk. 

THE  PANCREAS. 

This  is  a long,  irregularly  formed,  flattened  gland,  considerably  smaller 
in  cattle  than  in  the  horse,  and  confined  in  them  to  the  left  side  of  the  ab- 
domen, in  the  neighbourhood  of,  but  not  adhering  to,  the  fourth  stomach, 
and  mostly  connected  with  the  duodenum  and  colon,  by  mesenteric  attach- 
ments. It  is  of  a pale  red  colour,  and  evidently  composed  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  small  glands  resembling  salivary  ones  ; each  of  them  is  a 
secreting  gland,  and  a duct  proceeds  from  each  ; — these  unite  and  form 
one  common  canal,  which  takes  its  course  towards  the  duodenum,  unites 
itself  with  the  biliary  duct,  already  described,  and  enters  with  it  into  the 
duodenum,  as  represented  at  h,  in  the  cut  in  p.  426.  The  nature  of  the 
fluid  thus  conveyed  will  be  presently  considered. 

This  gland  appears  to  be  subject  to  very  few  diseases,  and  the  symptoms 
of  the.se  diseases  are,  in  the  present  state  of  the  knowledge  of  the  patho- 
logy  of  cattle,  very  imperfectly  known.  In  a few  instances,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pancreas  has  been  found  alter  death ; (in  one  case,  this 
conglomerate  gland  was  more  than  treble  its  natural  size ;)  at  other  times, 
there  have  been  inflammation,  tubercles,  a schirrous  induration,  and  con- 
siderable abscess  ; but  there  were  no  previous  symptoms  to  lead  to  the  sus- 
picion that  this  gland  was  the  principal  seat  of  disease,  and  there  were 
other  morbid  appearances  in  the  stomachs  or  intestines,  to  indicate 
siiflicient  cause  of  death  without  reference  to  the  state  of  the  pancreas. 
This  is  a subject  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  on  which  no  one  has  yet  ventured  to  write*. 

W^are  now  prepared  to  follow  the  passage  of  the  food  from  the  fourth 
stomach  into  the  intestinal  canal.  ^ 

CHAPTER  Xril. 

THE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

Ip  the  render  will  refer  to  the  cut  of  the  Intestines  of  the  Horse,  in 
page  202  of  the  Treatise  on  that  animal  in  the  Farmer’s  Series,  he  will 
perceive  a considerable  difference  in  their  appearance  and  structure  in  the 
horse  and  in  cattle.  There  is  in  cattle  comparatively  little  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  size  which  is  seen  in  the  intestines  of  the  horse.  The  colon 
and  the  ciecum,  although  larger  than  the  small  intestines  in  cattle,  are 
diminutive  compared  with  those  viscera  in  the  horse.  The  reason  of  this  is 

* As  some  guide  to  the  researches  of  the  veterinarian,  the  following  extract  from 
Dr.  Abercrombie's  valuable  '*  Pathological  and  Practical  Researches"  is  introduced. 

**  Many  cases  are  on  record  of  chronic  disease  of  the  pancreas,  exhibiting  mnrJi 
diversity  of  symptoms,  and  nearly  in  the  following  proportion : — Of  twenty-seven  casea 
which  I find  mentioned  by  various  writers,  six  were  fatai  with  gradual  wasting  and 
^)'*Pyptlr  syrnptoms,  and  without  any  urgent  symptoms.  In  eight,  there  were  frequent 
votnitings,  with  more  or  less  pain  in  the  epigastric  region;  and  thirteen  were  fatal,  with 
-]ong<ontinued  pain  without  vomiting : in  some  of  these,  the  pain  extended  to  the 
back,  and  in  others,  it  was  much  increased  by  taking  food.  In  several  there  were 
dmpucal  syrnptoma,  and  in  three  or  four  there  was  jaundice  from  the  tumour  com- 
pressing the  biliary  ducts,  la  the  morbid  appearances  also  there  was  great  variety." 
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siiSiciently  evident.  The  enurmons  development  of  the  rumen,  occupy- 
ing nearly  three-fourths  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  leaves  no  room  for  an 
intestine  so  bulky  as  the  cscum  of  the  horse:  the  bowels  are  therefore 
diminished  in  si/e,  in  order  that  they  maybe  more  readily  packed  wherever 
room  can  be  found  for  them. 

The  larger  intestines,  particularly  the  colon  and  the  ctecum,  have  not 
the  cellated  structure  in  cattle,  which  the  slightest  inspection  of  their  ex- 
ternal covering  shews  that  they  possess  in  the  horse  ; and,  consequently, 
the  food  will  pass  through  them  with  considerably  greater  rapidity.  Lest 
this,  however,  should  prevent  the  abstraction  of  all  the  nutriment  which 
it  contains,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  destiny  of  cattle, — the  furnishing 
of  the  human  being  with  food  while  they  are  living  and  after  they  are 
dead, — the  intestinal  canal  is  greatly  prolonged.  The  intestines  of  the 
horse  are  ten  times  as  long  ns  the  body  of  that  animal  ; the  intestines  of 
the  ox  are  twenty-two  times  as  long  as  his  body. 

Each  intestine  shall  be  briefly  described. 


THE  DUODENUM. 

This,  as  will  be  observed  at  a,  p.  203,  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Horse,  is  of 
considerable  size  in  that  animal  compared  with  the  small  intestines ; but  it 
will  be  remarked  (g,  p.  426,  and 1.  in  this  cut)  that  the  duodenum  is, 
at  its  commencement  from  the  stomach,  iittie  larger  than  the  jejunum  and 
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ileum,  which  are  prolon^i^tions  from  it.  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  an 
exceedingly  small  one ; the  food  necessarily  passes  quickly  out  of  it,  and 
the  work  of  digestion,  so  far  as  the  stomach  is  concerned,  namely,  the  dis- 
solving of  the  food,  and  the  conversion  of  it  into  one  homogeneous  mass,  is 
imperfectly  performed  ; therefore  it  is  detained  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
duodenum  for  this  solution  to  be  completed,  or  as  much  so  as  the  nature  of 
the  food  will  admit,  before  the  true  function  of  this  intestine  commences.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  maceration  of  the  food  in  the  rumen,  the  double 
mastication,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  manyplus,  by  means  of  which  every 
fibrous  particle  is  seized  and  ground  down,  the  footl  is  nearly  dissolved 
before  it  enters  the  fourth  stomach;  it  is  easily  completed  there,  and  the 
duodenum  has  nothing  to  do  of  this  nature.  On  this  account,  the  duode- 
num of  the  horse  is  a capacious  one  ; it  is  a kind  of  second  stomach  : while 
the  duodenum  of  cattle  is  little  larger  than  the  small  intestines  which 
succeed  to  it. 

The  duodenum  and  all  the  intestines  have,  like  the  stomachs,  three 
coats.  The  outer  one  is  the  peritoneum,  or  the  membrane  by  which  all 
the  contents  of  the  belly  are  invested  ; by  which  also  they  arc  all  confined 
in  their  natural  situations,  and  by  the  smoothness  and  moisture  of 
which,  all  injurious  friction  and  concussion  arc  avoided.  The  second  is 
the  muscular  coat,  supplied  by  the  motor  organic  nerves,  and  by  means  of 
the  contraction  of  which  the  food  is  propelled  along  the  intestinal  canal 
in  the  process  of  healthy  digestion,  or  hastened  when  those  muscles  are 
made  to  contract  more  rapidly  and  violently  under  the  influence  of  irrita- 
tion, whether  refvrrible  to  disease  or  to  some  purgative  drug.  The  inner 
coat  is  a mucous  one,  thickly  studded  with  minute  glands,  which,  in  a 
state  of  health,  secrete  sufficient  mucous  fluid  to  lubricate  the  passage  ; 
and,  under  the  stimulus  of  a purgative,  throw  out  a fluid  increased  in 
quantity,  and  of  a more  aqueous  character,  and  in  which  the  contents  of 
the  intestines  are  softened  and  involved  and  carried  away. 

On  this  coat  likewise  openthe  mouths  of  innumerable  vessels — the  lac- 
teal absorbents — which  imbibe  or  take  up  the  nutritive  portion  of  the 
food.  These  vessels  ramify  across  the  mesentery,  and  convey  this  nutri- 
ment to  a common  duct  that  passes  along  it,  and  by  means  of  which  it 
is  carried  into  the  great  veins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  where  it 
is  mixed  with  the  venous  blood  returned  from  every  part.  By  the  power 
of  the  heart  it  is  propelled  through  the  lungs,  where  it  is  purified  and  vita- 
lized ; and  having  been  returned  to  this  organ  it  is  driven  through  other 
vessels  all  over  the  frame,  and  bestows  nutriment  and  life  on  every  part. 

The  food,  in  a state  of  perfect  solution,  and  under  the  name  of  chyme,  is 
forced  on  by  the  muscular  coat  of  the  fourth  stomach  into  the  duodenum, 
where  another  change  immediately  commences.  The  food  is  separated 
into  two  distinct  portions  or  principles — that  which  is  nutritive  or  capable 
of  being  imbibed  by  the  lacteals — awhile  fluid  called  chyle; — and  that 
which  is  either  innutritive,  or  which  they  reject,  and  which  is  propelled 
along  the  intestines  and  finally  evacuated. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  separation 
is  cflected.  The  chyme  that  has  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  the  gastric 
juice  may  contain  in  itself  a tendency  to  this  separation,  or  precipitation 
of  the  excrerneiititious  part ; or  this  may  be  eflecled  by  some  fluid  secreted 
from  the  mucous  coat  of  the  duodenum  ; or  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice 
may  be  tbe  main  agents  in  producing  the  change. 

Ten  or  twelve  inches  down  the  duodenum,  as  may  be  seen  at  A,  p.  426, 
two  ducts  penetrate  tbe  coats  of  that  intestine,  and  pour  into  it  the  fluid 
secreted  by  the  pancreas  and  liver.  It  would  seem  likely,  from  the  dis- 
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tance  from  the  siotnach  at  which  these  fluids  enter,  that  some  change 
had  already  taken  place  in  the  contents  of  the  duodenum,  which  was 
to  be  perfected  by  means  of  these  auxiliaries.  The  separation  or  pre- 
cipitation is  more  rapidly  and  effectually  made  ; while  the  bile  also  has 
some  stimulating;  effect  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  urging  the  exhalents 
and  the  absorbents,  and  the  muscles  of  the  inte.stincs,  to  stronger  and  more 
effectual  action  ; and  the  pancreatic  juice  may  dilute  the  biliary  secretion, 
and  shield  the  intestine  from  its  occasional  too  great  acrimony. 

While,  however,  the  bile  is  thus  acting  in  promoting  healthy  digestion, 
(and  no  animals  alford  more  frequent  illustration  of  the  connexion  between 
the  biliary  secretion  and  the  digestive  process  than  cattle  do,)  the  true 
notion  of  it  is,  perhaps,  that  it  is  an  excrementitious  substance,  containing 
properties  that  would  be  noxious  to  the  constitution,  but,  as  in  most  of  the 
contrivances  of  nature,  the  mode  of  its  evacuation  answers,  another  and 
a salutary  purpose*. 

The  length  of  the  duodenum  varies  according  to  the  fancy  of  different 
writers.  It  terminates  in  the  jejunnin,  but  there  is  no  assignable  point 
where  the  one  can  be  said  to  terminate  and  the  other  begin. 

THE  JEJUNU.M  \.ND  ILEUM. 

These  intestines,  together  with  the  duodenum,  the  csccum,  and  a por- 
tion of  the  colon,  will  be  seen  (in  the  cut  p.  467,  at  Jigs.  2 and  3)  to  be 
united  together  and  enfolded  in  one  common  expansion  of  the  mesentery. 
They  lie  on  the  right  .side  of  the  belly  occupying  the  flank,  and  resting 
upon  the  right  portion  of  the  rumen.  The  jejunum  and  the  ileum 
constitute  the  border  of  this  mesenteric  expansion,  and  are  disposed  in  the 
form  of  numerous  spiral  convolutions.  If  they  were  unfolded  the  length 
of  these  intestines  would,  in  an  ox  of  common  sixe,  amountjo  more 
than  lUO  feet.  This  length  of  small  intestine  is  designed  to  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  development  and  of  cancelli  in  the  larger  ones. 
T he  food  is  detained  by  the  length  of  the  passage,  and  also  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  convolutions.  They  may  be  considered  as  discharging 
the  function  of  the  cteciim  and  colon  in  the  horse,  atid  the  principal  absorp- 
tion of  chyle  takes  place  in  them.  • 

THE  C/ECUM 

Is  a very  different  viscus  from  that  which  bears  the  same  name  in  the 

* Tlic  gall  of  the  ox  is  applietl  to  various  uses ; it  was  formerly  used  medicinally,  as 
readily  comhining  with  the  hardened  wax  of  the  ear  and  contributing  to  its  easier  re- 
mova],  and  also  as  a mild  and  beneticial  external  stimulant  in  ca.ses  of  inflammation  of 
the  ear,  and  partirnlarly  those  of  a chnmic  character  and  connected  with  partial  deaf- 
ness. It  has  also  been  adopted  as  a stimulant  in  some  cases  of  ophthalmia,  and  old 
people  used  to  think  that  it  was  beneficial  in  difficult  menstruation,  and  also  in  difficult 
labour. 

In  commerce  its  value  is  of  a more  decided  character.  It  is  boiled  and  skimmed  ; 
one  ounce  of  alum  is  then  added  to  each  pint  of  the  gall ; to  another  pint  of  the  gall 
one  ounce  of  common  salt  is  added  ; the  liquids  are  phveed  in  separate  Irottles,  corked 
down,  and  kept  close  for  three  months  ; the  clear  portion  is  then  poured  off  from  each, 
and  the  contents  of  the  two  bottles  being  mixed  together,  a precipitation  or  coagrilum 
is  rapidly  formed,  leaving  a portion  of  the  liquid  above  clear  and  colourless.  This  is 
called  refined  ox-gall.  It  is  considered  by  some  to  possess  a cosmetic  quality  ; it  cer- 
tainly combines  with  the  greasy  matter  with  which  old  paintings  may  be  stained,  and 
also  with  that  which  may  have  been  mixed  with  various  colours ; it  gives  a coating 
to  ivory,  and  even  to  tracing  paper  and  to  satin,  which  enables  the  artist  to  paint 
with  water  colours  upon  them,  and  to  lay  successive  coats  of  colours  when  drawing, 
and  to  fix  chalk  and  pencil  drawings  so  that  they  may  be  tinted.  An  extract  of  ox-gait 
has  also  been  used  instead  of  soap,  more  readily  and  effectually  to  clean  greasy  cJotbs.-- 
Cirojr  and  Htnmc’t  Supplemrntt  to  tkt  Fharmaoopaia. 
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horse.  It  describes  a considerable  arch,  (see  Fig;.  4.  p.  467)  the  superior 
extremity  of  which  is  hxcd  to  the  portion  of  mesentery  common  to  it  and 
the  smalt  intestines,  while  the  inferior  portion  floats  loose  in  the  abdomen, 
and  is  prolojigrcd  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  where  it  has  a rounded  termination. 
The  portion  of  food  that  can  enter  into  it  is  smaller  than  in  the  horse,  and 
cannot  be  detained  long;  there,  because  there  are  no  longitudinal  bands 
to  pucker  the  intestine  into  numerous  and  deep  cells;  but  the  contents  of 
the  ctcciim  have  the  same  character  of  being  more  fluid  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  length  of  the  caecum  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  horse,  seldom  exceeding  a yard. 

THE  COLON. 

This  intestine  is  evidently  divisible  into  two  parts  (sec  Fig.  5.  p.  467)  ; 
the  one  smaller  than  the  ccecuin  is  supported  by  the  common  mesentery,  the 
other  floats  loose  in  the  belly,  and  forms  part  of  the  second  mass  of  intes- 
tines. It  has  somewhat  the  same  convolutions  as  in  the  horse,  but  is 
destitute  of  its  muscular  bands.  It  is  also  less  than  the  ctecuin,  but,  com- 
bined with  the  next  and  the  last  intestine,  the  rectum,  it  measures  more 
than  thirty-three  feet,  being  almost  double  the  length  of  those  intestines 
in  the  horse.  The  want  of  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
food  is  thus  made  up  by  the  increased  length  of  the  vi.scera.  In  the 
colon,  the  process  of  digestion  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a manner  ter- 
minated, and  all  that  remains  is  fmculent  matter,  that  continues  to  b« 
urged  on  in  order  to  be  expelled. 

THE  RECTUM. 

This  intestine,  so  called  from  the  straight  course  which  it  runs,  termi- 
nates the  digestive  canal.  It  also  has  no  longitudinal  bands,  for  it  con- 
tains little  beside  the  excrement  that  is  to  be  discharged,  or  that  should  least 
of  all  be  detained.  The  lacteal  ab.sorbents  may  still  be  traced  in  this 
intestine,  but  it  is  probable  that  very  little  nutritive  mutter  is  taken  up, 
although,  from  the  ocrasionul  hardened  state  of  the  dung,  it  is  possible 
that  much  fluid  may  be  carried  off. 

A circular  muscle,  always  in  action,  is  placed  at  the  termination  of  the 
rectum,  in  order  to  prevent  its  contents  from  being  involuntarily  dis- 
charged. Its  power  is  just  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ; and  it  readily  yields, 
when,  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm,  the 
excrement  is  forced  against  it,  in  the  voluntary  ell'orts  of  the  animal. 

llie  contents  of  the  rectum  in  cattle  are  essentially  dilferent  from  those 
that  occupy  the  same  intestine  in  the  horse.  They  are  semifluid — their 
nutritive  qualities  arc  nearly  exhausted,  and  they  are  of  very  inferior  value 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  scientific  author  of  the  treatise  on  “ British  Husbandry,"  in  the 
Farmer's  Series,  p.  227,  says,  that  " when  used  alone,  cow-dung  has  been 
considered,  in  most  cases,  as  nearly  worthless.  It  has  also  Ireen  thought 
that  the  dung  of  milch  cows  is  inferior  to  that  of  oxen;  but  this  can  only 
be  attributed  to  their  yielding  milk,  which  probably  depiives  the  dung 
of  some  portion  of  its  richness,  for  when  they  are  dried  off  and  fattened 
there  is  no  perceptible  difl'erence.”  He  makes  two  quotations  in  illustration 
of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  cow-dung, — one  from  the  E.s.sex  Report, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  238,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  " fifteen  acres  having  been  manured 
for  beans,  six  with  horse-dung,  and  nine  with  dung  from  the  cow-yard,  the 
six  acres  produced  far  more  than  the  nine,”  and  that  “ in  an  experiment 
made  near  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  a poor  dry  soil,  the  manure  from 
a horse-yard,  and  that  from  a yard  where  neat  cattle  were  wintered,  were 
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UBeil  separately  for  turnips,  and  the  former  was  found  to  have  greatly  the 
advantage.”  He  adds,  however,  that  “ mixed  with  other  kinds  of 
manure,  it  is  exceedingly  valuable  ; that  although  its  cflect  upon  the  soil  is 
slower  and  les.s  powerful  than  that  of  horse-dung,  it  is  more  durable,  and 
that  upon  sand  and  gravel,  and  a dry  and  warm  soil,  its  cooling  qualities 
render  it  of  much  service.”  The  comparison  which  he  draws  in  other 
respects,  between  the  two  kinds  of  dung  will  be  found  to  be  interesting 
and  instructive. 

THE  DISEASES  OP  THE  1NTE8TI.SES. 

These,  with  the  exception  of  diarrhoea,  are  seldom  so  acute  or  fatal  as 
in  the  horse,  but  they  are  too  numerous,  and  destroy  too  many  of  onr 
cattle.  Those  which  belong  to  the  membranes  that  invest  or  line  the 
intestines,  and  that  are  referrible  to  the  greater  part,  or  the  whole,  of  their 
extent,  will  with  most  convenience  tirst  come  under  consideration. 
Those  which  atfect  only  particular  viscera,  or  parts  of  them,  will  naturally 
follow. 

ENLAROEMENT  OP  THE  MESENTERIC  OLANDs. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  numerous  vessels,  termed  lacteals, 
opening  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestines,  in  order  to  convey  the 
chyle  to  the  thoracic  duct,  so  that  it  may  mingle  with  and  .supply  the 
waste  of  the  blood.  These  little  vessels,  ere  they  reach  the  main  trunk, 
pass  through  a glandular  body,  in  which  some  unknown  change  is  probably 
etiected  in  the  chyle.  Some  of  these  mesenteric  glands  are  represented  at 
fig.  8,  page  4U7.  These  glands  occasionally  become  unnaturally  eidarged, 
and  then,  whether  from  the  abstraction  of  so  much  nutriment,  in  order  to 
contribute  to  this  enlargement,  or  from  this  unknow  n change  not  taking 
place  in  the  chyle  before  it  mingles  with  the  blood,  or  from  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  which  the  presence  of  such  a body  in  the  abdomen 
must  produce,  the  animal  ceases  to  thrive,  his  belly  becomes  enlarged, 
cough  and  consumption  appear,  and  he  gradually  wastes  away  and  dies. 
On  examination  after  death,  some  of  the  mesenteric  glands  arc  of 
unusual  bulk,  and  occasionally  have  grown  to  an  enormous  size. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Melton,  has  recorded  a case  of  singular  eiilargemeut  of 
one  of  these  glands*.  He  was  sent  for  to  examine  a cow  with  con- 
siderable depression  of  countenance,  the  eyes  shrunk  in  their  orbits,  the 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  the  mouth  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and  the  skin 
around  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  also  presenting  the  same  tinge.  The 
pulse  was  quick,  the  breathing  difficult,  the  belly  swelled,  and  she  could 
scarcely  be  induced  to  move.  When  the  baud  was  passed  along  the  right 
side,  a large  tumour  could  be  distinctly  felt,  and  which  would  not  yield  to 
pressure. 

Mr.  Brolvn  very  properly  decided  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  and  ad- 
vised that  she  should  be  destroyed.  She  was,  however,  given  up  to  him 
for  experiment.  He  determined  first  to  try  the  effect  of  mercury,  and  he 
gave  her  every  night  two  scruples  of  calomel,  with  a drachm  of  hemlock, 
and  half  a drachm  of  opium;  he  also  administered  four  ounces  of  Kpsom 
salts  every  morning,  in  eight  ounces  of  infusion  of  cascarilla,  A more 
judicious  plan  of  treatment  he  could  scarcely  have  adopted.  As  soon  as 
purging  commenced,  he  omitted  the  internal  medicine,  shaved  the  hair 
from  tlie  right  side,  and  well  rubbed  in  daily  an  ounce  of  strong  mercurial 
ointment  with  a drachm  of  camphor.  This  was  continued  for  six  days ; 
but  the  patient  continuing  to  lose  flesh,  and  becoming  so  weak  as  not  to  be 

* Vsteiinaiian,  Feb.  1830. 
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able  to  raise  herself  up  when  down,  and  the  tumour  not  diminishing,  he 
ordered  her  to  be  destroyed. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  first  thing  that  presented  itself  filling  the 
iliac  region  was  a large  mesenteric  gland,  of  irregular  form,  weighing 
1601b.  On  making  a section  through  it,  its  appearance  was  chiefly  that 
of  a schirrous  deposit.  The  mesenteric  glands  generally  were  unhealthy, 
and  many  of  them  were  schirrous.  This  case  is  a valuable  one  ; it  is  the 
only  one  on  record  of  schirrous  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  of 
the  ox  ; but  the  recollection  of  every  practitioner  will  furnish  him  with  not 
a few  instances  of  these  tumours  unexpectedly  presenting  themselves  on 
examination  of  the  abdomen.  They  have  been  found  chiefly  in  young 
beasts  that  had  been  bred  too  much  in  and  in,  or  that  had  been  weakly 
from  other  causes,  and  particularly  in  those  that  had  been  subject  to  chronic 
cough,  associated  with  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  In  low  and  damp  situ- 
ations these  tumours  have  been  found  on  the  mesentery  of  cattle  that  have 
been  long  unthrifty  and  out  of  condition,  and  that  have  at  length  died 
apparently  in  consequence  of  some  other  disease. 

The  association,  however,  with  these  diseases  has  differed  so  materially 
in  different  cases,  and  the  symptoms  have  been  so  obscure,  or  so  much 
resembling  those  of  various  and  almost  opposite  complaints,  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  classed  and  arranged.  This  also  must  be 
the  work  of  future  veterinarians,  and  when  cattle  medicine  begins  to  re- 
ceive that  attention  which  it  deserves. 

The  treatment  of  these  mesenteric  enlargements,  when  they  are  sus- 
pected and  pretty  well  ascertained,  would  be  a course  of  mild  purgatives, 
mingled  with  tonics  (the  Epsom  salts  with  gentian  and  ginger,  a dose 
sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels  gently  open  being  administered  every  morn- 
ing), with  the  exhibition  of  from  six  to  ten  grains  of  the  hydriodale  of 
potash,  at  noon  and  night,  and  the  removal  of  the  animal  to  good  and  dry 
pasture. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

Of  this  malady,  as  in  the  horse,  there  are  two  species : the  first  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  external  coat  of  the  intestines,  accompanied  by  considerable 
fever,  and  usually  by  costiveness;  the  second  is  that  of  the  iuteiTial  or 
mucous  coat,  and  generally  attended  by  violent  purging. 

The  first  of  these,  designated  by  the  term  Enteritis,  is,  in  mo.st  cases, 
sudden  in  its  attack.  Beasts  of  middle  age, — strong, — in  good  condition, 
and  particularly  working  cattle,  are  most  subject  to  it.  Culve.s,  old  lieasls, 
and  milch  cows  arc  comparatively  exempt  from  it.  The  disease  is  most 
frequent  in  hot  weather,  and  after  long-continued  drought. 

The  beast,  that  on  the  preceding  day  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  health,  is 
observed  to  be  dull — depressed — his  miixzle  dry — his  hair  rough: — he 
shrinks  when  his  loins  are  pressed  upon,  and  his  belly  seems  to  be  enlarged 
on  the  left  side.  To  these  symptoms  speedily  succeed  disinclination  to 
move — weakness  of  the  hind  limbs — trembling  of  them — staggering — 
heaving  of  the  flanks- — protrusion  of  the  head- — redness  of  the  eyes — heat 
of  the  month  and  ears  and  roots  of  the  horns,  and  a small,  but  rapid  pulse, 
generally  varying  from  60  to  80  beats  in  a minute.  Rumination  has  now 
ceased  ; the  appetite  is  lost ; the  tieces  are  rarely  voided,  atid  arc  hard 
and  covered  with  a glazy  mucus,  and  that  mucus  is  sometimes  streaked 
with  blood  ; — the  animal  also  moans  with  intensity  of  pain. 

These  symptoms  rapidly  increase ; the  patient  becomes  more  depressed ; 
the  pulse  mure  feeble  ; the  moaning  incessant,  and  the  beast  is  conti- 
nually down.  lie  becomes  half  unconscious,  and  is  evidently  half-blind ; 
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the  mouth  is  filled  with  foam,  and  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a brownish 
yellow  deposit.  There  is  jrri  tiding  of  the  teeth,  and  difficulty  in  the  swal- 
lowing of  liquids  ; a tucked  up  ap|>earance  of  the  belly,  mingling  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  left  flank, — and  the  whole  of  the  belly  is  exceedingly 
tender.  Until  he  is  too  weak  to  raise  himself,  he  is  exceedingly  restless,  lying 
down,  and  immediately  getting  up  again,  and  with  convulsive  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  extremities.  The  evacuation  of  the  fsces  is 
entirely  suppressed,  or  a little  stream  of  liquid  excrement  forces  a passage 
through  the  hardened  mass  by  which  the  rectum  is  distendetl,  and  that  which 
is  voided  has  an  exceedingly  foetid  and  putrid  smell.  This  symptom  is 
characteristic.  The  jterson  who  is  accustomed  to  cattle  says,  that  the 
beast  is  fardel-bound  or  sapped,  but  he  often  mistakes  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  fancies  that  diarrhma  instead  of  costiveness  exists.  The  urine 
becomes  thick  and  oily  and  brown,  and  has  a peculiarly  disagreeable  and 
penetrating  smell.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  weakness  and  suHering 
increase,  until  the  animal  dies,  sometimes  exhausted,  but  mostly  in  con- 
vulsions, and  frequently  discharging  a bloody  fmtid  fluid  from  the  mouth, 
the  nose,  and  the  anus. 

Sometimes,  when  the  disease  has'  not  been  attacked  with  sufficient 
energy,  and  oftener  in  despite  of  the  most  skilful  treatment,  other  symptoms 
appear.  The  animal  seems  to  amend  ; the  pulse  is  slower  and  more  de- 
veloped— rumination  returns — the  patient  eats  a little — the  enlargement  of 
the  flanks  subsides — the  excrement,  whether  hard  or  fluid,  is  more 
abundantly  discharged  : but  the  beast  is  sadly  thin — he  is  daily  losing 
ground — his  coat  stares — the  hair  is  easily  detached — the  skin  clings  to 
the  bones — he  is  sometimes  better,  and  sometimes  worse,  until  violent 
inflammation  again  suddenly  comes  on,  and  he  is  speedily  carried  off*. 

On  examination  after  death  the  first  thing  that  presents  itself  is  the 
engorgement  of  the  sub-cutaneous  vessels  with  black  and  coagulated  blood, 
and  the  discoloration  of  the  muscles,  softened  in  their  consistence  and  be- 
coming putrid.  The  abdomen  exhibits  the  effusion  of  a great  quantity  of 
bloody  fluid  ; eight,  ten,  and  twelve  gallons  have  been  taken  from  it.  The 
peritoneum  is  inflamed  — almost  universally  so; — there  are  black  and  gan- 
grenous patches  in  various  parts,  and  on  others  there  are  deposits  of  flaky 
matter,  curiously  formed,  and  often  curiously  spotted.  The  liver  is  en- 
larged and  its  substance  easily  torn ; the  rumen  is  distended  with  food, 
generally  dry,  and  its  lining  membrane  inflamed  and  injected,  and  of  a 
purple  or  blue  tint : the  reticulum  does  not  escape  the  inflammatory  action  ; 
the  manyplns  is  filled  with  dry  and  hard  layers  which  cannot  be  detached 
without  difficulty  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  stomach;  the  fourth 
stomach  is  highly  inflamed,  with  patches  of  a more  intense  character,  and 
its  contents  are  liquid  atid  bloody,  particularly  towards  the  pyloric  orifice. 
The  small  intestines  contain  many  spots  of  ulceration,  the  lining  membrane 
is  every  where  inflamed,  and  they  are  filled  with  an  adhesive  or  bloody 
mucous  fluid ; the  larger  intestines  are  even  more  inflamed,  they  exhibit 
more  extensive  ulceration,  and  contain  many  clots  of  effused  blood.  The 
rectum  is  ulcerated  and  gangrenotis  from  end  to  end. 

• Hurtrel  D'Arlioval,  in  his"  Dictionary  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery,’’  thus 
descriliee  some  of  the  symptoms  in  a more  than  usually  aggravated  case.  *’l^e  con- 
vulsive movements  were  exceedingly  violent.  3‘he  aniniul,  seemingly  afraid  of  every 
thing  around  liim,  dragged  himrelf  along,  and  beat  himself  alamt  in  every  direction, 
littering  the  moet  frightful  loivings.  Ilia  tongue,  reil  and  swelled,  hung  from  his 
mouth  ; the  nostrils  were  dilated  ; the  eyes  haggard  and  full  of  tears;  all  the  mucous 
membranes  were  of  a scarlet  red  ; the  ears  and  horns  were  burning,  as  also  was  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body.  The  lieatings  of  the  heart  were  violent  and  rapid,  yet  the 
pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  no  blood  could  be  obtained  from  the  jugular.” 
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There  is  usually  considerable  elTusion  in  the  chest ; the  coverings  of  the 
lungs  arc  inflamed ; the  bag  of  the  heart  more  so ; the  substance  of  the 
lungs  is  sometimes  emphysematous,  and  at  other  times  gorged  with  blood, 
and  the  heart  is  marked  with  black  spots  outwardly,  and  in  its  cavities. 
The  lining  membrane  of  all  the  air-passages  is  of  a red  brown  colour  ; the 
larynx  and  the  pharynx  are  intensely  red,  and  so  is  the  membrane  of  the 
gullet. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  disease  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  It  seems  occasionnlly 
to  be  epidemic,  for  several  instances  of  it  occur  of  the  same  character,  and 
in  the  same  district,  hi.  Creuael  gives  an  illustration  of  this  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  that  destroyed  so  many  cattle  in  the  years  1S2G  and 
1827,  in  the  department  de  la  Nievre.  Out  of  218  cattle  belonging  to 
three  farmers,  lid  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  83  of  them  died. 
One  farmer,  in  a neighbouring  district,  bad  19  head  of  cattle,  all  of  whom 
sickened,  but  only  three  of  them  were  lost.  These  were  unusnally  hot 
summers.  The  upland  jrasture  was  burnt  up,  or  what  remained  of  it  was 
rendered  unusually  stimulating;  and  the  acrid  plants  of  the  marshes  and 
low  grounds  accpiircd  additional  deleterious  agency  *. 

When  isolated  cases  occur,  they  may  generally  be  attributed  to  mis- 
management. Exposure  to  cold,  or  the  drinking  of  cold  water  when 
heated  with  work ; too  hard  work  in  sultry  w eather ; the  use  of  water 
stagnant,  impure,  or  containing  any  considerable  quantity  of  metallic 
salts  ; the  sudden  revulsion  of  some  cutaneous  eruption  ; the  crowding  of 
animals  into  a confined  place ; too  luxuriant  and  stimulating  food  gene- 
rally ; and  the  mildewed  and  iijiwholesonic  food  on  which  cattle  nre  loo 
often  kept,  are  fruitful  sources  of  this  complaint. 

WOOD-EVIL,  Mooa  ILL,  PANTAS. 

These  are  but  varieties  of  the  same  disease,  frequently  jirodueed,  as  the 
first  name  would  import,  by  browsing  on  the  young  buds  of  trees,  and  par- 
ticularly on  those  of  the  ash  and  the  oak.  These  buds  are  tempting  to  cattle 
at  the  commencement  of  the  spring,  but  they  arc  of  too  acrid  and  stiinulaU 
ing  a character  to  be  eaten  with  impunity  in  any  considerable  quantities. 
Heat  of  the  mouth  and  skin — redness  of  the  membranes — thiist — obstinate 
constipation — hardness  of  the  little  ficces  that  are  expelled — the  covering  of 
them  with  mucus  and  blood — difficulty  of  voiding  urine,  and  its  red  colour 
and  penetrating  odour — colicky  pains — depression, — are  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  this  disease. 

Some  veterinarians  give  the  name  of  wood-evil  to  complaints  allied  to 
rheumatism,  or  being  essentially  rheumatic ; others  consider  it  to  be  a 
disease  of  debility,  looking  to  the  consequence  of  indammaliun,  and  not  to 
the  inflammation  itself.  If  any  distinction  were  drawn  between  wood-evil 
and  enteritis  in  cattle,  it  would  l>e,  that  although  in  wood-evil  there  seems 
to  be  more  affection  of  the  head,  and  the  animal  appears  now  and  then  as 
if  it  were  rabid,  there  is  not  so  much  intestinal  inflammation,  and  the 
disease  dues  not  so  speedily  run  its  course f.  W'ood-cvil  may  last  from 
twelve  to  twenty  days.  , 

• Kec.  do  Mid.,  Oct.  1028,  p.  213. 

t M.  Girard  observed  in  1 8 10,  a similar  disease  among  the  cows  in  a village  near 
Brie.  .Ac  the  commencement  the  animals  were  dull,  disinclined  to  eat,  spume 
dropped  from  the  mouth,  and  the  spine  was  tender.  Tliere  ran  from  llie  vagina  of  the 
cow  a Moody  matter,  of  a jicculiar  smell,  which  the  urine  also  possessed.  Thccan- 
ttipution  was  oltstinute ; the  dung  was  tiard  and  in  pellets,  and  covered  with  streaks  of 
bh>od.  The  animal  remained  in  this  st.ate  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  bloody 
evacuations  ceased  i the  patient  became  palsied  behind ; violent  diarrhma  followed, 
feetid,  and  iofeccious,  and  the  patient  was  presently  lost. — D'Arbmal,  Did,  ifc  I'c'/.  iUd, 
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The  prognosis,  or  expectation  of  the  termination  of  the  disease  is'always 
. unfavourable  when  after  a certain  time  much  fever  comes  on,  or  tlie 
costiveness  will  not  give  way,  or  the  urine  is  thick  or  bloody,  or  the  disease 
attains  its  full  intensity  in  the  space  of  a few  days.  Then,  instead  of  ter- 
minating in  resolution,  the  inflammation  nins  on  to  gangrene;  all  the 
acute  symptoms  suddenly  disappear,  and  death  is  not  far  distant.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  result  will  be  favourable  when  the  disease  does  not  reach 
that  degree  of  intensity  of  which  it  is  capable  ; when,  after  a few  days,  the 
symptoms  gradually  disappear,  and  the  animal  regains  his  former  habits, 
and  the  excrement  resumes  its  natural  form  and  consistence*. 

The  history  that  has  been  given  of  this  disease  will  leave  little  doubt 
respecting  the  course  of  treatment  that  should  be  pursued.  A malady  of 
so  intensely  an  inftammatory  eharacter  should  be  met  hy  prompt  and  deci- 
sive measures  ; and  to  them  it  will,  in  its  early  stage,  generally  yield. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  give  relief  to  a sapped  or  fardel-bound  bea.st, 
before  he  begins  to  heave  at  the  flanks  or  ceases' to  ruminate;  but 
(juickne.ss  of  breathing,  and  heat  of  the  mouth,  and  evident  fever,  being 
once  established,  the  animal  will  probably  be  lost 

The  patient  should  be  bled.  If  it  is  simple  costivenc.ss  without  fever 
the  abstraction  of  six  or  eight  tpiarts  of  blood  may  suftice;  but  if  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  cannot  be  misunderstood,  the  measure  of  the 
bleeding  will  be  the  (piantity  that  the  animal  will  lose  before  be  staggers 
or  falls.  Purgatives  should  follow — the  first  dose  being  of  the  full 
strength,  and  assisted  by  quickly  repeated  ones,  until  brisk  purginn-  is 
produced.  Hot  water,  or  blisters,  should  be  applied  to  the  belly,  and  the 
food  of  the  beast  should  be  restricted  to  gruel  and  mashes.  This  will  in 
most  cases,  include  the  whole  of  the  treatment. 

If  other  symptoms  should  arise,  or  other  parts  appear  to  be  involved 
the  practitioner  wiil  change  his  mode  of  proceeding  accordingly;  but  he 
will  be  cautious  how  he  gives  aromatics  or  tonics,  until  he  is  convinced 
that  the  state  of  fever  has  passed  over,  and  circumstances  indicate  the 
approach  of  debility  and  of  typhus  fever. 

DIARRIKEA  AND  DYSENTERY  f. 

The  frequent  and  abundant  evacuation  of  fipcal  matter,  whether  with  or 
without  mucus,  may  be  considered  either  as  simple,  or  connected  with 
other  diseases.  In  its  former  stale  it  will  be  the  subject  of  present  consi- 
deration, and  may  be  regarded  as  acute  or  chronic.  Acute  diurrhma  may 
be  produced  by  various  causes  ; — the  abuse  of  purgatives,  by  their 
being  administered  in  too  active  a form — feeding  on  certain  poisonous 
plants — sudden  change  of  food,  generally  from  dry  to  green  aliment, 
but  occasionally  from  green  to  dry — excess  of  food — the  driiikin"  of 
bud  water — or  by  some  humid  and  unhealthy  stale  of  the  atmosphere. 
From  the  last  cause  it  usually  assumes  an  epizootic  character,  particu- 
larly in  autumn.  A great  many  cows  in  a certain  district  are  suddenly 
attaeked  by  it,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  contagious. 

Calves  and  milch  cows  are  far  more  subject  to  this  species  of  intestinal 
inflammation  than  are  full  grown  or  working  oxen. 

The  proper  treatment  of  acute  diarrhoea  will  consist  in  the  administra- 

* D‘.\rbovaI,  Diet.,  Article  EnleriU. 

t The  distinction  between  these  two  diseases,  and  it  is  of  essential  importance  to 
observe  it  in  the  treatment  of  cattle,  is,  that  diarrhoea  consists  in  the  evacuation  of 
focal  matter,  in  an  undue  quantity,  and  more  than  naturally  liquid  form.  In  dysen- 
t«ry,  more  or  less  nuicns,  or  mucus  and  blood  combined,  miu|[les  with  the  faces. 
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tion  of  a mild  purgative,  in  order  to  carry  off  any  source  of  irritation  in 
the  intestinal  canal ; the  iibstraetion  of  blood,  if  there  is  any  degree  of 
fever,  and  in  proportion  to  that  fever ; and  then  the  exhibition  of 
alkalis  and  astringents.  The  most  effectual  medicines  are  prepared  chalk, 
opium,  catechu,  and  ginger,  in  the  proportions  of  one  ounce  of  the  first, 
one  drachm  of  the  second,  four  drachms  of  the  third,  and  two  of  the  last  in 
each  dose,  and  to  be  adinini.stered  in  thick  gruel. 

This  will  generally  be  successful : but,  occasionally,  these  acute  cases  of 
diarrhoea  arc  obstinate  and  fatal ; and  too  often  it  happens  that  what  has 
been  represented  to  the  practitioner  as  a sudden  attack  turns  out  to  be  the 
winding  up  of  some  chronic  disease,  and  he  does  not  discover  the  mistake 
until  it  is  too  late. 

Diarrhoea  is  not  always  to  be  considered  as  a disease.  It  is  often  a 
saintary  elfort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  that  which  would  be  injurious  ; or  it 
is  a somewhat  too  great  action  of  certain  of  the  digestive  organs,  which 
soon  quiet  down  again  to  their  natural  and  healthy  function.  An  occa- 
sional lax  slate  of  the  bowels  in  calves  is  known  to  lie  favourable  to  the 
acquirement  of  fat ; and  a beast  that  is  well  purged  on  being  first  turned 
on  spring-grass  or  turnips  thrives  far  more  rapidly  than  another  that  is 
little,  or  not  at  all,  affected  by  the  change.  Diarrhoea,  in  some  critical 
stages  of  disease,  is  to  be  hailed  as  the  precursor  of  health,  rather  than 
feared  as  the  attack  of  a new  malady  ; it  should  be  so  in  pneumonia,  red 
water,  and  puerperal  fever.  All  that  is  then  to  be  done  is  to  prevent  its 
becoming  so  violent  as  to  depress  the  vital  energies.  Diarrhoea  may 
assume  a chronic  form,  with  greater  or  less  severity,  and  producing  loss 
of  condition  and  debility ; it  may  he  prolonged  tor  many  a month,  and 
even  for  years,  and  at  length  terminate  fatally.  This  is  often  the  case 
with  cows  that  have  been  drained  of  their  milk  and  badly  kept.  The 
diarrha’a  of  calves  will  be  considered  when  the  diseases  of  those  animals 
come  under  notice. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhoea  is  difficult,  and  unsatisfactory.  Pur- 
gatives cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  they  must  be  administered  with  con- 
siderable caution.  Both  the  medicine  and  the  quantity  should  be  well 
eonsidered,  for  if  the  aperient  is  not  strong  enough,  the  disorder  will  be 
increased  and  prolonged  ; and  if  it  is  too  strong,  both  these  effects  will  be 
produced  to  a greater  extent,  and  fatal  inflammation  and  superpurgation 
may  ensue.  Castor  oil  will  be  the  safest,  and  the  most  effectual  medicine, 
in  doses  from  a pint  to  a bottle;  and  a small  quantity,  ten  grains,  of 
powdered  opium,  will  not  interfere  with  the  aperient  quality  of  the  oil, 
while  it  may  allay  irritation.  After  two  doses  of  the  oil  have  been  given, 
the  powder  already  recAmmendetl  may  be  tried,  but  with  a double 
quantity  of  ginger,  and  half  a drachm  of  powdered  gentian.  After  a 
while,  a drachm  of  the  Dover's  powder  may  be  given,  morning  and 
night ; and,  that  also  ceasing  to  have  effect,  the  first  powder  may  again  be 
administered.  Alum  whey  is  often  of  considerable  service.  If  the  animal 
is  turned  out,  it  should  be  on  the  dric.st  pasture,  but  it  will  be  better  for 
her  to  be  kept  up  with  plenty  of  hay,  and  gruel  to  drink. 

It  is,  however,  with  dvsknterv  that  the  practitioner  is  most  loth  to 
cope,  a disease  that  destroys  thousands  of  our  cattle.  This  also  may  be 
either  acute  or  chronic.  Its  causes  are  too  often  buried  in  obscurity,  and 
its  premonitory  synqrtoms  arc  disregarded  or  unknown.  There  appears  to 
be  n strong  jircdisposition  in  cattle  to  take  on  this  disease.  It  seems  to 
be  the  winding  up  of  many  .serious  complaints,  and  the  foundation  of  it  is 
sometimes  laid  by  those  that  appear  to  be  of  the  most  trifling  nature.  It 
is  that  in  cattle  which  glanders  and  farcy  are  in  the  horse — the  breaking  up 
of  the  constitution. 
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Dysentery  may  be  a symptom  and  a concomitant  of  other  diseases.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  fearful  characteristics  of  murrain  ; it  is  the  destructive 
accompaniment  or  consequence  of  phthisis.  It  is  produced  by  the  sud- 
den ilisappearance  of  a cutaneous  eruption ; it  follows  the  cessation  of 
chronic  hoo.se;  it  is  the  consequciice  of  the  natural  or  artificial  suspen- 
sion of  every  secretion.  Were  any  secretion  to  he  particularly  selected, 
the  repression  of  which  would  produce  dysentery,  it  would  be  that  of  the 
milk.  How  ollen  dues  the  farmer  observe  that  no  sooner  does  a milch 
cow  cease  her  usual  supply  of  milk  than  she  bepfins  to  purple!  There 
may  not  appear  to  be  anything  else  the  matter  with  her,  but  she  purges, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  purging  is  fatal. 

It  may,  sometimes,  however,  be  traced  to  sufficient  causes,  exclusive  of 
previous  disease.  Unwholesome  food — exposure  to  cold — neglect  at  the 
time  of  calving — low  and  marshy  situations — the  feeding  on  meadows  that 
have  been  flooded  (here  it  is  peculiarly  fatal) — the  grazing  (according  to 
Mr.  Leigh,  and  our  experience  confirms  his  statement)  upon  the  clays 
lying  over  the  blue  lias  rock — the  neighbourhood  of  woods,  and  of  half 
stagnant  rivers — the  continuation  of  unusually  sultry  weather — over- 
work, and  all  the  causes  of  acute  dysentery  may  produce  that  of  a chronic 
naliire — or  acute  dysentery  neglected,  or  badly,  or  even  most  skilfully 
treated,  may  degenerate  into  an  incurable  chronic  alleclion.  Half  starve  a 
cow,  or  overfeed  her  ; milk  her  to  exhaustion,  or  dry  her  milk  too  rapidlv, 
dysentery  may  follow. 

The  following  may  probably  be  the  order  of  the  symptoms,  if  thev  are 
carefully  observed.  There  will  he  a little  dulness  or  anxiety  of  counte- 
nance, the  muzzle  becoming  short  and  contracted — a sliglit  shrinking 
when  the  loins  are  pressed  tipon — the  skin  a little  harsh  and  dry — the 
hair  a little  rough — there  were  will  be  a slight  degree  of  uneasiness,  and 
shivering,  that  scarcely  attracts  attention — then  (except  it  be  the  dege- 
neracy of  acute  into  chronic  dysentery)  constipation  may  be  perceived — it 
will  be  to  a certain  degree  obstinate — the  excrement  will  be  voided  with 
pain — it  will  be  dry,  hard,  and  expelled  in  small  quantities.  In  other 
cases,  perhaps,  purging  will  be  present  from  the  beginning  ; the  animal 
will  Ive  tormented  with  tenesmus,  or  frequent  desire  to  void  its  excrement, 
and  that  act  attended  by  straining  anti  pain,  by  soreness  about  the  anus 
and  protrusion  of  the  rectum ; and  sometimes  by  severe  colickv 
spasms.  In  many  eases,  however,  and  in  those  of  a ehronic  form,  few  of 
these  distressing  symptoms  are  observed  even  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  but  the  animal  voids  her  fatces  oftener  than  it  is  natural  that 
she  should,  and  they  are  more  fluid  than  in  a state  of  health;  but  at  the 
same  time,  she  loses  her  appetite  and  spirits  and  condition,  and  is  evi- 
dently wasting  away. 

In  acute  cases,  if  the  disease  does  not  at  once  destrrry  the  animal,  the 
painful  symptoms  disappear,  and  little  remains  but  a greater  or  less 
degree  of  dulness,  disinclination  to  food,  rapid  decrease  of  condition,  and 
frequent  purging.  The  fmccs  are  often  voiricd  in  a peculiar  manner  ; 
they  are  ejected  with  much  force,  and  to  a con.siderable  distance,  and  the 
process  of  shooting  has  commenced.  The  lieccs,  too,  have  altered  their 
character;  a greater  quantity  of  mucus  mingles  with  them;  sometimes  it 
forms  a great  proportion  of  the  matter  evacuated,  or  it  liangs  in  strings, 
or  accumulates  layer  after  layer  under  the  tail.  The  farmer  and  the  prac- 
titioner anxiously  examine  the  evacuation.  As  the  thin  muss  falls  on  the 
ground,  bubbles  are  formed  upon  it?  They  calculate  the  time  that  these 
vesicles  remain  unbroken.  If  they  burst  and  disappear  immediately,  the 
observer  dues  not  quite  despair:  but  if  they  remain  several  minutes  on  the 
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surface  of  the  dunpf,  he  forms  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  case,  for 
he  knows  that  these  bladders  are  composed  of  the  mucus  that  lined  the 
intestines,  and  which  is  not  separated  from  them  except  under  circumstances 
of  great  irritation ; or  which  being  thrown  off,  the  denuded  membrane  is 
exposed  to  fatal  irritation.  In  this  state  the  beast  may  remain  many 
weeks,  or  months ; sometimes  better,  and  sometimes  worse ; and  even 
promising  to  those  who  know  little  about  the  matter,  that  the  disease 
will  gradually  subside.  The  farmer,  however,  has  a term  for  this  malady, 
too  expressive  of  the  result,  although  not  strictly  applicable  to  what  is 
actually  taking  place  within  the  animal.  She  is  rotten,  he  says,  and  she 
dies  as  if  she  were  so. 

The  writer  of  this  treatise  wiil  not  say,  with  one  well-informed  and 
skilful  practitioner,  that  “ chronic  diarrhcea  invariably  wears  the  animal 
dow  n,  sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  all  means*,”  nor  with  another,  that  “ the 
animal  loses  its  flesh,  becomes  exceedingly  thin,  and  ultimately  dies  in 
despite  of  any  treatment ; and  in  this  stage  the  cow-leeches  have  each 
their  favourite  specific,  the  only  good  of  which  consists  in  the  money  they 
can  obtain  for  itf.”  There  are  cases  of  recovery,  but  they  are  few  and  far 
between. 

In  most  cases  the  tragedy  gradually  draws  to  a close.  The  beast  is  sadiy 
wasted — vermin  accumulate  on  him — his  teeth  become  loose — swellings 
appear  under  the  jaw,  and  he  dies  from  absolute  exhaustion ; or 
the  dejections  gradually  change  their  character — blood  mingles  with  the 
mucus — purulent  matter  succeeds  to  that — it  is  almost  insupportably 
fVetid — it  is  discharged  involuntariiy  gangrenous — ulcers  about  the  anus 
sometimes  tell  of  tlie  process  that  is  going  on  within  ; and,  at  length,  the 
eyes  grow  dim  and  sunk  in  their  orbits,  the  body  is  covered  with  cold  per- 
spiration, and  the  animal  dies. 

In  some  cases  the  emaciation  is  frightful;  the  skin  cleaves  to  the 
bones,  and  the  animal  has  become  a living  skeleton ; in  others  there 
have  been  swellings  about  the  joints,  spreading  over  the  legs  generally, 
occasionally  ulcerated  j and  in  all,  the  leaden  colour  of  the  membranes,  the 
rapid  loss  of  strength,  the  stench  of  the  excrement,  and  the  unpleasant 
odour  arising  from  the  animal  himself,  announce  the  approach  of  death. 

The  appearances  after  death  are  extraordinarily  uniform,  considering  of 
how  many  diseases  this  is  the  accompaniment  or  the  consequence,  and  the 
length  of  time  that  it  takes  to  run  its  course,  and  during  which  so  many 
other  organs  might  have  been  readily  involved.  The  liver  is  rarely  in  any 
considerable  state  of  disease.  The  first  and  second  stomachs  arc  seldom 
much  afl'ected ; the  third  stomach  presents  a variable  appearance  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  food  that  it  contains,  and  which  is  sometimes 
exceedingly  hard,  and  sometimes  almost  pultaceous,  but  there  is  no  inflam- 
mation about  the  stomach  itself.  The  fourth  stomach  exhibits  a peculiar 
change : there  is  an  infiltration  or  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the  cel- 
lular substance  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coat,  showing  some, 
but  no  very  acute  degree  of  inflammatioii  in  the  submucous  tissue.  The 
small  intestines  are  frequently  without  a single  trace  of  inflammation, 
but  sometimes,  however,  they  are  thickened  and  corrugated,  but  not 
injected.  It  is  in  thccatcum,  colon,  and  rectum,  that  the  character  of  the 
disease  is  to  be  distinctly  and  satisfactorily  traced. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  describing  the  morbid  appearances  in  a beast  that  had 
died  of  dysentery,  says  “ that  the  colon  and  Ci-ccum  were  inwardly  of  a 
dirty  colour,  with  blackish  streaks  running  over  them  in  every  direction. 

• Mr.  Farrow. — fr/ertMarian,  June,  18.'tl,  p.  31if* 
t Mr.  Uales.— Ibid,  August,  1831,  p.  438. 
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The  parietcs  were  very  thin,  without  the  least  covering  of  mucus.  The 
liver  was  the  smallest  I ever  saw.  It  was  perfectly  sound,  of  a uniform 
clear  light-blue  colour,  and  firm  in  texture  In  a sidiseqiient  commu- 
nication t,  he  narrates  the  lesions  of  some  other  beasts  that  had  been  under 
his  treatment.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  first  case — “ The  plaits  upon  the 
fourth  stomach  were  about  an  inch  thick,  and  underneath  the  secreting 
coats  there  was  contained  a quantity  of  serum  and  lymph,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  jelly }.  The  emeum  had  two  or  three  small 
abscesses  just  under  the  inner  coat,  but  which  had  not  hurst,  and  many 
places  of  it  were  marked  with  black  streaks.  The  whole  of  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  was  very  white,  and  infiltrated  with  serum."  In  the 
second  case,  he  states,  that  “ the  plaits  on  its  internal  surface  were  much 
filled  with  scrum,  and  which  would  gravitate  when  held  in  dilferent  posi- 
tions. On  the  villous  coat  of  the /orge  intestines,  and  throughout  them, 
were  a great  many  reddish  spots,  and  in  other  places  there  were  whole 
patches  of  the  same ; and  on  wiping  this  red  secretion  otf,  the  coat  wa.s 
found  to  be  abraded  or  ulcerated,  and  the  intestines  between  those  spots 
were  thickened  §.” 

• Veterinarian.  Feb.  Itti29,  p.  71-  I Ibid.  Dec.  1831,  p.  CtI9. 

X Mr.  Farrow  also  has  noticed  these  serous  depositions  between  the  coats  of  the 
Btomach.— Juni*,  p.  316. 

(lit  may  not  l>e  uniiiterentinf^  to  ipve  a sliort  sketch  of  the  yymptomx  ntid  appearances 
after  death,  of  dysentery  in  tiie  liuman  ftuhject.  Ita  identity  with  the  rotteimeni  of 
rattle  will  not  l»e  for  a moroent  doubted.  The  quotation  U lelected  from  that 
moHt  valuable  work  “ The  Cj'clop»dia  of  Practical  Medicine,’^  article  Dysentery,  hy 
Dr.  Joseph  Brown. 

**  A case  of  this  description  may  commence  with  feculent  and  liquid  stools,  and  they 
may  subsequently  lierome  mucous,  with  occasionally  a slight  admixture  of  blood,  or 
they  may  be  of  the  latter  character  from  the  beginning.  There  is  little,  if  any,  fixed 
pain  in  the  alKlomen,  but  considerable  griping  during  the  evacuation,  and  heat  of  the 
anus,  with  distressing  straining.  The  dejections,  however,  do  not  exceed  seven  or 
eight  times  In  the  day.  Difficulty  of  breathing  and  of  voiding  the  urine  attend  severe 
cases  of  the  disease.  The  appetite  is  generally  impaired — the  thirst  considerable,  and 
the  tongue  is  sometimes  furred.  The  mean  durutioii  of  this  slight  form  of  the  disease 
is  from  seven  to  eight  days:  it  may  )>c  said  to  be  never  fatah  Imt  >t  not  iiufrequeiitiy 
lays  the  fouttdalion.s  of  chronic  dysentery,  and  often  leaves  such  a tenderness  of  the 
Iniwels,  as  renders  them  more  prone  than  liefure  to  morbid  action,  from  cold  or  other 
causes. 

“ A more  intense  form  of  the  disease  will  1«  found  of  frequent  occtirrence  when 
dysentery  is  prevailingly  epidemic.  Occasionally  a w'elUmarked  rigor  (shivering  fit), 
followed  speedily  hy  febrile  heat,  introduces  the  disease,  W'hile  in  other  cases  the  first 
symptom  is  pain  in  the  bowels,  to  which  the  mucous  stools,  characteristic  of  dysentery, 
in  a short  time  succeed.  In  many  instances,  some  slight  derangement  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  indicated  by  fiatulenry,  costiveness,  inappetency,  and  nausea,  is  exjierienced. 
When  the  disease  is  fully  formed,  the  ciiaracteristic  nmeous,  or  mnco.sanguinolent 
stools  are  passed  very  frequently,  with  great  pain,  and  an  extreme  degree  of  straining. 
There  is  a warm  skin — a hard,  generally  frequent  ami  small  pulse'^the  tongue  is  either 
covered  with  a white  nmeous  coat,  or  it  is  dark  and  dry — there  is  great  prostration  of 
strength,  and  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-coloured,  and  is  pas.sed  with  pain  and  diffi^ 
culty.  The  griping  which  prrceJei  each  evacitatinti  is  very  distressing. 

Should  no  relief  lieaffiirded  hy  the  remedies  employed,  the  prostration  of  strength 
liecomes  great,  the  pulse  feeble,  with  coldness  of  the  extremities,  the  tongue  either 
furred  and  brow’u,  or  glared  and  red  ; the  discharges  from  the  intestines  are  dark  and 
offensive;  the  mind  is  low  and  desponding,  end  death  sometimes  takes  place  in  n 
periml  varying  from  a fortnight  to  three  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  : 
but  much  more  frequently,  even  in  had  cases,  some  mitigation  of  the  symptoms  is  ob* 
tained,  and  the  disease  degenerates  into  a chronic  form. 

**  Kestoration  to  health  may  be  expected  when  there  is  diminution  of  pain  in  the  alidn* 
men,  of  straining,  and  of  the  frequency  of  dischaq^,  and  especially,  if,  instead  of  the 
mnnius  or  muco>sanguino{eiit  dejections,  the  stools  liccome  natural.  An  abatement  of 
the  febrile  symptoms,  and  thirst,  and  a return  of  appetite,  are  all  favourable  S)mptoms  : 
but  all  favourable  symptoms  are  to  a certain  extent  fallacious,  for,  after  a tiuce  of  a few 
days,  wc  may  discover  that  we  have  that  insidious  and  slowly  wasting  disease,  chronic 
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Hurtrcl  D’Arboval,  when  describinjr  the  disease  under  the  names  of 
diarrhoea  and  dysenteric  enteritis,  thus  writes  of  the  first  variety  : “The 
mucous  membrane  ofthelarp^e  intestines  is  more  or  less  red  and  thickened, 
offering  sometimes  erosions,  and  at  other  limes  characters  of  extravasation 
of  blood,  or  beinpf  black,  without  consistence,  and  diffusing  a noisome 
odour."  Ofthe  second  he  says,  “ there  was  more  considerable  thickening  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  with  different  shades  of  redness,  and  frequent  deep 
ulcerations.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  was  untouched,  and  pre- 
sented a sort  of  floor  for  the  ulcerations.  These  ulcers  were  more  numerou.s 
in  the  rectum,  and  towards  the  curvature  of  the  colon,  than  in  any  other  part 
ofthe  large  intestines  ; many  other  orpins  presented  some  morbid  change, 
in  proportion  as  they  had  participated  more  or  less  in  the  inflammation, 
but  they  were  only  secondary  changes,  and  deserved  little  attention." 

The  account  of  these  poU  moTtem  appearances  is  giveii-al  considerable 
length,  because  they  clearly  indicate  (he  hitherto  unsuspected  nature  ofthe 
disease,— unsuspected  at  least  among  veterinariuns  ; and  they  will  probably 
lead  to  a mode  of  treatment  that  promises  a little  more  success  than  has 
hitherto  attended  the  efforts  of  practitioners.  It  is  plainly  itijfammaiion 
(at  first  acute,  but  gradually  assuming  a chronic,  a more  insidious  and 

dywnter)*  to  combat.  Chronic  dysentery  may  be  considered  as  almont  a more  dis- 
tressing; tennination  of  the  acute  form  than  death  itself,  for  recoveries  from  it  are  rare. 
Tlie  fever  which  attends  the  acute  form  subsides,  and  a temporary  recruiting  of 
strength  and  appetite  is  experienced,  but  this  truce  from  distress  proves  deceptive. 
The  patient  occasionally  feels  sharp  pains  of  the  bowels,  with  fre<iuent  stools,  consisting 
of  fo^  apparently  little  changed  by  the  process  of  digestion,  mixed  with  slight  streaks 
of  blood  : these  symptoms  may  subside  and  continue  to  occur  at  intervals,  either  from 
some  manifest  impnidence  in  regimen,  or  without  any  assignable  cause,  until  extensive 
disoi^nization  of  the  intestine  takes  place.  The  stools  are  then  mucous  and  bloody, 
sometimes  mixed  with  purulent  matter,  varying  from  three  or  four,  to  seven  or  eight 
times  in  the  daV'~-the  abdomen  feels  full  and  hard,  and  without  being  very  painful  on 
pressure — the  urine  is  high-coloured,  and  is  passed  with  pain.  The  patient  when  in 
bed  lies  on  his  side,  with  his  body  much  nirved,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  al>do- 
men  as  much  as  possible.  The  pulse  is  feeble,  intermitting,  and  generally  slow;  the 
skin  is  cold,  sallow,  dry,  and  rough  ; emaciation  proceeds  rapidly,  the  feet  and  legs 
become  cedematoiis,  and  ascites  occasionally  takes  place;  the  patient  sometimes  becomes 
jaundiced,  and  hnally,  .after  the  lapse  of  weeks  or  months,  he  sinks  from  irritation  and 
exhaustion. 

T he  pathological  appearances  vary  according  to  the  period  of  death,  and  the  nature 
of  theca.se.  If  dysentery  prove  fatal  in  an  early  stage,  the  appearances  are  those  of 
inflammation  simply,  or  of  inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
large  intestines,  with  few  nr  no  traces  of  inflammation.  If  at  a more  advanced  period, 
the  other  coats  of  the  bowels  are  found  to  participate  in  the  disease,  and  numerous 
and  extensive  ulcers  are  discovered.  The  external  appearance  of  the  bowel  is  healthy, 
hut  on  opening  it,  portions  of  its  mucous  membrane  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  colon  and  rectum,  and  occasionally  some  part  of  the  small  intestines,  are  found  of  a 
bright  red  and  brownish  colour,  and  sensibly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  more 
healthy  parts.  These  inflamed  portions  are  sometimes  covered  with  a puriform, 
sanguineous,  or  sanious  secretion,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  ulceration,  but 
if  this  is  scrapetl  off  with  the  back  of  a scalpel,  the  surface  is  found  unbroken. 

In  cases  which  have  terminated  fatally  in  a more  chronic  way,  there  is  thickening 
of  the  tunics  of  the  intestine,  and  tlie  bowel  is  contracted  in  diameter  and  ulcerated. 
Tlie  ulcers  are  diffuse  or  follicular.  The  former  may  be  of  the  size  of  a sixpiuice  or  a 
shilling,  or  an  extensive  portion  of  the  membrane  may  l»e  in  a state  of  almost  con- 
tinued ulceration,  the  diseased  surface  tieiiig  varied  by  portions  in  astate  of  red  fungous 
elevation  nmning  irregtilarly  over  it.  Hie  ulceration  occasionally  perforates  the  coat  of 
the  intestine  so  os  to  allow  its  contents  to  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Ad- 
hesion to  the  neighbouring  viscera  and  serous  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
are  not  unusual  occurrences. 

**The  mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  enlarged — the  liver  is  occasionally  found  small 
and  indurated,  or  enlaced  and  at  the  same  time  of  a firmer  consistence  than  natural, 
or  an  abscess  has  been  formed  in  it,  but  changes  in  its  structure  are  much  less  frequent 
than  was  imagined,  ajid  by  no  means  esseutitd  to  dysentery.” 
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dangerous  rorm)  <^lhe  large  the  colon,  ceecrnn,  and  redum ; it 

is  the  dysentery  of  the  human  being ; it  is  that  which  was  once  the  scourge 
of  the  human  race,  but  thousands  of  whose  victims  are  now  rescued 
from  its  grasp  by  the  discovery  of  its  real  seat  and  character,  and  the 
adoption  of  those  measures  which  such  a disease  plainly  indicates. 

If  this  malady  is  of  an  inflammatory  type,  the  first,  and  most  obvious, 
end  most  beneficial  measure  to  be  adopted  is  bleeding;  and  this  regulated 
by  the  age,  size,  and  condition  of  the  beast,  the  suddenness  and  violence 
^ of  the  attack,  and  the  degree  of  fever.  From  two  to  five  or  six  quarts  of 
V blood  should  be  abstracted.  There  must  be  very  great  debility — the 
disease  must  in  a manner  have  run  its  course,  or  the  practitioner  will  be 
without  excuse  who,  in  a case  of  inflammation  of  the  large  intestines,  neg- 
lects the  abstraction  of  blood.  General  bleeding — bleeding  from  the 
jugular — will  be  of  service,  as  lessening  the  general  irritation,  and  the  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  part;  but  in  this  case  the  practitioner  can  in  some 
measure  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  local  bleeding,  for  by  opening 
the  subcutaneous  or  milk  vein  he  takes  blood  from  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  and  from  that  portion  of  them  which  is  nearest  to  the  inflamed 
part. 

The  repetition  of  the  bleeding  must  depend  on  circumstances,  of  which 
the  practitioner  will  be  the  best  judge. 

If  this  has  not  been  the  common  practice  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery, 
it  must  be  attributed  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  veterinary  education  so  far  as 
cattle  are  concerned,  in  consequence  of  which  so  few  persons  have  been 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  author,  however,  is  happy  to  be 
enabled  to  refer  to  Mr.  Sorby,  (with  whose  present  residence  he  is  un- 
acquainted,) to  Mr.  Storry,  of  Pickering,  to  Mr.  Baker,  of  Reigate, 
and  to  his  friend  Mr.  Dickens,  of  Kimbolton,  as  having  long,  and  with 
evident  advantage,  had  recourse  to  this  best  antagonist  of  inflammation. 

As  another  abater  of  inflammation,  the  veterinary  surgeon  will  next 
administer  a mild  aperient.  A little  consideration  will  show  tITat  this  is 
not  contra-indicated  even  by  the  degree  of  purging  which  then  exists ; for 
the  retention  of  matter,  such  as  that  discharged  in  dysentery,  must  be  a 
far  greater  source  of  irritation  than  the  stimulus  of  a mere  laxative. 

The  kind  of  medicine  is  a consideration  of  far  more  consequence  than 
seems  to  be  generally  imagined.  There  would  be  a decided  objection  to 
the  aloes  so  frequently  resorted  to  in  these  cases  ; there  would  be  some 
degree  of  doubt  respecting  that  excellent  and  best  medicine  for  general 
purposett  the  Epsom  salts.  Both  of  them  might  add  to  the  excessive 
irritation  which  the  practitioner  is  so  anxious  to  allay.  Castor  oil  will 
here,  as  in  acute  diarrhoea,  be  decidedly  preferred,  and  in  the  same  doses. 
Some  judgment  will  be  required  as  to  the  repetition  of  the  purgative.  Its 
object  is  the  simple  evacuation  of  morbid  faecal  matter,  and  not  the  setting 
up  of  any  permanently  increased  action  of  the  bowels : therefore,  if  instead 
of  the  comparatively  scanty  and  mucous  discharges  of  dysentery,  a fair  quan- 
tity of  actual  faeces  has  been  brought  away,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for, 
or,  rather,  there  would  be  objection  to,  the  continuance  of  the  purgative. 
The  author  could  refer  to  many  a practitioner,  justly  held  in  estimation  by 
the  agriculturist  and  by  his  brethren,  for  testimony  to  the  beneficial  eflect  of 
mild  aperients  in  the  early  treatment  of  dysentery.  They  may  differ,  they 
may  a little  err  in  the  choice  of  the  purgative,  but  they  unite  in  the  prin- 
ciple. The  names  of  his  friend  Mr.  Sewell,  of  Brighton,  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Reigate,  Mr.  Nobbs,  of  Cattistock,  and  Mr.  Sorby,  immediately  occur  to 
him.  Mr.  Baker  gives  linseed  oil,  which  certainly  stands  next  in  value  to 
the  castor  oil  as  an  aperient,  when  the  bowels  are  in  an  irritable  state. 
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Tbit  being' inflammation  of  the  large  or  lower  intestines,  there  will  be 
evident  propriety  in  the  administration  of  emollient  injections.  These 
intestines,  although  longer  than  in  the  horse,  are  not  so  capacious  as  in 
that  animal ; and  they  have  not  that  irregular  and  cellaled  structure,  which 
prevents  the  injected  fluid  from  filling,  or  even  reaching  them  to  any  ex- 
tent. By  means  of  the  newly  invented  enema-pump,  the  intestines  in  the 
ox,  which  are  the  seat  of  Ibis  disease,  may  be  completely  filled  with  some 
emollient  fluid ; and  that  which  is  most  of  all  indicated  here,  and  especially 
in  the  early  stage  of  treatment,  is  gruel,  well-boiled  and  thick ; a pailful 
of  it  may  be  thrown  up  with  advantage  two  or  three  times  every  day. 

Let  it  now  be  supposed  that  this  treatment  has  been  pursued  two  or 
three  days  ; — if  the  discharges  are  more  fecal,  a little  greater  in  quantity, 
and  attended  by  less  pain  or  less  effort  in  the  expulsion  of  them,  that  pur- 
pose has  been  effected  which  tlie  practitioner  was  anxious  to  accomplish, 
and  he  roust  look  about  for  other  measures;  or,  if  the  slate  of  the  animal 
remains  the  same,  it  will  be  useless  longer  to  pursue  this  plan.  Then  the 
surgeon  refers  once  more  to  the  character  of  the  malady — inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines — and  he  asks  what  he  can 
bring  in  direct  contact  with  the  diseased  surface,  that  is  likely  to  ollay 
irritation  or  to  abate  inflammation.  He  does  not  long  hesitate  here. 
Opium  immediately  presents  itself,  at  once  an  astringent  and  an  anodyne — 
an  astringent,  because  it  is  an  anotlyne — and  he  determines  to  give  it  in 
doses  of  half  a drachm,  and  in  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  adminis- 
tered, namely,  in  that  of  powder,  mixed  with  thick  gruel.  He  likewise 
adds  it  to  the  gruel  of  the  injection,  either  under  the  form  of  powder,  or 
he  boils  a few  poppy-heads  in  water,  and  then  causes  the  gruel  to  be  made 
with  the  decoction. 

Here  all  practitioners  seem  to  agree.  Whether  they  prepare  the  way 
for  the  opium  by  the  administration  of  an  aperient,  or  whether,  deceived 
by  the  state  of  purging,  they  give  it  at  once,  they  are  all  anxious  to  try  the 

Sower  of  this  drugi  but  too  many  of  them,  either  forgetting  or  not 
newing  the  nature  of  the  disease,  add  medicines  of  an  opposite  character, 
and  that  cannot  fail  of  being  injurious.  They  administer  astringents  and 
tonics,  which  are  useful  and  indispensable  in  a later  stage  of  the  treatment, 
but.  while  the  inflammation  remains  unsubdued,  are  only  adding  fuel  to 
fire.  There  are  too  many  practitioners  who  scruple  not  to  give  alum  and 
sulphate  of  zinc  as  soon  as  they  are  called  in  to  such  a case ; and  before  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  prepared  for  their  action.  These  drugs 
are  acrid — they  are  caustic  us  well  as  astringent — they  are  aitringent 
because  they  are  caustic,  and  they  too  frequently  set  up  another  and  de- 
structive inflammation.  No  better  illustration  than  this  would  be  required 
of  the  lamentable  consequence  of  the  utter  neglect  of  the  diseases  of 
cattle  in  the  system  of  veterinary  inslructiou  south  of  the  Tweed.  W hen 
will  agriculturists  and  agricultural  societies  awake  to  a sense  oJ'  their  true 
interest? 

It  is  usual,  however,  to  add  something  to  the  opium,  in  order  to  increase 
or  to  regulate,  or  to  modify  its  power;  and  that  which  is  without  compari- 
son lha  most  serviceable  is  one  of  the  mild  preparations  of  mercury,  viz. 
ealomal,  or  the  blue  pill,  or  mercury  triturated  with  chalk.  Mere  theory 
might  induce  the  tear  that  mercury  would  add  to  the  irritation  already  too 
unmanageable,  and  so  it  would,  if  given  alone ; but,  combined  with  and 
guarded  by  the  opium,  it  has  the  most  beneficial  effect : the  opium  does 
not  produce  costiaeaess, — the  calomel  does  not  gripe  and  purge,  but  irri- 
tation is  allayed,  while  the  natural  action  of  the  bowels  is  promotod. 

Mr.  Dickans  gives  calomel  and  <^um.  In  a letter  with  which  he 
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favoured  the  author,  in  1831,  he  rays,  “ This  disease  has  been  very  pre- 
valent in  our  neighbourhood  this  spring,  and  I have  been  tolerably  suc- 
cessful in  the  treatment  of  it.  I at  first  administered  the  various  astrin- 
gents, as  chalk,  kino,  opium, — but,  much  to  my  disappointment,  I found 
little  or  no  good  effect  from  them.  I then  administered  one  drachm  each 
of  calomel  and  opium  in  some  good  thick  gruel,  which  I consider  of  the 
greatest  importance,  acting  as  a sheath  to  the  intestines,  already  under  a 
state  of  excitement.  I repeat  this  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and 
the  violence  of  the  disease,  but  I have  rarely  had  occasion  to  repeat  the 
dose  more  than  twice  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  continuing  to  give 
the  gruel  in  the  interval ; but  I ought  to  state,  that  if  the  disease  is  of  recent 
date,  or  what  Mr.  Blaine  calls  acute,  I always  bleed." 

Mr.  Sewell  also  gives  calomel,  but  without  the  opium.  He,  with  his 
usual  openness  and  humour,  thus  describes  bis  practice,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows  the  injurious  and  undeservedly  low  estimation  in  which  veteri- 
nary surgeons  are  held  by  many  farmers,  and  in  which  they  will  be  held 
until  the  public  are  assured  that  they  are  competently  instructed  in  the 
treatment  of  neat  cattle: — “I  have  frequently  seen  bullocks  at  farm- 
house!), (when  I have  been  attending  a horse  for  the  owner.)  that  have 
been  a long  time  ill  with  diseased  liver  and  constipated  bowels,  and  heen 
under  the  treatment  of  what  they  call  a skilful  cow-leech,  who  has  at  length 
given  them  up  as  incurable,  and  the  animals  have  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  wasted  to  skin  and  bone.  I have  now  and  then  asked  the  farmer 
to  allow  me  to  undertake  the  case ; I have  given  calomel,  alue.s,  and  sul- 
phate of  soda;  I have  brought  the  liver  into  action  by  repeating  my  doses 
at  intervals,  and  keeping  the  animal  upon  bran-mashes  and  linseed  ; and 
he  has  recovered,  returned  to  his  work,  and  afterwards  grazed  and  fatted 
as  well  as  any  other  beast.  Yet  the  very  men  for  whom  1 have  dune  these 
things,  when  they  have  fresh  cases,  send  for  the  cowleech  in  preference 
to  me.’’*  . 

The  author  will  not  again  contest  with  his  scientific  friends  the  qneation 
on  which  his  opinion  has  been  already  freely  stated  respecting  the  nature 
and  seat  of  this  disease — inflammation  of  the  large  intestines,  and  no  neces- 
sary aflection  of  the  liver — but  he  is  happy  in  being  enabled  to  add  his 
decided  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  mercurial  preparations  in  this  malady. 

Mr.  Meyer  gives  a favourable  report  of  the  blue  pill,  combined  with 
Dover’s  powder  (a  preparation  of  opium  with  ipecacuanha)  : but  the 
author  very  much  doubts  whether  either  of  these  medicines,  although 
excellent  in  human  dysentery,  is  sufficiently  powerful  for  cattle ; and 
acknowledges  that  he  gives  the  preference  to  calomel  and  simple  opium. 

Ill  order  that  this  mode  of  treatment  may  have  a fair  chance,  the  beast 
should  be  housed  and  fed  on  bran-mashes,  a little  hay,  and  plenty  of  well- 
boiled  gruel.  While  the  patient  continues  at  grass  the  practitioner  haa 
no  chance,  however  skilliil  in  other  respects  his  treatment  may  be. 
So  much  depends  on  the  avoidance  of  ell  green  and  succulent  food,  that 
many  a beast,  from  whom  every  symptom  of  dysentery  had  disappeared, 
has  relapsed,  and  been  lost,  from  having  been  inriied  out  too  soon.  The 
green  food  of  one  day  has  produced  irreparable  mischief 

There  are  other  auxiliary  measures  which  deserve  consideration.  Setons 
in  the  dewlap  have  been  strongly  recommended.  They  may  be  osefol 
when  much  fever  accompanies  the  early  stage  of  dysentery,  for  they  will, 
in  some  measure,  divert  the  current  of  blood  from  the  inflamed  and  irri- 
tated part,  and  thus  lessen  the  local  inflammation  and  discharge,  and  also 
the  general  fever ; but  no  very  material  degree  of  benefit  can  be  expected 
* Veterinaiian,  Sept,  1831,  p.  511, 
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from  them ; and  there  certainly  cannot  be  that  importance  which  is  some- 
times attached  to  the  substance,  or  the  root  that  is  inserted.  There  is  no 
peculiar  virtue  in  the  bearsfoot,  on  which  so  much  superstitious  confidence 
has  been  placed ; the  common  cord,  or  hair-rope,  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose : the  black  hellebore  root,  however,  produces  the  speediest  inflamma- 
tion and  the  most  copious  discharge. 

Fomentation  of  the  right  flank  and  the  right  side  of  the  belly  with  hot 
water,  or,  in  acute  cases,  the  blistering  of  those  parts  will  be  far  more  ser- 
viceable than  any  seton  in  the  dewlap  can  possibly  be. 

That  admirable  disinfectant,  the  chloride  of  lime,  promises  to  be  of 
essential  service  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery  ; not  only  in  changing  the 
nature  of  the  intestinal  discharge,  and  depriving  it  of  all  its  putridity, 
but  in  disposing  the  surface  of  the  intestine,  with  which  it  may  be  brought 
into  contact,  to  assume  a more  healthy  character.  When  applied  exter- 
nally to  wounds  ahd  ulcers  of  every  kind  it  effects  wonders  in  both  of  these 
espects ; and,  being  properly  diluted,  it  has  not  been  found  to  give  any 
great  pain,  or  dangerously  to  increase  inflammation  in  the  most  irri- 
table ulcer.  It  may  be  administered  either  by  the  mouth,  or  in  the  form 
of  clyster.  The  practitioner  will  probably  avail  himself  of  its  aid  in  both 
forms.  It  should  not  be  mingled  with  any  other  drug ; but  half  an  ounce 
of  the  solution,  or  a drachm  of  the  powder,  may  be  mixed  with  a quart 
of  water,  and  given  between  the  regular  periods  for  the  administration  of 
the  other  remedies. 

The  reader  will  forgive  a repetition  of  the  caution  as  to  the  mode  of 
administering  liquid  medicine  to  cattle;  for  in  a disease  so  serious  and  so 
fatal  as  dysentery  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
practitioner.  Whether  the  medicine  is  given  by  means  of  a horn  or  the  pump, 
it  should  flow  as  gently  as  possible  down  the  gullet,  that  it  may  not  break 
through  the  floor  of  the  oesophagean  canal,  but  have  a better  chance  of 
passing  on  to  the  fourth  stomach  and  the  intestines. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  chronic  stage  of  dysentery,  a great  deal  more 
depends  upon  attending  to  the  comfort  of  the  animal  than  too  many  seem 
to  believe.  The  patient  should  be  housed,  and  well  littered  down,  and, 
in  some  cases, 'moderately  clothed.  Of  his  food,  little  portions  at  a time 
should  be  culled  for  him  and  offered  to  him ; and  warm  gruel  and  warm 
mashes  should  be  frequently  put  within  his  reach.  The  author  will  not 
go  so  far  us  J.  E.  (Ellman)  in  the  survey  of  Sussex,  who.  perhaps  dis- 
gusted with  the  ignorance  of  the  cow-leech,  and  the  recklessness  with 
which  he  pours  in  his  drugs,  says,  “ If  any  of  my  cattle  get  into  a low 
weak  state  I generally  recommend  nursing,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  much 
better  than  a doctor ; having  often  seen  the  beast  much  weakened,  and 
the  stomach  relaxed,  by  throwing  in  a quantity  of  medicine  injudiciously, 
and  the  animal  lost ; when,  with  good  nursing,  in  alt  probability  it  might 
have  been  otherwise but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  benefit  is 
connected  with  that  one  word  comfort,  than  can  be  procured  from  half 
the  drugs  which  the  veterinary  pharmacopoeia  contains. 

In  many  cases,  and  in  every  case  that  can  be  brought  to  a successful 
termination,  it  will  be  observed,  after  the  perseverance  of  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  in  this  mode  of  treatment,  that  the  pain  preceding  and  accom- 
panying the  evacuations  is  materially  lessened,  and  that  the  nature  of 
the  matter  evacuated  is  changed.  Tlie  stools  will  probably  be  as  frequent ; 
they  will  be  more  copious ; but  less  mucus  will  be  found  in  them,  and 
they  will  have  become  more  decidedly  faecal  and  not  so  offensive.  The 
belly  will  be  less  tender ; the  countenance  less  anxious  ; the  general  ap- 
pearance improved.  The  inflammation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  large 
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intestines  will  have  materially  subsided,  but  the  habit  of  purgation  will 
continue  for  a while,  and  will  be  increased  by  the  state  of  relaxation  and 
debility  in  which  the  vessels  are  left.  Then,  but  not  until  then,  astringents 
will  be  admissible  and  highly  beneficial. 

Catechu  stands  at  the  head  of  this  class  of  medicines  in  such  a case  ; and 
its  power  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  oak  bark,  or  it  may  be  given 
in  a decoction  of  oak  bark.  The  opium  must  not,  however,  be  omitted  ; 
for  although  direct  inflammation  may  have  been  subdued,  and  relaxa- 
tion and  debility  have  followed,  much  irritability  may  remain,  to  control 
which  the  soothing  power  of  opium  will  be  required. 

To  catechu  and  opium  it  has  been  usual  to  add  chalk  ; for  in  all  these 
diseases  there  is  a tendency  in  the  stomach,  and  probably  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  to  generate  a considerable  quantity  of  acid.  A greater  source  of 
irritation  can  scarcely  be  imagined  when  the  state  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  large  intestine  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  chalk,  or  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  chalk,  will  unite  with  and  neutralize  this  acid,  and  render 
it  harmless.  Theoretic  chemistry  would  lead  to  the  substitution  of  mag- 
nesia for  the  chalk,  for  the  car^nic  acid  being  withdrawn,  it  might  be 
feared  that  the  caustic  time  would  be  injurious  ; but  experience  has  proved 
that  magnesia  is  not  so  efficacious  in  cattle  : that,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be 
almost  inert,  while  chalk  has  usually  answered  the  purpose  intended,  and 
no  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  it.* 

Some  practitioners  strangely  mingle  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics  toge- 
ther, forgetful  of  the  decomposition  which  frequently,  or  almost  constantly 
ensues,  and  the  impairment  or  total  loss  of  medicinal  poweix  Vegetable 
astringents  agree  best  with  the  constitution  of  cattle,  and  they  will  not 
often  deceive. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  however  being  considered,  will  the  practitioner 
confine  himself  to  the  astringents  ? He  has  now  to  struggle  with  the 
consequences  of  inflammation — the  weakness  and  want  of  tone  which  in- 
flammation has  produced,  not  only  in  the  part  itself  but  in  the  whole 

• The  author  of  the  “Survey  of  Diimfriei”  lecommeads  “an  infuiion  of  water  trefoil, 
or  the  juice  of  the  aloe."  Mr.  Daniel!  apeaka  of  “a  pint  of  dried  box-leaves,  rubbed 
small,  and  four  ounces  of  madder,  in  a quart  of  milk.*'  In  Nairn,  some  farnwre  give  raw 
potatoes,  mashed  1 and  others  give  undried  oats  and  barley,  made  into  a kind  of  mash, 
with  a handful  of  salt,  and  a portion  of  potatoes.  Mr.  Parkinaon,  in  hie  “Treatise  on 
Live  Stock,”  (vol.  i.  p.  246,)  says,  “ I had  a cow  reduced  so  low  by  the  flnx  in  cattle 
called  the  t4i/,  or  rottenness,  as  scarcely  to  aflhrd  any  milk,  and  I had  had  an  eminent 
cow-doctor  to  her,  who  gave  her  up,  and  persuaded  me  that  she  must  die,  and  advised 
me  to  send  her  to  Smitlifield,  where  she  would  sell  for  forty  or  fifty  shillings,  that  being 
more  than  she  would  fetch  when  dead ; and  thia  doctor  was  recommended  to  me  as  one 
being  particularly  famous  for  curing  thia  disorder ; but  1 never  knew  a beast  cured  that 
was  as  bad  as  this  cow.  Knowing  that  almost  all  complaints  arise  from  the  stomach 
being  in  an  improper  state,  I considered  the  case,  and  took  the  following  method  for 
cure : — 1 put  about  four  ounces  of  chalk,  beaten  to  a very  fine  powder,  in  one  quart  of  the 
lees  of  red  port,  which  I prefer,  when  they  can  be  obtained  ; having  mixed  them  well 
together,  I gave  it  to  the  cow ; and  three  doses,  one  every  other  day,  e^cted  the  cure ; 
for  she  came  to  her  milk,  calv^,  milked  well,  and  afterwards  msde  a mKid  fat  cow.  I 
have  since  given  it  to  two  other  cows,  and  it  has  had  the  desired  effect.*’  There  are 
worse  prescriptions  than  this,  yet  a much  better  astringent  might  have  been  administered 
than  the  port  wine  lees,  with  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirit  which  they  contain : besides,  if 
port  wine  is  to  be  given  at  all,  it  should  be  in  its  pure  state,  and  not  the  accumulation  of 
all  the  tartaric  acid  and  extractive  matter  which  it  contains  deposited  in  the  lees. 

Mr.  Knowles  improves  upon  Mr,  Parkinson.  After  recommending  a strange  mixture 
of  tormentil  root,  and  bole  armenian,  and  grains  of  paradise,  and  turmeric,  and  madder, 
and  these  to  be  given  in  oak-bark  tea,  for  the  cure  of  dysentery,  he  says,  that  **  red  wine 
would  be  much  better,  or  a pint  of  common  brandy  and  a pint  of  water.”  This  for  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels — and  shown  to  be  of  the  mo^  intense  character  by  the  mucus  being 
discharged  so  abundantly,  that,  in  hii  elegant  language,  the  beast  it  “parting  with  hit 
puddingsl” 
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•jsteno.  He  will  also  take  into  consideration  tlie  natural  temperament 
and  constitution  of  horned  cattle.  Some  physiologists  speak  rather  unin- 
telligibly of  the  prevalence  of  the  lymphatic  system  in  certain  persons  and 
animals ; but  the  fact  is  that  cattle  will  not  bear  disease,  nor  the  treatment 
of  disease  like  some  other  animals,  and  particularly  as  the  horse  will. 
Diseases  speedily  run  their  course  in  cattle,  and  the  patients  often  sink 
under  the  prompt  and  vigorous  and  scientific  treatment  of  the  malady.  An 
ox  may  bear  one  copious  bleeding  well ; but  he  cannot  be  bled  again 
and  again  as  the  horse  may.  He  will  derive  the  usual  advantage  from 
purgation  to  a certain  extent,  but  care  must  be  taken  lest  it  dege- 
nerate into  the  disease  which  is  now  under  consideration.  The  prac- 
titioner will  therefore  mingle  stomachics,  and  probably  tonics,  with  his 
astringents  in  this  case.  Here  also  he  will  find  the  best  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Not  only  custom  but  experience  of  its  beneficial  efiect  has  made 
ginger  a necessary  ingredient  in  almost  every  medicine,  unless  the  animal 
evidently  labours  under  fever.  Gentian  is  an  admirable  tonic  and 
stomachic;  and  if  to  these  are  added  calumba  andeascarilla,  the  veterinary 
surgeon  has  sufficient  choice.  The  proportions  of  the  different  medicines 
will  necessarily  vary  with  the  age  and  strength  of  the  animal,  and  the 
character,  duration,  and  ravages  of  the  disease. 

Vegetable  astringents  and  tonics  having  been  fairly  tried,  and  either 
not  producing  the  desired  effect,  or  beginning  to  lose  their  power,  the 
mineral  ones  may  be  resorted  to.  The  preference  should  undoubtedly  be 
given  to  alum,  and  that  in  the  common  and  very  convenient  form  of  alum 
whey.  (See  List  of  Medicines.)  To  this  the  usual  quantity  of  ginger  may 
be  added  without  producing  decomposition ; and,  if  it  should  be  deemed 
advisable,  the  opium  may  be  continued.  Should  this  not  succeed,  or 
not  to  the  full  extent  that  the  practitioner  wishes,  blue  vitriol  (sulphate 
of  copper)  may  be  substituted  ; and  to  this  the  opium  will  be  a necessary 
auxiliary.  The  dose  should  be  about  one  drachm  of  the  former  and  half 
a drachm  of  the  latter.  There  is  no  other  mineral  astringent  or  tonic  that 
can  be  depended  on  or  safely  given. 

Clysters  should  not  be  neglected  in  this  stage  of  the  disease.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  injection  pump  they  promise  to  be  as  efficacious  as 
any  medicines  that  can  be  administered  liy  the  mouth,  for  they  may  be 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  inflamed  or  ulcerated  surface. 
Gruel  may  be  made  with  a decoction  of  poppy-heads,  as  already  recom- 
mended. To  this  may  succeed  an  infusion  of  catechu,  decoction  of  oak- 
bark,  and  with  or  without  opium;  and  possibly  a weak  solution  of  alum 
or  blue  vitriol.  The  practitioner  will  here,  however,  proceed  with  consi- 
derable caution. 

The  malady  being  apparently  subdued,  there  will  be  need  for  much 
caution  in  the  after-treatment  of  the  animal  He  must  not  soon  return 
altogether  to  green  meat,  and  more  especially  not  to  luxuriant  pas- 
ture. J.  E.,  in  the  Survey  of  Sussex,  speaking  of  the  prevention  of 
the  first  attack  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  in  working  oxen,  gives  some 
excellent  advice,  which  is  applicable  to  all  cattle,  in  order  to  guard  against 
a recurrence  of  the  disease.  “ The  best  way  to  prevent  this  (diarrhoea) 
is  to  continue  to  give  a small  quantity  of  hay  for  some  time  after  turning 
to  grass,  and  not  to  keep  them  too  many  hours  at  a time  from  water. 
When  1 see  it  coming  on  1 keep  the  ox  as  much  as  possible  on  bay  and 
Wan,  and  let  him  have  water  often  in  small  quantities.’’ 

For  a long  period  after  a severe  attack  of  this  complaint  the  animal  will 
be  subject  to  occasional  diarrhoea,  and  will  require  careful  management. 
The  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  him,  as  quickly  as  the  slate  of  his_ 
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constitution  will  admit,  into  fair  condition  and  sell  him  ; but  there  will  be 
some  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this,  for  abundance  even  of  the  most 
wholesome  food  will  often  be  more'  than  his  debilitated  powers  of  digestion 
can  manage,  and  hoove,  or  diarrhoea,  or  dysentery  will  ensue.  At  the 
best,  he  will  rarely  be  got  beyond  hiir  condition,  and  With  that  the  farmer 
must  be  content.  While  the  experience  of  the  writer  of  this  treatise  flir- 
nishes  him  with  various  instances  of  permanent  recovery  from  dysentery, 
it  supplies  him  with  but  few  cases  in  which  the  patient  has  “ aiterwards 
grazed  and  fatted  as  well  as  any  other  beast," 

However  perfect  may  seem  to  be  the  cure,  the  animal  that  has  once 
been  a ileciiled  thooter  should  never  be  bred  from.  There  is  a taint  about 
him  which  will  almost  certainly  be  communicated  to  his  stock.  Dysentery 
is  not  only  the  pest  of  certain  districts,  and  especially  of  cold  and  wet 
ones,  but  of  certain  breeds.  The  beautiful  Dishly  br^  Of  long-horned 
cattle  was  swept  away  by  it,  when  the  master-mind  of  Bakewell  no  longer 
regulated  the  admirable,  but  (to  the  inexperieneed  agriculturist)  dangemns 
system  of  breeding  IVom  near  affinities  ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  yet  more  valuable  short-horned  slock  have  been  destroyed  by 
it.  The  breeding  too  far,  and  too  incautiously  in  and  in,  will  produce 
a weakness  of  constitution  that  predisposes  to  dysentery ; but,  without 
insisting  on  this,  the  experience  of  many  a farmer  and  many  a dairyman 
will  convince  him,  that  the  sooner  he  gets  rid  of  a beast  that  has  been  a 
scanterer  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  stock. 

One  point  more  should,  perhaps,  be  adverted  to  before  this  subject 
is  dismissed — the  supposed  contagiousness  of  dysentery.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  contradiclory  evidence  with  regard  to  the  contagiousness  of 
this  rnmplaint  in  the  human  being,  and  it  would  probably  be  deemed 
presumption  in  a veterinary  surgeon  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject ; 
but  Ilf  bis  own  patients  he  may  s)>eak,  and  he  would  say  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  fur  believing  that  the  dysentery  of  cattle  is  contagions. 

As  the  large  intestines  are  the  principal,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  only 
seat  of  that  inflammation  which  is  characterised  by  the  term  dytenlery, 
other  intestines  are  occasionally  subject  to  maladies  either  peculiar  to  them, 
or  in  which  the  neighbouring  viscera  participate  to  a greater  or  less  extent. 

INFLXMUATION  OF  TUB  DUODENUM. 

Examination  after  death  has  occasionally  discovered  an  inflammatory 
affection  almost  confined  to  the  duodenum,  or  first  intestine.  This 
occurred  to  the  author  In  two  varieties  of  jaundice.  In  the  one  there 
appeared  to  have  been  an  undue  secretion  of  bile;  and  this  being  received 
into  the  duodenum  in  its  undiluted  state,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
whole  of  that  visens  was  inflamed.  There  were  also  spots  of  effused 
blood,  and  a small  ulcer  that  seemed  to  have  penetrated  the  mucous 
coat  alone.  In  the  other  case  there  was  considerable  inflammation  of  the 
thickened  substance  that  surrounds  the  orifice  through  which  the  bile 
enters  this  intestine,  and  which  was  probably  produced  by  the  continued 
presence  and  irritation  of  a gall-stone  that  had  been  here  arrested  in  its 

Srogress.  There  were  numerous  red  lines  radiating  in  every  direction.  In 
oth  cases  there  was  slight  inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum. 
In  neither  of  these  instances  were  there  any  peculiar  or  characteristic 
symptoms  that  would  at  once  direct  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  to  the 
duodenum  as  the  chief  or  the  only  seat  of  disease;  but  in  both  there  was 
a yellow  skin — evident  pain — fever  and  purging. 

A history  of  this  disease  must  be  left  to  future  observers. 
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Of  this  disease  there  are  two  varieties.  The  one  is  flatulent  colic. 
arising  from  the  distension  of  certain  portions  of  the  intestines,  occasioned 
by  the  food  contained  in  them  undergoing  a process  of  fermentation.  The 
pain  which  the  animal  evidently  siiSers,  his  moanings,  his  striking  at  his 
kelly  with  his  hind  feet,  a swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the  belly,  the 
occasional  discharge  of  gas  from  the  mouth  and  anus,  constant  restless- 
ness, continual  getting  up  and  lying  down  again  immediately,  and  all 
this  accompanied  by  fever,  would  induce  the  suspicion  that  the  animal  was 
labouring  under  flatulent  colic. 

There  are  various  reasons,  however,  why  cattle  should  seldom  be 
subject  to  this  complaint.  By  the  maceration  which  the  food  undergoes 
in  the  paunch,  and  the  second  mastication  to  which  it  is  subjected  in 
rumination,  it  is  prepared  for  speedy  and  perfect  digestion  ; and  little  of  the 
mechanism  that  has  been  admired  in  the  horse  for  the  detention  of  the  food 
is  to  be  found  in  cattle.  There  is  neither  time  nor  disposition  in  the  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  intestinal  canal  for  this  process  of  fermentation  to 
be  set  up;  and  if  there  were,  there  are  no  labyrinthian  irregularities  to  detain 
the  gas,  but  it  would  be  readily  pressed  on  by  the  common  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  bowels,  and  expelled.  Spasmodic  colic  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  that  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  distension  of  the 
bowels ; or,  more  frequently,  inflammation  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines (the  red  colic  of  the  horse)  has  been  confounded  with  JIatulent  colic.' 

This  species  of  colic  will  generally  be  relieved  by  the  administration  of 
almost  any  aromatic  drink ; but  the  chloride  of  lime,  ns  in  hoove,  is  most 
to  be  depended  upon.  Two  drachms  of  the  chloride  dissolved  in  a quart 
of  warm  water,  to  which  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  ginger,  (or  two 
drachms  of  the  powdered  ginger,)  and  twenty  drops  of  essence  of  pepper- 
mint have  been  added,  will  form  one  of  the  most  effectual  colic  drinks 
that  can  be  administered.  The  chlorine  unites  with  the  extricated  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  causes  it,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  disappear ; while  the 
aromatic  stimulates  the  intestine  to  contract  upon  and  force  forward  and 
expel  any  small  portion  that  may  remain. 

The  beast  should  be  walked  about ; exercise  alone  will  sometimes  cause 
the  gas  to  be  expelled ; but  the  owner  must  not  adopt  the  dangerous 
expedient  of  driving  or  worrying  the  beast  with  dogs,  otherwise  he  may 
produce  strangulation,  or  veiling,  or  rupture  of  the  intestines. 

Should  the  first  dose,  and  gentle  exercise  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  not 
produce  relief,  a purgative  drink  should  be  given,  and  that  of  an  aloetic 
nature  as  more  likely  to  operate  speedily.  The  mode  of  preparing  this 
drink  will  be  found  in  a note.*  Clysters  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel, 
should  not  be  neglected,  and  with  each  clyster  two  ounces  of  the  aloetic 
tincture  should  be  administered.  Friction  on  the  belly  and  flanks  is  occa- 
sionally useful,  and,  in  obstinate  cases,  it  will  be  advisable  to  stimulate  the 
whole  of  the  belly  with  spirit  of  turpentine  well  rubbed  in.  In  very  bad 
case.s,  but  not  until  other  remedies  have  been  applied,  it  will  be  useful  to 
bleed.  Warm  mashes,  warm  gruel,  and  good  old  hay,  sliould  constitute 
the  food  of  the  beast  for  some  time  afterwards, 

* Take  of  Barb.idoc»  aloes  four  ounces,  pimento  powdered  two  ounces,  and  gum  arsliie 
two  ounces;  pour  on  them  a quart  of  boiling  water  ; stir  the  mixture  well,  and  often; 
when  it  is  cold  atld  half  a pint  of  spirit  of  trine,  ami  bottle  the  whole  for  use:  shake  the 
IwtUe  well  before  the  requisite  quantity  is  poured  out. 
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A more'prevalent  species  of  colic,  yet  not  so  frequent  in  cattle  as  in  the 
horse,  is  the  spasmodic.  It  is  spasm,  or  contraction  of  a portion  or  por- 
tions of  the  small  intestines,  and  accompanied  by  more  excruciating  pain 
than  the  former.  The  animal  is  exceedingly  uneasy,  lowing,  pawing, 
striking  at  his  belly  with  hia  hind  legs  or  his  honis,  continually  lying  down 
and  getting  up,  beaming  very  irritable,  and  sometimes  being  dangerous  to 
handle.  It  is  distinguished  from  flatulent  colic  by  the  smaller  quantity  of 
gas  that  is  expelled,  the  comparative  absence  of  tension  or  enlargement  of 
the  belly,  the  more  evident  spasms  relaxing  for  a little  while  and  then 
returning  with  increased  violence,  and  the  freedom  with  which  the  animal 
moves  during  the  remissions. 

The  feeding  on  acrid  plants,  or  even  on  healthy  food  too  great  in  quan« 
tity  or  too  nutritive,  the  commencement  of  feeding  on  grains,  exposure  tu 
cold  after  work,  the  drinking  of  too  cold  wuter,  and  especially  afler  exercise, 
or  of  water  impregnated  with  metallic  salts,  are  occasional  causes.  More 
dangerous  ones  are  the  long  continuance  of  purging  and  also  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  costiveness.  The  treatment  will  be  the  same,  except  that  as  this 
proceeds  from  irritation  in  the  intestinal  canal  generally,  or  in  particular 
portions  of  it,  which  is  apt  to  run  on  to  inflammation,  bleeding  will  be 
earlier  resorted  to;  and  the  practitioner  will  not  suffer  the  first  symptom 
of  inflammation  to  appear  without  adopting  this  best  method  of  subduing 
it.  After  every  case  of  colic,  whether  flatulent  or  spasmodic,  the  animal 
will  require  some  attention  and  nursing,  for  in  both  of  them  the  intes 
tines  are  considerably  weakened  and  predisposed  to  a repetition  of  the 
attack,  and  there  are  few  maladies,  the  habit  of  the  recurrence  of  which  is 
so  soon  formed. 


STHANaULATIOtf  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

Spasmodic  colic,  if  neglected,  or  bidding  defiance  to  medical  treatment, 
occasionally  leads  to  such  an  entanglement  of  different  parts  of  the  bowels 
with  each  other  that  they  become  tied  into  a kind  of  knot,  and  the  passage 
of  food  along  them  is  obstructed.  This  is  no  unfrequent  consequence  of 
colic  in  the  horse,  and  when  the  small  intestines  of  cattle  are  observed, 
hanging  loose,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  the  mesentery,  (see  Fig.  2. 
p.  451.)  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  in  the  disturfied,  increased,  hurried, 
and  sometimes  inverted  peristaltic  motion  which  lakes  place  in  consequence 
of  colic,  one  portion  of  the  intestine  should  lie  entangled  among  the  rest, 
and  the  fatal  knot  should  be  tied.  Occasionally  a small  piece  of  fatly  matter 
disengages  itself  from  the  mesentery  and  hangs  floating  in  the  belly,  and 
then,  either  in  the  changes  of  situation  which  the  bowels  undergo  in 
natural  exercise,  or  more  particularly  in  the  commotion  of  colic,  it  en- 
twines itself  round  a portion  of  the  intestine  and  obstructs  the  passage. 
These  twists,  and  loops,  and  knots  are  sometimes  strangely  intricate.  M hen 
the  dead  animal  lies  before  the  practitioner  it  is  almost  impossible  to  un- 
ravel them.  This  is  the  true  net  or  knot  so  dreaded  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  result  of  those  colicky  pains  which  have  been  mistaken 
fur  strangulation,  and  which  have  been  increased  and  hurried  on  to  the 
production  of  this  involved  state  by  the  absurd  and  brutal  measures  that 
have  been  adopted.  Strangulation  having  once  taken  place,  there  is  and 
ran  he  no  remedy.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  attack  every  case  of  culic  in 
good  earnest,  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived;  for  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  the 
displacement,  twist,  knot,  or  whatever  it  be,  will  occur  in  consequence  of 
the  perverted  action  of  the  intestines,  or  the  violent  struggles  of  the  animal, 
caused  by  the  torture  which  he  endures. 
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THE  CORDS  OR  aDT>TlE. 

This  is  another  sinj^ular  and  fatal  species  of  intestinal  strangulation 
that  has  lately  been  brought  under  notice  by  Mr.  Corbet,  of  Simonborn.* 
It  is  not  of  unfrequeut  occurrence  in  some  districts,  and  especially  in  wet 
and  marshy  situations  : it  is  peculiar  to  the  ox,  and  is  rarely  observed  in 
him  after  the  second  or  third  year.  The  beast  shows  disinclination  to  food 
— rumination  is  suspended,  or  performed  in  a listless,  interrupted  manner 
— the  animal  appears  to  be  griped — he  strikes  at  his  belly  with  his  hind 
legs — he  lies  down,  and  as  he  gets  up  again  bows  his  back  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way,  and  then,  all  at  once,  stretching  out  every  limb,  he  gives 
the  spinal  column  a somewhat  concave  form.  Small  quantities  of  feeces 
are  voided,  mingled  with  mucus,  and  sometimes  with  blood ; and  if  the 
animal  is  examined,  by  introducing  the  hand  into  the  rectum,  he  evidently 
suffers  extreme  pain. 

By  degrees  the  ailment  is  referrible  to  one  side  more  than  the  other, 
and  generally  to  the  left  side.  The  hind  leg  on  that  side  is  frequently  ad- 
vanced and  then  retracted,  and,  in  some  cases,  becomes  partially  paralysed. 

These  symptoms  are  mure  and  more  alarming — if  the  ox  can  be 
induced  to  eat,  the  griping  pains  are  immediately  increased — the  belly 
swells — the  countenance  becomes  anxious — the  ears,  the  horns,  the  nose, 
and  the  thighs  become  cold — the  pulse  is  small  and  accelerated,  and 
scarcely  to  be  felt — the  breathing  is  laborious  and  heard  at  a distance — 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  pale.  The  disease  continues  during  six,  seven, 
or  eight  days;  it  yields  to  no  medicine — it  is  aggravated  by  most  of  tlie 
measures  adopted — it  is  especially  so  if  the  beast  is  moved  about — and  at 
length  death  terminates  the  period  of  suifering. 

On  examination,  strangulation  of  some  part  of  the  intestine  is  found,  and 
generally  of  the  small  intestine.  It  is  tied  by  a distinct  and  evident  cord 
— in  some  cases  it  is  the  spermatic  cord,  which,  after  castration,  unskilfully 
performed,  or,  now  and  then,  by  mere  accident,  has  been  retracted  into  the 
belly,  and  has  become  enlarged,  and  has  harl  tumours  forming  on  it,  and 
particularly  at  its  extremity.  Oftener  it  is  an  adventitious  or  unnaturally 
formed  membrane  which  becomes  entangled  round  the  iiitestiue  and 
as.sumes  the  appearance  of  a cord. 

The  mode  of  operation,  in  castrating  bullocks,  is  often  very  absurd. 
Some  practitioners  pride  themselves  on  performing  it  with  scarcely  the  loss 
of  any  blood.  They  open  the  scrotum,  and  lay  bare  the  spermatic  cord, 
and  then,  by  mere  dint  of  pulling  and  twisting,  they  tear  it  out.  There  is, 
certainly,  no  bleeding,  and  the  portion  that  remains  immediately  retracts 
into  the  belly ; but  the  consequence  of  all  this  violence  is  that  inflammation 
ensues — tumours,  false  membranes,  are  formed,  and  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  this  complaint.  Others  draw  the  cord  out  as  far  os  they  can  without 
tearing  it,  and  then  cut  it  off  close  to  the  pelvis.  There  is  no  external 
bleetling  in  this  case  ; but  there  is  bleeding  within  the  cavity  of  the  belly, 
and  a source  of  irritation  is  set  up  by  the  presence  of  this  blood,  and 
various  abdominal  diseases  ensue,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  cords  m gut- 
tie. 

Mr.  Dick,  the  talented  professor  of  veterinary  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
to  whom  his  own  profession,  and  agriculturists  in  general,  are  deeply 
indebted,  as  a teacher  of  cattle  medicine,  gives  a similar  account  of 
the  cause  of  this  disease.  He  says,  “This  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  cas- 

* An  account  of  this  disease  was  published  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
1795,  by  Mr.  Harris,  a well-informed  fanner  in  Herefordshire.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
very  common  ia  that  couotys 
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trating  the  ox,  by  drawing  out  the  cord  or  ipcrmalic  artery.  The  vessel, 
when  turn  asunder,  recedes  into  the  scrotum  and  up  into  the  abdomen,  and 
there  producing  indammalion,  Uie  formation  of  a new  membrane  is  the 
consequence.”* 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  uniformly  traced  to  this  cause  alone.  It  seems, 
especially,  to  prevail  in  low  and  damp  situations — it  has  followed  the  use 
of  half  mouldy  and  unwholesome  fodder — it  has  seemed  to  be  connected 
with  hard  work,  and  that  on  an  irregular  or  steep  surface ; and  some  have 
imagined  that  it  is  most  prevalent  where  the  floor  of  the  ox  stables  is 
too  much  iuclined,  on  account  of  the  great  pressure  on  this  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  especially  in  the  act  of  rising.  It  can  be  readily  believed 
that  any  source  of  irritation,  whether  of  the  spermatic  cord,  or  of  the  intes* 
tines  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  or  of  the  intestinal  canal  generally — - 
in  fact,  tliat  any,  or  all  of  the  sources  of  common  colic  may  be  the  predis- 
posing, or  immediate  causes  of  this  species  of  strangulation.  If  any  cir- 
cumstance, however,  were  to  be  selected  as  that  to  which  the  disease 
might  be  oftenest  traced,  it  would  be  this  unskilful  mode  of  casiratiun.t 

Although  it  has  been  stated  that  no  medicine  seems  to  be  of  avail,  the 
patient  should  not  be  abandoned.  There  is  an  operation,  apparently  difflcidt 
and  dangerous,  but  really  simple,  easy  to  be  performed,  and  generally 
effectual. 

This  operation  is  described,  but  somewhat  unsatisfactorily,  Itoth  by  Mr. 
Harris  and  Mr.  Corbet.  The  former  had  performed  it  on  cattle  from 
three  months  to  nine  years  old.  The  following  is  the  account  of  Mr, 
Corbet ; — “ The  operation  is  begun  by  making  an  opening  into  the  inside 
of  the  ox,  beginning  a little  before  the  ileum.  The  arm  is  introduced,  and, 
in  general,  the  cord  or  ligament  is  easily  fell,  commencing  a little  behind 
the  kidneys  at  the  origin  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  attached  to  some 
part  of  the  pelvis,  and  which  appears  to  strangulate  a portion  of  intestine, 
in  some  cases,  I have  found  two  ligaments,  varying  in  size  from  a small 
quill  to  three  times  that  magnitude.  If  operated  upon  early,  the  animal 
generally  recovers  without  the  aid  of  medicine. — I have  known  an  animal 
remain  five  days,  and  I have  then  operated  upon  him,  and  the  case  has 
turned  out  successful.’’^ 

It  will  be  evident  that  this  operation  should  be  performed,  the  side  line 
being  used,  and  the  beast  remaining  standing  close  to  a wall,  and  fastened 
to  it  as  well  as  circumstances  will  permit.  'The  incision  should  be  made 
on  the  left  side,  and  taking,  as  the  centre  of  it,  the  spot  at  which  tlie  flank 

• Veterinarisn,  May,  18,34,  p.  266.  Mr.  Harrli't  account  of  this  entanglement  ii 
drawn  too  much  from  imagination,  and  ia  defleient  in  correctness  of  anatomical  detail. 
He  says,  ‘’This  stricture  or  gut-tie  is  occasioned  by  an  erroneous  method  of  castrating  the 
calves,  which  the  breeders  practise  throughout  Herefordshire.  They  open  the  sciulum, 
take  hold  of  the  testicles  with  their  teeth,  and  tear  them  out  with  vtulence,  by  which 
means  all  the  vessels  behmging  to  the  part  are  ruptured.  Tlie  vosa  deferentia,  entering 
hy  the  holes  of  the  transverse  and  oblirpie  muscles,  pass  over  the  ureters  at  acute  angles, 
and  turning,  by  their  great  length  and  clastic  force  the  peritoneum  is  ruptured.  The  vas 
deferens  is  severed  from  tbs  testicles,  and,  springing  back,  forms  a kind  uf  bur.  Tlie 
part  of  the  gut  that  ia  tied  by  it  is  the  j^uniim,  at  its  turning  from  the  right  side  to  the 
left,  and  the  entanglement  is  generally  eftected  by  sumesudden  motion  of  the  beast.”  Rep. 
of  Arts,  1795, 

f A disease  of  this  kind  is  very  prevalent  in  Switzerland,  and  particularly  in  the 
canton  of  Bern.  M.  Anker,  professor  at  the  Veterinary  School  at  ^rn.  has  published 
a very  satisfactory  account  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  it,  as  furnished  by  his 
brother,  a veterinary  petitioner  at  Ins.  (See  Praetucke  AhKamlitm^  det  feberwu/eg, 
Ac.)  He  attributes  this  entanglement  to  the  spermatic  cord,  but  he  says  little  of  the 
mode  of  ciutration,  and  dwells  mostly  on  situation,  and  food,  and  stabling,  aud  work  among 
the  steep  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

( Veterinarisn,  May,  1834,  p.  265. 
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is  generally  punctured  in  cases  of  hoove,  and  where  a small  portion  of  the 
jejunum,  and  that  which  is  the  most  likely  to  be  entangled  is  protruded 
over  the  rumen,  and  floats  by  itself  at  the  extremity  of  the  mesentery. 
It  should  be  a vertical  incision,  or  a little  oblique  in  a direction  from 
behind  forwards.  A small  opening  should  first  be  made,  through 
the  integument  and  muscle,  avoiding,  if  possible,  the  peritoneum.  Into 
this  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  left  hand  should  be  introduced, 
nnd  thus,  by  means  of  a probe-pointed  bistoury,  guarded  and  guided  by 
these  fingers,  the  wound  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  permit  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  hand  of  the  operator.  There  will  probably  be  a considerable 
gush  of  blood  when  the  external  oblique  is  first  divided,  but  that  will 
speedily  cease  by  the  retraction  of  the  artery. 

The  peritoneum  should  next  he  divided,  if  it  has  not  been  so  already, 
and  the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  the  arm  having  been  bared  and  well 
oiled,  should  be  introduced  into  the  wound;  the  epiploon  or  cawl  gently 
torn  ; and  the  hand  passed  among  the  intestines  in  a direction  upwards  and 
backwards,  or  as  Mr.  Corbet  describes  it  “a  little  behind  the  kidneys."  The 
operator  will  soon  feel  the  strangulated  part,  and  the  cord  by  which  it  is  sus- 
pended or  tied,  and  usually  “attached  to  some  part  of  the  pelvis.”  Having 
satisfied  himself  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  cord,  he  will  withdraw 
his  hand,  and,  taking  another  shorter  and  more  curved  and  probe-pointed 
bistoury,*  and  having  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  guarding  the  cutting 
edge  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  he  will  introduce  it  into  the  abdomen,  find 
out  the  cord  again,  and  cautiously  divide  it.  The  hand  will  once  more  be 
removed,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  bistoury,  and  then  re-introduced  to  as- 
certain whether  the  whole  of  the  strangulated  part  has  been  liberated, 
which  is  easily  effected  by  tracing  all  the  neighbouring  circumvolutions 
and  passing  them  through  the  hand. 

The  operator  being  satisfied  as  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  brings  the 
edges  of  the  wound  together,  and  confines  them  by  a sufficient  number  of 
stitches,  including  the  peritoneum,  muscle,  and  integument,  in  the  same 
stitch.  A pledget  of  tow  is  placed  over  the  wound,  and  a broad  bandage 
passed  tightly  several  times  round  the  belly,  which  must  not  be  removed 
during  the  first  six  or  eight  days. 

The  decided  majority  of  cattle  thus  operated  upon  are  saved,  and  the 
wound  is  usually  healed  in  somewhat  less  than  a month.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  after  the  extensive  opening  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  this  laceration  of  the  cawl,  and  groping  and  cutting  among  the 
intestines,  some  alarming  symptoms  will  occasionally  supervene.  The 
belly  will  swell,  and  sometimes  to  a considerable  extent.  Fomentations, 
and,  if  necessary,  scarifications  may  be  resorted  to.  There  may  be  manifest 
symptoms  of  fever,  as  shiverings,  heaving  at  the  flanks,  and  cessation  of 
rumination.  Blood  should  then  be  abstracted,  acconling  to  the  stale 
of  the  patient ; half-pound  doses  of  Epsom  salts  should  be  given  morning 
and  night,  until  the  bowels  are  moderately  opened,  and  the  beast  should 
have  little  besides  mashes  and  gruel,  and  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible. 


INTROSUSCEPTION  OP  THE  BOWELS. 

This  is  another  fatal  consequence  of  colic.  While  certain  portions  of 
the  ileum  or  jejunum  generally,  but  occasionally  of  the  larger  bowels,  are 
distended  by  gas,  other  parts  are  spasmodically  contracted,  and  then,  by 
the  increased  peristaltic  motion  which  is  going  on,  the  collapsed  part  of 

* Mr.  Harrii  deicribea  the  knife  as  being  of  the  form  of  a large  fiak-hook,  with  a cut- 
ting edge  on  the  concave  side. 
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the  superior  or  anterior  intestine  slidesi  or  is  forced  down,  into  the  dis- 
tended part  behind ; or,  by  that  inverted  action  which  takes  place  in  the 
intestine  commotion  of  colic,  a contracted  portion  of  the  bowel  slides  or  is 
forced  into  the  distended  part  before,  and  thus  one  intestine  is  strangely 
contained  within  another,  and  that  occasionally  reaching  to  a considerable 
extent.  The  mesentery  is  usually  torn  in  this  unnatural  procedure,  for 
otherwise  that  too  must  be  taken  up  or  carried  down  into  the  distended 
intestine  above  or  below. 

It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  this  will  inflict  great  torture  on  the 
■ beast,  and  an  examination  after  death  will  sufliciently  prove  the  intensity 
of  the  suffering;  for  there  will  be  much  inflammation,  and  generally  gan- 
grene of  the  involved  part,  and  sometimes  of  both  portions  of  the  intestine. 
The  symptoms  by  which  the  practitioner  may  be  induced  to  suspect,  or  may 
know  that  colic  has  run  on  to  introsusception,  are  not  yet  determined. 
Increase  of  pain,  attended  by  obstinate  constipation,  rapid  prostration  of 
strength,  and  comparatively  little  fever,  may  be  obscure  indications.  It 
is  evident  that  this  case  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  skill.  The 
most  powerful  purgatives,  the  crude  mercury,  the  shot,  the  living  trout  of 
some  practitioners,*  must  be  useless ; a knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  stomachs,  however,  should  have  taught  these  men,  that  the  shot,  and 
the  mercury,  and  the  trout  would  necessarily  have  fuund  their  way  into 
the  rumen,  where  they  could  not  possibly  have  produced  any  good  effect. 

Mr.  Cartwright  furnishes  the  only  case  on  record  of  the  occurrence  of 
introsusception  in  cattle.  He  saw  a bull-calf  six  days  old,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  in  pain.  It  was  continually  lifting  its  head  towards  its  belly ; 
, it  discharged  some  blood  from  the  anus,  and  it  would  not  suck.  Being  at 

some  distance  from  home,  he  gave  it  two  ounces  of  Glauber's  salts,  and 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  common  gin  in  a pint  of  the  cow’s  milk.  In  the 
evening  it  was  worse  ; it  was  almost  continually  down  ; it  shifted  its  tegs 
towards  its  belly;  it  continued  to  discharge  blood  in^small  quantities; 
and  the  pulse  was  quickened.  He  ordered  it  to  be  drenched  with  new 
milk. 

On  the  following  day,  it  was  weaker ; it  could  not  stand;  it  breathed 
very  quickly  and  laboriously  ; but  the  discharge  of  blood  had  ceased.  The 
pulse  could  scarcely  be  felt,  and  no  vein  could  be  raised  in  order  to  ab- 
stract blood.  Six  ounces  of  Glauber’s  salts  were  given,  but  the  calf  died 
in  the  afternoon. 

On  examination  after  death,  the  rectum  was  found  to  be  hard  and  dis- 
tended ; it  presented  both  strangulation  and  introsusception,  fur  one  por- 
tion of  intestine  was  contained  within  another,  with  its  coats  much  thick- 
ened and  black,  and  in  a completely  gangrenous  state.t 

The  case-book  of  the  writer  of  this  treatise  furnishes  him  with  a more 
I extraordinary  and  decisive  case.  It  was  an  old  and  rather  overworked 

' ox.  The  beast  had  performed  its  task  well  three  days  before.  That  day 

f was  cold  and  wet,  but  the  animal  fed  as  usual  on  his  return,  and  there 

was  no  indication  of  illness.  On  the  following  morning,  however,  there 

I * A pupil  of  Mr.  Dick  wot  consulted  respecting  an  ox  labouring  under  constipation  of 

I the  bowels.  The  disease  proved  obstinate ; it  resisted  every  remedy  adopterl,  and  the  case 

was  abandoned  as  utterly  hopeless.  At  this  stage  of  the  business  the  old-established 
leech  of  the  district  stepped  in,  and  confidently  engaged  to  set  matters  to  rights.  He 
commenced  with  no  less  active  n remedy  than  a lively  trout,  transferred  from  tM  river  to 
the  stomach  of  the  patient,  with  the  conviction  that  his  agent  would  thread  his  way 
through  all  the  maxes  of  the  intestines  ; and  he  ascribed  the  failure  of  so  notable  a dose 
to  the  previous  nusmanagenient  of  the  Edaaburgh  student, — Quarttrli/  Jwmal  of  Agri* 
aUturt, 

t f Veterinarian,  Feb,  1829,  p,  71. 
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were  'evident  gymptonui  of  colic ; the  ox  wss  in  great  agony.  Antispaa- 
modics,  stimulants,  and  purgatives  were  freely  administered,  and  twelve 
pounds  of  blood  were  abstracted.  The  animal  at  length  obtained  ,some 
relief ; he  lay  down  ; he  occasionally  looked  at  hia  right  flank  ; he  struck 
it  with  his  horn  ; he  moaned ; but  there  was  not  so  much  expression  of  in- 
tense agony.  The  bowels  were  obstinately  costive,  although  four  pounds  of 
Epsom  salts  had  been  given  and  a drachm  of  the  farina  of  the  croton  nut, 
and  numerous  injections  had  been  administered.  At  length  purging  came 
on,  and  was  exceedingly  violent ; the  beast  then  got  up ; it  staggered 
listlessly  along ; it  now  and  then  looked  at  its  side  ; it  began  at  long 
intervals  and  half  unconsciously  to  ruminate  ; and  it  drunk  some  gruel. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  purging,  the  animal  strained  considerably,  and 
a black  substance  was  observe  to  protrude  and  hang  from  the  anus.  It 
was  evidently  a portion  of  intestine.  There  had  been  introsusception,  and 
this  was  the  involved  part,  which  had  become  gangrenous,  and  had  sepa- 
rated and  passed  away. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  ox  fully  recovered  his  usual  health  and 
appetite,  but  he  was  sent  to  the  market,  six  months  afterwards,  in  fair 
condition. 


INVERSION  OF  THE  RECTUM. 

It  has  occasionally  happened  in  the  straining  of  diarrhtBa,  and  in  the 
still  more  violent  eflorts  with  which  the  ftnces  are  expelled  in  dysentery, 
that  a portion  of  the  rectum  is  protruded  from  the  anus  ; the  sphincter 
muscle  of  the  anus  then  contracts  violently  upon  it,  and  no  effort  of  the 
animal  can  draw  it  back,  nor  will  it  readily  yield  to  any  external  force  em- 
ployed. The  blood  is  necessarily  congested  in  the  protruded  intestine,  from 
the  situation  of  the  part ; the  gut  is  intensely  red,  and  it  gradually 
becomes  livid,  black,  gangrenous.  The  animal  all  the  while  is  making 
frequent  and  violent  efforts,  during  which  small  quantities  of  excrement, 
or  mucus,  or  blood,  or  gas,  are  extricated ; the  protrusion  of  the  gut  in- 
crea.scs  ; irritative  fever  ensues  ; and  death  speedily  follows. 

Internally,  in  order  to  allay  irritation,  and  in  some  measure  lessen  these 
efforts  by  which  more  of  the  intestine  is  expelled  or  its  return  prevented,  a 
pint  of  castor  oil  with  two  drachms  of  opium  should  be  administered  ; and 
a quantity  of  blood,  varying  with  the  sue  and  condition  of  the  animal, 
abstracted.  The  protruded  part  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  dili- 
gently fomented,  during  the  s[>ace  of  an  hour  with  a decoction  of  poppy- 
heads,  lukewarm.  Gentle,  but  long-continued  efforts  should  then  be  made 
to  return  the  intestine,  which  will  be  accomplished  nuich  ofleuer  than 
would  be  imagined  if  the  operator  will  have  patience  enough.  The  gut 
having  been  returned,  cold  water  should  be  applied  around  the  anus,  and 
for  a considerable  time,  in  order  that  the  sphincter  muscle  may  mote 
powerfully  close,  and  confine  the  intestine  in  its  proper  situation.  It  may, 
however,  again  protrude,  but  it  should  be  immediately  returned,  and,  care 
having  been  taken  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  system 
generally,  the  straining  will  gradually  cease,  and  the  intestine  will  no 
longer  be  forcerl  out. 

If  the  protrusion  continues  in  despite  of  every  effort,  and  the  part  begins 
to  swell,  and  to  become  black,  and  feetid,  and  mortified,  and  the  pulse  is 
snuiU,  and  the  mouth  hot,  and  the  ears  cold,  and  the  muxzle  dry,  and  the 
eyes  red,  and  the  appetite  and  rumination  are  suspended,  and  the  animal 
is  rapidly  becoming  weak,  the  practitioner  must  have  recourse  to  a bold 
and  dangerous  operation,  but  whieh  will  succeed  much  oftener  than  it  will 
fail : be  must  cut  off  the  protruded  intestine  close  to  the  anus.  There  will 
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probably  be  eoniiderable  hemorrhage,  but  he  muat  not  be  alarmed  at  that; 
it  nill  be  beneheial  rather  than  injurioua;  it  will  prevent  or  abate  inflam- 
mation, and  it  will  cease  long  before  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  ex- 
hausted. The  little  ]>ortion  of  intestine  half  protruded  at  the  anua  will 
gradually  return;  the  sphincter  muscle  will  contract;  union  of  the  divided 
portion  of  the  intestine  will  take  place,  and  the  animal  will  perfectly  re- 
cover. 

CONSTIPATIOV. 

The  immediate  cause  of  many  of  these  afiectioiis  of  the  bowels  is  con- 
tipation.  The  beast  is  tappid  or  bound.  This  constipation  is  often  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  remove,  not,  perhaps,  from  any  want  of  power  in  the 
intestinal  canal  to  be  acted  upon  by  purgative  medicines,  but  from  the 
impossibility  of  getting  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  purgative  into 
contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  bowels.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  in  a state  of  health  much  of  the  fluid  swallowed  by  cattle 
enters  into  the  rumen,  and  is  detained  there  for  the  purpose  of  macerating 
the  food  and  preparing  it  fur  rumination  ; and  we  have  proof,  and  that  suSi- 
ciently  annoying,  that  in  some  circumstances  of  disease,  all  the  fluid  swal- 
lowed goes  into  the  rumen,  and  is  lost  so  far  as  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  administered  is  concerned, 

Mr.  Simonds  relates  a case  in  which  a heifer  had  been  fcverisli,  and  had 
refused  all  food  during  five  days  ; and  four  pounds  of  Epsom  salts,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  treacle,  and  three-fourths  of  a pint  uf  castor  oil,  and 
numerous  injections  had  been  administered  before  any  purgative  eflect 
I could  be  produced.*  It  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  six,  seven, 

and  eight  days  have  passed,  and  the  bowels  have  remained  in  a consti- 
pated state. 

This  must  of  necessity  aggravate  the  symptoms  of  many  diseases,  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  others,  and,  among  the  rest,  for  those  to  the  con- 
sideration of  which  the  few  last  pages  have  been  devoted. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  such  cases  is  sufliciently  evident. 
When  the  state  of  the  animal  indicates  the  administration  of  the  Epsom 
salts,  they  should  be  accompanied  by  the  usual  quantity  of  some  aromatic, 
(half  an  ounce  of  ginger,)  and  be  given  in  as  gentle  a way  as  |iossible. 
There  ran  scarcely  be  a belter  way  than  suOering  it  to  run  from  a long 
narrow-necked  bottle  introduced  into  the  mouUi.  Should  not  this  operate 
at  the  expected  time,  a second  dose  should  be  given,  and,  probably,  with 
the  same  quantity  of  the  aromatic;  certainly  so  if  little  fever  is  present.  If 
this,  however,  should  have  no  eflect,  it  is  very  probable  that  from  some 
sympathetic  influence  extending  over  the  whole  oi'the  digestive  organs,  the 
roof  of  the  rumen  is  open,  or  the  pillars  of  which  that  roof  is  composed 
, are  in  a relaxed  state,  and  yield  even  to  the  pressure  of  a fluid  gently 

i poured  down  the  gullet.  Then  the  next  dose  (for  the  purgative  must  be 

I continued  until  it  docs  operate,  and  the  nature  of  that  purgative,  and  the 

knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  quantity  already  given  has  been 
disposed  of,  remove  all  fear  of  inflammation  or  superpurgation  being  pro- 
duced) must  have  an  increased  proportion  of  aromatic,  increased  in  defi- 
ance of  existing  fever,  and  iucreased  to  the  full  extent  to  which  the  practi- 
tioner dares  to  go.  Probably,  a eordial-drink  (an  ounce  of  ginger  and  the 
same  quantity  of  carraway  powder)  would  be  given  with  advantage ; for 
the  rumen  might  be  roused  to  its  natural  action  by  the  stimulus,  and  the 
pillars  of  its  roof  might  be  dosed,  and  the  next  dose  might  run«n  through 
the  manyplus  into  the  abomasum.  The  rumen  may  possibly  be  roused 
• Veteriaanaa,  Sept,  1829,  p,  387, 
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to  act  in  another  way ; a portion  of  the  fluid  that  it  contains  may  be  in- 
jected into  the  oeaophagean  canal  by  a process  somewhat  resembling  that 
by  which  the  pellet  of  food  is  thrown  there  for  remastication ; and  the 
muscles  of  that  canal,  and  of  the  base  of  the  gullet,  not  being  able  to  grasp 
it  because  it  is  a fluid,  it  will  necessarily  pass  on  through  the  manyplus 
into  the  fourth  stomach  and  intestines.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  the  rumen  may  be  excited  to  act,  viz.  when,  although 
comparatively  rarely,  the  contents  of  that  stomach,  instead  of  being  returned, 
pellet  after  pellet,  are  thrown  in  great  quantities  into  the  ocsophagean  canal, 
and  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  a process  similar  to  that  of  vomiting  ; and, 
more  frequently,  when,  although  they  are  still  ejected  from  the  stomach  in 
considerable  quantities,  the  muscles  of  the  msophagean  canal,  and  of  the 
gullet,  do  not  lend  their  aid  to  effect  their  expulsion  through  the  mouth ; and, 
consequently,  a passage  being  denied  them  through  the  gullet,  they  are 
driven  through  the  base  of  the  manyplus,  and  are  recognised  in  the  dung 
by  (heir  fibrous  character. 

It  is  by  some  mechanism  of  one  of  these  kinds  that  purging  is  at  length 
established  after  obstinate  cases  of  constipation  ; or,  when  the  animal  dies 
and  almost  all  the  purgative  medicine  that  has  been  given  is  found  in  the 
rumen,  it  is  because  that  stomach  has  not  been  sufficiently  stimulated.  There 
is  something  in  the  structure  of  cattle  which  renders  certain  medical  rules 
and  principles  altogether  inapplicable,  and  which,  in  defiance  of  all  fever, 
occasionally  compels  us  to  mingle  strange  doses  of  aromatics  and  stimu- 
lants with  the  very  means  by  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  subdue  inflam- 
mation. This  is  a very  important  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
and  the  profession  owes  much  to  Mr.  Friend  for  having  first  directed  their 
attention  to  it ; although  it  should  be  stated,  in  justice  to  the  lecturer  on 
veterinary  medicine  in  the  University  of  London,  that  it  was  a doctrine 
which  he  had  long  inculcated  on  his  pupils. 

CALCULI. 

It  has  been  stated  (pp.  434  and  435)  that  various  concretions  are 
found  in  the  rumen  of  cattle.  It  is  the  natural  situation  for  them,  for 
there  the  food  is  longest  detained,  and  there  they  have  time  to  form,  as  in 
the  colon  and  caecum  of  the  horse.  A few,  but  much  smaller  calculi,  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  reticulum ; others,  composed  of  thin  and  friable 
concentric  layers,  occupy,  yet  comparatively  rarely,  the  large  intestines  of 
cattle;  but  they  also  are  not  of  great  size, for  the  food  passes  too  rapidly  over 
the  smooth  surface  of  these  portions  of  the  digestive  canal.  There  are  no 
symptoms  by  which  their  presence  can  be  recognised,  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  of  their  being  the  cause  of  disease,  although  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  presence  and  pressure  of  these  bodies,  and  the  irritation  produced 
by  them,  may  in  some  instances  be  the  cause  of  colic,  strangulation, 
and  other  serious  affections. 


WORMS. 

These  occasionally  are  found  in  the  intestines  of  cattle,  but  in  no  great 
quantities ; nor  are  there  any  authenticated  accounts  of  their  being  the 
cause  of  irritation  or  disease.  The  food  is  so  perfectly  prepared  for  diges- 
tion, and  that  process  is  so  rapidly  accomplished,  and  the  nutriment  is  so 
completely  extracted,  that  there  is  little  left  for  the  support  of  worms  ; nor, 
if  they  are  received  into  the  intestines  in  the  state  of  ovo,  or  eggs,  would 
they  be  likely  to  escape  the  processes  of  digestion  which  take  place  in 
cattle. 

The  Amphittoma  conicum,  a worm  with  a mouth,  or  the  appearance  o 
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one,  at  each  end,  and  often  found  plentifully  in  the  intestines  of  birds,  fre- 
quently inhabits  the  rumen  and  reticulum  of  cattle.  It  is  here  of  con- 
siderably larger  size,  and  swells  into  a somewhat  conical  form. 

The  Teenia  denliculala,  the  denticulated  tape-worm,  small  in  size,  and 
the  neck  becoming  line,  and  sometimes  almost  threadlike,  is  found  in  the 
fourth  stomach  and  in  the  small  intestines. 

The  Lumbrieus  teret,  the  common  intestinal  round  worm,  and  fully  as 
large  as  in  the  horse,  lives  in  the  small  intestines. 

A small  species  of  the  Slrongylus  is  a frequent  companion  of  the  last ; 
and  another  small  long  worm,  the  Tricocephalus  qffinis,  with  its  minute 
head  attached  to  its  lengthened  and  threadlike  neck,  has  been  discovered 
in  the  cscum. 

The  presence  of  these  worms  is  rarely  taken  into  account  by  the 
practitioner,  and  few  means  are  taken  for  their  expulsion. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  hydatid  (Cmriurus  cerebralis) 
inhabiting  the  brain ; and  others  {Cyslicerci  tenuicoUes)  found  in  the 
liver,  the  lungs,  the  spleen,  and  in  the  peritoneum  and  the  pleura ; the 
Strongylut  filarh,  occupying  the  bronchial  tubes  of  cattle,  and  the  Ditlotna 
hepaticum,  the ^uke  worm.,  swimming  in  the  biliary  ducts. 

DROPSY. 

This  is  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  The  whole 
of  that  cavity  is  lined  with,  and  every  viscus  which  it  contains  is  covered 
by,  a polished,  glistening  membrane,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  abdomen 
may  glide  over  and  move  easily  among  each  other,  and  the  injurious  effects 
of  friction  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  In  a state  of  healih  there  are 
certain  vessels  which  continually  secrete  or  pour  out  the  fluid  that  is  re- 
quisite fur  this  purpose,  and  which  are  called  exhalenl  vessels  ; and  there 
are  others  that  take  this  fluid  up  and  carry  it  into  the  circulation  when  it 
has  discharged  its  duty,  or  when  it  is  secreted  in  undue  quantities,  and 
which  arc  denominated  abiorbenl  vessels.  Dropsy,  then,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  pouring  out  of  an  undue  quantity  of  fluid,  and  faster  than  the 
absorbents  can  carry  it  away ; or  it  is  the  pouring  out  of  the  natural 
quantity  while  the  absorbents  are  paralysed,  or  do  nut  do  their  duty  in 
removing  it ; and  in  either  way  it  accumulates  in  the  abdomen.  It  is 
easy,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  when  the  lining  membrane  generally, 
or  a portion  of  it,  is  inflamed,  and  a greater  quantity  of  blood  than  iisual 
is  determined  to  that  part,  the  secretion  from  the  exhalent  vessels  will  he 
increased;  and  in  consequence  of  this  there  will  be  accumulation  of  fluid 
in  the  bag  of  the  heart,  when  that  organ,  or  its  investing  membrane,  is 
inflamed ; dropsy  in  the  chest  will  be  the  consequence  of  pleurisy,  and 
dropsy  of  the  abdomen  that  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  membrane 
generally,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
or  of  any  particular  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  will  have  the  same  ter- 
mination from  increased  action  of  the  exhalents ; n similar  effect  will  occa- 
sionally be  produced  by  the  sudden  stopping  of  any  long-continued  eva- 
cuation, or  acute  or  chronic  eruption;  and  on  the  other  hand,  feeding  in 
low,  marshy  situations ; the  privation  of  wholesome  aliment,  and  every 
cause  of  general  debility,  will  produce  an  accumulation  of  fluid  from  loss 
of  power  in  the  absorbents.*  ' 

* The  luminous  description  of  the  came  of  dropsy  ;;iven  by  Mr.  Kuowlson  is  here  sub- 
joined. When  a person  who  has  “ lieeu  firty-seven  years  in  full  business'*  can  write  so 
nonsensically,  the  knowledge  of  cattle  medicine  must  be  at  a low  ebb. 

**lt  is  a stoppage  in  the  gall-pipes  which  lead  frum  the  gall  to  the  bladder,  and  enter 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  frum  whence  there  is  a iwssage  between  two  skins  to  the  bottom, 
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Of  acute  dropsy  the  practitioner  has  occasional  examples.  A beast, 
apparently  well  on  the  preceding  day.  suddenly  exhibits  manifest  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The  disease  proceeds  in  defiance  of 
all  medical  treatment,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  patient  is  lost.  On 
examination  after  death  the  traces  of  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  are 
sufficiently  evident ; there  is  deposition  of  flocculent  matter ; there  are 
adhesions;  but,  most  important  of  all,  the  belly  is  filled  with  clear,  or 
turbid,  or  bloody  fluid ; and  the  death  of  the  animal  was  as  much  occasioned 
by  the  irritation  produced  by  the  pressure  of  this  fluid,  and  the  labour  of 
breathing  which  it  occasioned,  as  by  the  previous  or  still-existing  in- 
flammation. 

Of  chronic  dropsy,  or  a slower  filling  of  the  belly,  he  has  more  frequent 
proof.  The  beast  increases  slowly  in  size  ; it  is  an  enlargement,  not  of 
the  left  side  as  in  hoove,  or  of  the  right  as  in  flatulent  colic,  but  of  the 
belly  generally,  and  sometimes  almost  as  slow  as  in  the  increase  of 
condition.  It  evidently  is  not  that,  for  the  limbs  are  wasting ; or  if  they 
occasionally  increase  in  size,  it  is  a pufly  oedcmatous  enlargement, 
and  not  the  honest  accumulation  of  flesh  and  fat.  The  animal  at  the 
same  time  is  dull  j disinclined  to  move  ; the  skin  is  dry ; the  coat  is  rough  ; 
the  thirst  is  excessive  ; there  is  alternate  constipation  and  diarrhoea  ; the 
membranes  of  the  mouth  and  nose  are  pale,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  of  a faint 
yellow.  By  degrees  the  belly  drops,  and  leaves  a considerable  hollow  at 
the  flanks,  and  by  taping  on  the  sides  the  evident  fluctuation  of  water 
can  be  perceived.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  diaphragm  les.sens  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  and  does  not  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  lungs  to 
expand — labour  of  breathing  ensues — it  increases ; the  animal  is  not  able 
to  stand  long,  and  when  he  lies  down  the  respiration  is  so  difficult,  and 
the  feeling  of  suffocation  is  so  strong,  that  he  scrambles  up  again  as 
quickly  as  his  remaining  strength  will  permit,  and  at  length  dies  either  of 
absolute  suffucation,  or  mere  debility. 

The  chance  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  such  a disease  must  be  little. 
The  first  object  is  to  relieve  the  sad  oppression  under  which  the  animal 
labours,  and  that  must  be  effected  by  puncturing  the  belly,  and  suSering 
the  fluid  to  escape.  There  is  neither  art  nor  danger  about  the  operation. 
The  beast  should  be  tied  up  close,  and  a side  line  put  on;*  a puncture 
should  be  made  with  a lancet  or  trocar  under  the  belly,  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  udder,  and  half  as  much  from  the  middle  line  of  the  belly,  and  on 
the  right  side, — the  milk  vein  and  the  artery  which  accompanies  it  Mng 
carefully  avoided.  The  opening  should  not  be  larger  than  would  admit  the 
little  finger  ; and  if  it  is  made  with  a trocar,  the  canula  may  be  left  in  the 
wound  until  the  fluid  has  quite  rim  out. 

The  wound  being  thus  small  there  is  no  need  for  the  often  fruitier  care 
to  close  it  again  with  adhesive  plaster  when  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
made  has  been  eflected.  There  will  not  only  be  no  danger,  but  manifest 
advantage,  in  a small  drain  of  this  kind  being  left  open  ; for  the  fluid  which 
before  it  enters  the  bladder.  When  the  pipwe  are  too  much  forced,  or  stopped  by  glueish 
matter,  the  urine  cannot  find  a fieo  passage,  but  ootoa  out,  and  in  time  fills  the  beast  a 
body.*'**— Comp/«te  Cow^Letch  or  CatU*  Doctor^  ps  65.  ^ 

• Many  veterinary  suri^eons  prefer  to  cait  the  beait ; but  ruptureof  the  diaphragm  has 
followed  the  violent  struggle  which  generally  occurs  in  casting,  and  esp^alW  when 
there  was  previously  so  much  pressure  on  that  part  by  the  accumulated  fluid.  The  dis- 
tress of  the  dropsical  animal  is  frequently  extreme  after  it  is  thrown,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  respiiation  being  hurried,  but  the  additional  pressure  on  the  lungs  wYwn  the  patient 
is  lying  down.  There  is  not  the  supjiosed  danger  of  wounding  the  intestines  while  the 
animal  is  standing,  for  they  are  floating  loose  in  the  fluid,  and  recede  before  the  instru- 
ment j while  there  is  this  advantage  in  the  standing  position,  that  the  fluid  drains  away 
to  almost  the  last  drop. 
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may  continue  to  be  secreted  will  dribble  away  during  two  or  three  days, 
and  thus  permit  the  peritoneal  membrane  and  the  abdominal  viscera  (freed 
from  the  oppression  around  them)  to  recover  their  healthy  tone ; whereas 
if  the  wound  is  immediately  closed,  the  fluid  of  dropsy  will  begin  at  once 
to  accumulate  again,  and  there  will  be  far  less  chance  of  etfecting  perma- 
nent benefit  The  quantity  of  fluid  that  is  sometimes  got  rid  of  by  means 
of  this  operation  is  very  great.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Burnham  Overy,  told  the 
author  that  he  once  took  away  twenty-seven  gallons  at  one  time,  and  ten 
gallons  more  from  the  same  cow  a little  while  afterwards.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  twenty  gallons  to  escape,  and  there  are  records  of 
thirty-two  gallons  having  been  drawn  at  once.  There  is  little  chance  of 
permament  cure  in  cases  like  these,  for  there  must  have  been  great  disease 
and  disorganization  in  order  to  produce  effusion  to  this  extent,  and  that 
disease  mu.st  have  been  of  long  standing,  and  therefore  not  easy  to  be 
removed.  In  addition  to  thus,  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  must  have  been 
debilitated,  and  have  lost  their  natural  tone  and  function  by  the  continued 
pressure  and  maceration.  Still  a cure  is  worth  attempting,  for  the  prac- 
titioner has  done  little  by  the  mere  temporary  relief  which  the  operation 
has  afforded. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  refilling  of  the  belly  two  objects  must  be  ac- 
complished, namely,  the  determination  of  this  fluid  to  some  other  part 
where  it  shall  be  regularly  discharged,  and  the  restoration  of  the  general 
health  of  the  animal,  and,  with  this,  the  proper  balance  between  the  ex- 
halent  and  absorbent  vessels.  It  is  therefore  usual  to  give  a dose  of  phy- 
sic immediately  after  the  operation,  that  the  fluid  which  might  otherwise 
liegin  again  to  fill  in  the  belly  may  be  carried  off  by  the  discharge  thus 
established ; the  physic  is  repeated  os  frequently  as  the  strength  of 
the  animal  will  permit.  This  is  a way  of  proceeding,  however,  not  very 
favourable  to  the  re-establishment  of  health  and  strength,  and  therefore 
greater  reliance  is  placed  on  a course  of  diuretic  medicine,  with  which 
tonics  can  be  combined  ; purgative  medicine  being  still  occasionally  given. 
Half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  with  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  tartrate  of  iron, 
common  liquid  turpentine,  gentian  and  ginger,  may  be  given  daily  with 
great  advantage.  Bran  and  malt  mashes  will  be  useful  at  first,  and  when  the 
beast  goes  again  to  grass,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  pasture  is  good, 
but  not  too  luxuriant  or  rank.  Mr.  Tail,  of  Portsoy,  N.  B.,  operated  on  a 
cow  that  was  dropsical ; eight  gallons  of  fluid  escaped.  The  cow  seemed 
to  be  faint  when  she  got  up;  and,  in  general,  some  weakness  and  disin- 
clination to  food  will  remain  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation,  at- 
tended at  first  by  considerable  heaving,  and  apparent  distress,  for  it  is  a 
great  change  from  the  tumid  and  overloaded  belly  to  the  perfectly  free  and 
natural  state  of  its  contents,  and  which  do  not  at  once  accommodate  them- 
selves to  that  change.  He  gave  her  a dose  of  physic  consisting  of  Epsom 
salts  with  ginger,  and  commenced  a course  of  nitre  in  doses  of  half  an 
ounce.  The  animal  became  “ quite  well  again."  * 

This  was  a favourable  case,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  evacuated  was 
comparatively  small ; but  the  belly  so  frequently  fills  again  after  the  lapse 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  that  it  will  be  prudent  to  part  with  a cow  that  has 
been  dropsical  as  soon  as  she  can  be  got  into  tolerable  condition.  The 
exhibition  of  diuretic  and  tonic  medicines  will,  perhaps,  stave  off  the  re- 
turn of  the  disease  until  this  can  be  accomplished  ; but  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion have  been  so  debilitated,  and  these  exhalent  and  absorbent  vessels 
have  been  so  habituated  to  an  utitiatural  action,  that  a perfect  and  perma- 
nent restoratioit  to  health  can  seldom  be  expected.  A second  operation 
V V eteriaanaii,  Feb.  1 833,  p.  78. 
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may  be  attempted  if  the  belly  has  filled  again,  but  the  chances  of  success 
are  then  most  materially  diminished. 

There  is  scarcely  a book  on  cattle  medicine  in  which,  if  this  disease  is 
mentioned  at  all,  there  b not  strict  caution  that  the  beast  should  not  have 
too  much  water.  This  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  object  to  be  accom- 
plished is  to  restore  the  animal  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a state  of  health  ; 
and  this  can  never  be  effected  by  curtailing  the  proportion  of  fluid  that 
is  necessary  for  the  maceration  and  digestion  of  the  food,  and  the  supply 
of  all  the  secretions.  A state  of  unnatural  thirst  and  fever  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  induced,  which  would  weaken  the  animal,  and  dispose  it  for 
a recurrence  of  the  disease. 

HEHNU,  OR  RUPTURE. 

A portion  of  the  intestine  occasionally  protrudes  through  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen.  This  may  be  the  consequence  of  external  violence,  the 
beast  having  been  gored  by  one  of  its  companions.  The  external  wound  may 
probably  be  small,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  skin  may  not  be  broken  at  all, 
but  the  internal  wall  of  the  belly  is  injured,  and  partially  or  entirely  rup- 
tured. In  consequence  of  this  a tumour  soon  appears,  varying  in  size  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  injury.  It  is  a portion  of  the  intestine  that  is 
protruding.  The  enlargement  is  tender  when  pressed  upon,  but  it  docs 
not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  health  of  the  animal,  and  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks  elapse  before  any  serious  consequence  is  observed : at 
length  the  tumour  begins  to  increase  very  rapidly  ; the  animal  expresses 
considerable  pain  on  being  moved,  and  is  only  comparatively  easy  when 
lying  down,  and  even  then  it  moans  occasionally;  the  breathing  is  quick- 
ened ; the  countenance  is  anxious ; the  pulse  is  quick  and  small ; ruminal  ion 
has  stopped,  and  the  usual  evacuation  of  fsccs  is  diminished.  It  is  plainly 
a protrusion  of  the  bowels,  and  now  attended  with  some  degree  of  strangu- 
lation, or  pressure  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  upon  them  and  thus  obstructing 
the  passage  of  their  contents.  The  tumour  is  generally  soft  and  yielding, 
and,  on  pressure,  a gurgling  noise  is  heard  within  it.  On  inspection  of 
the  cut,  p.  467,  and  observation  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  small 
intestines  are  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  mesentery,  it  will  he  easy  to 
account  for  the  occasional  enormous  size  of  the  tumour,  and  the  quantity 
of  intestine  which  is  protruded. 

It  is  rarely  possible,  by  any  manipulation  (tejw),  to  return  the  bowel ; 
and  if  it  could  be  returned,  it  would  immediately  escape  again.  It  is  there- 
fore loss  of  time  to  endeavour  thus  to  treat  the  case.  It  would  be  worse 
than  loss  of  time,  for  considerable  inflammation  may  be  set  up  by  a 
long-continued  and  rough  handling  of  the  part. 

The  beast  must  be  thrown  and  held  on  his  back,  with  the  hind  parts 
somewhat  elevated.  An  incision  must  be  made  through  the  skin  corre- 
sponding with  the  length  of  the  tumour,  especial  care  being  taken  that 
the  protruded  intestine,  which  will  be  found  immediately  underneath,  is 
not  wounded.  Then,  if  there  is  any  strangulation  of  the  intestine,  which 
in  most  cases  there  will  be,  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  lell  hand 
must  be  introduced  between  the  bowel  and  the  edge  of  the  wound ; a 
crooked  knife  (a  bistoury)  must  next  l>e  passed  cautiously  between  the 
fingers,  and  the  wound  enlarged  snlficiently  to  enable  the  protruded  mass 
to  l)c  returned.  The  bowel  having  been  thus  replaced  in  its  natural  cavity, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  through  the  walls  of  the  belly  must  be  brought 
together  and  retained  with  stitches,  the  skin,  if  necessary,  being  dissected 
back  a little  in  order  to  get  at  the  whole  of  the  wound.  Stitches  must 
then  be  passed  through  the  skin,  the  divided  edges  of  which  should  be 
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brought  together  in  the  same  manner.  In  a few  cases  it  will  be  practi- 
cable, and  always  advisable  when  practicable,  to  include  the  skin  and  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  belly  in  the  same  stitch.  A pledget  of  fine  tow  must 
be  placed  over  the  incision,  and  upon  that  another  pledget  smeared  with 
simple  ointment.  This  must  be  confined  by  a bandage  five  or  six  inches 
wider  than  the  wound,  and  which  must  be  passed  twice  or  thrice  round 
the  body,  firmly  sewed,  and,  if  possible,  not  removed  for  ten  days.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  the  edges  will  be  found  to  have  adhered  along 
the  greater  part  of  the  incision,  the  stitches  may  be  withdrawn,  and  what 
remains  unhealed  may  be  treated  as  a common  wound.  Should  much 
mdematous  swelling  appear  on  either  side  of  the  bandage,  the  parts  should 
be  well  fomented  with  warm  water,  or,  if  requisite,  lightly  scarified.  The 
beast  should  be  kept  on  rather  short  allowance,  the  food  consisting  chiefly 
of  mashes,  with  a little  hay  nr  green  meat,  and  a dose  or  two  of  physic 
should  be  given  during  the  progress  of  the  cure. 

If  the  horn  should  have  broken  the  skin,  as  well  as  lacerated  the  mus- 
cular part  beneath,  and  the  intestine  protrudes,  it  must  be  cleared  from 
any  dirt  or  extraneous  matter  about  it,  then  carefully  retunied,  and  the 
wound  closed  and  the  bandage  applied  as  already  directed. 

The  author  has  not  only  seen  a considerable  portion  of  bowel  protruding, 
but  the  bowel  itself  torn.  Even  then  he  has  nut  despaired,  for  the  heat- 
ing power  in  these  animals  is  such  as  the  human  surgeon  would  scarcely 
deem  possible.  The  rent  of  the  intestine  may  be  closed  by  a stitch  or  two. 
with  well-founded  hope  of  the  edges  uniting,  and  the  intestinal  canal 
becoming  perfect  and  whole.* 

Calves  are  occasionally  dropped  with  ruptures.  They  principally  occur 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  belly,  and  not  far  from  the  navel.  It  is  usually 
a protrusion  of  a portion  of  the  omentum  or  caul ; but  in  a few  instances 
one  nr  two  small  convolutions  of  the  intestines  have  been  involved.  The 
principal  danger  is  that  the  rumen,  when  unnaturally  distended  by  food 
or  gas,  may  press  upon  and  injure  the  portion  of  caul  or  intestine  imme- 
diately within  the  abdomen,  and  turning  over  the  edge  of  the  opening. 

* Dr.  Cheteldcn  relates  a very  extraordinary  case  of  this  healing  power,  and  does  not 
forbid  hope,  although  the  intestines  may  have  been  injured  to  a very  great  extent.  **  An 
ox,**  he  says,  **  was  suflering  under  constipation  of  the  bowels.  Thomaa  Brayer,  a iloctor 
for  cattle,  opened  the  ox  in  the  flank,  and  took  out  great  part  of  his  bowels ; ujwn 
searching  which  he  found  there  was  a perfect  stoppage  in  the  guts,  and  the  gut  was, 
about  the  stoppage,  putrified  for  three  r^uarters  of  a yard  ; whereupon  he  cut  off  so  much 
of  the  gut  as  was  putrified,  and  took  it  quite  away,  and  then  drew  the  ends  of  the  guts 
which  remained  sound,  after  what  was  cut  off,  together  upon  a hollow  keck,  which  was 
about  three  or  four  inches  lung,  and  sewed  the  aaid  ends  of  the  guts  together  tipon  the 
said  keck,  leaving  the  keck  within  the  guts,  and  then  sewed  up  the  hole  cut  in  the  hide 
upon  the  flank  of  the  said  ox.  Within  the  space  of  one  liour  after  this  ojieration  was 
performed,  the  ox  dunged,  and  the  piece  of  the  keck  which  the  said  ends  of  the  gut  were 
sewn  upon,  came  away  from  the  ox  with  the  dung,  whereupon  the  ox  recovered,  and  lived 
to  do  the  owner  service  several  years.** 

Mr.  Thomson,  of  Beith,  relates  a similar  case  in  the  pig.  He  was  castrating  one,  and 
he  says,  **  having  laid  the  animal  on  a table,  and  while  1 was  in  the  act  of  cutting 
through  the  peritoneum  one  of  the  assistants  lost  his  hold;  the  pig  sprung  up,  and  the 
scalpel  woe  pinnged  deep  into  the  lielly.  1 proceeded  to  extract  the  testicles,  but  saw 
that  some  of  the  intestiiies  were  wounded,  as  faeces  were  escaping  from  the  oi>eniug  in 
the  side.  The  greater  part  of  the  small  intestines  had  to  be  drawn  out  through  the  u|iening 
before  the  injury  could  he  discovered.  The  knife  had  entered  deep  among  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  ileum,  and  divided  one  of  the  guts  almost  through,  and  it  had  also  made  n 
considerable  wound  in  the  mesentery.  A fine  needle  and  thread  were  immediately  pro- 
cured ; the  gut  and  mesentery  were  uicely  adjusted  and  sewn  together,  and  returned  into 
the  belly  ; the  side  was  secured  by  stitches,  and  the  pig  was  liberated.  I had  nut  much 
hope  of  success  in  this  case,  but  the  healing  power  in  the  swine  appears  to  be  strong,  fur 
in  two  days  afterwards  little  appearerl  to  be  the  matter,  and  the  animal  soon  completely 
recovered.** — ycterinarumj  March,  1834,  p.  149. 
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Kay  terioui  operation  with  a view  to  the  reduction  of  the  rupture  would 
scarcely  be  advisable,  but  it  would  be  prudent  to  fatten  and  dispose  of  the 
animal  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Bull  calves  are  sometimes  born  with  rupture  in  the  groin.  The  opening 
through  which  the  testicle  afterwards  descends  into  the  bag  is  lax,  and 
yields  to  slight  pressure,  and  in  the  motions  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb  a 
small  convolution  of  the  intestine  slips  down.  This  sometimes  continues 
of  nearly  its  original  size  for  several  months:  in  some  cases  it  is  gradually 
retracted  and  disappears ; in  others  it  increases  in  volume  with  greater  or 
leas  rapidity.  A remedy  is  often  to  be  found  for  this  as  soon  as  the  testicles 
descend  into  the  bag;  and  at  which  time,  if  the  hernia  will  ever  be  serious, 
it  begins  to  increase  or  to  be  strangulated — the  beast  should  be  castrated. 

After  the  animal  is  thrown  and  properly  confined,  the  protruded  intestine 
should  be  gently  and  carefully  pushed  up  through  the  ring  or  opening,  the 
testicle  being  somewhat  drawn  out,  in  order  to  render  this  more  practi- 
cable. Continued  and  gentle  pressure  applied  on  the  sides  of  the  tumour 
will  more  facilitate  this  than  the  application  of  the  greatest  force.  The 
intestine  having  been  returned,  the  finger  of  an  assistant  is  placed  at  the 
opening,  and  the  operator  proceeds  to  cut  into  the  scrotum  as  quickly  as 
he  can,  and  to  denude  the  testicle,  to  apply  the  clams,  (which  will  be  here- 
after described,)  and  to  divide  the  cord.  The  clams  will  form  a temporary 
and  effectual  support ; and  by  the  following  day,  when  it  is  usual  to  re- 
move the  clams,  a degree  of  inflammation  and  engorgement  of  the  parts 
will  have  been  set  up,  that  will  either  obliterate  the  ring,  or  so  far  contract 
it,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  gut  afterwards  to  descend. 

There  is  one  circumstance  to  which  the  practitioner  should  most  care- 
fully attend.  The  protruded  intestine  always  carries  with  it  a portion  of 
peritoneum — it  is  contained  in  a bag  formed  by  the  investing  membrane  of 
the  bowels.  The  whole  of  this  bag  may  not  have  been  returned  when  the 
intestine  is  pushed  up  : the  operator  must  ascertain  this,  and  by  no  means 
open  any  part  of  the  peritoneal  covering  that  may  remain. 

Castration  will  usually  remove  this  hernia  and  all  its  unpleasant  or 
dangerous  consequences,  and  the  beast  will  be  as  valuable  for  grazing  and 
for  working  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

In  a few  cases,  however,  the  hernia  will  be  strangulated.  So  great  a por- 
tion of  intestine,  or  of  ftccal  matter  in  that  intestine,  will  have  descended, 
that  the  operator  cannot  return  it  through  the  abdominal  ring.  Even  the 
somewhat  desperate  expedient  of  introducing  the  hand  into  the  rectum, 
and  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  portion  of  intestine  connected  with  that 
which  has  descended,  and  forcibly  retract  it,  may  fail : a different  kind  of 
operation  must  then  be  attempted,  and  which  a skilful  veterinarian  alone 
can  perform. 

A species  of  rupture,  very  difficult  to  be  treated,  has  occurred  to  cows 
in  an  advanced  period  of  pregnancy.  An  excessive  accumulation  of 
fluid  has  taken  place  in  the  womb,  or  calf-bed,  and  the  tendinous  expan- 
sion of  the  muscles  which  support  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  has  given 
way.  The  farmer  says,  that  “ the  rim  of  the  cow's  belly  is  ruptured.”  A 
portion  of  the  womb  escapes  through  the  opening,  and  descends  into  the 
groin,  or  seems  to  occupy  the  udder.  Mr.  Allinson,  of  Idle,  relates  a 
case,  in  which  the  head  of  a calt  hud  been  lorced  down  into  the  groin. 
The  calf  was  extracted  with  no  great  difficulty,  but  the  bowels  then 
descended  through  the  rupture  into  the  place  that  had  been  occupied  by 
the  feetus,  and  the  animal  was  irrecoverably  lost. 

I here  is  oue  more  species  of  rujiturc  to  which  cattle  are  subject,  and 
* Veieriaariau,  O.tohcr,  1831,  p.  135. 
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the  existence  of  which  cannot  always  be  ascertained  during  life,  namely, 
that  of  the  diaphragm,  or  midriff.  In  distension  of  the  rumen  there  is 
always  great  pressure  against  the  midriff.  This  is  increased  when  severe 
colicky  pains  come  on,  and  especially  when  improper  means  have  been  re- 
sorted to,  such  as  strong  stimulating  drinks,  or  rude  exercise,  or  when  the 
animal,  in  a state  of  half-unconsciouaness,  has  violently  beaten  himself 
about.  The  midriff  has  then  given  way,  and  a portion  of  the  intestine,  or 
of  one  of  the  stomachs,  or  of  the  omentum  or  caul,  or  of  the  liver,  has  been 
forced  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  This  may  be  suspected  when,  after 
the  usual  symptoms  of  hoove  or  colic,  great  difficulty  of  breathing  suddenly 
comes  on,  and  is  evidently  attended  by  excessive  pain — when  the  animal  is 
every  moment  looking  at  her  side,  and  especially  at  the  left  side— when 
she  shrinks,  and  bows  herself  up  as  if  the  muscles  of  the  belly  were  vio- 
lently cramped — and  when  she  stiffens  all  over,  and  then  suddenly  falls 
and  dies  in  convulsions. 

Kxamination  after  death  has  sometimes  displayed  chronic  rupture  of 
this  kind.  The  attack  has  been  as  sudden,  but  the  colicky  pains  have  not 
been  so  violent;  they  have  intermitted — disapjteared  ; but  an  habitual 
difficulty  of  breathing  has  Ircen  left  behind — disinclination  to  rapid  motion — 
fright  when  suddenly  moved— anxiety  of  countenance — perhaps  impairment 
of  condition — and  certainly  impossibility  of  acquiring  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  condition.  This  has  continued  during  several  months,  until  the 
animal  has  been  destroyed,  or  has  died  from  some  cause  unconnected  with 
these  symptoms;  ami  then  an  old  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  has  been  dis- 
covererl,  the  edges  of  which  had  been  completely  healed,  and  the  second 
stomach,  or  the  liver,  had  been  firmly  placed  against  the  opening,  and  had 
occupied  it,  and  in  a slight  degree  projected  into  the  thorax.  No  medical 
treatment  or  operation  could  be  of  the  slightest  service  in  this  case. 


Chapter  XIV. 

THE  URINARY  ORGANS  AND  THEIR  DISEASES. 

THE  KIDNEYS. 

The  blood  contains  much  watery  fluid,  which,  after  it  has  answered  cer- 
tain purposes  connected  with  digestion,  or  the  various  secretions,  is  sepa- 
rated and  carried  out  of  the  frame.  The  kidneys  are  the  main  instruments 
by  which  this  is  effected  ; and  they  are  often  called  into  increased  action  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  other  parts.  When  the  usual 
discharge  of  perspiration  from  the  skin  is  suspended,  the  kidney  takes  on 
increased  activity ; and  when  fluids  are  accumulating  in  the  frame  gene- 
rally, or  in  particular  parts,  they  escape  by  means  of  these  organs.  Alsu 
other  substances,  the  accumulation  or  the  continuance  of  which  in  the 
frame  would  be  injurious,  are  got  rid  of  by  means  of  the  kidneys.  The 
essential  principle  of  the  urine  (the  urea)  is  one  that  would  be  noxious,  or 
perhaps  destructive. 

The  kidneys  are  two  glandular  substances  attached  on  either  side  to  the 
spine  beneath  the  muscles  of  the  loins.  They  are  not,  however,  exactly 
opposite  to  each  other,  but  the  left  kidney  is  pushed  somewhat  backward 
by  the  great  development  of  the  rumen.  A very  large  artery  runs  to  each. 
The  quantity  of  blood  which  that  vessel  carries  shows  the  importance  of 
the  kidneys,  and  well  accounts  for  the  inflammation  and  other  diseases  to 
which  they  are  occasionally  subject.  These  arteries  divide  into  innume- 
rable little  branches,  coiled  upon  and  communicating  with  each  other  in  a 
singular  manner ; and  the  blood,  traversing  all  these  couvolulions,  has  its 
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watery  and  noxious  ingredients  separated  in  the  form  of  urine,  which  is 
carried  on  to  the  bladder,  while  the  portion  that  remains  is  returned  to  the 
circulation  by  means  of  the  veins,  which  bear  a proportionate  size  to  that 
jof  the  arteries. 

As  the  process  of  digestion  is  so  much  more  perfectly  performed  in  cattle 
lliuii  in  the  horse,  and  all  the  nutritive,  and  some  perhaps  of  the  noxious 
matter  which  the  food  contains,  is  taken  up  and  received  into  the  circula- 
tion, the  kidneys  have  more  to  do  in  order  to  complete  this  process  of 
separation  ; they  arc  therefore  of  considerably  greater  size  in  cattle  than  in 
the  horse ; they  are  more  complicated  in  their  appearance ; they  present 
an  assemblage  of  dilferent  lobes  or  lobules,  separated  by  deep  scissures  ; 
there  are  additional  provisions  made  for  their  security — they  are  deeply 
embedded  in  a covering  of  fat,  and  there  is  another  accumulation  of  fat 
surrounding  and  defending  the  different  vessels  that  are  received  or  given 
off.  The  bulk  of  the  rumen,  and  the  danger  of  occasional  pressure  from 
it,  may  in  some  degree  account  for  these  provisions  of  safety;  but  a more 
satisfactory  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  extent  and  importance  of 
the  function  which  these  organs  in  cattle  have  to  discharge. 

RED-WATEH. 

Although  the  destructive  stimuli,  which,  under  the  form  of  unwholesome 
food,  or  diuretic  medicine,  are  so  often  applied  to  the  kidneys  of  the  horse, 
are  rarely  used  in  the  general  management  of  cattle,  or  in  the  treatment  of 
their  diseases,  these  organs  are,  from  the  natural  extent  and  importance  of 
their  function,  much  more  liable  to  inflammation  than  the  kidneys  of  the 
horse.  The  disease,  termed  red-water  from  the  colour  of  the  urine,  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  and  untractable  maladies  of  cattle.  It  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  acute  and  chronic;  in  fact,  two  diseases 
essentially  different  in  their  symptoms,  demanding  difl'erent  treatment,  and 
referrible  to  different  organs,  have  been  confounded  under  this  name. 

A cow,  in  somewhat  too  high  condition,  and  in  whom  the  prudent  pre- 
cautions of  bleeding  or  physicking  hud  been  omitted,  frequently,  a week  or 
two  before  the  time  of  calving,  suddenly  exhibits  symptoms  of  fever ; she 
heaves  at  the  flank  ; she  ceases  to  ruminate,  and  evidently  suffers  much 
pain;  her  back  is  bowed  ; she  is  straining  in  order  to  evacuate  her  urine, 
and  that  is  small  in  quantity,  expelled  with  force,  highly  tinged  with  blood, 
and  sometimes  consisting  of  almost  pure  blood.* 

At  other  times,  a few  days  after  calving,  when  she  had  not  cleansed 
well,  or  was  in  too  good  condition,  and  had  not  had  that  dose  of  purgative 
medicine  which  should  always  follow  parturition,  she  suddenly  manifests 
the  same  symptoms  of  illness,  speedily  succeeded  by  a similar  discharge  of 
bloody  urine. 

The  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease  are  here  evident  enough.  During 
the  period  of  pregnancy  there  had  been  considerable  determination  of 
blood  to  the  womb.  A degree  of  susceptibility,  a tendency  to  inflamma- 
tory action  had  been  set  up,  and  this  had  been  increased  as  the  period  of 
parturition  had  approached,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  state  and  general 
fulness  of  blood  to  which  she  had  incautiously  been  raised.  The  neigh- 
bouring organs  necessarily  participated  in  this,  and  the  kidneys,  to  which  so 
much  blood  is  sent  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  function,  either  quickly 
shared  in  the  inflammation  of  the  womb,  or  first  took  on  inflammation, 
and  suffered  most  by  means  of  it. 

* Mr.  Storry.ipeakingof  the  force  with  which  it  is  expelled,  says,  that  he  has  sometimes 
found  the  neck  of  the  bladder  so  contracted  that  he  was  compelled  to  use  a catlieter. 
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In  other  cases  there  is  not  this  additional  local  determination : an  over- 
driven bullock  is  seized  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys ; another 
that  has  been  shifted  from  poor  to  luxuriant  pasture  is  soon  observed 
to  have  red-water.*  There  are  some  seasons  when  it  is  in  a manner 
epidemic,  when  a irreat  proportion  of  the  beasts  in  a certain  district  are 
attacked  by  it,  and  many  of  them  die.  Atmospheric  influence  has  not  been 
taken  sufficiently  into  the  account  in  the  consideration  of  this  and  almost 
every  other  disease,  it  is  seldom  that  one  dairy  is  attacked  by  red-water 
without  many  or  most  of  the  neighbouring  ones  being  annoyed  by  it,  and 
especially  if  the  soil  and  the  productions  of  the  soil  are  similar ; and  even 
cattle  in  the  straw-yard  have  not  then  quite  escaped.  It  is  more  prevalent 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  than  in  the  winter,  and  more  in  the  winter  than 
in  the  summer ; it  is  particularly  prevalent  when,  in  either  the  spring  or 
the  full  of  the  year,  warm  days  succeed  to  cold  nights  and  a heavy  dew.  It 
is  peculiar  to  certain  pastures : the  farmer  scarcely  dares  to  turn  even  the 
cattle  of  the  country  upon  some  of  them  ; and  a beast  brought  from  a 
distant  farm  or  market  is  sure  to  be  attacked.  It  oftenest  occurs  in 
woody  districts,  and  particularly  in  low  marshy  lands ; but  in  them  there 
are  exceptions,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  botanical  knowledge  of 
the  farmer  and  the  veterinarian  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
A wall  or  a hedge  may  divide  a perfectly  safe  pasture  from  another  which 
gives  the  red-water  to  every  beast  that  is  turned  upon  it.  One  farmer 
scarcely  knows  what  the  disease  is  except  by  name,  while  on  the  grounds 
of  his  neighbour  it  destroys  many  a beast  every  year.  The  same  pasture 
is  safe  at  one  lime  of  the  year  and  dangerous  and  destructive  at  another. 
The  fields  surrounded  by  copses  may  be  slocked  with  impunity,  or  advan- 
tage, in  summer  or  winter ; but  the  farmer  must  beware  of  them  when  the 
buds  are  shooting  or  the  leaves  are  falling. 

The  result  of  general  experience  is,  that  it  has  more  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  the  food  than  with  any  other  cause;  and  the  production,  or  the 
unusual  growth  of  astringent  and  acrimonious  plants  may  have  considerable 
influence  here.  The  different  species  of  crowfoot,  or  ranunculus,  and  also 
the  anemones,  and  particularly  the  white-wood  {anemone  nemorosa)  and 
the  yellow-wood  {anemone  ranunculoidea)  have  been  accused  as  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  this  disease  ; but  instinct  will  generally  warn  the  animal 
to  avoid  sources  of  evil  so  palpable  as  these  ; and  the  malady  may  with 
more  probability  be  traced  to  the  quality  of  the  general  produce  of  the 
soil  than  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  plants  of  known  acrimonious  or 
poisonous  properties. 

This  noxious  quality  may  be  communicated  by  excess  or  deprivation  of 
moisture.  There  is  no  farmer  who  is  not  aware  of  the  injurious  effect  of 
the  coarse  rank  herbage  of  low,  and  marshy,  and  woody  countries,  and 
he  regards  such  districts  as  the  chosen  residence  of  red-water. 

>-  Mr.  Ford,  in  a letter  with  which  the  author  was  favoured  from  him, 
says,  that  " red-water  was  very  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Etruria, 
in'Slaffordshire,  about  twenty  years  ago  before  the  wet  lands  were  drained. 
In  a dairy  of  twenty  or  thirty  cows,  two-thirds  of  the  number  were  afllicted 
with  this  disease  annually,  but  since  the  draining  not  more  than  one  or  two 
annually  have  been  attacked  by  it.  The  fair  inference  is,  that  swampy 
land  is  one  cause  of  the  disease,  whether  from  the  insalubrity  of  the 
atmosphere  occasioned  by  the  stagnant  water,  or  from  the  coarse 
aquatic  herbage  with  which  such  land  abounds.”  On  the  other  hand, 

* A dairy  in  my  neighbourhood  was  once  removed  from  a farm  on  a flinty  soil,  to  one 
on  a strong  clay,  and  every  one  of  them,  consisting  of  seventeen,  were  affected.  Three 
of  them  died,  aithough  theg  had  been  charmed, — Letter /ram  Mr,  Ao65f.| 
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Mr.  Harrison,  of  Lancaster,  says,*  that  in  “ the  land  situated  east 
and  south-east  of  that  town,  a loAy  and  wild  reg^ion,  and  where,  in 
hot  and  dry  summers,  water  can  rarely,  if  at  all,  be  procured  by  the 
parched  animals  thereon,  red-water  rages  like  an  epidemic,  annually 
attacking  all  ages,  and  numbers  falling  victims  to  it,  while  in  the  sur- 
rounding valleys  a case  very  rarely  occurs."  He  adds,  “ 1 have  known 
red-water  make  its  appearance  as  an  epidemic  upon  farms  where  it  had 
hitherto  remained  unknown  except  by  name,  and  which  could  be  traced  to 
no  other  apparent  cause  than  an  excess  of  draining,  by  which  process  the 
natural  and  artificial  grasses  bad  become  altered  in  quality  and  quantity.” 

The  farmer  must  carefully  observe  the  effect  of  the  different  parts  of  his 
farm  in  the  production  of  this  disease,  and  observation  and  thought  may 
suggest  to  him  that  alteration  of  draining  or  manuring,  or  other  manage- 
ment which  may  to  a considerable  degree  remedy  the  evil. 

Acute  Red-water  is  ushered  in  by  a discharge  of  bloody  urine,  and  is 
generally  preceded  by  dysentery,  tuddetdy  changing  to  obstinate  costive- 
ness ; and  as  soon  as  the  costiveness  is  established  the  red-water  appears. 
There  is  laborious  breathing,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  ears  and  horns, 
heat  of  the  mouth,  tenderness  of  the  loins,  and  every  indication  of  fever : 
it  oAen  runs  its  course  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  the  animal  is  sometimes 
destroyed  in  a very  few  days. 

When  the  carcase  is  examined  there  is  generally  found  some  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidney,  enlargement  of  it,  turgescence  of  its  vessels,  yet  very 
rarely  any  considerable  disorganization,  and  certainly  not  so  much  affec- 
tion of  it  as  would  be  expected ; but  in  cows  the  uterus  exhibits  much 
greater  inflammation;  there  is  often  ulceration,  the  formation  of  foetid  pus, 
and  occasionally  gangrene ; there  is  also  peritoneal  inflammation,  exten- 
sive, intense,  with  adhesions  and  effusions,  while  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  bowels  rarely  escapes  inflammation  and  ulceration. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  treatment  of  such  a disease.  There 
has  either  been  an  undue  quantity  of  blood  determined  to  the  kidneys  with 
much  local  inflammation  and  before  the  pressure  of  which  the  vessels  of  that 
organ  have  given  way,  or  so  much  blood  has  been  always  traversing  the 
kidney,  that  there  is  a facility  in  setting  up  inflammation  there.  Bleeding 
will  be  the  first  step  indicated.  The  first  bleeding  should  be  a copious  one; 
but  the  repetition  of  it  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  The  haemorrhage, 
or  bleeding,  is  clearly  active.  It  is  produced  by  some  irritation  of  the  part : 
its  colour  shows  that  it  proceeds  from  the  minute  arterial  or  capillary 
vessels.  When  bloody  urine  flows  from  the  kidney,  that  organ  is  giving 
way  under  an  increased  discharge  of  its  natural  function,  and  that  func- 
tion is  increased  in  order  to  compensate  tor  the  suspended  one  of  another 
part,  namely,  the  natural  action  of  the  bowels.  Three  objects  will  be 
accomplished  by  venesection  : the  first,  a diminution  of  the  general  quan- 
tity of  blood ; the  second — a consequence  of  the  first — the  removal  of 
congestion  in  the  part ; and  the  third  is  the  giving  a different  direction  to 
the  current  of  blood. 

Purgatives  should  follow  with  a view  more  quickly  and  efiectually  to 
accomplish  all  these  objects;  and  from  the  recollection  of  a circumstance 
moat  important  to  the  practitioner,  that  red-water  closely  followed  the  esta- 
blishment of  constipation.  A pound  of  Epsom  salts  should  be  imme- 
diately exhibited,  and  half-pound  doses  every  eight  hours  afterwards,  until 
the  bowels  are  thoroughly  acted  upon. 

There  is  too  frequently  great  diflicntly  in  purging  cattle  when  labouring 
under  red-water : dose  after  dose  may  be  administered  for  three  or  four 
* VticTiauian,  Hsy,  1833,  p.  844. 
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days,  and  yet  the  bowels  will  remain  obstinately  constipated.  Either  there 
is  a stranjre  indisposition  in  them  to  be  acted  upon,  or,  the  rumen  sympa- 
thising with  the  derangement  of  other  organs,  the  muscular  pillars  of  its  roof 
yield  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  whether  hastily  or  cautiously  administered, 
and  the  medicine  enters  that  stomach,  and  is  retained  there,  until  the 
beast  is  lost.  The  physic  must  be  repeated  again  and  again  ; it  must 
gently  trickle  down  the  gullet,  so  that  it  shall  fall  on  the  roof  of  the  paunch 
with  as  little  force  as  possible ; and,  after  the  second  day,  in  spite  of  the 
fever,  unusual  doses  of  aromatics  must  mingle  with  it,  that  the  rumen, 
or  the  intestines,  or  both,  may  be  stimulated  to  action.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  and  especially  before  the  strength  of  the  animal  becomes  exhausted, 
thr.  commencement  of  purging  will  he  the  signal  of  recovery. 

It,  nevertheless,  too  often  happens  that  the  constipated  state  of  the 
bowels  cannot  be  overcome,  but  the  animal  becomes  rapidly  weaker,  while 
the  blood  assumes  a darker,  and  sometimes  a purple  or  even  a black 
colour.  The  danger  is  now  increased,  and,  probably,  death  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. In  many  cases,  however,  the  beast  not  being  too  much  exhausted, 
the  dark  and  coffee-coloured  urine  is  a favourable  symptom,  especially  if  it 
is  discharged  in  evidently  larger  quantities  and  not  so  frequently. 

The  appearance  of  the  darker  fluid,  and  even  the  continuance  of  the 
florid  red  urine,  when  the  fever  has  subsided  to  a considerable  degree,  will 
indicate  a different  mode  of  treatment.  The  haemorrhage  will  have 
become  passive.  The  blood  will  flow  because  the  vessels  have  lost  their 
power  of  contracting  on  their  contents.  It  has  then  been  usual  to  give 
astringents ; but  this  is  dangerous  practice,  for  the  constipation,  which  is 
the  worst  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  which  immediately  preceded  the 
red-water,  and  was,  probably,  the  exciting  cause  of  it,  may  be  confirmed 
or  recalled.  Stimulants,  and  those  which  act  upon  the  kidney,  will  be 
most  likely  to  have  beneflcial  effect.  The  common  turpentine,  the  balsam 
of  copaiba,  or  even  spirit  of  turpentine,  especially  if  it  is  guarded  by  the 
addition  of  a few  drachms  of  laudanum,  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
The  weakened  vessels  of  the  kidney  may  occasionally  be  roused  to  close 
on  their  contents,  and  the  hiemorrhage  may  be  arrested  : but  the  author 
cannot  agree  with  some  of  his  correspondents,  who  say  that  it  can  easily 
be  cured  by  almost  any  diuretic.* 

* A remedy  of  much  npule  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheater  U a very  eimple  and  a 
very  ridieuloua  oue.  A handful  of  lalt  and  a handful  of  oatmeal  are  fried  in  a pan 
until  black,  and  given  in  a quart  of  cold  buttermilk,  the  beast  being  kept  without  food 
a little  while  before.  “ This,’*  say  the  credulous,  **  given  once  or  twice  will  ivinovu  the 
complaint,  i/  not  too  long  neglected.**  There  is  always  some  salvo  of  tins  kind  attending 
the  exhibition  of  these  wonder.working  medicines.  A friend  of  the  author's  was  standing 
by  when  Webb’s  infallible  medicine  for  the  cure  of  rabies  was  given  to  a dog.  The 
animal  died  about  the  usual  time,  and  the  fellow  was  reproved  on  account  of  the 
inefficacy  of  bis  nostrum : “ Ub,”  replied  he,  ” my  medicine  got  all  the  madness  out  of 
him,  you  may  dejiend  upon  it ; but  you  did  not  support  him,  and  of  course  he  died.” 

Captain  J.  Henderson,  in  his  ” Survey  of  Caithness,”  gravely  tells  his  readers,  that  whan 
the  Highlanders  find  u beast  troubled  with  red-water,  they  search  either  fur  a trout  or  a 
fVog,  and  put  it  alive  down  the  animal's  thrust ; while  others  give  warm  milk  as  a specific. 
In  Inverness,  cold  water  poured  dusm  the  throat  was  formerly  esteemed  a sovereign 
remedy  ; or  a decoction  of  nettles  with  a handful  of  salt. 

In  Dumbarton  it  is  cured  by  water  in  which  a portion  of  earth  has  been  infused,  with 
a few  leaves  of  ash  or  older. 

In  Roxburghshire  a handful  of  salt  was  mixed  with  a pint  of  the  beast's  own  blood  as 
it  came  warm  from  the  vein,  and  this  was  poured  down  his  throat. 

In  some  districts  of  Ireland  a very  successful  preventive  was  used  : the  beast  was  daily 
drenched  with  water  thickened  with  clay,  until  it  became  occustomerl  to  the  pasture. 

Some  of  the  farmers  in  Norfolk  used  to  give  a quart  of  churned  milk,  and  a handful  of 
salt.  Others  gave  a quart  of  round  coal  reduced  to  powder,  or  a quart  of  coal  ashes  min- 
gled with  a quart  of  spring  water,  end  this  was  deemed  to  be  infallible. 
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Chronic  red-waler  is  more  prevalent  than  that  which  is  acute,  and. 
in  its  first  staj^,  is  far  more  a disease  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
especially  of  the  liver  than  of  the  kidney.  The  urine  is  observed  to  be  of  a 
brown  colour,  or  brown  tinged  with  yellow ; the  beast  feeds  nearly  as  well 
as  before,  but  ruminates  rather  more  lazily.  In  a few  days  a natural 
diarrhma  comes  on,  and  the  animal  is  well  at  once;  or  a purgative  drink 
is  administered,  and  a cure  is  presently  effected.  This  occurs  frequently 
in  cows  of  weak  constitution  and  in  calves. 

At  other  times  there  is  manifest  indisposition : the  animal  is  dull, 
heavy,  languid — the  ears  droop — the  back  is  bowed — she  separates  from 
the  herd — she  refuses  her  food — she  ceases  to  ruminate.  Presently  she 
gets  better — she  rejoins  her  companions ; but  this  is  only  for  a little 
while.*  The  urine,  which  at  firtt  woe  brown,  with  a tinge  of  yellow, 
has  now  red  mingling  with  the  brown,  or  it  is  of  the  colour  of  porter,  it 
is  increased  in  quantity — it  is  discharged  sometimes  with  ease,  at  other 
times  with  considerable  straining — in  little  jets,  and  with  additional  bow- 
ing of  the  back.  The  milk  diminishes — it  acquires  a slight  tinge  of  yellow 
or  brown — the  taste  becomes  unpleasant — it  spoils  all  that  it  is  mingled 
with.  The  pulse  is  accelerated — it  reaches  to  60  or  70.  If  blood  is  drawn, 
the  serum  which  separates  from  it  is  brown.  The  skin  is  yellow,  but  of  a 
darker  yellow  than  in  jaundice — it  has  a tinge  of  brown.  The  conjunctiva  is 
also  yellow,  inclining  to  brown.  The  urine  becomes  of  a darker  hue — it  is 
almost  black.  The  animal  usually  shrinks  when  the  Inins  are  pressed  upon  ; 
occasionally  there  is  much  tenderness,  but  oftener  the  beast  scarcely 
shrinks  more  than  he  is  accustomed  to  do  when  lalxturing  under  almost 
every  disease.  The  belly  is  not  so  much  tucked  up  as  drawn  together  at 
the  sides.  There  is  considerable  loss  of  condition — the  legs  and  ears  get 
cold — the  animal  is  less  inclined  to  move — there  is  evident  and  general  de- 
bility. In  every  stage  there  is  costiveness,  and  that  exceedingly  difficult  to 
overcome,  but,  on  close  inquiry,  it  is  ascertained  that  there  was  diarrhoea  at 
the  beginning,  and  which  was  violent  and  foetid,  and  which  suddenly  slopped. 

Mr.  Dickens,  orKimbolton,  Bays,  that  “a  few  years  back  there  was  a gentleman  living 
in  Huntingdonshire  who  was  very  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  red-water,  and  his  son,  a 
most  respectable  farmer,  tells  me  the  following  was  his  never-failing  recipe  : Bol.  arme- 
nian  yii.  a handful  of  sail,  and  a strung  decoction  from  the  common  nettle;  of  this  he 
made  a drink  which  he  used  to  sell  fur  2s.  6,/.” 

Mr.  T.  Browne,  of  Hinckley.says,  that  red-water  is  not  very  common  in  his  neighbour- 
hood ; and  that  he  knows  but  of  one  farm  that  is  subject  to  it ; this  farm  lies  in  a low 
damp  situation,  and  the  farmer  cures  it  by  the  administration  of  brandy. 

Mr.  Ford,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  red-water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Etruria, 
says,  that  **  some  use  astringents,  as  rock  alum,  tincture  of  cantharides,  and  the  juice  of 
nettles ; some  give  writing  paper  boiled  to  pieces  in  skimmed  milk ; while  others  give 
Epsom  or  Glauber’s  salts,  or  common  kitchen  salt,  in  order  to  counteract  the  tendency  to 
constipation,  and  leave  the  disease  itself  to  the  etfurt  of  nature,  which  usually  stops  the 
blood  after  a greater  or  less  degree  of  exhaustion.” 

In  a book  which  is  found  on  the  shelves  of  many  agriculturists,  and  a very-  useful  oue 
so  far  as  the  general  treatment  of  cattle  is  concerned,  the  following  remedy  for  red-water 
stands  recorded : **  Take  two  or  three  handfuls  of  stinging  nettles,  anil  boil  or  stew  them 
slowly  in  three  quarts  of  water  until  reduced  to  one  quart ; when  cool,  give  it  to  the  beast. 
Then  having  ready  a pint  of  common  salt,  put  it  into  a quart  bottle  filled  up  with  chamber 
lye ; shake  it  well  until  the  salt  be  dissolved,  and  immediately  give  it  to  the  beast.  This 
remedy  1 believe  to  be  infallible,  and  my  success  in  this  disorder  has  led  me  to  many 
other  discoveries.  It  is  a doubt  with  me  whether  the  nettles  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  cure,  as  I have  known  this  disease  cured  with  buttermilk  and  pig’s  dung,  and  a frog 
with  a large  quantity  of  cold  spring  water;  but  1 have  known  each  of  these  remedies 
to  fail ; the  former  prescription  never.” — ParSinsosM  Treutiseon  Liet  Stock,  vol.i.  p.  243. 
But  enough  of  this  alisurdity  ! 

* The  author,  however,  has  one  case  strong  in  his  recollection,  in  which  there  was  a 
respite  of  several  months,  and  that  repeated  three  times,  but  every  cow  in  the  dairy  at 
length  iierisbwl. 
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Examination  after  death  shows  the  skin  and  the  cellular  membrane 
underneath  to  be  of  a dark  yellow  ; the  fat  about  the  belly  is  of  the  same 
hue,  or  perhaps  of  a lighter  tinge.  The  first  and  second  stomachs  are 
full : there  is  no  fermentation  and  little  gas,  or  sour  smell.  The  manyplus 
is  perfectly  dry — baking  could  hardly  add  to  the  hardness — were  it  not  for 
its  weight  it  might  be  kicked  about  as  a football.  The  leaves  of  the  many- 
plus  cling  to  the  food  contained  between  them  : the  papills  leave  their  evi- 
dent indentations  on  the  hardened  mass,  and  that  ma.ss  cannot  be  detached 
without  considerable  portions  of  the  cuticle  clinging  to  it.  The  Ibnrth 
stomach  is  empty,  and  the  lining  membrane  covered  with  brown  mucus, 
exhibiting  patches  of  inflammStinn  underneath.  The  intestines  are  rarely 
inflamed.  There  is  no  fluid  in  the  belly,  nor  inflammation  of  its  lining 
membrane.  The  kidney  is  of  a yellow-brown  colour,  and  sometimes  a 
little  enlarged,  but  there  is  rarely  inflammation  or  disease  about  it.  Drops 
of  dark  and  brnwn-coloured  urine  may  be  pressed  from  it.  The  lungs 
display  no  mark  of  dangerous  disease,  but  they  too  have  a yellow  hue< 
The  fluid  in  the  bag  of  the  heart  is  yellow.  The  chyle,  which  is  travers 
ing  the  lacteal  vessels,  is  yellow  too,  and  there  is  the  same  discolouration  of 
the  fluids  everywhere. 

The  liver  is  evidently  of  a darker  colour;  it  is  enlarged,  generally 
inflamed,  sometimes  rotten,  and  fllled  with  black  blood.  The  gall-bladder 
is  full,  almost  to  distension.  The  bile  is  thick  and  black  : it  looks  more 
like  lamp-black  mixed  with  oil,  than  like  healthy  bile. 

All  these  appearances  lead  to  the  necessary  conclusion  that  this  is  far 
more  a disease  of  the  digestive  organs  than  of  the  kidney ; in  fact,  that  it 
is  not  primarily  an  afiection  of  the  kidney.  It  is  disease  of  the  liver, 
either  consisting  in  inflammation  of  that  organ,  accompanied  by  increased 
secretion  of  bile,  or  a change  in  the  quality  of  the  bile.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  whole  circulatory  fluid  becomes  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the 
bile,  and  which  is  shown  in  the  hue  of  the  skin  generally,  and  in  the  colour 
of  the  blood,  and  particularly  in  the  change  that  takes  place  in  that  blood 
when  drawn  from  the  vein. 

The  fluid  discharged  from  the  kidneys  participates  in  the  general 
change  ; it  becomes  yellow — yellow-brown — brown.  The  change  is  most 
evident  here,  because  so  great  a quantity  of  blood,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  organ,  circulates  through  the  kidneys ; and  more  particularly 
it  is  evident  here,  because  it  is  the  office  or  duty  of  the  kidneys  to  separate 
from  the  blood,  and  to  expel  from  the  circulation,  that  which  is  foreign  to 
the  blood,  or  would  be  injurious  to  the  animal. 

The  bile,  however,  possesses  an  acrid  principle  to  a considerable  degree. 
While  it  is  an  excrementitious  substance  that  must  be  got  rid  of,  it  stimu- 
lates the  intestinal  canal  as  it  passes  along  in  order  to  be  discharged ; it 
particularly  does  so  when  it  is  secreted  in  unfluc  quantities,  or  when  its 
quality  is  altered.  There  is  abundant  proof  of  this  in  the  bilious  irritation 
and  dinrrhcEa  which  cattle  so  frequently  exhibit.  The  kidney,  at  length,  is 
evidently  irritated  by  the  continued  presence  of  this  diseased  fluid  : it  be- 
comes inflamed,  its  minute  vessels  are  ruptured,  and  a red  hue  begins  to 
mingle  %vith  the  brown.  There  is  found  discolouration  and  increased  size 
of  the  kidney,  and  pain  in  the  region  of  that  organ  ; this,  however,  is  rarely 
carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  the  seat  and  principal  ravages  of 
disease  are  to  be  clearly  traced  to  a diflerent  part,  namely,  the  liver. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  author  refers  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Harrison;*  “ That  chronic  indigestion  in  cattle  is  a principal  cause  of 
most  diseases  to  which  they  are  incident,  has  long  been  observed  by  me. 

* Veteriaorian,  May,  1833.  p.  244. 
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HEematuria,  (red-water,)  I am  perfectly  convinced,  owea  its  origin  to 
it,  at  least  in  the  generality  of  cases ; and  I feel  quite  assured  that  the 
discoloration  of  urine  is  entirely  referrible  to  that  cause,  and  nut  to 
any  nephritic  affection,  as  is  too  generally,  and  offentimes  fatally  sup- 
posed.” 

Mr.  Friend  is  much  of  the  same  opinion.  “ This  disease  appears  to  be 
one  brought  on  also  by  indigestion.  There  are  certain  pastures  which 
seem  peculiarly  to  produce  it,  and  certain  seasons  which  seem  equally  to 
predispose  towards  it.  Where  the  facts  of  the  case  can  be  got  at,  it  is 
generally  found  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  first  af- 
fected, producing  diarrhoea;  though  this  always  extends  as  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds to  the  peritoneal  coat,  and  probably  to  the  whole  substance  of  the 
intestines,  and  the  most  obstinate  costiveness  is  the  result,”  * 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  acute  and  chronic  red-water,  as  the  author  of  this 
treatise  has  termed  them,  (for  he  did  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  cattle  medicine,  dare  to  deviate  too  far  from  the  usual  ar- 
rangement and  designation  of  disease,)  are  essentially  different  maladies : 
they  belong  to  different  organs — they  are  characterised  different  symp- 
toms— they  require  different  treatment.  The  first  is  inflammation  of  the 
kidney ; it  is  characterised  by  the  evident  pain  and  fever,  and  by  the  red 
and  bloody  urine  which  accompanies  it  in  an  early  stage  ; it  requires  the 
most  active  treatment,  and  it  speedily  runs  its  course.  The  second  is  in- 
flammation of,  or  altered  secretion  from,  the  liver ; not  often  accompanied 
in  its  early  stage  by  pain  or  fever;  characterised  by  the  dark  brown 
colour  of  vitiated  bile,  and  more  slowly,  but  as  fatally,  undermining  the 
strength  of  the  constitution. 

As  to  the  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  red-water,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  veterinary  surgeons ; many  strongly  recom- 
mend bleeding,  and  others  as  strenuously  deprecate  it.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  propriety  of  bleeding  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  beast,  and  the 
degree  of  fever.  An  animal  in  high  or  in  fair  condition  can  never  be  hurt 
by  one  bleeding ; while,  on  the  contrary,  lurking,  deceptive,  fatal  febrile 
action  may  be  subdued.  If  there  is  the  slightest  degree  of  actual  fever, 
nothing  can  excuse  the  neglect  of  bleeding.  The  quantity  taken,  or  the 
repetition  of  the  abstraction  of  blood,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
practitioner. 

On  the  next  step  there  is  not  a difference  of  opinion  among  well-in- 
formed men.  The  animal  must  be  well  purged  if  he  is  in  a constipated 
state;  or  if  there  is  already  a discharge  of  glairy  fecal  matter,  the  character 
of  that  must  be  changed  by  a purgative.  There  ha.s  been  dispute,  and 
more  than  there  needed  to  be,  us  to  the  nature  of  the  purgative.  That  is 
the  best  whose  effects  are  most  speedily  and  certainly  produced,  and  there 
is  no  drug  more  to  be  depended  upon  in  both  these  respects  than  the 
Epsom  salts.  It  may  be  alternated  with  Glauber’s  salts,  or  common  salt, 
or  an  aperient  of  a different  character,  sulphur,  may  be  added  to  it.  Much 
good  effect  is  often  produced  by  this  mixture  of  aperients.  Mr.  Friend  is 
a strenuous  advocate  of  sulphur  combined  with  Epsom  salts ; an<l,  as 
there  is  either  so  much  real  custiveness — indisposition  to  be  acted  upon 
by  purgative  medicine — or  so  much  relaxation  of  the  floor  of  the  msopha- 
gean  canal  that  the  medicine  falls  into  the  rumen  instead  of  going  to 
its  proper  destination,  and  as  the  establishment  of  purgation  seems  to 
have  so  uniform  and  beneficial  an  effect  in  relieving  the  di.sease,  the  medi- 
cine that  is  adopted  should  be  given  in  a full  dose.  It  should  consist  of 

* Veteriuaiian,  June,  1833,  p.  299i 
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at  least  a pound  of  Epsom  salts,  and  half  a pound  of  sulphur,  and  this 
should  be  repeated  in  doses  conslslinp;  of  half  the  quantity  of  each,  until 
the  constipation  is  decidedly  overcome. 

It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  have  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  disease ; for  although  he  might,  in 
inflammation  of  the  kidney,  fear  to  weaken  by  active  purgation  an  animal 
that  was  likely  to  be  speedily  debilitated  by  excessive  loss  of  blood,  (yet 
that  fear  would  generally  be  destitute  of  all  reasonable  foundation,)  and 
would  be  tempted  to  try  whether  the  hemorrhage  might  not  be  arrested 
by  astringents  or  stimulants,  it  would  scarcely  need  a moment’s  reflection 
to  convince  him  that  he  must  check  this  excessive  discharge  of  vitiated 
bile,  or  divert  it  from  that  organ  which  is  chiefly  suffering  under  its  influ- 
ence. Most  of  all  he  would  be  convinced,  that  he  must  restore  the  liver 
to  a healthy  discharge  of  its  natural  functions ; and  that  he  can  ^st  accom- 
plish these  purposes  by  freely  opening  the  bowels,  and  in  fact  by  no  other 
means  accomplish  them.  Stimulants  would  be  dangerous,  and  astringent 
medicine  would  be  actual  poison  in  this  disease.* 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  precautions  already  recommended 
should  be  carefully  observed,  in  order  to  give  the  physic  the  best  chance  of 
passing  into  the  bowels  ; that  the  patent  pump  should  be  in  frequent  requi- 
sition for  the  administration  of  clysters ; and  that  when  purging  is  once 
induced,  a lax  state  of  the  bowels  should  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  smaller  doses  of  the  medicine.  The  diet  should  con- 
sist principally  of  mashes,  gruel,  linseed  tea,  fresh  cut  young  grass, 
young  and  fresh  vetches,  and  a few  carrots.  The  conclusion  of  the 
treatment  will  be  best  given  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Friend  : **  I gene- 
rally And  it  necessary  to  administer  the  Epsom  salts  in  doses  of  four  or 
six  ounces,  as  an  alterative,  for  a few  days  afterwards ; to  which,  if  there 
exists  any  debility,  I add  two  drachms  of  the  calumba  powder,  (gentian 
has  better  effect,)  and  one  drachm  of  ginger.’^t 

* Ur.  Friend  relates  an  anecdote  that  well  illustratee  this : "Sir,*'  said  a fanner  ones 
to  him,  (alluding  to  his  having  lost  a beast  with  this  disease,)  " the  farrier  cured  the  beast 
of  his  staling  blood  well  enough,  but  somehow  his  drinks  dried  his  body  up,  and  killed 
him.’* — fettrimtriaH,  June,  1833,  p.  299. 

f Veterinohan,  May,  1833,  p.  245.  The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  offered  in  1830 
a medal,  or  ten  sovereigns,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
red-water,  llwre  were  seven  competitors,  whoee  esaeyi  were  published  in  the  " Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,’*  for  May,  1831.  The  history  of  this  prevalent  and  fatal  di<tease 
cannot,  perh^M,  be  better  concluded  than  by  a condensation  of  the  substance  of  these 
papers.  At  that  period  they  were  the  oedy  publications  of  the  slightest  value  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  some  of  them  reflect  a high  degree  of  credit  on  the  authors. 

One  competitor  was  a farmer ; and  altliough  tliere  arc  very  strange  notions  of  this 
dieeaee  prevalent  among  agriculturists,  yet  the  opinion  of  a sensible  practical  man  is 
always  valuable.  Mr.  W.  A.  SnaasR,  of  Ardiffny,  Aberdeenshire,  states,  that  cows  after 
calving,  and  calves  after  the  milk  is  taken  from  them,  are  most  liable  to  red-water ; that 
it  is  most  prevalent  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  April;  that  sudden 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  dry  stimulating  food,  and  cotlivenettf  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  Utter,  or  otherwise  produced,  are  the  chief  eautet.  By  way  of  prevention , 
he  recommends  that  cows  should  be  bled  before  calving,  and  that  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  moderately  open  by  occasional  doses  of  common  salt  dissolved  in  water.  As  a 
cere,  he  gives  twenty  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  in  warm  water,  and  half  an  hour  afterwarda 
two  quarts  of  gruel  with  half  a pound  of  biitter  dissolved  in  it ; half  the  quantity  of  the 
gruel  and  butter  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours ; the  physic  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary, 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours;  and,  should  the  consti{>atiou  be  obstinate,  clysters 
comjwsed  as  follows  should  be  frequently  adminu>tere<l : — boil  au  ounce  uf  aniseed  in  a 
quart  of  water,  strain  the  clear  liquor,  and  dissolve  in  it  four  ounces  uf  butter,  and  a table- 
spoonful  of  salt.  To  calves  he  gives  four  ounces  uf  Kpsom  salts,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
nitre,  with  the  same  kind  of  gruel.  lie  often  finds  the  manyplus  so  dry  that  it  might 
almoet  serve  fur  fuel.  He  considers  that  more  animals  die  of  the  fever  by  which  the 
dieease  is  accompanied  than  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  thinks  it  of  the  utmost  consequence 
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This  is  only  another  and  the  concluding  stage  of  Red-water.  When 
it  follows  the  acute  or  inflammatory  disease,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
favourable  symptom  if  the  urine  contains  no  purient  matter,  and  has  no 

to  keep  the  bowels  open.  Mr.  Staker  writes  like  a sensible  man,  and  would  beat  many  a 
Teterinary  surgeon  out  of  the  field. 

Mr.  A.'  Henobrson,  land  surreyor,  Edinburgh,  was  bred  a farmer,  and  had  aflerwards 
most  extensive  opportunities  of  observing  this  disease,  and  of  which  he  appears  to  have 
diligently  availed  himself.  He  considers  queys  and  cows  most  liable  to  red-water,  which 
occasionally  prevails  at  all  times,  but  it  most  prevalent  in  cold  spring,  or  long-continued 
dry  summer  weather.  The  cowscs  are  various : scarcity  of  water  in  summer, — tte  drinking 
of  bad  or  stagnant  water, — change  of  pasture,  particularly  from  fine  to  coarse  quality, 
yet  often  observed  on  a light  soil,  during  a dry  and  hot  season,  and  when  cattle  on  a 
deefier  toil  wbuld  escape,  and  when  on  that  soil,  in  a moist  season,  uot  one  would  be 
affected, — change  of  atmospheric  temperature, — strains, -^bruises, — or  anything  that  may 
excite  inflammatiou  in  the  kidneys  or  neighbouring  parts.  When  cattle  were  journeying, 
he  observed  that  twenty  females  were  attacked  fur  one  mole,  and  particularly  such  as  had 
had  calves,— that  at  the  commencement  of  the  journey  the  disease  was  rarely  very  preva- 
lent, provided  there  was  a constant  supply  of  water,  and  the  weather  proved  steady, — that 
wont  of  water  and  sudden  changes  of  weather  soon  produced  it, — that  the  tendency  to  it 
wu  increased  by  strains  and  bruises,  aud  the  cattle  trettiiig,  and  riding  upon  each  other, 
and  by  the  unmerciful  blows  of  the  drivers,  for  those  that  fell  behind,  and  were  thus 
exposed  to  maMreatment,  were  most  frequently  affected.  It  wm  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
more  an  accidental  disease,  oiid  brought  on  oy  ill  treatment,  than  a constitutional  or 
epidemical  one ; yet  some  animals  of  the  same  breed  and  age  were  more  subject  to  it 
than  others,  and  those  that  once  had  the  disease  were  more  apt  to  be  again  affected  by  it. 

Preventiom. — A supply  of  pure  water — the  cattle  not  being  put  on  change  of  pasture, 
and  particularly  of  inferior  quality,  when  hungry — not  being  put  on  rough,  coarse  pasture 
in  summer,  nor  fed  on  heatetl  hay  in  winter — uot  being  put  at  once  into  a damp,  cold 
pasture  in  the  evening,  after  having  been  overheated  during  the  day — and  when  the  dis- 
ease commences  in  a stock,  a little  blood  being  taken  from  all  of  them. 

.—Removal  to  some  moderately  worm,  dry,  and  sheltered  place ; bleeding ; 
purging  with  common  salt.  In  more  advanced  stages,  and  when  the  inflammatiou  is 
subdued,  two  ounces  of  Castile  soap,  one  ounce  of  ^le  armenian,  half  an  ounce  of 
dragon's  blood,  and  one  drachm  of  rock  alum,  in  a quart  of  warm  ale  or  beer.  ( f ) In 
the  still  later  stages  the  same  drink,  or  occasionally  a cordial  one ; clysters,  and  a stimu- 
lating embrocation  to  the  loins. 

Next  stands  Mr.  A.  Watt,  druggist,  Kintore.  Every  one  wlio  is  really  acquainted 
with  the  treatment  of  the  diseasetof  cattle,  views  an  essay  on  cattle  mediciue  by  a drug- 
gist south  of  the  Tweed  with  a great  deal  of  suspicion ; and  there  seems  to  be  cause  fur 
that  suspicion  further  northwaril.  It  is  strange  that  the  Society  should  have  admitted  a 
paper  recommending  so  many  deadly  poisons  ; and  if  a portion  of  it  is  here  extracted,  it 
IS  that  the  readers  of  the  Earmer^s  Series  may  be  warned  against  so  murderous  a practice : 
**  A liberal  use  of  opium,  with  mercurials,  alkalies,  sulphuric  acid,  turpentine,  ether,  and 
nitre,  is  the  best  pr^ice.  I have  found  the  atinesed  recipe  to  answer  better  than  any 
yet  tried,  as  out  of  200  trials  it  only  failed  in  four:  take  of  tincture  of  opium  half  an 
ounce,  sulphate  of  potash  half  an  ounce,  sulphuric  acid  sixty  drops,  spirit  of  hartshorn 
one  ounce;  mix,  and  g'ive  in  a bottle  of  new  milk : repeat  every  eight  hours.  If  there 
should  bo  costiveness,  injections  of  butter,  green  oil,  and  warm  water,  should  be  em- 
ployed. Loss  of  the  hoofs  and  part  of  the  tail  may  be  prevented  by  rubbing  the  back 
and  legs  with  salt  brine  twice  a day  for  a week  after  the  disonler  has  been  subdued.” 

The  veterinary  surgeon  is  always  glad  when  the  scientific  practitioner  of  human  medi- 
cine condescends  tob^tow  some  attention  on  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals.  Dr.  James 
Batnr,  of  Oatfield,  Inverness,  favoured  the  Society  with  a palter  on  red-water.  If  he 
is  a little  in  error  when  be  says  that  the  disease  is  most  severe  and  obstinate  in  males, — 
that  bulls  are  particulsrly  liable  to  it, — and  that  it  generally  makes  its  appearance  during 
the  summer  months,  anu  in  the  b^inning  of  autumn,  but  never  in  winter  and  spring  ; 
yet  his  mode  of  cure  is  simple,  scientific,  and  effectual.  It  forms  a singular  and  pleasing 
contrast  to  that  which  was  last  mentioned.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  the 
animalis  confined  to  the  house  or  yard,  and  from  half  a pound  to  a pound  and  a half  of 
Glauber  salts  administered ; and  if  there  is  much  appearance  of  fever,  about  a quart 
(qy.  four  or  five  quarts  P)  of  blood  is  taken  from  the  neck  ; and  if  costiveness  is  present, 
frequent  injections  of  wans  water  are  administered.  He  has  frequently  injected  a pailful 
at  a time.  During  tlie  continuance  of  the  disease  the  animal  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
out  to  posture,  but  smaU  quantities  of  cut  grass  should  be  given. 
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unpleasant  smell.  It  shows  that  the  blood  is  not  dischargfcd  so  rapidly  and 
forcibly  as  it  was ; and  that  it  hanprs  about  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  or 
is  coiuaine<l  in  the  cavity  of  the  kidney,  or  in  the  bladder  snUioiently  loop 
to  be  changed  from  arterial  to  venous  blood,  and  the  practitioner  will  be 
encourugeil  to  proceed  in  the  course  which  he  had  adopted  : but  if  purulent 
matter  iniugics  with  the  black  blood,  it  indicates  the  sad  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief that  has  been  dune.  It  is  a proof  of  ulceration,  if  not  of  gangrene, 
and  shows  that  a degree  of  disorganization  has  taken  place  which  must 
speedily  terminate  in  death. 

If  in  chronic  red-water,  or  that  which  depends  on  disease  of  the  liver, 
the  discharge  becomes  of  a darker  and  still  darker  brown,  until  it  has 

The  three  other  com{ietitort  for  the  medal  were  veterinary  Kur^^ns. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Laino,  of  Banchory  Tenian,  Alierdeeuvhire,  statee,  that  in  his  district  red* 
water  occurs  most  frequently  in  autumn,  winter,  and  the  early  part  of  spring ; and  is  pro- 
duced by  want  of  exercise,  want  of  access  to  earth,  every  cause  of  costivenvss,  the  use 
of  liarley,  and  chaiT,  aud  the  sudden  setting  in  of  frosty  weather.  As  preveniivet^  he 
recommends  as  much  liberty  as  possible  during  the  winter, — blee<Ung  and  physicking 
two  or  three  weeks  before  calving, — thawing  the  turnips  in  frosty  weath«‘r,  and  giving  no 
boiled  food  or  grain.  As  a cure,  he  has  recourse  to  bleeding ; he  then  gives,  in  the  farm 
of  W/j,  twelve  drachms  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  three  of  calomel,  and  an  ounce  of  Castile 
snap  ; twelve  liours  aAer  the  administration  of  which  he  administers  two  ounces  each  of 
Epsom  salts  and  common  salt  in  cold  water : after  this,  occasional  doses  of  linseeil  oil 
are  given  until  the  physic  operates.  He  then  has  recourse  to  tho  following  drink,  which 
is  continued  morning  and  evening  until  the  water  becomes  clear:  acetate  of  lead  half 
a drachm,  alum  two  drachms,  and  catechu  two  drachms,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
given  blood-warm.  Immediately  after  this,  two  yi7/«  of  vinegar,  mixed  with  a bottle 
of  cold  water,  are  horned  down.  Surely,  if  tho  medicine  is  not  deprived  of  much  of 
its  astringent  power  by  the  decomposition  which  must  necessarily  take  place,  this  is 
almost  as  injudicious  a pr.ictice  as  that  of  Mr.  Watt,  the  druggist  of  Kmtore. 

Mr.  Pktxu  isMiTH,  of  Ardgethau,  Aberdeenshire,  stands  next  on  the  list.  Although 
the  reasoiiiug  on  which  it  is  founded  may  not  be  |>erfectly  admissil’le,  or,  rather,  it  is 
too  complicated  to  lie  easily  understood  or  assented  to,  yet  he  adopts  the  very  proper 
conclusion  that  re<l-water  is  not  a local,  but  a constitutional  disease.  He  would  prevent 
it  by  administering  aperient  medicine  during  those  states  of  the  constitution,  and  under 
those  circumstances,  and  at  those  periods  of  the  year  when  an  attack  of  the  disease  is 
roost  to  be  dreailed.  As  a cure,  he  places  his  chief  de^icndence  on  purgation.  He  begins 
with  a pound  and  a half  of  Kpsom  salts,  and  half  a pint  of  castor  oil,  and  this  is  soon 
accompanieil  by  injections  containing  common  salt  ami  butter.  The  purgation  is  rc|H>a(ed 
everj’  twelve  hours,  nnhithe  urine  oeeome$  clearer.  When  this  has  been  accomplished 
he  diminialies  the  dose,  but  he  keejw  the  bowels  under  the  influence  of  the  meilicine  until 
the  animal  is  quite  recovered.  Succulent  vegetables  are  given  at  first,  but  after  the 
bowels  arc  well  cleaoe<!,  and  the  urine  becomes  clearer,  the  cow  may  be  allowed  the 
mo<Ierate  use  of  straw  or  hay.  In  bad  cases,  he  inserts  a blister  in  the  dew-lap.  When 
the  animal  is  getting  better,  he  gives  half  an  ounce  of  each  ofcarraway,  aniseeds,  and 
spirit  of  hartshorn. 

Mr.  Smith  remarks,  that  in  his  neighbourhood  red-water  occurs  during  the  summer  months 
to  cattle  out  at  pasture  ; that  animals  reared  in  the  district  arc  rarely  affected  by  it,  but 
those  from  a district  where  the  itarn  (the  provincial  name  of  this  disease)  does  not  occur, 
are  almost  sure  to  be  seized  with  it ; and  that  the  inhabitants  when  purchasing  cattle  are 
careful  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  darn-hreH,  that  is,  whether  they  come  from  a district 
where  darn  prevails.  The  inhaliitants  attribute  the  disease  to  the  wood  anemone,  (ane- 
mone nemoroMOj')  and  give  that  plant  the  name  of  darn~grau,  and  which,  they  say,  is  a 
rare  plant  where  darn  does  not  occur,  but  is  very  common  in  the  darn  district.  Mr. 
Smith’s  essay  does  him  much  credit. 

The  seventh  competitor,  and  the  most  deserving,  is  Mr.  R.  Thornton^  now  of  Beith. 
After  a must  accurate  detail  of  symptoms,  he  states  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  it  is  the 
black,  inspisoateil  bile,  which,  taken  up  by  tlie  absorbents,  and  passed  into  the  blood, 
colours  all  the  secretions.  He  l>elieves  purgatives  of  any  kind,  given  in  large  quantities 
of  water,  to  l>c  the  best  medicine  that  can  lie  employed,  and  he  prefers  common  salt.  He 
continues  his  purgative,  with  plentiful  dilution,  until  the  bowels  are  well  opened;  ami  he 
afterwards  keeps  them  in  a lax  state  by  administering  linseed  oil.  Diuretics  and  astrin- 
gents combined  can  be  only  of  service  when  the  bowels  arc  open ; and  even  then,  the 
improper  administration  of  them  often  causes  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  If 
the  bowels  are  kept  open  by  laxatives,  the  disease  will  generally  disappear  without  their  uae. 

Veterinary 
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assumed  an  almost  black  character,  it  shows  either  that  the  system  is 
loaded  with  a siipembuiidance  of  this  empoisoned  secretion,  and  of  which 
it  cannot  rid  itself,  nr  that  the  irritation  caused  by  the  continued  presence  of 
so  acrimonious  a fluid  is  producing  inflammation,  gangrene,  and  death  in 
the  vessels  that  arc  filled  and  oppressed  by  it  Mr.  Thomson  well  de- 
scribes this; — " In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  urine  assumes  a 
darker  brown  or  black  colour,  no  remedy  seems  to  have  any  efficacy ; the 
animal  is  sunk  beyond  recovery,  and  he  stretches  himself  out  and  dies  as 
if  perfectly  exhausted.”* 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

Cattle  are  occasionally  subject  to  an  aflectinn  of  the  kidneys  bearing 
considerable  reremblance  to  acute  red-water,  but  attended  by  more  of  the 
symptoms  of  pure  inflammation  of  that  organ  in  other  animals.  At  first 
there  are  seldom  any  indications  of  disease  beyond  a straining  effort  in 
voiding  the  urine,  and  which  is  ejected  forcibly  and  in  small  quantities, 
the  loins  being  more  than  usually  tender,  and,  perhaps,  a little  hot.  In  a 
day  or  two  aOerwards,  however,  the  beast  becomes  dull,  and  careless  about 
his  food  ; the  difficulty  of  staling  increases;  blood  is  perceived  to  mingle  with 
the  urine ; the  muzzle  becomes  dry  ; the  horns  and  ears  cold  ; the  pulse 
frequent  and  hard,  and  the  breathing  quickened.  Diarrhoea  or  dysentery 
is  now  observed ; the  evacuations  are  fmtid  ; they  too  are  discharged  with 
eflbrt  and  in  diminished  quantities,  and  at  length  cease  to  appear. 

The  difficulty  of  passing  the  urine  becomes  rapidly  greater  ; the  beast 
strangely  bows  his  back,  and  groans  from  intensity  of  pain;  at  length  total 
suppression  of  urine  ensues;  cold  sweats  break  out,  principally  about  the 
back,  sides,  and  shoulders,  and  the  patient  trembles  all  over ; he  moans 
continually,  but  the  moaning  gets  lower  and  lower;  he  becomes  paralysed 
behind;  the  pulse  can  scarcely  l>e  felt;  the  animal  falls;  he  is  incapable 
ol  rising,  and  he  dies  in  three  or  four  days  after  the  apparent  commence- 
ment of  the  attack. 

This  is  especially  a disease  of  the  spring  time  of  the  year.  It  is  the  con- 
sequence of  over-nourishment : there  is  a predisposition  to  inflammation  ; 
and  from  some  cause,  more  or  less  apparent,  that  inflammation  is  directed 
to  the  kidney.  The  treatment  will  comprise  plentiful  bleeding,  active 
purging,  the  administration  of  emollient  clysters,  fomentation  over  the 
loins  or  the  application  of  a mustard  poultice  to  them,  bran  mushes,  gruel, 
and  a small  quantity  of  green  succulent  food.  There  is  a connexion  be- 
Tween  all  these  affections  of  the  kidneys,  and  inflammation  of  the  larger 
intestines  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them  ; thence  the  previous  dy.sen- 
tery,  and  the  often  obstinate  constipation  of  red-water  and  pure  inflam- 
mation of  these  organs ; and  thence  the  necessity  of  large  and  repeated 

Veterinary  practitioners  and  agriculturists  generally,  are  much  indebted  to  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland  for  the  publication  of  these  pajters.  However  ohjectionahle  may 
be  the  treatment  recommended  m two  of  them,  they  all  contain  some  useful  hints,  and 
that  by  Mr.  Thomson  comprises  the  substance  of  that  treatment  wliich  is  founded  on  prin- 
ciple, and  will  be  attended  by  success  where  success  can  be  attained. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Steel,  V.  S.,  of  Biggar, 
M.  B.,  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  the  author  has  expressed  of  red-water, 
vis.  t that  it  is  far  more  a disease  of  the  digestive  than  of  the  urinary  system,  and  that 
the  liver  is  the  organ  principally  afifected.  He  is  describing  a case  of  acute  red-water. 
He  says, — " The  uterus  had  spots  of  itifiammation,  the  gall-bladder  was  filled  witli  a 
fluitl  resembling  the  tirine  which  the  cow  was  passing,  the  manyplus  was  rather  hard 
and  dry,  and  the  kidneys  had  a relaxed  bleached-like  appearance. — The  blood,  when  it 
is  drawn,  very  much  resembles  tlio  urine ; and  there  is  sometimes  no  other  difieience, 
than  that  the  bloorl  coagulates,  and  the  urine  does  not.” 

* Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  May,  1831,  p,  12, 
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doses  of  piirpafive  medicine,  but  from  which  all  stimulating  ingredients 
should  be  excluded,  and  which  would  probably,  in  these  cases,  best  consist 
of  castor  or  linseed  oil.  The  clysters  also  should  be  truly  emollient,  that 
while  they  assist  in  opening  the  bowels,  they  may  act  as  soothing 
fomentations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inflamed  organ.  Both  the  oil 
and  the  clysters  should  be  continued  until  the  inflammation  has  perfectly 
subsided.  To  the  use  of  these  the  treatment  should  generally  be  con- 
fined— most  certainly  in  no  part  of  it  should  the  slightest  portion  of 
diuretic  medicine  be  administered. 

THE  KIDNEVS  AND  BLADDER. 

The  urine  secreted,  or  separated  by  the  kidney,  haring  first  accumulated 
in  the  cavity  in  the  centre  of  that  organ,  is  conveyed  through  a duct  called 
the  vrelrr  to  a more  capacious  reservoir,  the  bladdfr.  The  kidney  of  the 
ox  is  larger  and  better  defended  than  that  of  the  horse,  on  acenunt  of 
the  increased  importance  of  its  function  in  an  animal  that  is  to  furnish  us 
wiih  milk  while  living,  and  more  solid  food  when  dead.  The  ureters  also  are 
considerably  larger;  the  internal  membrane  is  stronger;  the  opening  into  the 
bladder  is  even  nearer  to  the  neck  of  that  vessel  than  in  the  horse,  and 
the  ureters  terminate  much  nearer  to  each  other.  Comparative  anatomists 
also  know  that  there  arc  not  any  renal  captulea  in  the  ox.  These  are 
small,  elongated,  irregularly  formed  bodies,  placed  opposite  to  the  kidneys, 
and  between  the.se  organs  and  the  spine.  Their  function  is  a subject  still 
wrapped  in  utter  obscurity. 

Tlie  Bladder  of  the  ox,  larger,  longer,  and  of  a more  oval  form  than 
that  of  the  cow,  is  lodged  between  the  rectum  and  the  internal  surface  of 
the  lower  bones  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  supported  by  a transverse  ligament, 
which  ties  it  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis ; while  it  is  attached  by  cellular 
membrane  to  the  rectum  above  and  to  the  pelvis  below.  It  is  confined 
entirely  to  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  for  one  of  the  compartments  of  the 
paunch  affords  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  entering  the  proper  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  When  distended  by  urine,  its  increase  of  size  is  principally 
shown  by  its  greater  ruundne.ss,  and  not,  as  in  tbe  horse,  by  its  increased 
length  and  descent  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  In  examination  and  in 
operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder  this  should  nut  be  lost  sight  of.  It  has 
three  coals  : the  outer  and  peritoneal ; the  central  or  muscular,  which  is 
not  so  thick  as  in  the  horse,  and  consequently  the  force  with  which  it 
contracts  upon  and  expels  the  urine  is  not  so  great;  and  the  inner  coat, 
which  is  lined  with  numerous  glands,  that  secrete  a mucous  fluid  in  order 
to  defend  the  bhubler  from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine. 

The  bladder  terminates  in  a small  neck,  around  which  is  a continuation 
of  the  common  muscular  coat,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a distinct  circular 
muscle,  who.se  natural  stale  is  that  of  contraction;  so  that  the  passage  re- 
mains closed,  and  the  urine  retained,  until,  the  bladder  being  stretched  to 
a certain  extent,  the  fluid  is  expelled  either  by  the  will  of  the  animal,  or 
the  involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  This  muscle,  or  this 
portion  of  the  muscular  coat,  is  considerably  weaker  in  the  ox  than  in  the 
horse,  fur  the  intestines  pre.ssing  upon  the  bladder  are  not  so  voluminous  ; 
and  in  the  slow  motion  of  the  ox  this  vessel  is  not  exposed  to  those  con- 
cus'^ions  which  it  often  experiences  in  the  rapid  progression  of  the  horse, 
and  in  which  the  bladder  has  occasionally  been  ruptured.  Advantage  may 
be  taken  of  this  weakness  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  for  in  retention  of  uiriie, 
or  when,  fur  the  purpose  of  some  operation,  it  may  be  expedient  to  empty 
the  bladder,  the  slightest  pressure  upon  it  by  the  band  introduced  into  the 
rectum  will  readily  effect  it. 
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Huving  passed  the  sphincter  muscle,  the  urine  flows  through  the  urtlhra 
and  is  evacuated.  This  canal  is  longer  and  smaller  than  it  is  in  the  horse  ; 
it  also  pursues  a more  tortuous  path  than  that  of  the  horse.  The  peculiar 
form  and  direction  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  that  region  compel  the  penis 
to  take  a kind  of  double  curve,  not  unlike  an  S,  before  it  takes  its  ultimate 
straight  course  ; and  on  these  accounts  the  ox  suffers  oftener  than  the 
horse  from  the  entanglement  of  calculi  in  the  folds  of  the  urethra. 

The  bladder  of  the  cow  is  smaller  and  rounder  than  that  of  the  ox. 
The  rumen  is  as  large  as  in  the  ox,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
abdomen  ; but  additional  room  must  be  left  for  the  impregnated  uterus,  and 
that  is  effected  in  some  measure  at  the  expense  of  the  bladder ; while  also, 
to  obviate  the  ill  effects  of  occasional  pressure  in  the  distended  state  of  the 
uterus,  the  sphincter  muscle  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  of  the  cow  is  much 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  same  muscle  in  the  ox. 

The  circumstances  of  disease  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
bladder  are  the  foreign  bodies,  principally  calculi,  which  it  may  contain  ; 
the  inflammation  resulting  from  that  or  i'rom  other  causes ; rupture,  and 
inversion  of  it. 

URINXRY  CALCULI. 

Concretions  are  oftener  found  in  the  urinary  passages  of  cattle  than  of  the 
horse.  Perhaps  there  is  greater  tendency  to  their  formation  in  these  animals. 
One  cause  of  their  retention  may  arise  from  the  different  form  of  the  pas- 
sages. The  urethra  has  been  described  as  smaller  in  cattle  than  in  the  horse, 
and  therefore  many  calculi  that  would  pass  away  with  the  urine  in  the 
one  are  retained  in  the  bladder  of  the  other,  and  thus  become  the  nuclei  of 
larger  concretions,  or  the  centre  around  which  other  matter  collects,  layer 
upon  layer.  It  is  probably  on  this  account  that  calculi  are  found  so  much 
oftener  in  the  ox  than  the  cow ; in  the  former  the  urethra  is  long  and 
small,  in  the  latter  it  is  short  and  capacious. 

The  increased  function  discharged  by  the  kidney  in  cattle  may  likewise 
account  fur  the  more  frequent  formation  of  calculi.  When  so  much  more 
blood  passes  through  this  organ  in  order  that  the  useless  or  excrementitious 
parts  of  it  may  be  expelled,  the  sup]>osition  is  not  unreasonable  that  a 
greater  portion  of  the  substances  of  which  urinary  calculi  are  com\)osed 
will  be  found.  The  food  of  cattle  may  have  much  to  do  with  it ; and  the 
greater  proportion  of  earthy  matter  which  they  swallow,  whether  in  the 
first  rude  cropping  of  the  herbage,  and  the  carelessness  with  which  they 
often  tear  it  up  by  the  root,  or  the  earth  which  they  sometimes  voluntarily 
take  in  order  to  prevent  the  development  of  acidity  in  the  stomach,  or  to 
remove  it. 

The  urinary  calculi  that  have  hitlierto  been  examined  have  been  found 
to  be  composed  of  nearly  the  same  materials,  and  in  proportions  not  often 
varying.  They  have  chiefly  yielded  carbonate  of  lime,  a small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  some  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a certain 
quantity  of  mucus,  which  has  served  as  cement  between  the  different 
layers  that  have  accumulated  around  a central  point.  The  form  of  the 
calculus  has  considerably  differed.  When  there  has  been  but  one  central 
nucleus,  the  form  has  been  more  or  less  circular  ; but  in  the  majority  of 
those  which  have  fallen  under  the  writer’s  observation,  the  stone  has 
acquired  magnitude  by  the  union  of  various  small  distinct  calculi.  The 
form  of  the  collected  mass  has  consequently  been  exceedingly  different 
in  different  specimens. 

STONE  IN  THE  EIDNEY. 

One  instance  only  of  this  has  occurred  in  the  author's  practice,  and  he 
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is  not  aware  that  any  other  is  on  record.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a case 
of  acute  red-water,  or  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  and  was  treated  as 
such.  The  cow  was  bled  and  repeatedly  physicked,  but  with  variable  and 
no  satisfactory  relief.  Great  pain  wms  always  expressed  while  the  urine 
was  voided  ; at  other  times  there  appeared  to  be  colicy  spasms  ; there  was 
excessive  tenderness  on  the  loins,  and  some  heat.  The  treatment  con- 
tinued five  clays  ; there  was  no  amendment,  and  she  began  to  lose  flesh  ; 
but  being  yet  in  tolerably  fair  condition,  she  was  destroyed. 

There  was  considerable  peritoneal  inflammation,  in  which  the  intestinal 
convolutions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  right  kidney  were  involved.  It 
was  evident,  before  the  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney  was  cut  through,  that 
the  seat  of  di.sease  lay  in  that  organ.  It  was  enlarged  to  nearly  double 
its  natural  size,  and  was  much  inflamed.  Its  cavity  was  filled  with  a 
yellow  muco-purulent  fluid,  in  which  were  a great  many  calculi ; some 
were  scarcely  larger  than  sand,  but  three  were  of  the  size  of  a kidney-bean. 
There  was  no  inflammation  of  the  ureter  or  the  bladder,  nor  was  any 
thing  unusual  found  in  them. 

These  calculi  Were  irregularly  formed — very  light — porous — and  of  a 
yellow  colour,  deepening  into  brown.  They  were  probably  formed  from 
the  superabundance  of  that  acid  principle  which  is  always  found  in  the 
urine ; and  had  a similar  sandy  substance,  or  small  grains  resembling 
coarse  sand,  been  previously  observed  in  the  urine,  it  is  possible  that  some 
good  might  have  been  done.  The  floor  of  the  cow-house,  and  sometimes 
bare  places  in  the  field,  will  show  where  a considerable  quantity  of  gritty 
matter  has  been  discharged.  This  indicates  a diseased  state  of  the  urine 
at  the  time,  not  perhaps  sufficiently  serious  to  interfere  materially  with 
the  general  health,  but  which  may  eventually  lead  to  the  ' formation  of 
stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidney,  or  to  other  serious  maladies.  The  sandy 
matter  is  either  white,  approaching  to  grey  or  yellow  ; or  it  is  brown,  with 
varying  shades  of  red  or  yellow. 

Chemists  have  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  the  nature  and  causes  of 
these  discharges,  and  the  means  of  remedying  them.  The  light-coloured 
granules  show  deficiency,  and  the  dark-coloured  prove  excess,  of  acid  in 
the  urine.  In  the  one  there  is  a deposit  of  earthy  matter  from  deficiency 
of  acid,  and  in  the  other  there  is  a crystallization  of  the  acid  itself.  In 
the  one,  cream  of  tartar,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  might  be  administered 
with  advantage  ; and  in  the  other,  earth,  or  a portion  of  chalk  mixed 
with  common  loam,  may  be  placed  before  the  beast,  or  doses  of  carbonate 
of  soda  may  be  given.  Danger  is  most  to  be  apprehended  from  the  white 
deposit,  which  is  frequently  the  precursor  or  the  accompaniment  of  gravel — 
a deposition  in  the  bladder  to  which  cattle  are  far  more  subject  than 
farmers  or  agriculturists  are  usually  aware. 

STONE  IN  THE  URETERS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  calculi  descend  from  the  cavity  or 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  through  the  ureters  into  the  bladder;  yet  there  is  but 
one  case  of  it  on  record.  While  the  kidneys  of  cattle  are  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  the  horse,  the  ureters  are  more  than  proporlionably 
increased  in  bulk,  and  calculi  of  a moderate  size  readily  pass  through 
them. 

The  case  is  briefly  and  somewhat  unsatisfactorily  related  by  Hurtrel 
fl'Arboval.  He  says  * that  Gattoin  had  sent  to  the  Royal  and  Central 
Society  of  Agriculture  a history  of  the  sickness  and  the  examination  of  a 
cow,  in  the  left  ureter  of  which  many  calculi  were  found,  that  had  pro- 
* Diclioanaire  du  Med.  et  Chtrurg.  Vdt,  C.iLCCCi. 
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duced  considerable  dilatation  of  that  canal,  retention  of  urine  above  them, 
and  all  the  symptoms  that  had  preceded  death.  They  were  of  a brilliant 
metallic  bronze  colour ; they  were  polished,  irregular,  and  heavy.  One  of 
them  was  composed  of  several  united  together,  and  presented  a very  sin- 
gular triangular  form. 

Chabert,  according  to  Hurtrel  d'Arboval,  thinks  that  the  presence  of 
these  calculi  in  the  ureters  might  be  detected  by  introducing  the  hand  into 
the  rectum.  He  does  not  seem  to  speak  from  experience;  but  he  says,  that 
in  case  of  deficiency  in  the  urinary  discharge,  accompanied  by  pain  and 
fever,  and  tenderness  on  the  loins,  and  especially  by  suppression  of  urine, 
he  should  endeavour  to  explore  the  ureters  in  this  way.  From  the 
situation  of  the  blad<ler  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  this  might  be  accomplished 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of  the  ureters.  If  calculi  were  de- 
tected in  these  passages,  the  practitioner  should  endeavour  to  force  them  on 
into  the  bladder,  and,  not  being  able  to  accomplish  this,  and  knowing  that 
the  beast  must  otherwise  die,  he  would  perhaps  have  recourse  to  the 
dangerous  operation  recommended  by  Chabert, — he  would  cut  through 
the  rectum  and  the  ureter,  and  extract  the  stone.* 

STONE  IN  THE  BI.ADDER. 

It  is  with  the  calculus  that  has  descended  into  the  bladder  and  there 
increased  in  size,  or  that  was  originally  formed  there,  that  the  practitioner 
will  have  most  to  do  either  while  it  continues  in  the  bladder,  or  in  its  after 
progress  through  the  uretlira. 

The  symptoms  that  would  indicate  stone  in  the  bladder  are  somewhat 
obscure.  There  are  many  that  prove  plainly  enough  a state  of  suffering, 
and  of  general  excitation  or  fever ; — rumination  ceases — the  mouth  is  hut — 
the  flanks  heave — the  animal  is  continually  lying  down  and  getting  up 
again — it  is  looking  mournfully  towards  its  flank.  Then  comes  a peculiar 
trembling  of  the  hind  limbs,  and  the  frequent  straining  to  void  urine. — 
a straining  at  some  times  quite  ineffectual,  at  other  times  producing  the 
discharge  of  a small  quantity,  and  that  occasionally  mingled  with  blood. 
These  symptoms  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  to  the  urinary 
organs.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  he  will  intro- 
duce his  hand  into  the  rectum.  The  bladder  will  easily  be  detected.  It 
will  probably  be  distended  by  urine:  he  will  gently  press  upon  it,  and  the 
contained  fluid  will  be  expelled,  and  if  there  is  a calculus  in  the  bladder  it 
will  be  readily  felt.  He  must  not,  however,  be  alarmed  if  this  pressure 
should  at  first  produce  violent  pain  resembling  colic — he  must  desist  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  try  again.  A sound  could  not  be  used  fur  the  purpose 
of  delecting  the  calculus,  nor  even  the  flexible  catheter  that  is  of  such 
admirable  use  for  the  horse. 

There  are  two  courses  to  be  pursued  in  such  a case, — either  to  slaughter 
the  animal  immediately,  if  it  should  be  in  tolerable  condition,  or  to  remove 
the  stone  by  the  usual  operation  of  lithotomy.  All  attempts  to  dissolve 
the  calculus  by  the  use  of  muriatic  or  any  other  acid  will  be  as  fruitless  as 
they  have  proved  to  be  in  the  human  being ; and  the  length  and  small  calibre 
of  the  urethra,  as  well  as  its  double  curve,  prevent  the  possibility  of  having 
recourse  to  the  safe  and  eflectual  0|)eration  of  lireaking  down  the  stone 
within  the  bladder. 

The  beast  being  cast,  and  properly  confined,  the  operator  will  recollect  a 
very  material  difference  in  the  construction  of  these  parts  in  the  horse  and 
the  ox.  In  the  horse,  he  would  be  able  to  pass  a stilett  up  the  urethra  as 

• Diet,  ds  Mid.  et  Chirurg,  Vit.,  Calccu. 
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far  as  its  curve  into  tlie  pelvis,  and  to  make  his  first  and  chief  incision  at 
once ; but  in  the  ox,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  penis,  or  for  other 
reasons,  two  muscles  descend  from  the  anus,  and  pursue  their  course  until 
they  arrive  at  about  the  middle  of  the  penis,  a little  in  front  of  the  scrotum; 
there  they  attach  themselves  to  the  penis,  and  draw  it  up,  and  force  it  to 
bend  or  curve  upon  itself;  and  it  takes,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the 
form  of  an  inverted  S.  No  stilett  can  be  forced  through  such  a double 
curvature.  The  operator  must  either  cut  down  on  the  urethra,  without  any 
stilett  within  to  guide  him,  at  the  point  where  again,  below  the  anus,  it 
curves  round  the  pelvic  bones  in  order  to  enter  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  which, 
if  he  is  a tolerable  anatomist,  and  proceeds  with  some  caution,  he  may 
readily  accomplish ; or  he  must  get  rid  of  the  first  curve,  and  that  may  be 
effected  without  much  difficulty.  The  hair  must  be  cut  off  immediately  in 
front  of  the  scrotum  ; a longitudinal  incision  must  then  be  made,  six  inches 
in  length,  through  the  sheath,  upon  the  penis,  and  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  lies.  The  penis  being  exposed,  it  is  seized  and  drawn  forward  in  its 
sheath  ; the  muscles  relax,  the  penis  is  readily  brought  into  a straight 
direction,  and  held  so  for  a sufficient  time  to  admit  the  introrluction  of  a 
stilett,  which  should  either  be  composed  of  whalebone,  and  very  flexible,  or 
it  should  be  made  of  iron,  and  jointed,,  resembling  that  used  fur  the  stone 
operation  on  the  horse  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Nottingham.*  The  more  flexible 
the  catheter  is,  the  more  readily  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  tendency 
of  the  muscles  to  restore  the  inverted  S curve,  and  the  more  readily  likewise 
may  it  be  bent  round  the  bony  arch  beyond,  and  so  diminish  the  length  of 
the  incision  which  must  afterwards  be  made  between  the  anus  and  the 
scrotum. 

The  sound  being  passed  through  the  curvature  thus  temporarily  removed, 
and  its  point  felt  below  the  anus,  the  operator  must  cut  into  the  urethra  at 
that  part.  Into  this  opening  he  must  introduce  another  rod.  straight  and 
grooved,  and  pass  it  on  into  the  bladder;  and  then,  by  means  of  a probe- 
pointed  bistoury  running  in  this  groove,  the  incision  must  be  carried  on  to 
the  side  of  the  anus,  and  tlirough  a portion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  cor- 
responding with  the  supposed  size  of  the  calculus.  The  operator  must  then 
pass  his  right  hand  into  the  rectum,  and  the  two  first  fingers  of  the  leff 
hand  into  the  bladder,  and  with  the  right  hand  guide  the  calculus  between 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  by  which,  or  by  means  ofa  pair  of  forceps  pushed 
into  the  wound,  it  should  be  seized  and  extracted. 

It  is  not  always  that  there  will  be  much  bleeding,  or  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  up  any  of  the  vessels,  or  even  to  pass  any  sutures  through  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  unle.ss  the  incision  has  been  more  than  usually  large. 
The  urine  will  for  a few  days  be  principally  passed  through  the  wound, 
but  a portion  of  it  will  soon  begin  to  find  its  way  through  the  urethra,  and 
that  quantity  will  daily  increase,  and,  in  quite  as  short  a time  as  can  be  ex- 
pected, the  wound  will  be  perfectly  healed. 

STONE  IN  THE  URETHRA. 

On  account  of  the  length,  and  narrowness,  and  curvature  of  the  urethra 
in  the  ox,  obstruction  of  that  passage  by  a calculus  is  a circumstance  of  too 
frequent  occurrence.  The  symptom  which  would  lead  to  a suspicion  of 
this  would  be,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  considerable  pain,  and  ge- 
neral irritation,  a complete,  or  almost  complete,  suppression  of  urine.  The 
practitioner  should  examine  the  urethra  through  the  whole  of  its  course  an- 
terior to  the  inverted  N curve  ; the  calculus  will  then  be  felt,  or  probably 
the  protuberance  caused  by  its  presence  will  be  immediately  seen.  The 
* Veleriaarian,  April,  1834,  p.  201. 
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duty  of  the  surgeon  is  now,  in  most  cases,  easily  and  quickly  performed. 
An  oblique  incision  must  be  made  upon  the  calculus,  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  it  to  be  taken  out.  By  means  of  the  oblique  incision,  the  calculus 
and  the  urethra  are  less  likely  to  roll  under  the  knife,  and  the  wound 
will  more  readily  heal.  One  or  two  sutures  should  be  passed  through  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  which  will  speedily  adhere.  The  operation  is 
simple,  hut  the  danger  of  neglect  is  great ; and  many  a beast  has  been  lost 
by  the  bladder  being  distended,  and  continuing  so  until  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  its  mucous  coat  has  taken  place,  or  it  has  been  ruptured. 

Should  not  the  calculus  be  in  this  anterior  portion  of  the  urethra,  that 
between  the  scrotum  and  the  anus  should  be  carefully  examined  ; and  if  it 
is  not  found  there,  it  is  imprisoned  somewhere  in  the  inverted  ,S  curve. 
An  incision  must  then  be  made  anteriorly  to  the  scrotum,  in  the  manner 
already  described  ; the  penis  drawn  out ; the  curve  for  a while  obliterated  ; 
the  situation  of  the  obstruction  discovered ; the  urethra  laid  open  at  that 
point ; and  the  calculus  extracted. 

M.  Peyron  relates  a singular  case  of  calculus  in  the  urethra.  He  was 
sent  for  in  great  haste  to  an  ox  that  was  evidently  in  great  pain.  The  ani- 
mal was  continually  getting  up  and  lying  down,  and  straining  to  void  his 
urine,  but  only  a few  drops  appeared.  On  looking  attentively  at  the  course 
of  the  urethra,  while  a tapping  motion  was  made  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  the 
fluctuation  of  some  fluid  could  be  perceived.  From  this,  M.  Peyron  concluded 
that  the  passage  through  the  urethra  was  obstructed.  He  cut  into  the 
canal  at  the  place  where  it  proceeded  from  the  ischium,  and  the  urine  im- 
merliately  gushed  out.  He  did  not  push  the  operation  further,  persuaded 
that  after  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  extract  the  calculus,  another 
would  toon  descend  from  the  bladder  and  form  a fresh  obstruction.  The 
beast  was  kept  during  a month,  and  then  sold  advantageously,  having  fully 
retained  its  condition,  but  the  urine  had  continued  to  flow  from  the  wound 
during  the  whole  time.*  The  reasoning  of  M.  Peyron  would  not  have 
satisfied  most  practitioners,  but  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  precise  situation  of  the  calculus,  and  extracted  it,  undeterred  by  the 
fear  of  that  which  might  never  have  happened  : the  case,  however,  shows 
that  no  material  mischief  will  be  done,  even  if  the  wound  should  not  readily 
heal,  t 

Some  veterinarians  have  remarked,  that  oxen  are  most  subject  to  the 
formation  of  these  calculi  during  the  autumn  and  winter;  and  that,  as  the 
spring  advances,  the  new  grass  produces  a more  abundant  secretion  of 
urine,  and  thus  relaxes  the  urinary  organs,  and  enables  the  calculi  more 
easily  to  pass  ; while  the  fresh  herbage  gives  an  alkaline  and  soapy  charac- 
ter to  the  urine,  which  causes  some  of  the  recently  formed  calculi  to  be 
dissolved  in  tlie  bladder. 

RUPTURE  or  THE  BLADDER. 

This  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  over-distension  of  a vessel  the  coats 
of  which  are  naturally  weak  ; or  it  may  be  produced  by  a careless  or  brutal 
mode  of  casting  the  animal.  It  would  not  require  any  ’great  shock  in 

• Jonmal  Pratique,  1827,  p.  3M. 

■f  An  interesting  account  of  the  operation  of  lithoionij-  on  the  horse  will  he  found  in 
Perceval's  Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  46;  another  by  Mr.  Sewell,  Assistant  Professor  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  in  the  “ Veterinarian’’’ for  May,  1829,  p.  1/2;  and  a third, 
and  the  most  detailed  and  satisfactory,  hy  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Nottingham,  in  tlie  “ Veteri- 
narian,” for  April,  1834,  p.  201  . The  operation  of  Dll.ATATtoN,  which  Mr.  Perceval 
(*‘  vol.iJi.  p-  47.)  describes  bh  singularly  appltcabtc in  veteriuary  practice, not 

only  in  tbe  female  but  in  the  male  subject,  could  not  possibly  succeed  in  the  ox. 
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order  to  ropture  the  bladder,  after  suppression  of  urine  had  existed  several 
days,'  and  the  coats  of  the  bladder  had  begun  to  be  weakened  by  inflam- 
inalion. 

M.  Peyron  examined  a beast  that  had  laboured  under  suppression  of 
urine  eight  days ; he  was  slaughtered,  and  the  bladder  was  found  to  be 
ruptured.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  effect  produced  by  the  urine  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  either  as  exciting  peritoneal  inflammation  or  discolour- 
ing the  flesh  ; it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  rupture  had  taken  place  a 
little  while  only  before  death,  and  perhaps  in  the  act  of  fulling.  In  ano- 
ther case,  the  perfect  depression  of  the  animal,  the  feeble  and  slow  pulse, 
and  the  staggering  walk,  coupled  with  a long  suppression  of  urine,  excited 
a suspicion  that  rupture  of  the  bladder  had  already  taken  place;  and  on 
examination  after  death,  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity  was  so  dis- 
coloured by  the  urine  that  the  meat  could  not  he  used. 

The  circumstances  which  would  most  unerringly  indicate  a rupture  of 
the  bladder  would  be  the  the  impossibility  of  detecting  that  vessel  in  the 
pelvic  cavity  when  the  hand  was  introduced  into  the  rectum  ; or,  after  the 
bladder  had  been  felt,  round  and  hard  almost  as  a foot-ball,  and  the  ani- 
mal had  been  expressing  in  every  possible  way  the  torture  he  endured,  'a 
perfect  calm  all  at  once  succeeding.  This  would  probably  be  hailed  by 
the  inexperienced  practitioner  ns  a symptom  of  recovery,  but  the  skilful  one 
would  regard  it  as  the  forerunner  of  death.  If  a day  or  two  liad  passed 
since  the  rupture  of  the  bladder,  the  experienced  eye  would  detect  it  by  a 
certain  engorgement  of  the  limbs,  and  particidarly  of  the  hind  limbs ; 
and  there  would  often  be  an  evident  urinous  smell  about  the  animal  even 
before  it  was  dead.  In  such  case,  the  bladder  is  commonly  found  in  a 
state  of  gangrene;  the  intestines  are  highly  inflamed,  and  the  whole  of 
the  meat  is  discoloured  and  nauseousT  It  is,  tliereOrre,  of  consequence  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  these  parts  during  tlie  life  of  the  animal,  either  that 
an  operation  may  be  attempted,  or  that  the  farmer  may  sell  him,  while  there 
is  any  thing  about  him  that  is  saleable  beside  his  skin.  In  fine,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  existence  of  these  calculi  betrays  a constitutional  ten- 
dency to  their  formation,  and  that  the  removal  of  one  may  at  no  great  length 
of  time  be  followed  by  the  appearance  of  another ; when,  from  the  length 
and  narrowness,  and,  more  especially,  from  the  singular  curvature  of  the 
urethra  in  the  ox,  it  is  in  a manner  impossible  for  calculi  half  so  large  to 
pass  as  those  that  easily  traverse  this  canal  in  the  horse  ; and  that  the  walls 
of  the  bladder  in  the  ox  are  so  weak  compared  with  those  of  the  horse, 
it  will  become  a matter  for  consideration,  whether  the  beast,  in  good  sale- 
able condition,  should  not  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  this  obstruction  is  clearly 
ascertained  : and,  most  certainly,  the  animal  that  has  been  successfully 
operated  upon  for  suppression  of  urine,  and  that  is  not  then  fit  for  the 
market,  should  be  fattened,  and  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  cow  is  in  a manner  exempt  from  these  sad  accidents,  because  the 
calculi  readily  find  their  way  through  her  short,  and  capacious,  andstraight 
urethra. 

INVERSION  OP  THE  BLADDEK. 

This  has  occasionally  taken  place  in  the  violent  throes  of  parturition. 
The  efforts  of  the  practitioner  must  then  be  confined  to  the  preservation  of 
the  calf,  for  the  bladder  can  never  be  returned  to  its  natural  situation  : and 
although  the  mother  might  possibly  survive  the  removal  of  this  vessel,  yet 
as  the  urine  must  continue  to  be  secreted,  and  to  be  got  rid  of,  and, 
trickling  down  her  legs,  would  produce  constant  soreness  and  ulceration, 
she  would  ever  be  a nuisance  to  herself,  and  n disgusting  object  to  those 
who  had  the  care  of  her.  ' 
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The  following  case,  which  happened  to  a skilful  practitioner,  may  per- 
haps be  a warning  to  others;  A cow  had  been  three  days  in  the  act  of 
calving,  and  little  advance  had  been  made.  She  was  lying  on  her  right 
aide  exhausted,  but  occasionally  lowing  mournfully,  and  making  violent 
eflforts  to  expel  the  foetus.  A round,  fibrous,  white  tumour  presented  itself 
it  tvas  evidently  distended  by  some  fluid,  for  the  fluctuation  was  de- 
tected at  the  slightest  touch.  Not  dreaming  that  it  could  be  any  thing 
beside  the  membranous  bag  which  contained  the  natural  uterine  fluid,  he 
punctured  it,  and  he  was  a.stonished  when  that  which  ran  out  had  the 
colour  and  smell  of  urine.  It  was  the  bladder  which  had  protruded  through 
a rent  in  the  vagina,  and  which  he  might  have  recognised  by  its  smaller 
bulk,  its  firmer  texture,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  the  neck  would  have 
been  discovered  after  a very  slight  examination.  The  calf  was  saved — the 
mother  might,  probably,  have  been  saved  too — the  internal  laceration 
might  have  been  healed,  and  the  practitioner  would  have  escaped  the 
consciousness  of  having  made  a somewhat  disgraceful  bluuder. 


Chapter  XVI. 

BREEDING.— P.4RTURITION. 

The  characteristics  of  the  different  breeds  of  British  cattle,  the  peculiar 
excellencies  and  the  peculiar  defecU  of  each,  and  their  comparative  value, 
as  adapted  to  dilferenl  climates  and  soil  and  pasture,  have  been  already 
considered : a few  remarks  on  the  •prmcipla  of  breeding  were  reserved 
for  this  chapter. 

That  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  improvement  of  every  stock,  or 
the  successful  management  of  it,  is  the  fact, — the  common,  but  too  much 
ne'dected  axiom,  that  “ like  produces  like.”  This  is  the  governing  law  in 
every  portion  of  animated  nature.  There  is  not  a deviation  from  it  in  the 
vegeuble  world,  and  the  exceptions  are  few  and  far  between  among 
the  lower  classes  of  animals.  When  in  the  higher  species  the  principle  may 
not  seem  at  all  times  to  hold  good,  U is  because  another  power,  the  intel- 
lectual—the  imaginative — somewhat  controls  the  mere  organic  one;  or,  in 
a great  many  instances,  the  organic  principle  is  still  in  full  activity,  for 
the  lost  resemblance  to  generations  gone  by  is  ])leasingly  and  strongly 
revived.  The  principle  that  “like  produces  like,*’’  was  that  which  gave 
birth  to  the  valuable,  but  too  short-lived,  new  Leicester  breed  ; it  was 
the  principle  to  which  England  is  indebted  for  the  short-horns,  that  arc 

• “The  simple  observation,  that  domestic  animals  poxseics  a tendency  to  produce  ani- 
mals of  a quality  similar  to  their  own,  was  the  ground-work  of  all  Bakewell’a  proceed- 
ings. It  was  equally  obvious  to  others  as  to  him,  but  liy  him  first  applied  to  the  useful 
purpose  to  which  it  has  since  been  rendereil  siiliservient.  Having  made  this  observit- 
tion  he  inferred,  that  by  bringing  together  males  and  females  possessing  tlie  same 
valualde  properties,  he  should  insure  their  presence  in  their  offspring,  probably  in  an 
increased  degree,  they  being  inherited  from  both  parents ; and  he  concluded,  that  by 
persisting  in  breeding  from  animals  the  produce  of  such  selections,  always  keeping  in 
sight  the  properties  that  constituted  their  value,  he  should  at  length  eataldish  a breed 
of  cattle  of  which  those  properties  would  form  the  distinguishing  and  necessary  charac- 
teristic.  By  this  process  it  was  that  in  his  time,  with  respect  to  his  hmg-hnm^  and 
subsequently  with  regard  to  otlier  breeds  of  cattle,  the  term  A/t»d  came  to  be  distinc- 
tively appli^.  Wlien  reference  could  be  made  to  a number  of  auceauirsof  distingnisbed 
excellence,  the  term  Wood  was  admitted." — The  Rev.  11.  Berry’s  admirable  Brize  Essay 
on  Breeding. 
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now  establUhing  their  superiority  in  every  district  of  the  kingdom.  Every 
cow  and  heifer  of  the  Shakspeare  blood  could  be  recognized  at  first 
sight  as  having  descended  from  Mr.  Fowler's  slock;  and  the  admirer  of 
the  short-horns  can  trace  in  the  best  cattle  of  the  present  day  the  un- 
doubted lineaments  of  Favourite. 

This  principle  extends  to  form,  constilulion,  qualities,  predisposition  to, 
and  exemption  from  disease,  and  to  every  thing  that  can  render  an  animal 
valuable  or  worthless.  It  equally  applies  to  the  dam  and  to  the  sire.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  scientific  and  successful  breeding*. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  cattle  of  a certain  farmer  have  some 
excellent  qualities  about  them ; hut  there  is  a defect  which  considerably 
deteriorates  from  their  value,  and  which  he  is  anxious  to  remove.  He 
remembers  that  “ like  produces  like,"  and  he  looks  about  for  a bull  that 
possesses  the  excellence  which  he  wishes  to  engraft  on  his  own  breed. 
He  tries  the  experiment,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  it  ia  a perfect  failure. 
His  stuck,  so  far  from  improving,  have  deteriorated. 

The  cause  of  this  every-day  occurrence  was,  that  he  did  not  fairly  esti- 
mate the  extent  of  the  principle  from  which  he  expected  so  much.  This 
new  bull  had  the  good  point  that  was  wanting  in  his  old  stock ; but  he 
too  was  deficient  somewhere  else,  and,  therefore,  although  his  cattle  had 
in  some  degree  improved  by  him  in  one  way,  that  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  inheritance  of  his  defects.  Here  is  the  secret  of 
every  failure — the  grand  principle  of  breeding.  The  new-comer,  while 
he  possesses  that  which  was  a desideratum  in  the  old  stock,  should  like- 
wise possess  every  good  quality  that  they  had  previously  exhibited— then, 
and  then  alone,  will  there  be  improvement  without  alloy.  What  can  a 
farmer  expect  if  he  sends  a worthless  cow  to  the  best-bred  bull — or,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  his  cows,  although  they  may  have  many  good  qualities, 
are  served  by  a bull  that  perhaps  he  has  scarcely  seen,  or  whose  points  he 
has  not  studied,  and  whose  only  recommendations  are,  that  he  is  close  at 
hand  and  may  be  had  for  little  money  ? 

The  question  as  to  the  comparative  influence  of  the  sire  and  the  dam 
is  a difficult  one  to  decide.  That  farmer  will  not  err,  who  applies  the 
grand  principle  of  breeding  equally  to  both  of  them.  In  the  present 
system  of  breeding,  most  importance,  and  that  very  justly,  is  attributed  to 
the  male.  He  is  the  more  valuable  animal,  and  principally  more  valuable 
on  account  of  the  more  numerous  progeny  that  is  to  proceed  from  him,  and 
thus  his  greater  general  influence;  and  therefore  superior  care  is  bestowed 
on  the  first  selection  of  him  for  rearing.  The  fanner  studies  the  bull-calf 
closely,  and  assures  himself  that  he  possesses,  in  a more  than  usual  degree, 
the  characteristic  excellencies  of  the  breed.  When  this  care  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  such  combination  of  good  points  has  extended  from  the  sire  to 
the  son  through  several  successive  generations,  it  may  be  readily  supposed 
that  he  will  possess  them  in  a higher  degree  than  the  female  can.  They 

* There  are  a few  strange  exceptions  to  this,  showing  the  power  of  imagination 
even  over  so  ilull  a heast  as  the  cow.  tier  progeny  is  often  much  affected  by  circum- 
sianres  that  happen  during  the  time  of  conception,  or  rather  during  the  period  she  is 
in  season.  Mr.  Ruewell  says,  One  of  the  most  intelligent  breeders  1 ever  met  with 
in  Scotland,  Mr.  Mustard,  of  Angus,  told  me  a singular  fact  witii  regard  to  what  I 
have  now  stated.  One  of  bis  cows  chanced  to  come  in  season,  wliile  pasturing  on  a 
held,  wliicli  was  bounded  by  that  of  one  of  his  neighbours,  out  of  which  an  ox  jumped, 
and  went  with  the  cow,  until  she  was  brought  home  to  the  bull.  The  ox  was  white, 
with  black  spots,  and  horned.  Mr.  Mustard  bad  nut  a horned  beast  in  his  posseision, 
nor  one  with  any  white  on  it.  Nevertlieless,  the  produce  of  the  following  spring  was 
a black  and  white  calf  with  horns.— Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vul.  i.  Bssays, 
p.  28. 
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•will  be  made,  as  it  were,  a part  and  portion  of  hia  constitution,  and  he  will 
acquire  the  power  of  more  certainly,  and  to  a greater  extent,  communi- 
cating them  to  his  offspring. 

In  this  way  the  influence  of  the  sire  may,  in  well-bred  animals,  be 
considered  as  superior  to  that  of  the  female ; but  hers  is  always  great,  and 
must  not  be  forgotten.  In  Arabia,  where  the  mare  is  the  object  of  chief 
attention,  and  her  good  qualities  are  carefully  studied  and  systematically 
bred  in  her,  the  influence  of  the  female  decidedly  preponderates;  and,  on 
the  same  principle,  that  of  the  highly  bred  cow  vtill  preponderate  over  that 
of  the  half-bred  bull.  Her  excellencies  are  an  hereditary  and  essential 
part  of  her,  and  more  likely  to  be  communicated  to  her  offspring  than  those 
which  have  been  only  lately  and  accidentally  acquired  by  the  bull  with  no 
pedigree,  or  with  many  a blot  in  it.  Custom  and  convenience,  however, 
induce  the  generality  of  breeders  to  look  most  to  the  male.  * 

At  the  outset  of  his  career,  the  farmer  should  have  a clear  and  deter- 
mined conception  of  the  object  that  he  wishes  to  accomplish.  He  should 
consider  the  nature  of  his  farm  ; its  abundance  or  deficiency  of  pasturage ; 
the  character  of  the  soil  ; the  seasons  of  the  year  when  he  will  have  plenty 
or  deficiency  of  food ; the  locality  of  his  farm ; the  market  to  which  he 
has  access,  and  the  produce  which  will  there  be  disposed  of  with  greatest 
profit,  and  these  things  will  at  once  point  to  him  the  kind  of  beast  which 
he  should  be  solicitous  to  obtain.  The  man  of  wealth  and  patriotism  may 
have  more  extensive  views,  and  nobly  look  to  the  general  improvement  of 
British  cattle  ; but  the  farmer,  with  his  limited  means,  and  with  the  claims 
that  press  upon  him,  regards  his  cattle  as  a valuable  portion  of  his  own 
little  property,  and  on  which  every  thing  should  appear  to  be  in  natural 
keeping,  and  be  turned  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  best  beast  for  him  is  that  which  suits  his  farm  the  best ; and,  with  a 
view  to  this,  he  studie.s,  or  ought  to  study,  the  points  and  qualities  of  his 
own  cattle,  and  those  of  his  neighbours.  The  dairy-man  will  regard  the 
quantity  of  milk — the  quality — the  time  that  the  cow  continues  in  milk — 
its  value  for  the  production  of  butter  or  cheese — the  character  of  the  breed 
for  quietness — or  as  being  gootl  nurses — the  predisposition  to  red-water, 
garget,  or  dropping  after  calving — the  nattiral  tendency  to  turn  every 
thing  to  nutriment — the  easiness  with  which  she  is  fattened,  when  given 
up  as  a milker,  and  the  proportion  of  food  requisite  to  keep  her  in  full 
milk,  or  to  fatten  her  when  dry.  The  grazier  will  consider  the  kind  of 
beast  which  his  lanil  will  bear — the  kind  of  meat  most  in  demand  in  his 
neighbourhood— the  early  maturity — the  quickness  of  fattening  at  any 

a^e the  quality  of  the  meat — the  parts  on  which  the  flesh  and  fat  are 

principally  laid — and,  more  than  all,  the  hardihood  and  the  adaptation  of 
constitution  to  the  climate  and  soil. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  valuable  properties,  the  farmer  will  make  him- 
self perfectly  master  of  the  character  and  qualities  of  his  own  stock.  He 
will  trace  the  connexion  of  certain  good  qualities  and  certain  bad  ones, 
with  an  almost  invariable  peculiarity  of  shape  and  structure  ; and  at  length 
he  will  arrive  at  a clear  conception,  not  so  much  of  beauty  of  form  (al- 

•a  Mr.  Adam  FerKUSoa,  of  Woodhill,  to  whom  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Scottish  agriculturists  generally,  are  so  much  indebted,  has  an  amusing 
anecdote  on  this  point.  I recollect,  several  years  ago,  at  a distinguished  breeder’s 
in  Northumberland,  meeting  with  a shrewd  Scottish  borderer,  (indeed,  if  report  bo 
tnie,  the  original  and  identical  Dinmont,)  who,  after  admiring  with  a considerable 
spice  of  national  pique,  a very  short-homed  bull,  demanded  anxiously  to  see  the  dam. 
The  cow  being  accordingly  produced,  and,  having  undergone  a regular  survey,  Dandy 
vociferated,  with  characteristic  pi/A,  ^ 1 think  naething  of  your  bull  now,  wi*  sic  a 
ckumb.” — Quarterly  Jonmal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  1.  p,  34. 
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thoupfh  that  is  a pleasing  object  to  contemplate)  as  of  that  outline  and 
proportion  of  parts  with  which  utilily  is  oflenest  combined.  Then  care> 
fully  viewing  his  stock,  he  will  consider  where  they  approach  to,  and  how 
far  I hey  wander  from,  this  utility  of  form  ; and  he  will  be  anxious  to  pre- 
serve or  to  increase  the  one,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  other.*  He 
will  endeavour  to  select  from  his  own  stock  those  animals  that  excel  in  the 
most  valuable  points,  and  particularly  those  which  posse.ss  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  these  points  ; and  he  will  unhesitatingly  condemn  every  beast  that  be- 
trays manifest  deficiency  in  any  one  important  point.  He  will  not,  however, 
too  long  confine  himself  to  his  own  stock,  unless  it  is  a very  numerous  one. 
The  breeding  from  close  affinities — the  breeding  in  and  in — has  many 
advantages  to  a certain  extent.  It  may  be  pursued  until  the  excellent  form 
and  quality  of  the  breed  is  developed  and  established.  It  was  the  source 
whence  sprung  the  cattle  and  the  sheep  of  Bakewell,  and  the  superior 
cattle  of  Colling  ; and  to  it  must  also  be  traced  the  speedy  degeneracy — - 
the  absolute  disappearance  of  the  new  Leicester  cattle,  and,  in  the  hands 
of  many  an  agriculturist,  the  impairment  of  constitution  and  decreased 
value  of  the  new  Leicester  sheep  and  the  short-horned  beasts.  It  has, 
therefore,  become  a kind  of  principle  with  the  agriculturist  to  effect  some 
change  in  his  stuck  every  second  or  third  year,  and  that  change  is  most  con- 
veniently effected  by  introducing  a new  bull.  This  bull  should  be,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  of  the  same  sort ; coming  from  a similar  pasturage  and  climate ; 
but  possessing  no  relationship — or,  at  most,  a very  di.stant  one — to  the 
stock  to  which  he  is  introduced.  He  should  bring  with  him  every  good 
point  which  the  breeder  has  laboured  hard  to  produce  in  his  stock,  and,  if 
possible,  some  improvement,  anil  especially  where  the  old  stock  may  have 
been  somewhat  deheient ; and  most  certainly  he  should  have  no  manifest 
defect  of  form  ; and  that  most  essential  of  all  qualifications,  a hardy  consti- 
ution,  should  not  be  wanting. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  the  breeder  occasionally 
forgets,  but  which  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the  permanent  value  of  his 
stock  as  any  careful  selection  of  animals  can  be — and  that  is,  good  keep, 
it  was  judiciously  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  “ Agricultural  Report  of 
Staffordshire,’’  that  “ all  good  stock  must  be  both  bred  with  attention  and 
well  fed.  It  is  necessary  that  these  two  essentials  in  this  species  of  improve- 
ment should  always  accompany  each  other;  for  without  good  resources  of 
keeping,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  supporting  a capital  stock.”  This  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  original  stock  ; it  is  yet  more  evident  when  animals 
are  absurdly  brought  from  a better  to  a poorer  soil.  The  original  stock 

* **  Upon  the  principle  that  * like  produces  like,'  he  '(Bakewell)  started,  and  the 
advantages  which  crowned  his  exertions  may  he  thus  statM ; an  increased  perfection  of 
general  symmetry,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  not  only  a form  attractive  to  the  eye 
of  taste,  hut  one  in  which  the  judgment  acknowledged  a considerable  preponderance  of 
the  valuable  parts  of  the  carcase  over  those  of  less  value ; an  increased  tendency  to  lay 
on  flesh  of  a superior  quality  under  all  circumstances  of  feeding,  and,  of  course,  a 
superior  article  for  the  use  of  the  consumer,  produced  by  a decreased  consumption  of 
vegetable  or  other  food. 

“ A jierson  would  often  lie  puzzled  ; he  would  find  different  individuals  possessing 
different  perfections  in  different  degrees — one,  good  flesh,  and  a tendency  to  fatten, 
with  a bad  form — another,  with  fine  form,  but  bad  flesh,  and  littie  disposition  to  acquire 
fat : — what  rule  should  he  lay  down,  by  the  observance  of  which  good  might  lie  generally 
produced,  and  as  little  evil  as  possible  effected  ? — Utility.  The  truly  good  form  is 
that  which  secures  constitution,  health,  and  vigour — a disposition  to  lay  on  flesh,  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  redaction  of  offal.  Having  obtained  this,  other  things  are 
of  minor,  although  perhaps  of  considerable,  importance.”— The  Rev,  II.  Berry’s  Prize 
Essay. 
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will  deteriorate  if  neglected  and  balf-ctarved ; and  the  improved  breed  will 
lose  proiind  even  more  rapidly,  and  to  a farjrreater  extent. 

The  full  consideration,  liowever,  of  the  subject  of  breedinp:  belongs  to 
the  work  on  “ British  Husbandry/’  and  there  full  justice  will  be  done  toil : 
but  the  few  hints  that  have  here  been  dropped  with  reference  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  the  improvement  of  cattle  must  be  founded  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  irrelevant.* ** 

THB  PROPER  AGE  FOR  BREEDING. 

The  proper  age  at  which  the  process  of  breeding  may  be  commenced 
will  depend  on  various  circumstances.  Even  with  the  early  maturity  of 
the  short*horna,  if  the  heifers  could  be  suffered  to  run  until  they  were  two 
and  a half,  or  three  years  old,  they  would  become  larger,  finer,  and  more 
valuable;  and  their  progeny  would  be  larger  and  stronger:  but  the  expense 
of  the  keep  for  so  long  a time  is  a question  that  must  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration.  The  custom  which  at  one  period  was  beginning  to  be  so 
prevalent  in  the  breeding  districts,  of  putting  the  heifer  to  the  male  at  one 
year  old.  or  even  ut  an  earlier  period,  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated. 
At  the  time  when  they  are  most  rapi<lly  growing  themselves,  a sufficient 
quantity  of  nutriment  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  full  development  of  the 
foetus,  and  both  the  mother  and  the  calf  must  inevitably  suffer. 

From  two,  to  two-and-a-half  years  old,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
pasture,  will  be  the  most  advantageous  time  for  ]<uiting  the  heifer  to  the 
bull.  In  fair  pasture,  the  heifer  will  probably  have  attained  sufficient 
gpx)wth  at  two  years.  If  the  period  is  prolonged  after  three  years,  and 
especially  with  good  keep,  the  animal  will  often  be  in  too  high  condition, 
and  there  will  be  much  uncertainty  as  to  her  becoming  pregnaiitf  At  an 

* The  following  extract  from  “ the  Re\*.  H.  Berry’s  Prize  Essay*'  ooatains  the  sura 
and  sut>stance  of  ilie  principles  of  breeding 

“ A person  selecting  a suick  from  which  to  breed,  notwithstanding  he  has  set  up  for 
himself  a standard  of  perfection,  will  obtain  them  with  qualifications  of  different  de* 
scriptions,  and  in  different  degrees.  In  breeding  from  such  he  will  exercise  his  jtidg- 
metit,  and  decide  what  are  indispensable  or  desirable  qualities,  and  will  cross  with 
animus  w’ith  a view*  to  estaldish  tlirm.  His  proceeding  wilt  be  of  the  * give  and  take* 
kind.  He  will  submit  to  the  intn>dttction  of  a trifling  defect,  in  order  that  he  may 
profit  by  a great  ezi^llenre ; and  Itetween  excellencies,  perhaps  somewhat  incompatible, 
he  will  decide  on  wliich  is  the  greatest,  and  give  it  the  preference. 

**  To  a person  coinriiencing  improvement,  the  best  advice  is  to  get  as  good  a hull  as 
he  can;  and  if  he  lie  a gi>od  one  of  his  kind,  to  use  him  indiscriminately  with  all  his 
cows;  and  when  by  this  proceeding,  which  ought  to  be  persisted  in,  his  stock  has, 
with  an  occasional  change  of  htill,  become  sufficiently  stamped  with  desirable  excel- 
lencies, his  selection  of  males  should  then  be  made,  to  eradicate  defects  which  he  thinks 
it  desirable  to  get  rid  of. 

lie  will  not  fail  to  keep  in  view  the  necessity  of  good  6/ood  in  the  bulla  resorted  to, 
for  that  will  give  the  only  oMtHrance  that  they  will  transmit  their  own  valuable  pro- 
perties to  their  offspring;  but  he  must  not  depend  on  thie  alone,  or  he  will  soon  run 
the  risk  of  degeneracy. 

“ In  animals  evincing  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection,  and  where  the  consti- 
tution is  decidedly  good,  and  there  it  no  prominent  defect,  a little  close  breeding  may 
be  allowed — as  the  son  with  the  mother,  to  whom  he  is  only  half-blood—or  the  brother 
with  the  sister.  But  this  must  not  be  injudiciously  adopted  or  carried  too  far,  for 
although  it  may  increase  and  confirm  valuable  properties,  it  will  also  increase  and  con- 
firm defecu;  and  no  breeder  need  be  long  in  discovering  that  in  an  improved  state 
animals  have  a greater  tendency  to  defect  than  to  perfection.  Close  breeding,  from 
aifiiiities,  impairs  the  constitution,  and  affects  the  pi ocreative  powers,  and  therefore  a 
strong  cross  is  occatiunMlly  necessary.” 

I When  heifers  of  this  age  will  not  stand  their  bullmg,  a couple  of  doses  of  physic, 
or  the  turning  on  slmrter  pasture  until  they  nextoome  into  season,  will  set  all  right. 

Mr.  Parkinson  s opinion,  although  somewhat  different  in  one  point  from  that  we 
have  stated,  deserves  consideration  1 had  three  heifers,  when  1 lived  at  Siane, 
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early  ttsce  lhere  will  often  be  danger  in  calving  from  the  heifer  not  having 
attained  her  proper  size ; and  another,  that  has  her  first  calf  too  late,  will 
be  in  danger  from  fever. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  that  the  bull  should  not  be  sufiered  to  run 
with  the  young  stuck  ; and  nlihoiigh  it  is  said  that  cows  are  quieter,  and 
thrive  better,  and  are  more  readily  and  surely  impregnated  as  they  come 
in  seasinn  when  they  have  the  bull  with  them  in  the  pasture,  yet  it  is 
becoming  more  the  practice,  and  often  very  advantageously  so,  to  separate 
him  from  them  altogether.  By'watching  the  cows  as  they  come  into  season, 
and  keeping  them  back  when  the  time  of  parturition  would  be  inconvenient, 
the  farmer  will  be  enabled  to  get  them  to  calve  at  the  periods  that  best 
suit  his  pasture  or  his  arrangements.  The  calves  may  be  dropped  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  when  veal  and  butter  will  yield  the  greatest  profit ; 
or  later  in  the  season,  when  the  spring  grass  is  preparing  to  come  in,  and 
when  the  young  animal  will  thrive  better,  and  a greater  secretion  of  milk, 
and  the  habit  of  yielding  it  at  every  subsequent  calving,  will  be  established 
in  the  mother.* 

That  which  has  been  said  of  the  best  age  for  beginning  to  breed  in  the 
cow  will  equally  apply  to  the  bull.  It  is  absurd  and  dangerous  to  begin 
to  use  him  as  .some  have  done  when  a yearling.  He  will  come  into  season 
at  two  years  old — he  will  be  belter  at  three ; and  although  the  farmer  may 
npt  deem  it  prudent  to  keep  him  more  than  two  or  three  years,  he  may 
then  be  sold  advantageously,  in  his  full  prime,  to  another  breeder. 

ABORTIO.V,  OR  SLINKING. 

The  usual  period  of  pregnancy  in  a cow  is  nine  calendar  months,  or 
270  days ; but  there  is  often  considerable  variation  in  the  time  of  what 
seems  to  be  a natural  delivery,  and  when  the  calf  is  likely  to  live.t. 

The  cow,  however,  is  more  than  any  other  animal  subject  to  abortion. 
This  takes  place  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy,  from  half  of  the  usual 
time  to  the  seventh,  or  almost  the  eighth  month.  The  symptoms  of  the 
approach  of  abortion,  except  the  breeder  is  very  much  among  his  slock, 
are  not  often  perceived;  or  if  perceived,  they  are  concealed  by  the  cow- 
herd, lest  he  should  be  accused  of  neglect  or  improper  treatment. 

took  the  ball  at  one  year  old,  I believe,  in  consequence  of  their  being  reared  in  the  open 
air  at  the  haystacks,  which  caused  them  to  he  forwarder.  I had  not  the  least  idea  of 
this  happening,  or  I should  have  prevented  it,  as  1 think  it  very  injudicious.  It  is  tlie 
opinion  of  some  persons,  that  by  suffering  heifers  to  be  three  or  four  years  old  they 
make  fine  cattle,  hut  1 never  found  any  material  difference  ; while  there  is  a loss  of 
one  year,  besides  the  danger  of  not  standing  the  bulling ; and  it  adds  very  much  to  the 
profit  of  the  heifer  if  she  he  given  to  the  hull  at  two  or  two-and-a.half  years  old,  for 
the  time  she  is  in  calf,  add^  to  that  of  the  calf  sucking  and  the  time  she  will  he 
fattening,  bring  her  to  four  or  four  years  and  a half  when  she  is  slaughtered.  A heifer 
that  has  had  a calf  will  fatten  quicker  and  tallow  lietter  than  one  of  the  same  ago  that 
has  not,  while  a calf  is  gained,  worth,  if  of  a good  breed,  eight  or  ten  pounds  as  a store 
beast.*' — Trfatue  on  Live  Stocky  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

* Most  of  the  various  recipes  to  bring  a cow  into  season  are  absurd  and  dangerous. 
One  given  by  Mr.  Parkinson  is  the  simplest,  the  most  harmless,  and  the  moat  success* 
ful  t(H) : — Give  a quart  or  more  of  milk,  immediately  drawn  from  a cow  that  is  in 
season,  before  the  bull  has  been  admitted  to  her,  and  in  three  or  four  days  it  will  have 
the  desired  effect."— TVeo/ise  on  Live  Stock,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

The  repeated  return  of  the  period  of  heat  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  will, 
if  the  farmer  keeps  his  hull  apart  from  the  cows,  enable  him  to  arrange  the  periods  of 
parturition  almost  at  his  pleasure. 

■f  M.  Testier,  in  a Memoir  read  to  the  Royal  .\cademy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  says, 
that  in  1131  cows,  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  the  shortest  perhtd  of 
gestation  was  240  days,  and  the  longest  321 — difference 81  days;  and  counting  from 
nine  months,  31  days  over  and  30  days  under. 
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The  cow  is  somewhat  off  her  feed — rumination  ceases — she  is  listless 
and  dull — the  milk  diminishes  or  dries  up — the  motions  of  the  foetus 
become  more  feeble,  nnd  at  length  cease  altogether — there  is  a slight  degree 
of  enlargement  of  the  belly — there  is  a little  staggering  in  her  walk — when 
she  is  down  she  lies  longer  than  usual,  and  w hen  she  gets  up  she  stands 
for  a longer  time  motionless.  As  the  abortion  approaches,  a yellow  or  red 
glairy  fluid  runs  from  the  vagina  (this  is  a symptom  which  rarely  or  never 
deceives) — her  breathing  becomes  laborious  and  slightly  convulsive.  The 
belly  has  for  several  days  lost  its  natural  rotundity,  and  has  l>een  evidently 
falling — she  begins  to  moan — the  pulse  becomes  small,  wiry,  and  inter- 
mittent. At  length  labour  comes  on,  and  is  often  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty and  danger. 

If  the  abortion  has  been  caused  by  blows  or  violence,  whether  arising  from 
the  brutality  of  the  cowherd,  or  the  animal  being  leased  by  other  cows  in 
season,  or  by  unskilfully  castrated  oxen,  the  symptoms  are  more  intense.  Tlie 
animal  suddenly  ceases  to  eat  and  to  ruminate — she  is  uneasy,  paws  the 
ground,  rests  her  head  on  the  manger  while  she  is  standing,  and  on  her  flank 
when  she  is  lying  down — hemorrhage  frequently  comes  on  from  the  uterus, 
or  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  spasmodically  con- 
tracted. The  throes  come  on,  they  are  distressingly  violent,  and  they 
continue  until  the  womb  is  ruptured.  Should  not  all  these  circumstances 
be  observed,  yet  the  labour  is  protracted  and  dangerous. 

Abortion  is  sometimes  singularly  frequent  in  particular  districts,  or  on 
particular  farms.  It  seems  to  assume  an  epizootic  or  epidemic  form.  This 
has  been  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  be 
contagious.  It  is  destructively  propagated  among  the  cows,  but  this  is 
probably  to  be  explained  on  a different  principle  than  that  of  contagion. 
It  has  been  slated  that  the  cow  is  an  animal  considerably  imaginative,  and 
highly  irritable  during  the  periorl  of  pregnancy.  In  abortion  the  foetus  is 
often  putrid  before  it  is  discharged  ; and  the  placenta,  or  afterbirth,  rarely 
or  never  immediately  follows  it,  but  becomes  decomposed,  and,  as  it  drops 
away  in  fragments,  emits  a peculiar  and  most  noisome  smell.  This  smell 
seems  to  lie  singularly  annoying  to  the  other  cows — they  sniff  at  it,  nnd 
then  run  bellowing  about.  Some  sympathetic  influence  is  produced  on 
their  uterine  organs,  and  in  a few  days  a greater  or  le.ss  number  of  those 
that  had  pastured  together  likewise  abort.  Hence  arises  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  foetus  is  usually  taken  away  and  buried  deeply,  and  far  from  the 
cows  ; and  hence  the  more  effectual  preventive  of  smearing  the  parts  of  the 
cow  with  tar  or  stinking  oils,  in  order  to  conceal  orsuirdue  the  smell ; and 
hence,  too,  the  ineffectual  preventive  of  removing  her  to  a far  distant 
pasture. 

Chabert,  in  his  " Veterinary  Instructions,"  relates  a singular  cose  of 
this — a kind  of  pest  or  plague  in  the  dairy  of  a farmer  at  Toiiry.  For 
thirty  years  his  cows  had  been  subject  to  abortion.  Ilis  cowhouse  was 
large  and  airy  ; his  cows  were  apparently  in  good  health  ; they  were  fed 
like  others  in  the  village ; they  drank  from  the  same  pond  ; there  was  no- 
thing different  in  the  pasture  ; his  servants  were  not  accustomed  to  ill-use 
the  cattle,  and  he  had  changed  these  servants  many  times  in  the  thirty 
years.  He  had  changed  his  hull  many  a lime — he  had  pulled  down  his 
cowhouse,  and  he  had  built  another  in  a diti'ereiit  situation,  with  a different 
aspect,  and  on  a different  plan ; he  had  even  (agreeably  to  the  superstition 
of  the  neighbourhood)  taken  away  the  aborted  calf  through  the  window, 
that  the  curse  of  future  abortion  might  not  be  entailed  on  the  cow  that 
passed  over  the  same  threshold ; nay,  to  make  all  sure,  he  had  broken 
through  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  cowhouse,  and  opened  a new  door,  in 
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order  that  there  might  not  be  the  possibility  that  an  elf-struck  foetus  bad 
previously  gone  that  way;  but  still  a greater  or  less  number  of  his  cows 
every  year  slunk  their  calves. 

Thirty  years  before  he  had  bought  a cow  at  a fair,  and  she  had  warped, 
and  others  had  speeilily  followed  her  example;  and  the  cow  that  had  once 
slunk  her  calf  was  liable  to  do  the  same  in  the  following  year,  and  so  the 
destructive  habit  had  been  perpetuated  among  his  beasts. 

Several  of  the  cows  had  died  in  the  act  of  abortion,  and  he  had  replaced 
them  by  others  ; more  of  those  that  had  aborted  once  or  twice,  or  oftener, 
had  been  sold,  and  the  vacancies  filled  up.  M.  Chabert  advised  him  to 
make  a thorough  change.  This  had  never  occurred  to  the  farmer,  but 
he  at  once  saw  the  propriety  of  the  counsel.  He  sold  every  beast,  and 
the  plague  was  stayed  •.  This  sympathetic  influence  is  one  main  cause  of 
the  slinking  of  the  calves.  There  is  no  contagion,  but  the  result  is  as  fatal 
as  the  direst  contagion  could  have  made  it. 

Another  cause  of  abortion  is  the  extravagantly  high  condition  in  which 
cows  are.  sometimes  kept.  They  are  in  a continual  state  of  excitement; 
and  from  the  slightest  cause  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  uterus,  rendered 
more  susceptible  by  the  state  of  pregnancy,  and  abortion  is  the  frequent 
consequence  of  that  inflammation. 

M.  Cruzel  has  given  an  instructive  account  of  abortion  thus  produced. 
He  was  consulted  by  a farmer  who  had  ten  breeding  cows,  that  occa* 
sionally  worked  at  the  plough,  as  is  often  the  case  in  France.  During 
the  first  year  three  of  them  aborted.  They  recovered,  and  were  soon  again 
in  Calf.  Two  of  them  slunk  their  calves  a second  time,  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  ; the  third  went  her  full  time,  and  pro- 
duced a weakly  calf  that  died  on  the  second  day.  In  the  following  year 
a fourth  aborted,  and  M.  Cruzel  was  sent  for.  He  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  unnecessary  high  condition  in  which  all  the  cows  and  their  calves 
were : he  carefnlly  inquired,  but  could  discover  no  other  probable  cause 
for  these  repealed  accidents,  and  he  at  once  attributed  them  to  the  state  of 
plethora  in  which  the  beasts  were  kept.  He  ordered  their  quantity  of  food 
to  be  materially  reduced — he  bled  every  one  of  them — the  farmer  took 
care  that  nutriment  should  not  afterwards  be  so  dangerously  wasted  upon 
them,  and  abortion  ceased  to  appear  on  the  farm  t. 

Mr.  Wedge,  in  his  “ Survey  of  Cheshire,"  confirms  this.  He  says  that 
“ slinking  happens  generally  in  wet  seasons,  or  when  the  cattle  are  in  very 
high  condition,  and  generally  continues  for  two  or  three  years  together.  In 
several  parts  of  North  Wales,  where  the  cattle  through  necessity  are  kept 
in  lower  conilition,  instances  of  the  kind  very  rarely  happen." 

The  pastures  on  which  the  blood  or  iiitiammatory  fever  is  most  pre- 
valent are  those  on  which  the  cows  ofienest  slink  their  calves.  Whatever 
can  become  a source  of  general  excilation  and  fever  is  likely,  during  preg- 
nancy, to  produce  inflammation  of  the  womb;  or  whatever  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  excite  inflammation  of  almost  any  organ,  has  at  that 
time  its  injurious  effect  determined  to  this  particular  one. 

There  arc  some  curious  illustrations  of  this.  It  is  well  known  that  cattle 
of  all  kinds  are  sometimes  seriously  injured  by  feeding  in  the  autumn  on 
grass  thickly  covered  with  hoar-frost.  Inflammation  of  the  bowels  of  a 
dangerous  character,  and  sometimes  palsy  of  the  rumen,  have  been  thus 
produced.  In  Switzerland,  the  commencement  of  the  hoar-frost  is  the  signal 
for  the  appearance  of  abortion.  It  is  occasionally  seen  at  other  times  in  all 
the  cantons,  but  now  its  victims  are  multiplied  tenfold.  M.  Barruel,  V.  S. 

* Instructions  V6terinaires,  tom.  vi.  p.  1 17. 
f Journ,  Thior.  etPrat.,  1832,  p.  157* 
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cpf  Chartres,  speaks  of  sixteen  cows  that  aborted  at  different  periods  of 
pregpiancy  from  this  cause,  and  most  of  whom  died  *. 

It  has  been  slated  (page  505)  tliat  acrid  plants  are  often  prejudicial  to 
cattle.  “ There  is  no  farmer  who  is  not  aware  of  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
coarse,  rank  herbage  of  low,  marshy,  and  woody  countries,  and  he  regards 
these  districts  as  the  chosen  residence  of  red-water  it  may  be  added,  that 
tliese  districts  are  also  the  chosen  residence  of  abortion. 

Hard  and  mineral  waters  are  justly  considered  as  laying  the  foundation 
for  many  diseases  in  cattle,  and  for  this  among  the  rest.  A writer  in  a 
German  periodical  gives  the  following  account: — " In  1822  twelve  of 
his  in-calf  heifers  cast  their  calves,  and  in  the  following  year  the  like 
accident  happened  to  twelve  others,  the  whole  of  which  used  to  drink  from 
ponds  the  water  of  which  was  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  In  1624  ten 
cows  that  were  watered  at  other  places  all  calved  safely,  while  a single  cow 
that  was  allowed  to  drink  of  the  ferruginous  water  cast  her  calf.  The 
same  occurred  in  two  following  years  t.” 

Some  careful  observers  have  occasionally  attributed  abortion  to  the  dis- 
proportion in  size  betwen  the  male  and  female.  Farmers  used  to  be  too 
fond  of  looking  out  for  a great  overgrown  bull  for  their  dairy  or  breeding 
cows,  and  many  a heifer  or  little  cow  was  seriously  injured:  she  either 
cast  her  calf  nr  was  lost  in  parturition.  This  error  has  been  long  exploded 
among  the  breeders  of  sheep;  and  breeders  of  cattle  arc  beginning  to  act 
more  wisely  {. 

Cows  that  have  been  long  afflicted  with  boose,  and  that  degenerating 
into  consumption,  are  exceedingly  subject  to  abortion.  They  are  continually 
at  heat — they  rarely  become  pregnant,  or  if  they  do,  a great  proportion  of 
them  cast  their  calves.  When  consumption  is  established,  and  the  cow  is 
much  wasted  away,  she  will  rarely  retain  her  calf  during  the  natural  period 
of  pregnancy. 

An  in-calf  beast  will  scarcely  have  hoove  to  any  considerable  extent  with- 
out afterwards  aborting.  The  pressure  of  the  distended  rumen  seems  to 
injure  or  destroy  the  fictiis.  Fven  where  the  distention  of  the  stomach 
does  not  wear  a serious  character,  abortion  often  follows  the  sudden  change 
from  poor  to  luxuriant  food.  Cows  that  have  been  out  and  hall-starved 
in  the  winter,  and  incautiously  turned  on  rich  pasture  in  the  spring, 
are  loo  apt  to  cast  their  calves  from  the  undue  general  or  local  excita- 
tion that  is  set  up  ; and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  a sudden  change 
from  rich  pasture  to  a slate  of  comparative  starvation  will  produce  the  same 
effect,  but  from  an  opposite  cause.  Hence  it  is  that  when  this  disposition 
to  abort  first  appears  in  a dairy,  it  is  usually  in  a cow  that  has  been  lately 
purchased.  Fright,  from  whatever  cause,  may  produce  abortion.  7'here 
are  singular  cases  on  record  of  whole  herds  of  cows  slinking  their  calves 
after  twing  terrified  by  an  unusually  violent  thunder-storm  § Commerce 
with  the  bull  soon  after  conception  is  a fret|uent  cause  of  abortion.  The 
easting  of  the  calf  has  already  been  attributed  to  the  sympathetic  influence 
• Joum.  Th^or.  et  Prat.,  1832,  p.  164. 
f Landund  Uauswirth,  Mart'll,  1827,  p.  132. 

Mr.  Wedge,  in  his  **  Survey  of  Cheshire,*’  says  that  a whole  dairy  of  nearly  tn-enty 
cows  cast  their  calves  in  one  year.  The  fanner  sold  the  bull  he  had  used  to  a neigli- 
Ixmr,  and  the  whole  numlier  of  cows  to  which  he  was  put  cast  tlicir  calves  also.  The 
original  owner  took  beck  the  bull,  and  three  of  his  cows  were  again  put  to  him,  and 
they  also  cast  their  calves.  In  this  instance  there  was  clearly  some  detect  in  the  mate. 

§ liutructions  Vetdrinaires,  voi.  vi.  p 164.  Dr.  Hudge.  in  li  is  “ Survey  of  Gloucester- 
ahire,”  says,  that  there  was  sn  enclosure  uear  Arlingliam,  close  to  whicti  was  a dog- 
keiinel.  iCight  heifers  and  cows  out  of  twenty  warped,  in  consequence,  as  it  w-as  sup- 
ped hv  the  farmer,  of  the  frequent  exposure  of  flesh,  and  the  skinning  of  dead  horses 
before  them.  The  remaiadee  were  removed  to  a distant  pasture  aud  did  well. 
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of  the  effluvia  from  the  decomposing  placenta ; there  are  plenty  of  instances 
in  which  other  putrid  smells  have  produced  the  same  effect,  and  therefore 
the  inmates  of  crowded  cowhouses  are  nut  unfrequently  subject  to  this 
mishap. 

Besides  these  tangible  causes  of  abortion,  there  is  the  mysterious  agency 
of  the  atmosphere.  There  are  certain  seasons  when  abortion  is  strangely 
frequent  and  fatal ; while  at  other  limes  it  in  a manner  disappears  forseveral 
successive  years.  In  the  “ Leipsic  Agricultural  Gazette,”  March  2'2,  1777, 
it  is  staled,  that.  '* * * §  by  an  unheard-of  falality,  the  abortion  of  cows  in  that 
district  was  almost  general,  and  that  after  .the  most  anxious  research,  no 
assignable  cause  for  it  could  be  discovered,  nor  would  any  medicine  or 
medical  treatment  arrest  the  plague.”  • 

In  1789,  all  the  cows  in  Beaulieu  aborted.  This,  however,  was  traced 
to  the  long  continuance  of  wet  weather  *. 

In  1782  the  cows  near  Granvilliers  slinked  their  young,  and  this  was 
attributed  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  preceding  summer.  In  1784 
almost  all  the  rows  and  mares  at  t'hftlons  aborted,  and  the  cause  was 
unknown  t.  In  1787  all  the  cows  al  Bournonville  cast  their  calves.  They 
bad  not  been  out  of  the  cowhouse  during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  had 
been  well  taken  care  of  t-  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  must  be  added  to 
tlie  number  of  epidemic  diseases. 

The  consequences  of  premature  calving  are  frequently  of  a very  serious 
nature.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  often  considerable  spasmodic  closure 
of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and  that  the  calf  is  produced  with  much  difficulty 
and  pain,  and  esjiecially  if  a few  days  have  elapsed  after  the  death  of  the 
young  one.  When  this  is  the  case  the  mother  frequently  dies,  or  her  re- 
covery is  much  slower  than  after  natural  parturition.  The  coat  continues 
rough  and  staring  fur  a long  time — the  skin  clings  to  the  ribs — the  appetite 
dors  not  return,  and  the  milk  is  dried  up.  Some  internal  chronic  com- 
plaint now  takes  its  rise,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  consumption  and 
death.  , 

When  the  case  is  more  favourable,  the  results  are,  nevertheless,  often 
annoying.  The  cow  very  soon  goes  again  to  heat,  but  in  a great  many 
eases  she  fails  to  become  pregnant ; she  almost  certainly  does  so  if  she  is  pot 
to  the  bull  during  the  first  beat  aller  abortion.  The  heat  again  and  again 
returns,  but  she  does  not  stand  to  the  bulling ; and  so  the  season  is  wasted, 
while  she  becomes  a perfect  nuisance  by  continually  worrying  the  other 
cattle  $. 

If  she  should  come  in  calf  again  during  that  season,  it  is  very  probable 
that  about  the  same  period  of  utero-gestatiun,  or  a little  later,  she  will  again 
abort;  or  that  when  she  becomes  in  calf  iu  the  following  year,  the  same 
fatality  will  attend  her.  Some  say  that  this  disposition  to  cast  her  young 
one  gradually  ceases;  that  if  she  dues  miscarry,  it  is  at  a later  and  still 
later  period  of  pregnancy  ; and  that,  in  aliout  three  or  four  years,  she  may 

* Instructions  t'^t^rinsires,  tom.vi.  p.  137.  f Ibid.  pp.  130,  131. 

1 SotncwliHt  analogous  is  an  account  given  by  White,  in  his  most  interesting  and 
instructive. woi'k,  tlie  Natural  Itisuu-y  of  Selbome.’*  Dr.  Johnsdn  says,  that  in  1771 
the  iraaon  was  so  severe  In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  that  it  is  remembered  by  the  name  of  the 
Ifoek  tprmg.  The  anotr,  whieli  seldom  lies  at  all,  covered  the  ground  for  eighi  weeks ; 
many  cattle  died,  and  tliose  that  survived  were  so  emaciated  Uint  they  did  not  reqntrs 

the  male  at  the  usual  seasitn.  The  case  was  just  the  same  with  us  here  in  the  South. 
Never  were  so  many  barren  cotvs  known  as  in  the  spring  following  that  dreadful  period : 
whole  dairies  missed  being  in  calf  together. — P.  396. 

§ The  French  have  a varyexpressite  name  fur  these  cows  t they  call  them  lavrrifftrrt, 
A kind  of  nymphomania  is  produced,  under  the  iuhueuoe  of  Whieh  the  eow  frequently 
wastes  away  aetd  becuntes  a perfect  skaleiua, 
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be  depended  upon  as  a tolerably  safe  breeder : lie,  however,  would  be 
exceedingly  inattentive  to  his  interest  who  kept  a profitless  beast  so  long. 

The  calf  very  rarely  lives,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  born  dead 
or  putrid.  If  there  should  appear  to  be  any  chance  of  saving  it,  it  should 
be  washed  with  warm  water,  carefully  dried,  and  fed  frequently  with  small 
quantities  of  new  milk,  mixed,  according  to  the  apparent  weakness  of  the 
animal,  either  with  raw  eggs  or  good  gruel  ; while  the  bowels  should,  if 
occasion  requires,  be  opened  by  means  of  small  doses  of  castor  oil.  If  any 
considerable  period  has  to  elapse  before  the  natural  term  of  pregnancy 
would  have  expired,  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  bring  up  the  little  animal 
entirely  by  the  hand. 

The  treatment  of  abortion  will  dilfer  little  from  that  of  parturitiun,  pre- 
sently to  be  described.  If  the  farmer  has  once  been  tormented  by  this  pest 
in  his  dairy,  he  should  carefully  watch  the  approaching  symptoms  of  cast- 
ing the  calf,  and  as  soon  as  he  perceives  them,  should  remove  the  cow 
from  the  pasture  to  a comfortable  cowhouse  or  shed.  If  the  discharge  is 
glairy,  but  not  oSensive,  he  may  hope  that  the  calf  is  not  dead  : he  will  be 
assured  of  this  by  the  motion  of  the  foetus,  and  then  it  is  possible  that  the 
abortion  may  yet  be  avoided.  He  shotild  hasten  to  bleed  her,  and  that 
copiously,  in  proportion  to  her  age,  size,  condition,  and  the  state  of  excita- 
tion in  which  he  may  find  her;  and  he  should  give  a dose  of  physic  imme- 
diately after  the  bleeding.  The  physic  beginning  to  operate,  he  should 
administer  half  a drachm  of  opium  and  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre.  Unless  she  is  in  a state  of  great  debility,  he  should  avoid  above  all 
things  the  cotnfortable  drink,  which  some  persons  so  stratigely  recommend, 
and  which  the  cowleech  will  be  ahnost  sure  to  administer.  He  should 
allow  nothing  but  gruel,  and  he  should  keep  his  patient  as  quiet  as  he  can. 
By  these  means  he  may  occasionally  allay  the  general  or  local  irritation 
that  precedes  or  causes  the  abortion,  and  the  cow  may  yet  go  to  her  full 
time. 

Should,  however,  the  discharge  be  ftelid,  the  natitral  conclusion  will  be 
that  the  ftstiis  is  dead,  and  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  that  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Bleeding  may  even  then  l>e  requisite,  if  much  fever  exists  ; or,  per- 
chance, the  aforesaid  comfortable  drink  may  not  be  out  of  place.  In  other 
respects,  the  animal  must  be  treated  as  if  her  usual  time  of  pregnancy  had 
been  accomplished. 

Much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  preventing  the  formation  of  this  habit 
of  abortion  among  the  cows.  The  fains  mutt  be  got  rid  of  immediately . 
It  should  be  buried  deep,  and  far  from  the  cow-pasture.  Proper  means 
should  be  taken  to  hasten  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  A dose  of  physic 
should  be  given  ; the  ergot  of  rye,  as  hereafter  to  be  described,  should  be 
administered  ; the  hand  should  be  introduced,  and  an  effort  made,  cautiously 
and  gently,  to  detach  the  placenta : all  violence,  however,  should  be  care- 
fully avoided,  for  considerable  and  fatal  hemorrhage  may  bes|ieedily  pro- 
duced. The  parts  of  the  cow  should  be  well  washed  with  a solution  of  the 
chloride  of  lime,  and  this  should  he  injected  up  the  vagina,  and  also  given 
internally.  In  the  mean  time,  and  especially  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta,  the  cowhouse  should  be  well  washed  with  the  same  solution,  in 
the  manner  that  was  recommended  when  the  treatment  of  the  malignant 
epidemic  was  under  consideration. 

The  cow,  when  beginning  to  recover,  should  be  fattened  and  sold.  This 
is  the  first  and  the  grand  step  towards  the  prevention  of  abortion,  and  he  is 
unwise  who  does  not  immediately  adopt  it.  All  other  means  are  compa- 
ratively inefficient  and  worthless.  It  was  the  charm  by  means  of  which 
Chabert  arrested  the  plague  which  for  thirty  successive  years  had  devas- 
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lated  the  farm  at  Tour)’.  Should  the  owner  be  reluctant  to  part  with  her, 
two  months  at  least  should  pass  before  she  is  permitted  to  return  to  her 
companions.  Prudence  would  probably  dictate  that  she  should  never  return 
to  them ; but  be  kept,  if  possible,  on  some  distant  part  of  the  farm. 

Abortion  havings  once  occurred  on  the  farm,  the  breeding  cows  should  be 
carefully  watched.  Although  well  fed,  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  get 
into  loo  high  condition.  Unless  they  are  decidedly  poor  and  weak,  they 
should  be  bled  between  the  third  and  fourth  months  of  pregnancy,  and  a 
mild  dose  of  physic  should  be  administered  to  each.  If  the  pest  continues 
to  reappear,  the  owner  should  most  carefully  examine  how  far  any  of  the 
causes  of  abortion  that  have  been  detected  may  exist  on  his  farm,  and  exert 
himself  in  carefully  removing  them. 

SVUPTOSIS  OF  PREO.NANCY. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  pregnancy  in  its  early  stage  used  to  be  thought  ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory.  The  period  of  being  in  season  (which  gene- 
rally lasts  three  or  four  days,  and  then  ceases  for  a while,  and  returns 
in  about  three  weeks  or  a mouth)  might  entirely  pass  over  ; and  although 
it  was  then  probable  that  conception  had  taken  place,  yet  in  a great  many 
instances  the  hojres  of  the  breeder  were  disappointed.  It  was  not  until 
between  the  third  and  fourth  month,  when  the  belly  began  to  enlarge,  or 
in  many  cases  considerably  later,  and  when  the  motions  of  the  foetus  might 
be  seen,  or  at  all  events  felt  by  pressing  on  the  right  flank,  that  the  farmer 
could  be  a.ssured  that  his  cow  was  in  calf.  That  greatest  of  improvements 
in  veterinary  practice,  the  application  of  the  ear  to  the  chest  and  belly  of 
various  animals  (in  order  to  detect,  by  the  diflerent  sounds — which,  after  a 
short  time,  will  be  easily  recognised — the  state  of  the  circulation  through 
must  of  the  interuul  organs,  and  consequently  the  precise  seat  and  degree 
of  inflammation  and  danger),  has  now  enabled  the  breeder  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  pregnancy  at  as  early  a stage  of  it  as  six  or  eight  weeks.  The 
beating  of  the  heart  of  the  calf  will  be  distinctly  heard,  twice,  or  more  than 
twice  as  frequent  as  that  of  the  mother;  and  each  pulsation  will  betray  the 
singular  double  beating  of  the  foetal  heart.  This  will  also  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  audible  nishing  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  placenta. 
The  ear  should  Ire  applied  to  the  right  flank,  beginning  on  the  superior 
part  of  it,  and  gradually  shifted  downwards  and  backwards.  These  sounds 
will  soon  be  heard,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  *. 

TREATMENT  BEFORE  CALVING. 

Little  alteration  needs  to  be  made  in  the  management  of  the  cow  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  pregnancy  ; except  that,  as  she  has  not  only  to  yield  milk 
for  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  but  to  nourish  the  foetus  which  is  growing  in 

• The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  “ Essay  on  Ausculution.  as  the  only  unequi- 
vocal Evidence  of  Pregnancy,**  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ferguson,  Professor  of  Midwifery  at 
King's  College,  London.  The  whole  of  the  Essay  is  important  even  to  the  veterinary 
practitioner,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  power  of  philosophical  investigation 
and  the  truly  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  writer: — *‘  A goat  had  Iteeii  procured  for  a 
very  different  purpose  by  Drs.  Hunt,  Corrigan,  and  myself,  and  bound  on  its  back  on 
the  operating  table.  I casually  applied  the  stethoscope  to  its  abdomen,  without  the 
slightest  previous  knowledge  of  its  pregnancy,  and  was  surprised  to  detect  almost  imme- 
diately the  distinct  double  pulsations  of  a fteui  heart.  My  two  friends,  to  whose  accuracy 
of  observation  1 bare  often  been  indebted,  satisfied  themselves  perfectly  of  the  fact ; 
and  on  examining  the  uterus  about  an  hour  afterwards,  we  extracted  a foetus,  the  heart 
of  which  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a hazel  nut.  On  inquiring  of  the  person  who  sold 
us  the  goat,  and  on  whose  accuracy  we  could  depend,  we  leanit  that  it  was  exactly 
seven  weeks  from  copulation.** — Dublin  Medical  Transactions,  vol.  i.  part  1 ; New 
Series. 
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her  womb,  she  sliould  be  well,  yelnol  too  luxuriantly  fed.  The  half-Blarved 
cow  will  not  adequately  discharpre  this  double  duty,  nor  provide  auificieDt 
nutriment  for  the  calf  when  it  has  dropped  ; while  the  cow  in  bi(rh  con- 
dition will  lie  dan<(erouKly  disposed  to  inflammation  and  fever,  when,  at 
the  time  of  parturition,  she  is  otherwise  so  susceptible  of  the  power  of 
every  stimulus.  If  the  season  and  the  convenience  of  the  farmer  will  admit 
of  it,  she  will  be  better  at  pasture,  at  least  for  some  hours  in  the  day,  than 
altogether  confined  in  the  cowhouse. 

At  a somewhat  uncertain  period  before  she  calve.s,  there  will  be  a new 
secretion  pf  milk  for  the  expected  little  one  ; and  under  the  notion  of  some- 
what recruiting  her  strength,  in  order  belter  to  enable  her  to  discharge  her 
new  duty,  but  more  from  the  uniform  testimi>ny  of  experience  that  there 
is  danger  of  local  inflammation  and  of  general  fever — garget  in  the  udder, 
and  puerperal  fever,  if  the  new  milk  descends  while  the  old  milk  continues 
to  flow,  it  has  lieen  usual  to  let  the  cow  go  dry  fur  some  period  before 
parturition-  Fanners  and  breeders  have  been  strangely  divided  as  to  the 
length  of  this  period.  It  must  be  decided  by  circumstances.  A cow  in 
good  oondilion  may  be  milked  much  lunger  than  a poor  one.  Her  abun- 
dance of  food  readers  a period  of  respite  almost  unnecessary ; and  all 
that  needs  to  be  taken  cars  of  is  that  the  old  milk  should  be  fairly 
gone  before  the  new  milk  springs.  In  such  a cow,  while  there  is  danger 
ofiiiflamination  from  the  sudden  rush  of  the  new  milk  into  a bag  already 
occupied,  there  is  also  considerable  danger  of  indurations  and  tumours  in 
the  teats  from  the  habit  of  secretion  being  too  long  suspended.  The 
emaciated  and  overmilked  beast,  however,  must  rest  a while  before  she  can 
again  advantageously  discharge  the  duties  of  a mother. 

Were  the  period  of  pregnancy  of  equal  length  at  all  times  and  in  all 
cows,  the  one  that  haa  been  well  fed  might  be  milked  until  within  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks  of  parturition ; while  a holiday  of  two  months  should 
be  granted  to  the  poorer  beast ; but  as  there  is  much  irregularity  about  this, 
it  may  be  prudent  to  take  a month  or  five  weeks  as  the  average  period. 

'I'he  process  of  parturition  is  one  that  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
great  deal  of  febrile  excitement ; and  therefore,  w hen  it  nearly  oppruaches, 
not  only  should  a little  care  be  taken  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  food,  and 
to  remove  that  which  is  of  a stimulating  nature,  but  a mild  dose  of  physic, 
and  a bleeding  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  animal,  will  be  very  proper 
precautionary  measures. 

A moderately  open  state  of  the  bowels  is  more  necessary  at  the  period 
of  parturition  in  the  cow  than  in  the  mare.  During  the  whole  time  of 
pregnancy  her  enormous  stomachs  sufficiently  press  upon  and  confine  the 
woinh ; and  that  pressure  may  be  productive  of  injurious  or  fatal  conse- 
quences, if  at  this  period  the  rumen  is  suffered  to  be  distended  by  unnutri- 
tious  food,  or  the  manyplus  takes  on  that  hardened  stale  to  which  it  is 
occasionally  subject.  Breeders  have  been  sadly  negligent  here. 

NATURAL  LABOUR. 

The  springing  of  the  udder,  or  the  rapid  enlargement  of  it  from  the 
renewed  secretion  of  milk — the  enlargement  of  the  external  pans  of  the 
bearing  (the  former,  as  it  has  been  said  by  some,  in  old  cows,  and  the 
iatter  in  young  ones) — the  ap|iearance  of  a glairy  discharge  from  the 
bearing — the  evident  dropping  of  the  belly,  with  the  appearance  of  lean- 
ness and  narrowness  between  the  shape  and  the  udder — a degree  of  uneasi- 
ness and  fidgetiness — moaning  occasionally — accelerated  respiration — all 
these  symptoms  will  announce  that  the  time  of  calving  is  not  far  off.  The 
cow  should  be  brought  near  home,  and  put  in  some  quiet,  sheltered  place. 
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In  cold  or  stormy  weather  she  should  lx  housed.  Her  uneasiness  will 
rapidly  increase — she  wili  be  coiitiiiuaiiy  {^ettin^  up  and  lyinf;  down— 
her  tail  wili  begin  to  be  elevated,  and  the  commencement  of'  the  labour- 
pains  will  soon  be  evident. 

The  natural  progress  of  parturition  should  not  be  unnecessarily  inter- 
fered  with.  The  cow  should  be  frequently  looked  at,  but  not  disturbed. 
Although  her  pains  may  nut  be  so  strong  as  could  be  wished,  she  should 
nut  be  too  closely  approached  or  examined  until  the  water-bladder  or  bog 
containing  the  fluid  in  which  the  cult  has  hitherto  floated  has  protruded 
and  is  broken.  8oon  afterwards  it  may  be  proper  to  ascertain  wliether  the 
calf  is  “ corning  the  right  way."  In  tlie  natural  presentation  of  the  foetus, 
the  calf  may  be  considered  as  couching  or  lying  on  its  belly  ; its  fore-legs 
protruding  into  the  passage,  its  head  lying  upon  them,  or  being  a little  be- 
tween them,  and  reaching  down  about  as  far  as  the  knees,  and  the  back  of 
the  calf  corresponding  with  or  opposed  to  the  back  of  the  mother. 

While  the  throes  continue  tolerably  strong,  the  farmer  or  practitioner 
shouhl  have  patience,  although  the  progress  of  the  labour  may  be  tediously 
slow.  Nature  will  at  length  safely  accomplish  her  object.  But  if  the  pains 
are  evidently  diminishing,  and  hour  after  hour  has  passed  and  the  calf 
protrudes  little  or  not  at  all  more  than  it  did,  assistance  should  be  rendered. 
A pint  of  sound  ale,  warmed,  should  be  given  in  an  equal  quantity  of  gruel ; 
warm  gruel  should  be  frequently  administered,  or  at  least  put  witliin  the 
animal's  reach ; and  access  to  cold  water  should  be  carefully  prevented. 

To  the  first  pint  of  ale  should  be  added  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the 
ergot  of  rye  (spurred  rye),  finely  powdered ; anil  the  same  quantity  of  the 
ergot,  with  half  a pint  of  ale,  should  be  repealed  every  hour  until  the 
pains  are  reproduced  in  their  former  and  natural  strength,  or  the  labour  is 
terminated  *. 

UECHAMICXL  AB8I8TANCB. 

The  power  of  medicine  failing,  recourse  should  be  had  to  mechanical 
assistance.  Twelve  hours  or  more  having  elapsed  from  the  commencement 
of  the  labour,  this  should  be  done,  even  although  the  calf  may  continue 
to  be  alive  ; and  it  should  nut  be  deferred  one  moment  after  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  fa-tus  is  dead.  Even  now,  however,  the  cow  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  ; and  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  the  farmer,  that  the  frequent  habit  of  rousing  the 
poor  animal,  and  driving  her  about,  while  she  is  in  the  act  of  calving,  or 
even  before  the  labour  begins,  is  an  unnatural,  brutal,  and  dangerous  one. 

• There  is  some  ditTerence  of  opinion  among  practitioners  as  to  the  power  of  the 
spurred  ry-e.  Mr.  Ailinson,  of  Idle,  says  (**  Veterinarian,",  Feb,  1^4,  p,  73) — 
" The  ergot  of  rye  has  never  yet  failed  in  my  practice  to  stimulate  the  uterus  of  cattle, 
whether  the  muscular  power  of  that  organ  was  exhausted  hy  previous  elTurls,  or 
torpid  from  peculiar  temperament."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Lancaster, 
(“  Veterinarian,"  July,  1834,  p.3fl0,)  relates  a case  in  which  he  gave  it  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  a quarter  of  a pound  without  its  producing  the  slightest  effect. 

The  experience  of  the  author  of  this  work  is  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  the  ergot.  On 
the  morning  in  which  he  writes  this  note,  he  witnessed  its  power  in  exciting  the 
womb  of  a deer  to  very  powerful  action  ; hut  he  must  acknowledge  that  he  has  more 
than  once,  like  Mr.  Harrison,  l>een  disappointed  in  bis  expectations  from  it,  which 
he  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  peniliar  formation  of  the  stomachs  of  cattle  which 
to  often  suspends  the  action  of  the  most  powerful  purgative.  He  likewise  adds  his  tee- . 
timony  to  that  of  Mr.  Harrison,  that  although  it  may  not  produce  the  desired  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  uterus,  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  its  use  in  mode- 
rate quantities.  He  w-ould  therefore  advise  every  practitioner  and  every  farmer  to 
have  it  at  hand. 

Some  interesting  accounts  of  its  power  of  exciting  nterine  action  in  other  animals 
are  eontained  in  the  Numbers  of  the  “ Veterinarian"  for  September  and  October,  1833. 
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Mr.  Skelletl,  in  his  work  on  “ the  Parturition  of  tlie  Cow,”  (a  truly 
valuable  one  as  it  regards  the  point  now  under  consideration,  the  mecha- 
nical assistance  that  can  be  rendered  in  diHicult  and  protracted  labour,) 
observes,  “ As  the  business  proceeds,  and  the  pains  increase  in  strength 
and  rapidity,  she  confines  herself  to  a lying  posture,  and  in  this  posture  she 
is  delivered  of  the  calf.  When  we  reflect  on  this  conduct  of  the  animal, 
left  to  herself,  we  cannot  too  much  reprobate  the  advice  of  those  who 
recommend  the  driving  her  in  the  act  of  calving,  nr  immediately  before  it 
takes  place.  The  author  has  known  a great  many  instances  where  it  has 
proved  the  death  of  the  cow,  by  producing  inflammation  and  all  its  bad 
consequences.  Every  rational  man  will  agree  that  the  above  practice  is 
both  cruel  and  inconsistent;  for  the  animal  herself,  as  soon  as  the  hours 
of  calving  come  on,  immesliately  leaves  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  retires  to 
some  corner  of  the  field,  or  under  a hedge,  in  order  to  prevent  the  other 
cows  or  any  thing  else  coming  near  that  may  disturb  her  in  bringing  for- 
ward her  young." — P.  113. 

If  the  head  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  grasped  by  the  hands,  or  for  a 
hand  to  be  introduced  by  the  side  of  it  so  as  to  urge  it  forward,  an  assistant 
at  the  same  time  laying  hold  of  the  fore-legs,  and  pulling  with  moderate 
force  at  each  of  the  throes  of  the  mother,  the  little  animal  may  often  be 
brought  forward  without  endangering  its  life.  If,  however,  it  is  firmly 
impacted  in  the  passage,  a cord  with  a slip  knot  should  be  fastened  round 
each  leg  immediately  above  the  fetlock,  and  a third  cord  around  the  lower 
jaw.  Greater  power  may  then  be  applied,  the  persons  holding  the  cords 
pulling  in  concert,  accommodating  themselves  to  the  natural  pains  of  the 
mother,  and  exerting  their  strength,  although  somewhat  forcibly,  yet  quietly 
and  gradually.  Here  again  the  brutal  violence  resorted  to  hy  some  per- 
sons is  much  to  be  reprobated  ; it  inevitably  destroys  the  calf,  and  en- 
dangers the  life  of  the  mother.  If  the  foetus  cannot  be  extracted  by  moderate 
force,  one  of  the  shoulders  should  be  flipped  (taken  off),  which  may  easily 
be  effected  by  means  of  a small  knife  curved  like  those  used  for  pruning, 
so  as  to  be  easily  introduced  into  the  pas-sage  in  the  hollow  of  the  liand, 
and  there  used  without  danger  of  wounding  the  cow.  An  incision  should 
be  made  in  the  fore-arm  of  the  foetus,  and  tfie  skin  elevated  and  turned 
back  by  means  either  of  the  knife  or  the  fingers.  The  shoulder  may  then 
be  easily  detached  from  the  body  and  drawn  out;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
calf  lieing  thus  materially  lessened,  the  remainder  of  it  will  be  readily 
extracted. 

U.NNATURAL  FRESUNTATION. 

It  will  soon  be  evident  whether  the  calf  is  in  the  right  position.  The 
appearance  of  the  feet  and  the  situation  of  the  head  will  be  satisfactory  on 
this  point : but  from  fright,  or  violence,  or  some  unknown  cause,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  foetus  is  sometimes  strangely  altered,  so  as  to  render  its  ex- 
traction difficult  or  impossible.  Mr.  Skellett  has  given  a very  useful  account 
of  these  unnatural  or  false  presentations  and  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  ; 
a slight  sketch  only  of  the  most  frequent  of  them  being  here  introduced. 

In  some  cases,  although  the  throes  rapidly  succeed  each  other  and  are 
not  deficient  in  pnwer,  nothing,  or  perhaps  oidy  the  mere  hoofs,  protrude 
from  the  vagina.  This  must  not  be  suffered  long  to  continue,  for  if  it  does, 
the  strength  of  the  cow  will  be  rapidly  wasted.  The  hand  and  arm,  having 
been  well  oiled,  must  be  introduced  into  the  passage  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  the  foetus.  The  whole  of  the  passage  being  probably 
well  occupied  by  the  head  or  fore-limbs,  and  the  uterus  and  the  vagina 
powerfully  contracting,  the  arm  of  the  operator  will  receive  very  consider- 
able and  benumbing  (Assure  ; and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
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perfect  feeling  of  (he  limb  will  not  be  restored  until  some  hours  have  passed. 
This  must  not  be  regarded,  but  the  surgeon  must  steadily,  yet  not  vio- 
lently, push  the  arm  forward,  taking  care  that  he  dues  not  wound  the  cow 
with  his  nails. 

If  he  finds  the  fore-feet  far  up  the  passage,  and  the  head  between  them, 
but  Slink  down  below  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  he  will  immediately  perceive 
that  the  extraction  of  the  calf  is  impossible  while  it  remains  in  this  position. 
He  will  therefore  pass  a cord  with  a slip-knot  round  each  of  the  feet,  and 
push  them  back  into  the  womb.  Next,  with  the  slip-knot  of  a third  cord 
in  his  hand,  he  will  push  back  the  whole  of  the  foetus  grailtially,  but  firmly, 
until  he  is  able  to  get  his  hand  under  the  head  and  elevate  it  and  pass  the 
noose  round  the  lower  jaw  : then  grasping  the  upper  jaw  and  endeavouring 
thus  to  raise  the  muzzle  above  the  rim  of  the  pelvis,  his  assistants  wilt  draw 
the  three  curds  and  easily  bring  the  head  and  the  feet  into  the  passage  in 
the  natural  position. 

If  the  head  is  not  depressed  between  the  feet,  but  bent  down  on  one  side 
below  the  passage,  cords  must  be  put  round  the  fore -feet,  and  they  are  to 
be  returned  ns  in  the  other  case.  The  head  is  to  be  sought  out,  and  a noose 
passed  round  the  jaw,  and  then  the  operator  putting  his  hand  against  the 
chest  of  the  feetus  and  pushing  it  back,  his  assistants  are  to  gently  draw 
the  three  cords,  until  the  head  and  the  feet  are  properly  placed.  Great 
care  should,  however,  be  taken  that,  in  drawing  out  the  fore-feet,  the 
womb  is  not  injured  by  tbe  hoofs  ; they  should  generally  be  brought  for- 
ward separately  and  guarded  by  the  hand  of  the  operator  within  the  womb. 
If  there  should  be  insuperable  difiicnlty  in  raising  and  bringing  the  head 
round,  and  the  calf  is  dead,  the  skin  must  l>e  turned  back  from  one  of  the 
legs,  beginning  at  the  fore-arm  and  reaching  the  shoulder,  as  already  de- 
scribed, and  the  shoidder  detached,  which,  considering  the  weakness  of 
the  muscles  and  ligaments  at  that  age,  will  be  readily  effected.  The 
a.ssislant  then  pulling  steadily  at  the  legs,  and  the  surgeon  forcing  the  cheat 
back  into  the  belly,  the  extraction  of  the  fmtus  will  rarely  be  difficult. 

It  may  hap|ren  that  after  many  throes  no  portion  of  the  feetus  appears, 
but  the  calf  is  found  turned  in  the  womb,  with  his  back  resting  on  the 
belly  of  the  mother,  the  feet  against  the  spine,  the  head  depressed  below 
tbe  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  poll  pressing  against  these  bones.  To 
torn  the  calf  in  this  position  will  be  difficult,  and  often  impossible  ; but, 
cords  having  been  fastened,  as  before,  to  the  feet  and  the  lower  jaw,  the 
hand  should  be  introduced  under  the  head,  so  ns  to  raise  it  in  some  measure, 
and  enable  the  assistants,  by  means  of  the  cords,  to  bring  it  and  the  feet 
into  the  passage.  If  the  foetus  should  be  dead,  or  the  life  of  the  mother 
appears  to  be  in  danger,  it  will  be  very  easy,  while  in  this  position,  to  sepa- 
rate one  or  both  shoulders,  and  the  head  may  then  be  readily  brought  out. 

It  is  not  uncommon  fur  the  tail  alone  to  be  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the 
passage.  This  is  a breech  presentation,  and  a very  dangerous  one.  The 
calf  cannot  be  expelled  by  the  natural  throes  of  the  mother,  the  doubling 
of  the  hind  legs  ofiering  an  insuperable  obstacle  ; nor  will  it  be  possible  fur 
the  foetus  to  be  turned  in  the  womb.  The  hand  must  be  introduced  ; one 
of  the  hocks  searched  out.  and  the  noose  end  of  a cord  brought  round  it ; 
next,  the  free  end  of  the  cord  must  be  carried  in  and  passed  through  the 
noose,  which  is  to  be  tightened  and  fixed  above  the  hock.  The  operator 
must  then  press  against  the  breech,  forcing  the  calf  backwards  and  up- 
wards, while  the  assistants  draw  the  hock  to  the  commencement  of  the 
passage  by  means  of  the  cords.  The  surgeon  should  then  shift  his  hand 
down  to  the  hoof  in  order  to  guard  the  uterus,  as  the  foot  is  brought  over 
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the  ridge  of  the  pelvis.  The  other  hock  being  afterwards  drawn  from  under 
the  foetus  in  the  same  way»  the  birth  may  be  ea.sily  accomplished. 

The  birih  being  efTectedt  the  practitioner  should  examine  the  womb  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  placenta,  and  whether  there  is  a second 
calf.  The  cases  of  twins  will  not  often  give  the  practitioner  much  trouble, 
for  the  calves  are  generally  small  and  easily  brought  through  the  passage, 
unless  they  should  both  present  themselves  at  the  same  time;  therefore,  at 
the  commencement  of  every  labour,  the  surgeon  should  carefully  ascertain 
whether  the  parts  presenting  may  not  belong  to  two  distinct  calves;  in 
which  case  one  must  be  pushed  buck  until  the  other  is  delivered,  fur  in  the 
attempt  to  extract  them  both  together  the  mother  and  tlie  calves  would  in- 
evitably perUh. 

FAEE-MARTINS. 

The  opinion  has  prevailed  among  breeders  from  time  out  of  date  that 
when  a cow  produces  two  calves,  one  of  them  a bull-calf  and  the  other  a 
cow,  the  male  may  become  a perfect  and  useful  bull,  but  tlie  female  will  be 
incapable  of  propagation,  and  will  never  show  any  desire  for  the  bull.  The 
curious  name  free-marlin  has  been  ppvcn  to  this  animal.  That  accurate 
enquirer,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  ascertain  the 
real  foundation  of  this  belief;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  examining  three  of  these  free-martins.  In  all  of  them  there  was  a 
greater  or  less  deviation  from  the  external  form  and  appearance  of  the 
cow ; Olid  in  the  head  and  the  horns  some  approach  to  those  of  the  ox ; 
while  neither  of  them  had  shown  any  propensity  to  breed.  The  teats  were 
smaller  than  is  usual  in  the  heifer ; but  the  outward  ap))earance  of  the  bear- 
ing was  the  same. 

They  were  slaughtered,  and  he  examined  the  internal  structure  of  the 
sexual  parts : he  found  in  all  of  them  a greater  or  less  deviation  from  the 
form  of  the  female,  and  the  addition  of  some  of  the  organs  peculiar  to  the 
male ; and  he  ascertained  that  they  were  in  fact  hermaphrodiUt.  Uia 
description  of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the  subjoined  note,  and  will  be  in- 
teresting to  the  veterinary  and  medical  student*. 

It  is  not  then  a mere  vulgar  error  that  the  female  twin  is  barren ; and 
Mr.  J.  Hunter  has  very  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  reason  of  her 
being  sot*  On  the  other  hand,  there, are  several  well-authenticated  in- 

**  **  Mr.  Arl)utbnot'«  free-raartin,  seven  years  old.  The  external  parts  were  rather  smaller 
than  in  the  cow.  The  vagina  passed  on,  as  in  the  cow,  to  the  opt-nin^  nf  the  urethra^  and 
thrn  it  l>ei;an  to  contract  into  k small  canal  which  passed  on  to  the  division  of  tlie  uterus 
into  the  two  horns,  each  horn  passed  along  the  edge  of  the  broad  ligament  laterally 
towards  the  ovana. 

At  the  termination  of  these  horns  were  placed  both  the  ovarin  and  the  U$tic/et.  Both 
were  nearly  ot  the  same  size,  which  was  about  as  large  as  a small  nutmeg.  To  the  ovaria 
1 could  nut  find  any  Fallopian  tube. 

To  the  testicles  were  ra$a  de/ertntia^  but  they  were  imperfect  The  left  one  did  not 
ernne  near  the  testicle,  the  ri^htone  only  came  close  to  it,  but  did  not  terminate  in  thf 
body  called  the  tpidid^mi$.  They  were  both  pervious  and  ojiened  into  the  vagina,  near 
the  opening  ol  the  urethra. 

“ On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  or  between  the  uterus  and  bladder,  were  the 
two  hags  culled  veticu/a  seminn/es  in  the  male,  but  much  smaller  than  they  are  in  the 
bull,  ducts  opened  along  with  the  vasa-rlefereotia.  This  animal  then  had  a mix- 

ture of  all  the  parts,  but  all  of  them  were  tmperfect.”~Phi)osophical  Transactions,  vuL 
Ixix,  p.  ‘289. 

f It  is  singular  that  the  Romans  should  have  called  their  barren  cows  taung.  as  if  they 
had  something  of  the  bull  about  them.  Columella,  lib.  vi.  cap.  32,  speaks  of  “ taurm 
which  occupy  the  place  of  fertile  cows,  and  should  be  sent  away.*’  Varro  also,  Ue  Re 
HustieA,  lib.  li.  cap.  b,  calls  the  barren  cow  taura.  This  would  be  a curious  subject  of 
inquiry. 
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slances  of  thn«  free-martins  having  brrd.  An  anonymous  writer  in  (he 
“ Farmer's  Maprazine,  for  November,  1606,’’  cieKribes  a free-martin  be- 
loup:iii((  to  Mr.  Buchan  of  Killintringham,  that  had  a calf,  and  who  was  a 
handsome  beast,  with  a well-placed  udder,  and  was  a go<id  milker.  The 
same  gentleman,  however,  had  another  free-martin,  which  never  bred. 
Another  writer  in  tlie  same  Magazine,  November,  1S07,  says,  “ on  the 
11th  of  November,  1804,  a cow  of  mine  brought  forth  two  calves,  one  a 
bull,  and  the  other  a cow  calf;  and  in  spring  last  the  female  twin  produced 
a very  good  male  calf ; yet  a neighbour  of  mine  assures  me  that  a female 
twin  belonging  to  him  never  would  take  the  bull,  and  was  sold  on  that 
account  to  the  butcher  at  the  age  of  four  or  five.' 

It  would  hence  appear  that  the  rule  i.s,  and  a very  singular  anomaly  in 
natural  history  it  is,  that  the  female  twin  is  barren,  because  she  is  an  her- 
maphrodite i but  ill  some  cases,  there  not  being  this  admixture  of  the  organs 
of  ditferent  sexes,  or  those  of  the  female  prevailing,  she  is  capable  of 
breeding. 

There  have  been  instances  of  the  cow  producing  three  calves  at  one 
birth,  but  they  have  been  so  rare  that  there  has  been  no  record  of  the  pro- 
creative  power  of  the  female.  The  editor  of  (he  ‘ British  Farmer's  Ma- 
gazine,' May,  18'28,  speaks  of  three  calves  being  produced  by  a small  cow 
of  the  mixed  Alderney  and  Yorkshire  breeds,  which  in  size,  shape,  and 
make,  were  a fac-simile  of  each  other,  and  between  which  the  most  minute 
observer  could  not  detect  a difference. 

There  is  a more  singular  account  in  a French  periodical.  A cow  pro- 
duced nine  calves  at  three  successive  births;  four  at  first,  all  females,  in 
1817  ; three  at  the  second,  of  which  two  were  females,  in  1818  ; and  two 
females,  in  1819.  All  these,  except  two  at  the  first  birth,  were  nursed  by 
the  mother*. 

THE  CiGSABIAN  OPERATION. 

Some  practitioners  have  lately  recommended,  in  desperate  cases,  the 
opening  of  the  side  of  the  mother,  and  the  extraction  of  the  calf.  The 
circumstances  must  indeed  be  desperate  which  can  justify  such  a procedure. 
If,  at  the  very  earliest  period  of  parturition,  the  veterinary  surgeon  can 
ascertain  that  there  is  a malformation  of  the  pelvis,  which  will  render 
delivery  in  a manner  impossible,  and  the  breed  is  a valuable  one,  and  the 
mother,  with  this  malformation,  would  never  again  be  useful  as  a breeding 
cow,  and  no  violent  attempts  have  been  made  to  extract  the  fcetus — nothing 
has  been  done  which  could  set  up  inflammation,  or  give  a disposition  to 
inflammatory  action ; or  if  it  can  be  clearly  ascertained  that  there  is  a 
deformity  in  the  foetus,  an  enlargement  of  the  head,  or  a general  bulkiness, 
which  will  forbid  its  being  extracted  either  whole  or  piecemeal,  the  prac- 
titioner might  be  justified  in  attempting  (his  serious  operation  : but  in  a 
later  stage  of  the  process,  when  the  usual  measures  have  been  adopted — 
when  the  parts  have  been  bruised  and  injured,  and  the  animal  has  been 
fatigued  and  worn  out,  and  the  fcetus  it-self  probably  has  not  escaped  injury, 
such  an  operation  can  scarcely  be  defended  on  any  principle  of  science  or 
humanity.  The  writer  of  this  work  has  twice  attempted  the  operation, 
but  in  neither  case  did  he  save  either  the  mother  or  the  calf;  nor  is  he 
aware  of  any  English  veterinarian  who  has  succeeded.  There  is  an  account 
of  one  successful  case  by  M.  Chretientt  but  it  is  one  only  out  of  the 
several  that  he  attempted,  and  he  attempted  this,  because,  on  examination, 
he  found  that  there  was  a hard  tumour  in  the  womb,  which  nearly  half 
filled  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  forbade  the  possibility  of  delivery. 

■ Nouveau  BnlletiB  dee  Sciwees.  f Journ.  Pratique,  1826,  p.  221. 
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In  such  case  the  experiment  was  justifiable,  and  it  must  have  been  very 
gratifying  to  M.  Chretien  to  have  succeeded,  but  let  not  the  dawn  of  vete- 
rinary science  be  clouded  by  the  reckless  infliction  of  torture  on  any  of  our 
quadruped  slaves. 

If  a simitar  impossibility  of  delivery  should  occur  in  the  practice  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  equally  justifying  the  experiment,  the  operation 
must  be  thus  performed.  The  rumen  must  first  be  punctured  at  the 
flank,  or  some  of  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  introduced,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  any  gas  which  it  contains,  and  thus  to  bring  the  uterus 
better  into  view,  and  prevent  as  much  as  possible  that  pressure  on  it,  and 
on  the  intestines,  which  will  usually  cause  a troublesome  and  dangerous 
protrusion  of  them  as  soon  as  an  incision  is  made  into  the  belly.  The 
animal  is  then  to  be  thrown  on  the  left  side  and  properly  secured  ; the  right 
hind  leg,  being  detached  from  the  hobbles,  must  be  brought  as  far  back- 
wards as  possible,  and  fixed  to  some  post  or  firm  object,  so  as  to  leave 
the  right  flank  as  much  exposed  as  it  can  be.  Commencing  about  two 
inches  before  and  a little  below  the  haunch  bone,  an  incision  is  now  to  be 
made  through  the  skin,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  in  a direction  from  above 
downwards,  and  from  behind  forwards,  and  this  incision  is  afterwards  to  be 
carried  through  the  skin,  and  the  muscular  wall  of  the  flank.  A bistoury 
being  taken  and  two  fingers  introduced  into  the  wound  in  order  to  protect 
the  intestines,  the  wound  is  to  be  lengthened  five  or  six  inches  more  over 
the  superior  and  middle  part  of  the  uterus. 

At  this  moment,  probably,  a mass  of  small  intestines  may  protrude  ; they 
must  he  put  a little  on  one  side,  or  supported  by  a cloth,  and  the  o|>erutur 
must  quickly  search  fur  the  fore  feet  and  head  of  the  feetus.  An  incision 
must  be  made  through  the  uterus  of  sufficient  length  to  extract  the  calf, 
which  must  be  lifted  from  its  bed,  two  ligatures  passed  round  the  coni,  the 
cord  divided  between  them,  and  the  young  one,  if  living,  consigned  to  the 
care  of  a stander  by,  to  be  conveyed  away  and  taken  care  of.  The  placenta 
is  now  to  be  quickly  yet  gently  detached,  and  taken  away.  The  intestines 
are  to  be  returned  to  their  natural  situation,  the  divided  edges  of  the  uterus 
brought  together  and  retained  by  means  of  two  or  three  sutures,  the  efl'u.sed 
blood  sponged  out  from  the  abdomen,  and  the  muscular  parietes  likewise 
held  together  by  sutures,  and  other  sutures  passed  through  the  integuments. 
Dry  soft  lint  is  then  to  be  placed  over  the  incision,  and  retained  on  it 
by  means  of  proper  bandages,  and  the  case  treated  as  consisting  of  a 
serious  wound.  Some  valuable  observations  on  this  operation  will  be 
found  in  the  Dictioniiaire  de  M^d.  Vet.,  Gastrc-Hvsterotomie. 

EMBRYOTOMY. 

In  cases  of  malformation  of  the  calf,  or  when,  as  now  and  then  happens, 
the  ))owers  of  nature  seem  to  he  suddenly  exhausted,  and  no  stimulus  can 
rouse  the  womb  again  to  action,  the  destruction  of  the  foetus,  should  it  still 
live,  and  the  removal  of  it  piecemeal,  is  a far  more  humane  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  much  oftener  successful.  All  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  a 
very  small  kind  of  pruning  knife,  already  described,  with  the  blade  even  a 
little  more  curved  than  those  knives  generally  are,  and  that  can'be  carried 
into  the  passage  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  with  scarcely  the  possibility  of 
wounding  the  cow.  A case  related  by  M.  Thibeaudeaii  will  best  illustrate 
this  operation*.  ‘ I was  consulted  respecting  a Breton  cow  twenty  years 
old,  which  was  unable  to  calve.  I soon  discovered  the  obstacle  to  the 
delivery.  The  fore  limbs  presented  themselves  as  usual,  but  the  head  and 

* Veterinarian,  June,  1831,  p.  346. 
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neck  were  turned  backwards,  and  fixed  on  the  lefi  side  of  the  chest,  while  the 
ftBtiis  lay  on  its  right  side  on  the  inferior  portion  of  the  uterus.’  M.  Thi- 
beaudeaii  then  relates  the  inefiectual  efiorts  he  made  in  order  to  bring  the 
foetus  into  a favourable  position,  and  that  he  at  length  found  that  his 
only  resource  to  save  the  mother  was  to  cut  in  pieces  the  calf  which  was 
now  dead.  He  afterwards  describes  the  knife  which  he  had  manufactured 
for  this  purpose,  and  thus  proceeds  ; * I amputated  the  left  shonlder  of  the 
fcetiis,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  the  position  of  the  head  and  neck 
presented.  Having  withdrawn  this  limb,  I made  an  incision  through  all 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  laid  open  the  chest  through  its  whole  extent, 
by  means  of  which  I was  enabled  to  extract  all  the  thoracic  viscera.  Thus 
having  lessened  the  sixe  of  the  calf,  I was  enabled,  by  pulling  at  the  remain- 
ing fore-leg,  to  extract  the  foetus  without  much  resistance,  although  the 
head  and  neck  were  still  bent  upon  the  chest.  The  afterbirth  was  removed 
immediately  afterwards.  More  recently  I have  employed  the  same  instru- 
ment in  operating  upon  a cow  the  neck  of  whose  uterus  was  so  constricted 
that  the  finger  could  scarcely  be  introduced  ; I divided  the  stricture,  and 
saved  both  cow  and  calf.' 

INVEHSIOV  OF  THE  WOMB. 

In  the  convulsive  efforts  in  order  to  accomplish  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus,  tlie  womb  itself  sometimes  closely  follows  the  calf,  and  liangs  from  the 
bearing,  as  low  as  or  lower  tliaii  the  hocks,  in  the  form  of  a large  red  or 
violet  coloured  bag.  This  is  called  ‘the  downfall  of  the  calf-bag.’  It 
should  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible,  for  there  is  usually  great  pressure 
on  the  neck  of  the  womb,  which  impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
the  protruded  part  quickly  grows  livid  and  hlack,  and  is  covered  with 
ulcerated  spots,  and  becomes  gangrenous  and  mortified;  and  this  is  rapidly 
increased  by  the  injury  which  the  womb  sustains  in  the  continual  getting 
up  and  lying  down  of  the  cow  in  these  cases. 

The  womb  must  first  be  cleansed  from  all  the  dirt  which  it  may  have 
gathered.  If  much  swelling  has  taken  place,  and  the  bag  looks  thickened 
and  gorged  with  blood,  it  should  be  lightly  yet  freely  scarified,  and  the  bleed- 
ing encouraged  by  warm  fomentations.  While  this  is  done,  it  should  be  care- 
fully a-scertained  whether  there  is  any  distension  of  the  rumen,  and  if  there 
is,  either  the  common  puncture  for  hoove  should  be  made  in  the  flank,  or  a 
dose  of  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  administered.  A distended  rumen 
would  form  an  almost  in.superahle  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  uterus. 
Two  persons  should  now  support  the  calf-bag  by  means  of  a strong  yet 
soft  cloth,  while,  if  the  placenta  yet  remains  attached  to  it,  a third  person 
gently  separates  it  at  every  point.  It  would  l>e  useless  to  attempt  to  return 
the  womb  until  the.  cleansing  is  taken  away,  fur  the  labour  pains  would 
return  as  violently  as  before.  The  operator  will  carefully  remove  the 
little  collections,  or  hundles  of  blood-vessels,  which  belong  to  the  fcetal 
portion  of  the  placenta,  and  which  are  implanted  into  the  cotyledons  nr 
fleshy  excrescences,  that,  for  some  reason,  never  yet  fully  explained,  grow 
upon  the  sutface  of  the  impregnated  womb,  and  gradually  disappear  again 
after  the  birth  of  the  calf.  If  much  bleeding  attends  this  process,  the  parts 
are  to  be  washed  with  a weak  mixture  of  spirit  and  water.  The  bleeding 
being  a little  stayed,  and  every  thing  that  may  have  gathered  round  the 
calf  bag  being  removed,  the  assistants  should  raise  the  cloth,  and  bring  the 
womb  on  a level  with  the  bearing;  while  the  surgeon,  standing  behind,  and 
having  his  hand  and  arm  well  oiled,  and  a little  oil  having  been  likewise 
smeared  over  the  womb  generally,  places  his  right  hand,  with  the  fingers 
bent  or  clenched,  against  the  fundus  or  bottom — the  very  inferior  and  far- 
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ther  part  of  that  cornu  or  division  of  the  uterus  which  contained  the  fcetus, 
and  forces  it  through  the  passage,  and  as  far  as  he  can  into  the  belly ; and 
there  he  retains  it,  while,  with  the  other  hand,  he  endeavours  likewise  to 
force  up  the  smaller  horn,  and  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  He  will  6nd 
considerable  difficulty  in  elfecting  this,  fur  the  strainings  against  him  will 
often  be  immense,  and  sometimes  when  he  tliiiiks  he  has  attained  his  object 
the  whole  will  again  be  suddenly  and  violently  expelled.  A bleeding  from 
the  jugular,  and  the  administration  of  a couple  of  drachms  of  opium,  will 
materially  lessen  these  spasmodic  eSbrts.  The  surgeon  roust,  in  spite  of 
fatigue,  patiently  persist  in  his  labour  until  his  object  Is  accomplished  ; and 
he  will  be  materially  assisted  in  this  by  having  the  cow  either  standing,  or  so 
placed  on  straw  that  her  hinder  parts  shall  be  considerably  elevated. 

The  practitioner  should  be  careful  that  the  parts  are  returned  as  nearly 
as  possible  into  their  natural  situation,  and  this  he  will  easily  ascertain  by 
examination  with  the  hand.  Much  of  the  after  quietness  of  the  animal, 
and  the  retention  of  the  womb  thus  returned,  will  depend  upon  this. 

Although  the  return  of  the  parts  to  their  natural  situation  may  be  toler- 
ably clearly  ascertained,  yet  it  will  be  prudent  to  provide  against  a fresh 
access  of  pain  and  anotlier  expulsion  of  the  uterus.  For  this  purpose  it 
has  been  usual  to  pass  three  or  four  stitches  of  small  tape  through  the  lips 
of  the  bearing ; but  this  is  a painful  thing  and  sometimes  difficult  to  accom- 
plish ; and  the  cases  are  not  unfrequent  when  these  stitches  are  toru  out, 
and  considerable  laceration  and  inflammation  ensue. 

A collar  should  be  passed  round  the  neck  of  the  cow,  composed  of  the 
kind  of  web  that  encircles  the  neck  of  the  horse  when  lie  is  confined  for 
certain  operations : a girth  of  the  same  material  is  then  put  round  the 
body  behind  tlie  shoulders,  and  this  is  connected  with  the  collar,  under 
the  brisket  and  over  the  shoulder,  and  on  each  side.  A second  girth  is 
passed  behind  the  first,  and  a little  anterior  to  the  udder,  and  connected 
with  the  first  in  the  same  way.  To  this,  on  one  side,  and  level  with  the 
bearing,  a piece  of  stout  wrapping  cloth  or  other  strong  material,  twelve 
or  sixteen  incites  wide,  is  sewed  or  fastened,  and  brought  over  the  bear- 
ing, and  attached  to  the  girth  on  the  other  aide  in  the  same  manner.  A 
knot  on  each  side  will  constitute  the  simplest  fastening,  and  this  pressing 
firmly  on  the  bearing  will  etlectually  prevent  the  womb  from  again  pro- 
truding. If  it  should  be  necessary,  another  piece  may  be  carried  from  below 
the  bearing  over  the  udder  to  the  second  girth,  and  a corresponding  one, 
slit  ill  order  to  pass  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  may  reach  from  above  the 
bearing  to  the  upper  part  of  the  second  bandage. 

The  cow  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  ; warm  mashes  and  warm 
gruel  should  be  allowed  ; bleeding  should  again  be  resorted  to,  and  small 
doses  of  opium  administered  if  she  should  lie  restless,  or  the  pains  should 
return ; but  it  will  nut  be  prudent  during  the  first  day  to  give  either  those  fever 
medicines,  as  nitre  and  digi'alis,  which  may  have  a diuretic  effect  and  excite 
the  urinary  organs,  or  to  bring  on  the  straining  effect  of  purging,  by  admi- 
nistering even  a dose  of  saline  medicine.  Should  twenty-four  hours  pass 
and  the  pains  not  return,  the  stitches  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  bearing, 
or  the  bandage  removed. 

nUPTLRE  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

Another  more  serious  evil  sometimes  accompanies  inversion  of  the 
womb,  namely,  a laceration  or  rupture  of  that  organ,  effected  either  by  the 
unusually  strung  contraction  of  tile  womb,  or  by  the  violence  with  which 
the  feet  of  the  calf  are  drawn  forward  in  the  unskilful  treatment  of  liiUe 
presentation,  or  by  the  general  concussion  which  accompanies  the  expul- 
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sioti  of  the  womb.  The  laceration  is  sometimes  a foot  io  length,  and  is 
generally  found  on  one  side,  and  not  fur  from  the  bottom  of  the  uterus. 

The  animal  needs  not  to  be  abandoned  even  in  such  a case,  although 
there  will  be  considerably  more  difficulty  in  returning  the  womb,  because 
the  same  pressure  cannot  be  made  with  the  doubled  hand  on  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  that  difficulty  may  be  increased  by  the  furious  state  of  the  beast 
suffering  such  intensity  of  pain,  and  the  whole  frame  disordered  by  such 
an  accident.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  vain  efforts  to  bring  the  lacerated 
parts  together  and  secure  them  by  stitches;  but,  the  womb  having  been 
well  cleaned,  the  placenta  removed,  and  the  bleeding  somewhat  stayed, 
it  must  be  returned  as  well  and  as  speedily  as  can  be  managed,  and  the 
bandage  applied,  or  the  lips  of  the  bearing  secured  by  stitches:  the  cow 
should  then  be  bled,  and  opiates  administered.  Nature  will  often  do  wonders 
here — the  mischief  will  be  repaired — the  uterus  will  become  whole  again, 
and  tiiat  without  a tenth  part  of  the  fever  that  might  be  expected  ; and 
there  are  instances  upon  record  in  which  the  cow  has  suckled  her  calf,  and 
produced  another  a twelvemonth  afterwards*. 

Rupture  of  the  uterus  may  occur  without  protrusion  of  the  part,  from  the 
too  powerful  action  of  that  organ.  The  symptoms  are  obscure — they  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  observed.  They  would  probably  be  gradual  ceas- 
ing of  the  labour  pains — coldness  of  the  horns  and  ears  and  mouth — 
paleness  of  the  mouth — a small  and  accelerated  pulse — swelling  of  the 
belly,  and  the  discharge  of  bloody,  glairy,  fetid  matter  from  the  shape. 
Nothing  can  be  done  in  such  a case. 

PROTRUSION  op  THE  BLADDER. 

In  long  protracted  labour,  accompanied  by  pains  unusually  violent, 
the  bladder  has  protruded.  A practitioner  mistook  it  fur  the  water-bag, 
and  punctured  it.  If  the  calf  is  not  already  born,  it  must  be  extracted  as 
quickly  as  the  case  will  admit,  and  that  without  scrupulous  regard  to  the 
safely  of  the  cow ; for  the  protruded  bladder  can  never  be  returned  to  its 
natural  situation — in  consequence  of  pain  and  inconvenience  the  animal 
cun  never  afterwards  carry  high  condition,  but  will  be  a miserable  and 
disgusting  object  as  long  as  she  lives. 

RETENTION  OF  THE  FtETUS. 

It  may  happen  that  the  pains,  of  parturition  gradually  abate,  and  at 
length  cease.  If  the  cow  has  been  much  exhausted  or  injured  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  labour,  or  the  effiirls  made  to  relieve  her,  and  tlie  fcctus 
has  been  wounded  nr  broken,  and  considerable  inflammation  and  fever 
have  been  set  up,  she  will  probably  die  ; hut  if  she  is  no  more  exhausted 
than  may  he  naturally  expected,  and  the  fever  is  slight,  and  she  cats  a little, 
she  shoidd  not  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  King,  sen.,  of  Stunmore,  relates  an  instructive  case  of  this  kind: 
— ‘ A few  years  ago  I was  called  to  see  a heifer  which  appeared  to  be 
rather  lo.sing  condition,  and  which  had  been  observed  occasionally  to  void 
some  olTensive  mailer  from  the  vagina.  Before  I could  get  to  her,  some 
portion  of  a calf’s  fore  extremity  came  away.  The  owner  was  very  appre- 
hensive of  her  doing  well,  and  earnestly  pressed  the  extraction  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  foetus. 

‘ On  examination  I found  the  os  uteri  so  small  and  contracted,  that  I 
could  not  pass  my  hand  : and  as  the  beast  ale  and  drank,  and  was  so  little, 
either  locally  or  constitutloiially,  disturbed,  I persuaded  him  to  leave  her  to 
nature,  watching  her  in  case  of  assistance  being  required.  He  consented, 

* Veterinariaa,  Octsber,  1328.  Kec.  d»  Med,  Yet.  1828,  p,  388,  and  1833,  p.  294, 
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and»  by  dej^rees,  and  in  detached  portions,  the  g^reater  part,  or  perhaps  the 
whole  of  the  calf  (she  was  not  conBued)  came  away,  and  she  did  well,  and 
became  fat,  and  was  sent  to  SmithBeld  market 

The  same  gentleman  relates  another  case  which  occurred  in  Stanmore 
some  years  previously.  * A cow,  healthy,  fine,  and  fat,  was  slaughtered. 
The  uterus  was  found  (o  contain  the  skeleton  of  a calf  almost  entire,  all 
the  soft  parts  having  separated,  and  wholly  escaped.  Nothing  of  her 
history  was  known  t/ 


ATTENTION  AFTER  CAI.VINO. 

Parturition  having  been  accomplished,  the  cow  should  lie  left  quietly 
with  the  calf;  the  licking  and  cleaning  of  which,  and  the  eating  of  the 
placenta,  if  it  is  soon  discharged,  will  employ  and  amuse  her.  It  is  a cruel 
thing  to  separate  the  mother  from  the  young  so  soon  ; the  cow  will  pine, 
and  will  be  deprived  of  that  medicine  which  nature  designed  for  her  in  the 
moisture  which  hangs  about  the  calf,  and  even  in  (he  placenta  itself;  and 
the  calf  will  lose  that  gentle  friction  and  motion  which  licips  to  give  it  the 
immediate  use  of  all  its  limbs,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Berry,  * in* 
creases  the  languid  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  produces  a genial  warmth 
in  the  half  exhausted  and  chilled  little  animal.’  A warm  mash  should 
be  put  before  her,  and  warm  gruel,  or  water  from  which  some  of  the  cold- 
ness has  been  taken  olf^.  Two  or  three  hours  afterwards  it  will  he  pru- 
dent to  give  an  aperient  drink  consisting  of  a pound  of  E]>som  salts  and 
two  drachms  of  ginger.  This  may  tend  to  prevent  milk  fever  and  garget 
in  the  udder.  Attention  should  likewise  be  paid  to  the  slate  of  the  udder. 
If  the  (eats  are  sore,  and  the  bag  generally  liard  and  tender,  she  should  be 

• Veterinarian,  January,  1834. 

t There  is  an  instance  on  reconl  of  the  head  of  a calf  (all  the  other  parts  having  passed 
away  unobserved)  being  retained  in  the  womb  eighteen  monthii.  Pains  resembling  thoae 
of  parturiiiun  then  came  on.  The  veterinary  Kurgeun,  on  examination,  detected  a hard  round 
body  whicli  he  mistook  for  a celculus,  and  which  was  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  wombthat 
he  wascomjrelled  tohave  recourse  lo  a bistoury  in  order  todetach  it.  In  a fortnight  she  seemed 
to  be  well. — Inttruct.  fV/rV.  tom.  iv.  p.  265.  A more  singular  case  is  related  by  M.  Coquet,  in 
the  Same  work,  vul.ii.  p.317.  ATarraeriu  the  neighbourhood  of  Neufch&rel  purchased  a cow 
that  did  not  ap{H‘arto  be  well ; — her  excrement  was  liquul,  and  she  had  excessive  thirst:  she 
gradually  got  worse,  the  appetite  was  lost,  and  the  diiirrhcea  became  more  violent  and  ofit-n* 
sive.  On  carefully  examining  the  excrement,  the  farmer  recognised  pieces  of  bone.  He 
tent  for  a veterinary  surgeon,  who  picked  out  p«>rlions  of  ribs,  boues  of  the  leg,  and  an 
entire  under  jaw<bune.  She  died  three  weeks  aflerwards.  The  colon,  at  its  last  curva* 
ture,  was  very  much  enlarged ; its  walls  w’ere  thickened,  black,  and  gangrenous ; and 
it  was  perforated  on  the  inferior  and  right  side ; it  contained  a considerable  mass  of  bones, 
particulaily  a pelvis,  which,  unable  to  lullow  the  curvature  of  the  intestine,  had  been  im> 
bedded  there,  and  liail  also  nearly  penetrated  through  the  inteNtine.  The  womb  at  that 
place  was  hard  and  thickene<l,  and  engorgedwith  bluo«l ; the  peritoneum  was  also  inflamed, 
and  there  was  considerable  bloody  and  purulent  effusion  in  the  belly.  It  wot  evident 
that,  on  the  death  of  the  foetus,  whether  by  accident  or  in  the  process  of  parturition,  infl.im* 
mation  of  the  womb  and  the  intestine  had  followed;  adhesion  hail  taken  place  between 
them  ; suppurution,  perforation,  and  the  passage  of  the  fcstui  from  the  one  to  the  other — 
that  portion  of  the  intestine  being  placed  under  that  curuu  of  the  womb.  The  uterus, 
having  got  rid  of  that  which  it  contained,  closed  and  healed  ; but  the  liones  of  the  fmtus 
gradually  separating,  and  passing  alung  the  mucous  coat  of  tins  intestine  produced  a 
constant  state  of  irritation,  nod  nt  length  the  pelvis  becoming  imbedded  there,  a degree 
of  inflammation  was  set  up  which  s|H*edily  destroyed  the  animal. 

X Can  anything  he  mure  unnatural,  absurd,  or  dangerous,  than  the  following  direc- 
tious?  * After  a cow  Iras  calved,  it  is  advisable  to  let  her  have  an  opportunity  of  drink- 
ing at  much  co/<f  water  as  she  will,  but  by  no  means  trarm  water;  the  latter  opening 
the  pores  and  letting  in  cold  air:  warm  water  is  diluting,  cold  is  bracing  It  may  be 
observed,  that  when  cows  calve  in  pasture-*,  if  there  be  water  in  the  place,  they  arealmost 
aure  to  calve  near  it.  Nature  has  taught  them  what  they  want,  liy  drinking  much  cold 
woter  their  urine  is  incrvaseil,  and  the  continual  straining  to  void  it  causes  them  to  force 
tb«w  cleansing.*— Parkinson’s  Treatise  on  Live  Stock,  vol.  i.  p.  1)20. 
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gfently  but  carefully  milked  three  or  four  times  every  day.  The  natural, 
and  the  effectual  preventive  of  this,  however,  is  to  let  the  calf  suck  her  at 
least  three  times  in  the  day  if  it  is  tied  up  in  the  cow-house,  or  to  run  with 
her  in  the  pasture,  and  take  the  teat  when  it  pleases.  The  tendency  to 
inflammation  of  the  udder  is  much  diminished  by  the  calf  frequently 
suckin{r ; or  should  the  cow  be  feverish,  nothing  soothes  or  quiets  her  so 
much  as  the  presence  of  the  little  one. 

THE  CLEANSINO. 

The  placenta,  or  after-birth,  or  cUaruing,  should  be  discharged  soon 
after  the  calving.  It  soon  begins  to  act  upon  the  uterus  as  a foreign  body, 
producing  irritation  and  fever ; it  likewise  rapidly  becomes  putrid  and  noi- 
some, and  if  it  is  then  retained  long,  it  is  either  an  indication  of  a weakly 
state  of  the  cow,  or  it  may  produce  a certain  degree  of  low  fever  that 
will  interfere  with  her  condition.  Every  cowleech,  therefore,  has  his 
cleansing  drink  ready  to  administer;  but  it  is  too  oflen  composed  of 
stimulating  and  injurious  drugs,  and  which  lay  the  foundation  for  after 
disease.  The  aperient  drink  recommended  to  be  given  after  calving,  with 
the  addition  of  half  a pint  of  good  ale  to  it,  will  be  the  best  assistant  in 
this  case  and  the  only  thing  that  should  be  allowed. 

Should  the  cleansing  continue  to  be  retained,  some  have  recommended 
that  a weight  of  six  or  eight  ounces  should  be  tied  to  the  cord,  the  gentle 
and  continual  action  of  which  will  usually  separate  the  placenta  from  its 
adhesions,  without  any  risk  of  hemorrhage* : but  if  the  after-birth 
should  still  remain  in  the  womb,  and  decomposition  should  evidently 
commence,  the  hand  must  be  introduced  into  the  passage,  and  the  sepa- 
ration accomplished  as  gently  as  possible. 

There  is,  however,  a great  deal  more  fear  about  this  retention  of  the 
after  birth  than  there  needs  to  be ; and  it  is  only  the  actual  appearance  of 
inconvenience  or  disease  resulting  from  it  that  would  justify  a mechanical 
attempt  to  extract  it.  It  is  occasionally  retained  seven  or  eight  days  with- 
out any  dangerous  consequence. 

BLEEDINO  (rLOODINO)  FROM  THE  WOMB. 

This,  although  rarely,  may  follow  natural  parturition.  It  is  oflener  seen 
when  the  uterus  has  been  wounded  in  the  forcible  extraction  of  the  calf, 
and  it  still  more  frequently  follows  the  long  retention  and  mechanical  sepa- 
ration of  the  after-birth.  The  application  of  cold  to  the  loins  will  be  most 
serviceable  in  this  case.  A pound  of  nitre  should  be  dissolved  in  a gallon 
of  water,  and  the  loins  and  bearing  of  the  cow  kept  constantly  wet  by  means 
of  cloths  dipped  in  the  solution.  If  the  season  of  the  year  will  permit, 
the  water  yielded  by  the  melting  of  pounded  ice  mixed  with  salt  may  l>c 
used,  being  colder,  and  therefore  more  effectual.  The  cow  may  now 
drink  cold  water,  and  in  any  quantity  that  she  may  be  inclined  to  take, 
and  large  doses  of  opium  (two  drachms  every  second  hour)  should  be 
administered.  The  hinder  parts  of  the  cow  should  be  elevated,  iu  order 
that  the  blood  may  be  retained  in  the  womb,  and  coagulate  there.  She 
should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  the  calf  not  permitted  to  suck. 
There  are  few  hemorrhages  from  the  womb,  except  those  produced  by 
absolute  rupture  of  it,  which  will  nut  yield  to  this  treatment. 

* There  is  no  objection  to  this  method  of  proceeding  when  the  after-birth  is  actually 
retained  in  the  uterus  longer  than  it  should  be,  but  tho  common  notion  of  its  preventing 
the  return  of  the  cord  into  the  womb  is  absurd. 
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MILK  (PUEttPERAl)  FEVER. — DHOPPINO  AFTER  CALVIKO. 

Although  parturition  is  n natural  proces.s,  it  is  accompanied  by  a great 
deal  of  febrile  excitement.  The  sudden  transferring  of  powerful  and  accu- 
mulated action  from  one  organ  to  another — from  the  womb  to  the  udder 
— must  cause  a great  deal  of  constitutional  disturbance,  as  well  as  liability 
to  local  inflammation. 

The  bitch,  a few  days  after  pupping,  pants,  heaves,  refuses  her  food, 
becomes  delirious,  convulsed,  and,  unless  .speedily  relieved,  dies. 

The  ewe,  soon  after  lambing,  heaves  at  the  flanks,  separates  herself  from 
the  flock,  reels,  falls,  and  dies. 

So  the  cow,  after  parturition,  is  subject  to  inflammation  of  some  of  the 
parts  the  functions  of  which  are  thus  changed : it  is  mere  local  inflam- 
mation at  first,  but  the  system  speedily  sympathises,  and  puerperal  fever 
appears.  It  is  called  dropping  after  caUiiig  because  it  follows  that  pro- 
cess, and  one  of  the  prominent  symptoms  of  the  complaint  is  the  loss  of 
power  over  the  motion  of  the  hind  limbs,  and  consequent  inability  to 
stand.  In  a great  number  of  cases,  loss  of  feeling  accompanies  that  of 
voluntary  motion;  and  no  scn.se  of  pain  is  evinced,  although  the  cow  is 
deeply  pricked  in  her  hind  limbs. 

There  are  few  diseases  which  the  farmer  dreads  more,  and  that  for  two 
reasons  ; the  first  is,  that  the  animal  now  labours  under  a high  degree  of 
excitement,  and  every  local  inflammation,  and  particularly  near  the  parts 
in  which  the  sudden  change  of  circulation  and  of  function  has  taken 
place,  assumes  a peculiar  character,  and  an  intensity,  obstinacy,  and  fatality, 
unknown  at  other  times ; the  second  reason  is,  that  from  his  inattention 
to  the  animal,  or  his  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  diseases  of 
cattle,  he  does  not  recognise  this  malady  until  its  first  and  manageable 
state,  that  of  fever,  has  pa.ssed,  and  the  strength  of  the  constitution  has 
been  undermined,  and  helpless  debility  has  followed.  The  first  symp- 
tom which  he  observes,  or  which  the  practitioner  has  generally  the 
opportunity  to  observe,  is  the  prostration  of  strength  which  violent  fever 
always  leaves  behind  it.  The  early  deviations  from  health  are  unob- 
served by  the  agriculturist,  and  probably  would  not  always  attract  the 
attention  of  the  surgeon. 

This  disea.se  is  primarily  inflammation  of  the  womb,  or  of  the  peritoneum, 
but  it  afterwards  assumes  an  intensity  of  character  truly  specific.  The 
affection  is  originally  that  of  some  particular  viscus,  but  it  soon  is  lost 
in  a peculiar  general  inflammatory  state,  as  rapid  in  its  progress  as  it 
is  violent  in  its  nature,  and  speedily  followed  by  a prostration  of  vital 
power  that  often  bids  defiance  to  every  stimulus. 

Cows  in  high  condition  arc  most  subject  to  an  attack  of  puerperal  fever. 
Their  excess  of  condition  or  state  of  plethora  disposes  them  to  affections  of 
an  inflammatory  character  at  all  times,  and  more  particularly  when  the 
constitution  labours  under  the  excitement  accompanying  parturition.  The 
poorest  and  most  miserable  cattle  have,  however,  sometimes  dropped  after 
calving;  and  they  have  particularly  done  so  when,  on  account  of  the 
approach  of  this  period,  they  have  been  moved  from  scanty  to  luxuriant 
pasture,  or  from  low  keep  to  high  stall  feeding*. 

* Mr.  Hales  very  properly  remarks,  that  **  dropping  after  calving  happens  to  cows 
that  are  very  fresh  and  fut,  end  particularly  to  those  that  calve  far  on  in  tlw)  season  in  hot 
weather;  but  cows  that  are  too  Lit  often  drop  after  calving  in  the  winter;  and  it  is 
observed  that  the  cases  th.vt  occur  in  the  winter  will  frequently  recover,  while  the  aniinaU 
that  tire  thus  attacked  in  hot  weather  too  generally  die.” — I'eirrmarian,  .August,  1831. 

Mr.  Stony  of  Pickering  very  justly  observes  in  a letter  with  w'hich  he  favoured  the 
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A cow  is  comparatively  selilom  attacked  with  milk  fever  at  her  first 
calvin'T,  because  in  the  pre'ciit  system  ofbreediiig  she  has  seldom  attained 
her  lull  growth,  and  tliereliire  the  additional  nutriment  goes  to  inerease  of 
size  instead  of  becoming  the  foundation  of  disease.  Cases,  however,  do 
occur,  in  which  cows  of  three  years  old  have  been  speedily  carried  off  by 
this  complaint,  but  then  they  had  been  most  injudiciously  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  forcing  system. 

Much  depends  on  the  quantity  of  milk  which  the  cow  is  accustomed  to 
yield  ; and  great  milkers,  although  they  are  not  often  in  high  condition, 
are  very  subject  to  this  allcction.  All  cows  have  a slight  degree  of  fever 
at  this  lime ; a very  little  addition  to  that  will  materially  interfere  with  the 
secretion  of  milk,  and,  perhaps,  arrest  it  altogether;  and  the  throwing 
back  upon  the  system  the  quantity  of  milk  which  some  of  them  are  disposed 
to  give,  must  strangely  add  fuel  to  fire,  and  kindle  a flame  by  which  the 
powers  of  nature  are  speedily  consumed.  Whether  the  present  improved 
method  of  selection,  whereby  the  properties  of  grazing  and  giving  milk  are 
united  in  the  same  animal,  will  increase  the  tendency  to  inflammation,  and 
particularly  to  this  dangerous  species  of  lever,  is  a question  deserving  of 
consideration.  It  used  to  be  olijected  to  the  .Short  Horns,  that  they  were 
more  liable  to  puerperal  fever  than  the  Long  Horns  were;  and  that  it  was 
oflener  liital  to  them.  Much  of  this  arose  from  the  unfounded  prejudice 
which  existed  against  the  Short  Horns,  when  they  were  first  introduced ; 
yet  the  principle  which  has  just  been  hinted  at  should  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  breeder  of  short-horned  ealllc,  that  in  a disease  the  early  and 
almost  uniform  symptom  and  the  must  dangerous  part  of  which  is  tlic 
suppression  of  the  secretion  of  milk,  that  danger  must  increase  in  proi>or- 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  the  secretion  thus  suddenly  arrested. 

Puerperal  fever  sometimes  appears  as  early  as  two  hours  after  parturi- 
tion ; if  four  or  five  days  have  passed,  the  animal  may  generally  be 
considered  as  safe:  yet  Mr.  Leaver  relates  a ca.se  in  which  a fortnight 
elapsed  between  the  calving  and  the  dropping  of  the  cow  *. 

The  early  symptoms  of  dropping  alter  calving  are  evidently  those  of  a 
febrile  character.  The  animal  is  restless,  shifting  her  feet,  pawing,  and 
she  heaves  laboriously  at  the  flanks.  The  muzzle  i.s  dry  and  hut,  the 
mouth  open  and  the  tongue  protruded.  The  countenance  is  wild  and  the 
eyes  staring.  She  wanders  about  mournfully  lowing ; she  becomes  irri- 
table ; she  butts  at  a stranger,  and  sometimes  even  at  the  herdsman. 
Delirium  follows ; she  grates  her  teeth,  foams  at  the  mouth,  throws  her 
head  violently  about,  and,  not  unfrequently,  breaks  her  horns.  The  udder 
becomes  enlarged,  and  hot,  and  lender,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
disease.  This  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a suspicious  circumstance  in  a 
cow  at  that  time  ; and  if  this  swelling  and  inflammation  are  accompanied,  as 
they  almost  imiforndy  arc,  by  a partial  or  total  suspension  of  the  milk,  that 
which  is  about  to  happen  is  plain  enough. 

The  disease  is  an  inflammatory  one,  and  must  be  treated  as  such,  and 
being  thus  treated,  it  is  generally  subdued  without  difficulty.  The  animal 
should  be  bled,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  withdrawn  should  be  regulated 
by  that  standard  so  often  referred  to — that  rule  without  an  exception — the 
impression  made  upon  the  circulation.  From  six  to  ten  quarts  will  pro- 
bably be  taken  away,  depending  upon  the  age  and  size  of  the  animal, 

editor,  that  it  often  arises  from  the  “very  comfortable  drink'*  which  so  many  cow- 
leecl.es  absurdly  administer,  lielbre  or  after  calving.  In  time  cases  which  had  occurred 
a little  while  before  ho  wrote,  he  traced  it  to  the  freely  giving  of  beau-meal  to  the  cows 
on  the  day  of  p.irtnrition. 

* Veter.na: tan,  .Aug  1S3I. 
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before  tlie  desired  effect  is  produced.  Tlicre  is  no  malady  which  more 
satisfactorily  illustrates  the  necessity  of  endeavouring;  to  subdue  as  quickly 
as  possible  every  inflammatory  complaint  of  cattle  by  the  free  use  of  the 
lancet ; for  all  of  them  run  their  course  with  a rapidity  which  a person 
unaccustomed  to  these  animals,  and  which  the  human  practitioner  espe- 
cially, would  scarcely  deem  to  be  possible.  To-day  the  cow  is  seen  with 
the  symptoms  just  described — she  is  bled,  and  she  is  relieved ; or  she 
is  neglected,  and  the  fever  has  sapped  the  strength  of  the  Constitution, 
and  left  a fearful  debility  l>ehind.  The  small  bleedings  to  which  some 
have  recourse  are  worse  than  inefficient,  for  they  only  increase  the  natural 
tendency  of  these  maladies  to  take  on  a low  and  fatal  form. 

A pound,  or  a pound  and  a half  of  Epsom  salt,  dependent  on  the  size 
of  the  beast,  must  next  be  administered,  with  half  the  usual  quantity  of 
aromatic  ing;redients ; and  half-pound  doses  of  the  same  must  be  repeated 
every  six  hours.  Should  not  the  medicine  soon  begpn  to  act,  the  usual 
quantity  of  aromatic  medicine  must  be  doubled,  for  in  addition  to  the  con- 
stipation usually  attending  fever,  there  is  that  which  arises  from  the  occa- 
sional state  of  the  rumen,  and  the  passage  leading  to  it,  and  that  in- 
sensible stomach  must  l>e  roused  to  action  and  excited  to  discharge  its 
contents,  in  despite  of  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  spice  on  the  con- 
stitution generally.  Tht  bowels  musl  be  opened,  or  the  disease  will  run 
its  course  ; and,  purging  once  established  in  an  early  stage,  the  fever  will, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  rapidly  subside,  leaving  the  strength  of  the 
constitution  untouched  *. 

After  the  physic  has  begun  to  operate,  the  usual  sedative  medicines 
should,  if  necessary,  be  given. 

In  a great  numl)er  of  cases,  however,  this  all-important  period  will  have 
passed  away,  and  the  practitioner  will  be  called  in  to  witness  the  fatal 
winding-up  of  the  affair,  and  perhaps  to  be  censured  for  his  want  of  skill, 
when  he  is  unable  to  accomplish  impossibilities. 

The  digestive  function  first  of  all  fails  when  the  secondary  and  low  state 
of  fever  comes  on.  The  rumen  ceases  to  discharge  its  food,  and  that 
being  retained,  begins  to  ferment,  and  the  paunch  and  the  intestines  are 
inflated  with  foetid  gas,  and  the  belly  of  the  animal  swells  rapidly. 

Next,  the  nervous  system  is  attacked — the  cow  begins  to  stagger.  The 
weakness  is  principally  referrible  to  the  hinder  quarters,  and  rapidly  in- 

* Tlie  following  testimony  of  Mr.  Bainbriilge  of  Saffron-Walflen  to  the  general 
efficacy  of  this  mode  of  treatment  is  too  important  to  be  omitted,  although  ^wrhaps  the 
extent  to  which  he  carried  the  bleerling  might  not  always  he  Joslifiable.  '*  The  months 
of  February  and  March,  1833,  affonleu  me  several  cases  of  dropping  after  calving.  I 
immediately  bleed  to  the  amount  of  two  gallons,  or,  in  some  cases,  more,  and  give  a 
dr-nught  composed  of  Epsom  salts  lb.  i,  spirits  of  nitre  and  Imseerl  oil  Ih,  t,  in 

plenty  of  thin  gruel.  I also  order  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  salts  to  lie  given  in  gruel 
ever}' six  hours  afterwards;  some  ginger  being  always  boiled  with  the  gruel,  if  my 
patient  is  not  relieved  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  her  state  permits  it,  I bleed  again,  and 
repeat  the  salts,  oil.  See.  Out  of  six  c,ises  in  the  last  two  months  five  perfectly  re- 
covered,”— rftennnrian,  February,  1834,  p,  74, 

Mr.  Friend  considers  this  disease  as  closely  connected  with  a disordered  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  is  a strenuous  advoc,nte  for  purgatives,  lie  says,  “ Flpsom  salts 
in  large  quantities,  Croton  seed  and  sulphur  are  most  to  be  dejiended  upon.  The  salts 
act  immediately  on  the  abdomen  and  intestines,  and  are  excellent  pioneers  for  the  Croton, 
whose  action  is  more  upon  the  other  stomachs,  and  consequently  very  valuable.  1 dare 
not  depend  iqson  either  alone  ; on  the  salts,  because  they  are  apt  to  pass  the  three  first 
stomachs  too  quickly  ; or  on  the  Croton,  because  it  is  so  much  slower  in  its  operation,  and 
cannot  be  so  immediately  extended  in  its  effects.  In  conjunction  they  will  perform 
wonders.  Common  salt  is  an  excellent  medicine,  but  rather  objectionable  where  milk  is 
an  otiject,  it  having  a tendency  to  diminish  the  secretion  of  that  fluid,” — /'rterinarian, 
June,  1633. 
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creases.  She  reels  about  for  awhile,  and  tlien  falls ; she  g;ets  up,  falls 
once  more,  and  at  length  is  unable  to  rise ; her  head  is  bent  back  towards 
her  side,  and  all  her  limbs  are  palsied  ; and  now,  when  in  loo  many  cases 
no  good  can  be  done,  the  proprietor,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  be 
alarmed. 

This  portion  of  the  “Farmer’s  Series” will  not  have  been  written  in  vain  if 
it  induces  an  earlier  attention  to  the  diseases  of  domesticated  animals. 

The  duration  of  this  seeond  stage  of  puerperal  fever  is  uncertain  ; but 
although  it  is  usually  more  protracted  than  the  first,  the  period  in  which 
hope  may  be  reasonably  encouraged  is  short  indeed.  If  the  cow  is 
seriously  ill,  and  oil’  her  feed,  and  does  not  get  up  again  in  two  or  three 
days,  the  chances  are  very  much  against  her;  the  author,  however,  knew 
one  that  was  saved  after  she  had  siitfered  considerable  fever,  and  had  been 
down  nine  days ; and  where  debility  is  the  principal  symptom,  and  the 
cow  seems  to  lie  tolerably  comfortable,  and  without  pain,  and  picks  a 
little,  she  may  occasionally  get  up  after  she  has  been  down  even  longer 
than  that. 

The  treatment  of  this  stage  of  the  disease,  although  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  dispute  about  it,  depends  on  one  simple  principle,  the 
existence  and  the  degree  of  lever.  Notwithstanding  there  is  debility, 
there  may  be  fever ; although  the  strength  of  the  constitution  may  have 
been  to  a great  degree  wasted,  there  may  be  still  a smothered  fire  that 
will  presently  break  out  afresh.  In  another  point  of  view,  much  of  this 
apparent  weakness  may  be  deceptive ; it  may  be  the  result  of  oppression 
and  venous  congestion,  and  not  of  exhaustion. 

The  pulse  will  be  the  guide,  and  should  be  carefully  consulted.  Is  it 
weak,  wavering,  irregular,  dying  away,  pausing  a beat  or  two,  and  then 
weakly  creeping  on  again  ? We  must  not  bleed  here.  These  are  indi- 
cations of  debility  that  cannot  be  mistaken — nature  wants  to  be  supported, 
stimulated,  not  still  further  weakened,  'fhe  abstraction  of  blood  would 
settle  the  business  at  once. 

Is  the  pulse  small,  but  regular,  hard,  wiry,  and  quickened — or  is  it  full 
and  quickened  ? Blood  should  certainly  be  taken  away.  These  are  as 
plain  indications  of  secret  and  destructive  fire  as  can  possibly  be  given. 
The  practitioner  should  bleed,  but  with  the  finger  on  the  pulse,  anxiously 
watching  the  effect  produced,  and  stopping  at  the  first  falter  of  the  heart. 
Many  a beast  has  been  decidedly  saved  by  this  kind  of  bleeding  in  drop- 
ping after  calving;  and  many  have  been  lost  through  neglect  of  bleeding. 
Some  may  have  perished  when  the  bleeding  was  carried  too  far,  and  some, 
if  the  animals  were  bled  when  the  pulse  gave  indications  of  debility,  but 
none  when  the  pulse  indicated  power,  and  the  possibility  of  febrile  action. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  di.sgraceful  dispute  about  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  bleeding  in  dropping  after  calving.  One  practitioner 
affirms  that  he  never  bleeds,  and  another  that  he  always  bleeds  in  this 
disease.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  when  the  proprietor,  or 
attendant  on  the  cuttle,  hazards  a random  or  sweeping  assertion  in  this 
case,  either  for  or  against  bleeding,  he  stands  in  need  of  a great  deal  of 
information  with  regard  to  the  diseases  of  cattle  ; and  when  a professional 
man  commits  himself  in  this  way,  he  proves  that  he  is  perfectly  ignorant 
of  his  business  and  ought  to  go  to  school  again.  The  propriety  and 
impropriety  of  the  abstraction  of  blood  depends  on  the  state  of  the  pulse 
and  the  degree  of  fever — circumstances  which  vary  in  every  case,  and  in 
dilferent  stages  of  the  same  case,  and  which  accurate  observation  alone  can 
determine. 

Next,  in  order  of  time,  and  first  of  all  in  importance  in  this  stage  of  the 
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disease,  stands  physic.  The  bowels  must  be  opened,  otherwise  the  animal 
will  perish  ; but  the  fever  having  been  subdued  by  a judicious  bleeding, 
and  the  bowels  after  that  being  excited  to  action,  tbe  recovery  is  in  a 
manner  assured.  The  medicine  should  be  active,  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity ; for  there  is  no  time  for  trifling  here.  A scruple  of  the  farina  of  the 
Croton-nut,  and  a pound  of  Epsom  salt,  wilt  constitute  a medium  dose. 
For  a large  beast  the  quantity  of  the  neutral  salt  should  be  increased. 
Do.ses  of  half  a pound  should  afterwards  be  given  every  six  hours  until 
purgation  is  produced.  The  usual  quantity  of  aromatic  medicine  should 
be  added.  Here,  too,  the  constitution  of  the  stomachs  of  cattle  should 
not  be  forgotten.  If  twenty-four  hours  have  passed,  and  purging  has  not 
commenced,  even  after  the  administration  of  such  a drug  as  the  Croton- 
nut,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  greater  part  of  our  medicine  has 
not  got  beyond  the  rumen ; and  on  account  of  the  cuticular  and  com- 
paratively insensible  lining  of  tins  stomach  strong  stimulants  must  now 
be  added  to  the  purgative  medicine,  in  order  to  induce  it  to  contract 
upon  and  expel  its  contents.  Two  drachms  each  of  ginger,  gentian, 
and  caraway  powder,  with  half  a pint  of  old  ale,  may,  with  advantage, 
be  given  with  each  dose  of  the  physic. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  recommend  the  diligent  use  of  injections 
in  order  to  hasten  the  operation  of  the  medicine  bad  not  some  of  (he 
writers  on  cattle-medicine  strangely  objected  to  them*.  Warm  water, 
with  Epsom  salt  dissolved  in  it,  or  warm  soap  and  water,  will  form  the 
best  injection,  and  should  be  thrown  up  frequently,  and  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Should  the  constipation  obstinately  continue,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
inject  a considerable  quantity  of  warm  water  into  tbe  rumen,  and  thus 
soften  and  dissolve  the  hard  mass  of  undigested  food,  and  permit  (he 
medicine  to  come  more  efTeclually  into  contact  with  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach. The  warm  water  would  also  stimulate  the  stomach  to  contract, 
and  thus  get  rid  of  a portion  of  its  contents,  either  by  vomiting  or  purg- 
ing. In  the  first  case,  there  would  be  room  for  the  exhibition  of  more 
purgative  medicine ; in  the  other,  the  effect  most  of  all  desired  would 
hare  been  obtained. 

The  rumen  will  often  annoy  the  practitioner  in  another  way  in  this  com- 
plaint; either  on  account  of  a vitiated  secretion  in  that  stomach,  or  from 
the  retention  of  the  food,  which,  exposed  to  the  united  influence  of  warmth 
and  moisture,  begins  to  ferment,  there  will  be  considerable  extrication  of 
gas,  and  the  animal  will  swell  with  even  more  rapidity  and  to  a greater 
extent  than  in  simple  hoove.  The  flanks  should  immediately  be  punc- 
tured, or  the  probang  introduced,  in  order  to  permit  the  carburetted  hjdro- 
gen  to  escape.  A dose  of  the  solution  of  the  ehloride  of  lime,  as  already 
recommended  under  “ Hoove,"  should  be  given  to  prevent  the  extrication 
of  more  gas  ; and  a greater  quantity  of  aromatic  and  fever  medicine  should 
be  added  to  the  purgative,  that  the  stomach  may  be  roused  to  healthy 
action. 

Ere  this  the  practitioner  will  have  thouglit  it  necessary  to  pay  some 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  This  part  of  medical  treatment  is 


• Mr.  Knowlson  has  the  following  singular  and  ridiculous  caution  ng-sinst  the  use 
of  injections  in  dropping  after  calving: — “ Many  are  for  giving  clysters,  and  I have 
known  thvm  given  in  this  complaint  until  the  animal  has  lieeu  blown  as  full  of  wind  os 
she  could  hold,  which  was  the  direct  way  to  cuie  her,  for  tliu  clysters  and  air  must  fill 
the  tiuwels,  and  yet  some  of  these  people  call  themselves  cow. doctors.  It  is  difficult 
enough  io  prevent  her  swelling,  without  giving  her  so  many  clysters  as  to  cause  her  to 
ewell.” — P.  o o j j 
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too  often  neglected.  She  should  have  been  watched  before  she  actually 
dropped,  and  <rot  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  bouse,  and  well  and  warmly 
littered  up.  If  she  drops  in  the  field  it  will  always  be  dilhcull  to  get  her 
home  ; and  if  she  continues  out,  and  bud  weather  comes  on,  she  will 
assuredly  be  lost.  She  should  be  placed  on  one  side,  or,  if  possible,  on 
her  belly,  inclining  a little  to  one  side,  and,  as  much  as  can  be  managed 
in  her  usual  position,  and  with  her  fore  parts  a little  elevated,  and  she 
should  be  secured  in  that  position  by  trusses  of  straw.  She  should  be 
moved  or  turned  morning  and  night,  in  order  to  prevent  soreness  and 
excoriation.  Warm  gruel  and  water  should  be  frequently  offered  to  her, 
and  if  these  are  obstinately  refused,  she  should  be  moderately  drenched 
with  thick  gruel.  Bean  and  malt  mashes  may  be  given  with  a little  sweet 
hay : but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  while  moderate  nourishment  is 
necessary  to  recruit  her  strength,  and  support  her  through  such  a disease, 
yet  the  digestive  powers  have  usually  shown  that  they  have  shared  in 
the  debility  of  the  frame,  and  must  not  be  too  early,  or  too  much  taxed. 

Having  well  opened  the  bowels  and  subdued  the  fever,  the  future  pro- 
ceedings of  the  surgeon  must  l>e  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  patient.  In 
general,  little  more  will  be  necessary  than  attention  to  diet  and  comfort. 
At  all  events,  tonics  and  stimulants  should  not  be  too  hastily  thrown  in. 
It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  disease  was  essentially  of  a febrile 
nature.  Experience  will  convince  the  practitioner,  that  there  long 
remains  a lurking  tendency  to  the  renewal  of  febrile  action,  and  he  will 
beware  lest  he  kindles  the  fire  afresh  3 but  if  the  cow  should  continue  in  a 
low  and  weakly  state,  and  especially  if  her  remaining  strength  shoidd 
seem  to  be  gradually  declining,  gentian  and  ginger  may  be  administered 
twice  in  the  day,  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  first,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  the  second,  and  given  in  good  sound  ale;  but  tlic  outrageous 
quantities  of  aromatics  and  bitters,  and  ardent  spirits,  that  are  occasionally 
given,  cannot  fail  of  being  injurious. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  cow  appears  to  recover  a portion  of 
strength  in  her  fore-quarters,  and  makes  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  rise, 
but  the  hind-quarters  are  comparatively  powerless.  This  partial  palsy 
of  the  hind  extremities  is  the  natural  consequence  both  of  inflammation 
of  the  womb  and  of  the  bowels.  The  best  remedy  is  the  charge  which 
is  generally  applied  to  the  horse.  All  embrocations  arc  thrown  away  on 
the  thick  skin  of  the  cow,  and  the  constant  stimulus  of  a charge  and  the 
mechanical  support  afforded  by  it,  will  alone  effect  the  desired  purpose.  A 
week  or  ten  days  should  be  given  to  the  animal,  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion  in  these  limbs  will  return  ; but  should  the 
paralytic  affection  then  remain,  a sling  must  be  contrived  by  winch  she 
may  be  supported,  and  during  the  use  of  which  she  may  be  enabled  gra- 
dually to  throw  a portion  of  her  weight  on  these  legs,  and  reaccusiom 
them  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

A very  singular  variety  of  the  disease  has  already  been  binted  at.  The 
cow  is  down,  but  there  is  apparently  nothing  more  the  matter  with  her 
than  that  she  is  unable  to  rise ; she  eats,  and  drinks,  and  ruminates  as 
usual,  and  the  evacuations  are  scarcely  altered.  In  this  state  she  con- 
tinues from  two  days  to  a fortnight,  and  then  she  gets  up  well  *. 

There  is  a common  consent  among  the  different  organs  of  the  frame 
both  under  healthy  and  diseased  action.  It  has  been  stated  that  a partial 
or  total  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  milk  is  frequently  an  early  symp- 
tom, and,  in  some  stage  or  other,  an  almost  invariable  one  of  the  dis- 
ease. Experience  likewise  shows  that  if  the  secretion  of  milk  can  be 
* V'etcrinarian,  August,  1831, 
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recalled,  Ihe  restoration  of  the  use  of  the  limbs  is  not  far  distant.  The 
teats  should  be  frequently  drawn,  and  the  discharge  of  milk  industriously 
solicited.  This  is  a simple  method  of  cure,  but  it  is  a far  more  effectual 
one  than  many  imagine. 

That  milk-fever  is  sometimes  epidemic  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose. 
The  practitioner  may,  perhaps,  be  long  without  a case,  but  if  one  comes 
under  his  notice,  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  it  will  soon  be  followed  by 
others.  The  contagious  character  by  which  it  is  so  fatally  distinguished 
in  the  human  subject  is  not,  however,  so  decided ; but  this  is  a subject 
which  well  deserves  further  inquiry. 

That  there  is  a constitutional  tendency  to  this  complaint  cannot  be 
denied.  Beasts  in  high  condition  are  peculiarly  subject  to  it ; and  an 
animal  that  has  once  experienced  an  attack  of  it  becomes  exceedingly 
liable  to  the  disease  at  her  next,  or  at  some  future  calving.  Agricul- 
turists are  perfectly  aware  of  this;  and  if  a cow  recovers  from  puer- 
peral fever,  her  milk  is  dried,  and  she  is  fattened  and  sold  without  much 
loss  of  time. 

Something  may  be  and  is  done  by  many  graziers  in  the  way  of  preven- 
tion. If  the  cow  is  in  a high,  and  consequently  a dangerous  state  of 
condition,  and  has  been  fed  on  luxuriant  pasture,  it  will  be  very  proper,  as 
has  been  already  slated,  to  bleed  her,  and  give  her  a dose  of  physic;  and 
remove  her  to  a field  of  shorter  bite,  a little  before  her  expected  lime  of 
calving.  Many  valuable  animals  have  been  saved  by  this  precaution  *. 

SORE  TEATS. 

Cows  are  very  subject  to  inflammation  of  the  udder  soon  after  calving. 
The  new  or  increased  function  which  is  now  set  up,  and  the  sudden  dis- 
tension of  the  bag  with  milk  produce  tenderness  and  irritability  of  the 
udder,  and  particularly  of  the  teals.  This  in  some  cases  shows  itself  in 
the  form  of  excoriations  or  sores,  or  small  cracks  or  chaps,  on  the  teals, 
and  very  troublesome  they  are.  The  discharge  likewise  from  these  cracks 
mingles  with  Ihe  milk.  The  cow  suffers  much  pain  in  the  act  of  milking, 
and  is  often  unmanageable.  Many  a cow  has  been  ruined,  both  as  a 
quiet  and  a plentiful  milker,  by  bud  management  when  her  teats  have 
been  sore.  It  is  folly  to  have  recourse  to  harsh  treatment  to  compel  her 
to  submit  to  the  infliction  of  pain  in  the  act  of  milking,  she  will  only  be- 
come more  violent,  and  probably  become  a kicker  for  life  ; if  by  soothing 
and  kind  treatment  she  cannot  be  induced  to  stand,  nothing  else  will  effect 
it  She  will  also  form  a habit  of  retaining  her  milk,  and  which  very 
speedily  and  very  materially  reduce  its  quantity.  The  teats  should  be 
fomented  with  warm  water,  in  order  to  clean  them  and  get  rid  of  a por- 
tion of  the  hardened  scabbiiiess  about  them,  the  continuance  of  which  is 
the  cause  of  Ihe  greatest  pain  in  the  act  of  milking  ; and  after  the  milk- 
ing, the  teats  should  be  dressed  with  the  following  ointment ; — Take  an 
ounce  of  yellow  wax,  and  three  oflard,  melt  them  together,  and  when  they 
begin  to  gel  cool,  well  rub  in  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  and  a 
drachm  of  alum  finely  powdered. 

* There  are  many  absurd  notions  about  this  disease,  prevailing  in  different  districts, 
but  none  so  ridiculous  as  M.  Gellk  describes  as  existing  in  La  Vend^.  A cow  that  he 
had  attended,  labouring  under  puerjieral  fever,  died.  The  pretended  medical  roan  of 
tlie  place  declared  that  she  had  been  killed  by  bleeding,  and  that  there  were  hedgehogs 
which  were  the  cause  of  her  complaint,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  taken  away  from 
her.  If  a cow  in  calf  pastured,  before  the  sun  had  risen,  on  any  herb  over  which  a hedge- 
hog had  paaaed,  she  would  hare  a parcel  of  little  hedgehogs  in  her  womb  with  the  calf. 
These  wise  men  mistook  the  cotyledons  found  in  the  uterus  of  ruminants  for  little  hedge- 
hogs, and  introduced  the  hand  and  tore  them  off  without  mercy  as  toon  at  the  cow 
dropped.— Journal  Pratique,  1826.  p.  477. 
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Too  often,  however,  the  inflammation  assumes  another  and  worse  clia- 
racMer:  it  attacks  the  internal  substance  of  the  udder — one  of  the  teats  or 
the  quarters  becomes  enlarged,  hot,  and  tender — it  soon  begins  to  feel 
hard,  it  is  knotty ; it  contains  within  it  little  distinct  hardened  tumours 
or  kernels.  In  a short  space  of  time,  other  teats,  or  other  quarters  pro- 
bably assume  the  same  character.  The  milk  has  coagulated  in  the  bag  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  it  has  cau.sed  local  inflammation  where  it  lodges.  This 
occurs  particularly  in  young  cows  after  their  first  calving,  and  when 
they  are  in  a somewhat  too  high  condition,  and  it  is  usually  attended  by 
a greater  or  less  degree  of  fever. 

The  most  effectual  remedy  for  this,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  complaint, 
is  a very  simple  one  : the  calf  should  be  put  to  the  mother,  and  it  should 
suck  and  knock  about  the  udder  at  its  pleasure.  In  most  cases  this  will 
relieve  her  from  the  too  great  flow  of  milk,  and  disperse  all  the  lumps. 

If  the  inflammation  continues  or  increases,  or  the  bag  should  be  so 
tender  that  the  mother  will  not  permit  the  calf  to  suck  ; and  especially 
should  the  fever  evidently  increase,  and  the  cow  refuse  to  eat,  or  cease  to 
ruminate,  and  the  milk  become  discoloured,  and  mixed  with  matter  or 
with  blood,  the  case  must  be  taken  seriously  in  hand.  The  cow  should 
be  bled  ; a dose  of  physic  administered ; the  udder  well  fomented ; the 
milk  drawn  gently,  but  completely  off,  at  least  twice  in  the  day,  and  an 
ointment  composed  of  the  following  ingredients,  as  thoroughly  rubbed 
into  the  bag  as  the  cow  will  permit.  (Rub  down  an  ounce  of  camphor, 
having  poured  a tea-spoonful  of  spirit  of  wine  upon  it ; add  an  ounce  of 
mercurial  ointment,  and  half  a pound  of  elder  ointment,  and  well  incorpo- 
rate them  together.)  Let  this  be  applied  after  every  milking,  the  udder 
being  well  fomented  with  warm  water,  and  the  remains  of  the  ointment 
washed  off  before  the  next  milking. 

If  the  disease  does  not  speedily  yield  to  this  treatment,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  iodine,  which  often  has  admirable  effects  in  diminishing  glan- 
dular enlargements.  The  only  objection  to  iodine,  and  which  renders  it 
advisable  to  give  the  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  a short  trial,  is  that 
while,  by  its  power  of  exciting  the  absorbents  of  the  glands  generally  to 
action,  it  causes  the  dispersion  of  unnatural  enlargements,  it  occasionally 
acts  upon,  and  a little  diminishes  the  gland  itself.  This,  however,  rarely 
happens  to  any  considerable  degree,  and  will  not  form  a serious  objection 
to  its  use  when  other  means  have  failed.  It  should  be  applied  externally 
in  the  form  of  an  ointment  (one  part  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash  being 
well  triturated  with  seven  parts  of  lard),  one  or  two  drachms  of  which 
should  be  rubbed  into  the  diseased  portion  of  the  udder,  every  morning 
and  night.  At  the  same  time  the  hydriodate  may  be  given  internally  in 
doses  gradually  increased  from  six  to  twelve  grains  daily. 

The  udder  should  be  frequently  examined,  for  matter  will  soon  begin  to 
form  in  the  centre  of  these  indurations,  and  should  be  speedily  evacuated 
lest  it  should  burrow  in  various  parts  of  the  bag,  and,  when  at  length  it 
does  find  its  way  to  the  surface  and  bursts  through  the  skin,  irregular 
ulcers  should  be  formed,  at  all  times  difficult  to  heal,  and  sometimes  in- 
volving the  loss  of  more  than  one  of  the  quarters.  Whenever  there  is 
any  appearance  of  suppuration  having  commenced,  (a  minute  observa- 
tion will  enable  the  practitioner  to  discover  the  very  spot  at  which  the 
tumour  is  preparing  to  point,)  the  diseased  port  should  be  freely  and 
deeply  lanced,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  matter  will  often  be  dis- 
charged. It  is  generally  bad  practice  to  cut  oflF the  teat;  not  only  is  it 
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afterwards  missed  in  the  milking,  but  the  quantity  of  the  milk  is  usually 
lessened  to  a greater  or  less  degree. 

Should  the  tumour  have  been  left  to  break,  a deep  and  ragged  ulcer 
will  then  be  formed,  and  must  immediately  be  attended  to,  for  the  neigh- 
hoiiriiig  part  will  be  rapidly  involved.  Half  of  the  bag  has  in  some  cases 
become  mortified  in  a few  days,  and  diseased  portions  have  either  dropped 
dll',  or  it  has  been  necessary  to  remove  them  in  order  to  stop  the  spread  of 
the  gangrene.  The  chloride  of  lime  is  an  invaluable  application  here. 
The  wound  should  be  well  cleaned  with  warm  water,  and  then  a dilute 
solution  of  the  cloride  freely  applied  to  every  part  of  it ; not  only  will  the 
unpleasant  smell  from  the  ulcer  be  immmediately  got  rid  of,  but  its 
destructive  progress  will  be  arrested,  and  the  wound  will  speedily  take  on 
a healthy  character.  When  this  is  effected,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
Friar's  balsam  ; but  the  occasional  use  of  the  chloride  will  be  advantageous 
unlit  the  bag  is  perfectly  healed. 

Chronic  indurations  will  sometimes  remain  after  the  inBammation  of 
garget  has  been  subdued  ; they  will  be  somewhat  tender,  and  they  will 
always  les.sen  the  quantity  of  milk  obtained  from  that  quarter.  The 
iodine  will  seldom  fail  of  dispersing  these  tumours.  The  ointment  just 
recommended  should  be  well  rubbed  in  twice  every  day,  and  if  the  enlarge- 
ment dues  not  speedily  subside,  the  hydriodate  should  also  be  given  in- 
ternally. Mr.  Christian,  of  Canterbury,  and  the  author's  friend,  Mr.  May, 
of  Maldon,  relate  two  cases  of  chronic  garget,  in  one  of  which  the  indura- 
tion hud  existed  four  months,  and  occupied  two  of  the  quarters,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  occasional  discharge  of  blood  ; and  in  the  other  it  had 
been  observed  more  than  a twelvemonth,  and  was  increasing.  An  oint- 
ment was  used  by  Mr.  Christian,  in  the  form  of  the  iodine  itself  triturated 
w ith  lard  ; and  a liniment  composed  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  with  soot  by 
Mr.  May.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks,  the  udder  was  in  both  cases 
as  well  as  if  it  never  had  been  diseased  *.  The  hydriodate  of  potash  is, 
however,  the  most  manageable  and  the  most  effectual  preparation  of 
iodine. 

The  causes  of  garget  are  various : the  thoughtless  and  unfeeling  expo- 
sure of  the  animal  to  cold  and  wet,  at  the  time  of,  or  soon  after  parturi- 
tion, the  neglect  of  physic  or  bleeding  before  calving,  or  suffering  the  cow 
to  get  into  loo  high  condition,  are  frequent  causes.  So  powerful  is  the 
latter  one,  that  instances  are  not  unfrequent,  of  cows  that  have  for  some  time 
been  dried,  and  of  heifers  that  have  never  yielded  milk,  having  violent 
inflammation  of  the  udder  t-  The  hastily  drying  of  the  cow  has  given 
rise  to  indurations  in  the  udder  that  have  not  easily  been  removed. 
An  awkward  manner  of  lying  upon,  and  bruising  the  udder  is  an  occa- 
sional cause;  and  a very  frequent  one  is  the  careless  habit  of  not  milking 
the  cow  clean,  but  leaving  a portion  in  the  bag,  and  the  best  portion  of  the 
milk  too,  and  which  gradually  becomes  a source  of  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation in  the  part.  Connected  with  this  last  cause  is  the  necessity  of 
the  advice  already  given,  to  milk  the  cow  as  clean  as  possible  at  least  twice 
in  the  day,  during  the  existence  and  treatment  of  garget. 

THB  COW-POX. 

Tlie  consideration  of  this  disease  may  be  conveniently  introduced  here. 

• It  often  Imppent  to  fottening  eowi,  but  more  in  certain  districts  than  others, 
so  much  so,  that  on  some  marsh  lands  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a cow  cannot  he  fat- 
tened, uor  even  a heifer  that  has  never  given  milk:  an  ox  has  there  been  known  to 
exhibit  byiiiptmns  of  garget. — Parkinson  on  Live  Cattle,  voi.  i.  p.  246. 

t Veterinarian,  Jan.  1830,  and  May,  1633. 
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Cows  nre  subject  to  two  distinct  species  of  pustular  eruption  on  tlic  teats. 
Little  vesicles  or  bladders  appear ; they  often  differ  considerably  in  size 
and  form,  and  are  filled  with  a jiurulent  matter.  In  the  course  of  a few 
days  a scab  forms  upon  them,  which  peels  off,  and  the  part  underneath  is 
sound.  If  the  pustules  are  rubbed  off  in  the  act  of  milking,  or  in  any  other 
way,  small  ulcers  are  left,  which  are  very  sore,  and  sometimes  dilbcult 
to  lieal. 

The  best  treatment  is  washing  and  fomenting ; a dose  of  physic,  and 
the  application  of  the  ointment  for  sore  teats  recommended  in  page  552. 
The  cause,  like  that  of  many  other  pustular  eruptions,  is  unknown  ; 
except  that  it  is  contagious,  and  is  readily  communicated  from  the  cow  to 
the  milker  if  the  hand  is  not  quite  sound,  and  from  the  milker  to  other 
cows. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pustular  eruption,  of  a more  important  charac- 
ter, and  with  which  the  preceding  one  has  been  confounded.  It  also  con- 
sists of  vesicles  or  bladders  on  the  teals ; but  they  are  larger,  round,  with 
a little  central  depression  ; they  are  filled  at  first  with  a limpid  fluid,  which 
by  degrees  becomes  opaque  and  purulent,  and  each  of  them  is  surrounded 
by  a broad  circle  of  inflammation.  This  is  more  decidedly  a constitutional 
disease  than  the  former.  The  cow  exhibits  evident  symptoms  of  fever;  she 
does  not  feed  well ; sometimes  she  ceases  to  ruminate,  and  the  secretion 
of  milk  is  usually  diminished. 

These  pustules  go  through  a similar  process  with  the  former  ones — they 
dry  up,  and  at  length  the  scabs  fall  off  leaving  the  skin  beneath  sound; 
but  if  they  are  broken  before  this,  the  ulcers  are  larger,  deeper,  of  a more 
unhealthy  character,  and  generally  far  more  difficult  to  heal.  This  is  the 
genuine  cow-pox. 

The  treatment  is  nearly  the  same,  except  that  being  accompanied  by 
more  constitutional  disturbance,  an  aperient  is  more  necessary,  and  it  may 
occasionally  be  prudent  to  abstract  blood.  The  frequent  application  of  a 
Goulard's  lotion,  with  an  equal  portion  of  spirit  of  wine,  will,  at  least 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  ulcer,  be  preferable  to  the  ointment ; but  better 
than  this,  and  until  the  ulcers  are  beginning  to  heal,  will  be  the  dilute 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime.  If  the  teats  are  washed  with  this  before 
the  cow  is  milked,  it  will  go  far  towards  preventing  the  communication  of 
the  disease. 

There  is  some  difficulty  respecting  the  cause  of  this  disease.  It  is  as 
contagious  as  the  other,  and,  perhaps,  usually  propagated  by  contact; 
but  it  occasionally  appears  when  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a possi- 
bility of  contact,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  other  animal  previously  simi- 
larly affected.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Jenner,  and  is  still  the  opinion  of 
many  medical  men,  that  the  cow-pox  originated  from  infection  by  the 
matter  of  grease  in  horses,  and  which  had  been  conveyed  to  the  teat  of  the 
cow  by  means  of  the  unwashed  hands  of  some  one  who  had  the  care  of  the 
horses  while  he  was  occasionally  employed  in  the  dairy  *.  This,  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience,  has  been  proved  to  be  altogether  erro- 

* s He  (Jenner)  conceived  the  sanious  fltnd  of  the  grease  to  be  the  original  disease, 
and  the  cuw-jiox,  in  the  cow  itself,  to  be  nothing  mure  than  a casual  inocuUtion  produced 
by  the  cows  lying  down  in  a meadow,  where  the  affeclerl  horse  hail  been  previously 
feeding,  and  her  udder  coining  in  contact  wilh  the  discharge  which  had  dr.ipjn-d  on  the 
grass  and  loilged  there;  and  he  endeavoured  to  show  the  identity  of  the  fluids  by  the 
idelilily  of  their  effects,  in  resyiect  of  the  small-pox." — Dr.  Alason  Good's  Study  of 
Medicine,  vol.  in.  p.  59,  Dr.  George  Gregory,  in  his  “ Practice  of  Physic,"  says,  “It  has 
been  rendered  highly  probable,  that  the  cow-pox  is  only  a sevondary  disease  in  cows; 
that  originally  it  is  an  affection  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  communicated  to  man  directly 
or  to  him  through  the  cow.’’— p.  113. 
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neous.  A pustular  disease  has  been  communicated  by  contact  with  the 
malter  of  grease,  but  it  resembled  far  more  the  spurious  vesicle  that  has 
been  described  in  the  last  page  than  the  genuine  cow-pox.  In  a great 
many  instances,  however,  nothing  that  could  be  considered  as  bearing  any 
analogy  to  the  true  vaccine  disease  followed  inoculation  with  the  matter  of 
grease.  Woodville,  Simmons,  Professor  Coleman  of  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, Bartholini,  and  others,  failed  entirely  in  producing  cow-pox  in  this 
way;  and  Dr.  Pearson  very  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  cow-pox  was  oc- 
casionally found  in  diseases  where  the  attendants  on  the  cows  could  have 
had  no  communication  with  greasy  horses,  nor,  in  fact,  with  any  horses  sick 
or  well ; and  where  the  cows,  likewise,  had  no  access  to  pastures  on  which 
horses  had  fed  for  many  years  before.  Whatever  may  still  be  the  opinion 
of  a few  medical  men,  it  wilt  be  difficult  to  find  a veterinary  surgeon  whose 
life  is  spent  amidst  these  diseases,  and  who  ought  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  their  nature,  causes,  and  effects,  who  believes  that  grease  is 
the  origin  of  cow-pox,  or  that  there  is  the  slightest  connexion  between 
them  *. 

The 'next  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  this  pustular  erup- 
tion is,  that  the  persons  on  whom  it  appeared  were,  for  a considerable 
period,  (it  was  once  thought,  during  life,)  protected  from  the  small-pox. 
This  was  known  among  farmers  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  not  only 
in  England,  and  almost  every  part  of  the  continent,  but  also  in  the  New 
World.  Tlie  majority  of  medical  men,  however,  had  regarded  it  as  a mere 
popular  error,  and  to  no  one,  whom  experience  had  convinced  of  the  active 
protective  power  of  the  cow-pox,  had  it  occurred  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  it  might  not  be  “ possible  to  propagate  the  affection  by  in- 
oculation from  one  human  being  to  another,  and  thus  communicate  secu- 
rity against  small-pox  at  will.” 

To  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jenner,  then  a surgeon  at  Berkeley  in  Gloucestershire, 
the  probability  of  accomplishing  this,  first  presented  itself.  He  spoke  of  it 
to  his  medical  friends ; but  from  every  one  of  them  he  met  with  discourage- 
ment. They  sportively  threatened  to  banish  him  from  their  club,  if  he 
continued  to  tense  them  with  his  wild  speculations.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  he  brooded  on  the  subject,  ere  he  could  summon  sufficient  resolution 
to  oppose  him.self  to  the  ridicule  of  his  friends  and  of  the  profession  gene- 
rally by  making  the  decisive  experiment  At  length  he  inoculated  a boy 
with  the  matter  taken  from  the  hands  of  a milkmaid,  who  had  been  in- 
fected by  her  master’s  cow.  The  disease  was  communicated,  and  with  it 
the  immunity  which  he  expected.  He  multiplied  his  experiments,  and  he 
was  successful  in  all  of  them ; and,  although  his  brethren  and  the  public 
were  slow  to  believe  him,  he  at  length  established  the  power  of  vaccination, 
and  provcil  himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  human  race 
that  ever  lived  t.  This  account  of  the  progress  of  vaccination  is  not  out  of 
jilace,  since  the  prophylactic  against  th.-it  destructive  scourge  of  the  human 
race,  the  small-pox,  was  derived  from  the  animal  to  the  consideration  of 

* See  a very  candid  and  satisfactory  statement  of  the  argument  on  both  sides  in 
Dictionnatre  de  Mdd.  et  de  Chirnrgie  V6t.  par  Hurtrel  d'Arboval,  Kaux  aux  Jambes. 

-f  The  following  picture  of  what  passed  in  his  mind  before  he  had  quite  accomplished 
his  object  cannot  fail  of  being  interesting  to  the  reader.  ” While  tho  vaccine  discovery 
was  progressive,  the  joy  felt  at  the  pros;)ect  before  me,  of  being  the  instrument  destined 
to  take  away  from  the  world  one  of  its  greatest  calamities,  blended  with  the  fund  hope  of 
enjoying  independence  and  domestic  peace  and  happiness,  were  often  so  excessive,  that  ia 
pursuing  my  favourite  subject  among  the  meadows,  I have  sometimes  found  myself  in  a 
kind  of  reverie.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  recollect,  that  those  reflections  always  ended  in 
devout  ucknowhdgment  to  that  Being  ftgm  whom  this  and  all  other  blessings  flow,”— 
Bacon’s  Life  of  Jenner. 
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^hose  generu)  ami  medical  treatment  this  work  is  devoted  ; and  some  prac- 
titioners of  no  little  eminence  have  recommended  (and  perhaps  it  deserves 
more  consideration  than  has  been  given  to  it)  a return*  to  the  primary 
fountain  for  a recruit  of  power  and  energy  after  the  lapse  of  a certain 
period,  and  the  prosecution  of  a certain  number  of  successive  experiments. 


CHAPTER  XVIII, 

THE  GENERAL  DISEASES  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  CALVES, 

The  management  of  the  calf,  so  far  as  the  profit  of  the  farmer  is  concerned, 
belongs  to  the  work  on  “ British  Husbandry,**  this  volume  having  re- 
lation to  that  only  which  is  connected  with  health,  or  disease,  or  general 
welfare,  or  improvement.  In  whatever  manner  the  calf  is  afterwards  to 
be  reared,  it  shoidd  remain  with  the  mother  for  a few  days  after  it  is 
dropped,  and  until  the  milk  can  be  used  in  the  dairy.  The  little  animal 
will  thus  derive  the  benefit  of  the  first  milk,  that  to  which  nature  has  given 
an  aperient  property,  in  order  that  the  black  and  glutinous  fieccs  that  had 
been  accumulating  in  the  intestines,  during  the  latter  months  of  the  foetal 
state  might  be  carrietl  off.  The  farmer  acts  wrongly  when  he  throws 
away,  os  he  is  loo  much  in  the  habit  of  doing,  the  bcaslin^St  or  first  milk 
of  the  cow. 

• Good*s  Studies  of  Me<licinc,  vol.  iii.  p.  55;  OregoTy’s  Report,  April,  1821.  Tt  was 
the  opinion  of  Jenner,  and  it  ii  still  the  belief  of  some  sportsmen,  that  the  cow-pox  is  n 
preventive  against  the  distemper  in  dogs.  It  might  I>e  obserretl,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  similarily  between  the  two  diseases,  btit  that,  on  the  contmr)',  they  affect  {ht* 
fectly  different  textures ; it  might  also  be  urged  that  the  description  given  of  the  dibtem|H*r 
in  dogs,  by  the  advocates  of  the  power  of  vaccination,  is  altogether  so  erroneous  that  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it : the  most  satisfactory  appeal,  however,  is  to  fact. 

'Tliere  is  very  great  caprice  with  regard  to  the  contagiousness  of  distemper,  whether 
depending  on  certain  m^ifications  of  the  disease ; or  a certain  degree  of  pre<lispositiun 
or  the  want  of  it  in  the  animals  exposed  to  the  contagion ; or  on  diHeront  states  of  atmos* 
pheric  influence.  The  reason  of  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  explained,  hut  the  fact 
admits  of  no  denial,  that  during  two  or  three  successive  years  there  may  l>e  isolated  cases 
of  it  in  a certain  kennel,  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  kennel  generally  seem  to  possess  a 
kind  of  immunity  against  its  power;  but  in  other  years,  no  soon*r  does  the  distemper 
appear,  than  it  rapidly  spreads  among  ths  dogs,  and  carries  of!'  the  majority  of  them. 
There  is  also  no  fact  better  known  among  sportsmen  than  that  much  of  the  susceptihility 
of  infection  depends  on  the  brce<l.  Some  dogs,  bred  too  much  in  and  i/r,  can  scarcely  bo 
reared  at  all,  while  in  others  the  disease  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  common 
catarrh.  It  was  probably  at  some  of  these  periods  of  security,  or  the  subjects  of  his  ex- 
periments belonging  to  some  of  these  privileged  breeds,  that  I)f.  Sacco  of  Milan  inocu- 
lated two  hundred  and  thirty  dogs  with  vaccine  matter,  and  only  one  of  them  afienv.aids 
had  the  distemper  and  die<l ; and  it  was  probably  when  the  coutaghms  inftueuce  of  the 
disease  was  more  i>owerful,  or  the  breed  predis|X)sed  to  take  on  the  disea*<e  in  its  most 
fearful  character,  that  Dr.  V'alentin  of  Nancy  lost  from  distemper  two  dogs  out  of  three 
which  he  had  previously  inoculated  with  vaccine  matter;  and  that  Guhier  w.is  quite  nn. 
successful  in  obtaining  an  immunity  against  the  disease.  The  author  of  this  work  has 
inoculated  more  than  sixt)'  dogs,  and  the  result  of  his  experience  is,  that  the  vaccine 
matter  neither  destroys  the  contagion,  nor  mitigates  the  disease. 

Numerous  experimenls  were  made  on  the  effect  of  inoculation  with  the  vaccine  mat- 
ter, in  preventing  or  mitigating  the  scab  in  sheep,  and  the  strangles  in  horses.  The 
accounts  given  by  the  experimentalists  are  inconsistent  to  a degree  scarcely  credible ; 
but  public  opinion  seems  to  have  decided  that  here  too  it  was  powerless.  It  was  only  in 
one  of  those  moments  of  “ reverie*’  pardonable  in  a miud  enthu.siastically  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  a benevolent  and  noble  object,  and  when  the  “ wish  is  father’’  to  many  a con- 
clusion, that  it  could  be  believed  that  the  cow-pox  would  afford  protection  ogain!>t 
ro&ica.— Diet,  de  M6d.  ct  de  Chirurgie  V^t.,  Vaccination. 
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NAVEL-1I.L. 

The  calf  being  cleaned,  and  having  begun  to  suck,  the  navel-string 
sliould  lie  examined.  Perhaps  it  may  continue  slowly  to  bleed.  In  this 
case  a ligature  should  he  passed  round  it  closer,  but,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
not  quite  close  to  the  belly.  Possibly  the  spot  at  which  the  division  of  the 
cord  took  place  may  be  more  than  usually  sore.  A pledget  of  low  well 
wetted  with  Friar’s  balsam  should  be  placed  over  it,  cnnhiied  with  a 
bandage,  and  changed  every  morning  and  night ; but  the  caustic  applica- 
tion.s,  that  are  so  frequently  resorted  to,  should  be  avoided. 

Sometimes  when  there  has  been  previous  bleeding,  and  especially  if  the 
caustic  has  been  used  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  and  at  other  times  when 
all  things  have  seemed  to  have  been  going  on  well,  inHammation  suddenly 
appears  about  the  navel  between  the  third,  and  eighth,  or  tenth  day. 
There  is  a little  swelling  of  the  part,  bnt  with  more  redness  and  tenderness 
than  such  a degree  of  enlargement  would  indicate.  Although  there  may 
be  nothing  in  the  first  appearance  of  this  to  excite  alarm,  the  navel-ill  is  a 
far  more  serious  business  than  some  imagine.  Mr.  Sitwell,  an  intelligent 
breeder  at  Barmoor  Castle  in  Northumberland,  says,  “ that  in  his  part  of 
the  country,  as  soon  as  the  calf  takes  on  this  disease,  they  consider  it  as 
dead ; and  butchers  and  graziers  will  not  purchase  any  calves  until  the 
usual  time  for  having  the  disorder  is  passed*.”  Fomentation  of  the  part 
in  order  to  disperse  the  tumour, — the  opening  of  it  with  a lancet  if  it 
evidently  points,  and  the  administration  of  two  or  three  two-ounce  doses 
of  castor  oil,  made  into  an  emulsion  by  means  of  an  egg,  will  constitute  the 
first  treatment ; but  if,  when  the  inflammation  abates,  extreme  weakness 
should  come  on,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  gentian  and  laudanum,  with, 
perhaps,  a small  quantity  of  port  wine,  should  be  administered. 

CONSTIPATION. 

If  the  first  milk  or  beasliiigt  has  been  taken  from  the  calf,  and  consti- 
pation, from  that,  nr  from  any  other  cause,  succeeds,  an  aperient  should 
lie  administered  without  delay.  The  sticky  black  fieces,  with  which  the 
bowels  of  the  new  ly-born  calf  are  oflen  loaded,  must  be  got  rid  of.  Castor 
oil  is  the  safest  and  the  most  eireclual  ajrericnt  for  so  joung  an  animal. 
It  should  be  given,  mixed  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  in  thick  gruel, 
in  doses  of  two  or  three  ounces ; and  even  at  this  early  age,  the  carminative 
which  forms  so  nsual  and  indispensable  an  ingredient  in  the  pbysic  of  cattle 
must  not  be  omitted — a scruple  of  ginger  should  be  added  to  the  oil. 

Constipation  of  another  kind  may  be  prevented,  but  rarely  cured.  If  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  the  cow  is  tunied  out  during  the  day,  and  the 
calf  with  her,  the  young  one  may  suck  ns  often  and  as  much  as  it  pleases — 
the  exercise  which  it  takes  with  its  mother,  and  the  small  quantity  of  green 
meat  which  it  soon  begins  to  crop,  will  keep  it  healthy ; but  if  it  is  under 
shelter  with  its  dam,  and  lies  quiet  and  sleepy  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
some  restraint  must  be  put  upon  it.  It  must  be  tied  in  a corner  of  the 
hovel  and  not  permitted  to  suck  more  than  three  times  during  the  day, 
otherwi.se  it  will  lake  more  milk  than  its  weak  digestive  powers  will  be  able 
to  dispose  of,  and  which  will  coagulate,  and  form  a hardened  muss,  and  fill 
the  stomach  and  destroy  the  animal.  The  quantity  of  this  hardened  curd 
which  has  sometimes  been  taken  from  the  fourth  stomach  almost  exceeds 
belief.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  a foster  mother,  that  probably- 
had  calved  several  weeks  before,  is  given  to  the  little  one,  or  the  calf  has 
too  early  been  fed  with  the  rominon  milk  of  the  dairy.  The  only  chance 
• British  Farmer’s  klagaziae. 
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of  auccesa  in  thia  diaeaae  liea  in  the  frequent  administration  (by  means  of 
the  stomach-pump,  or  the  drink  poured  gently  down  from  a small  horn) 
of  plenty  of  warm  water,  two  ounces  of  Epsom  salt  being  dissolved  in 
the  quantity  used  at  each  administration. 

At  a later  period,  the  calf  is  sometimes  snlTered  to  feed  too  plentifully  on 
hay,  before  the  manyplus  has  acquired  sulhcient  power  to  grind  down  the 
fibrous  portions  of  it.  This  will  be  indicated  by  dulness,  fever,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  belly,  and  the  cessation  of  rumination,  but  no  expression  of 
extreme  pain.  The  course  pursued  must  be  the  same.  The  manyplus 
must  be  emptied  cither  by  washing  it  out,  by  the  frequent  passage  of 
warm  water  through  it,  or  by  stimulating  it  to  greater  action,  through  (he 
means  of  the  synijiatlietic  influence  of  a purgative  on  the  fourth  stomach, 
and  the  intestinal  canal. 

A tendency  to  costiveness  in  a calf  should  be  obviated  as  speedily  as 
possible — it  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural  and  profitable  thriving  of 
the  animal,  and  it  can  never  long  exist  without  inducing  a degree  of  fever, 
always  dangerous,  and  generally  fatal.  The  farmer  is  sadly  inattentive 
here,  and  loses  many  of  his  best  young  stock,  for  they  are  generally  (he 
most  disposed  to  costiveness. 

DISRRHIEA. 

The  disease,  however,  to  which  calves  are  most  liable,  and  which  is  most 
fatal  to  them,  is  purging.  It  arises  from  various  causes — the  milk  of  the 
mother  may  not  agree  with  the  young  one ; it  may  be  of  too  poor  a nature, 
and  then  it  produces  that  disposition  to  acidity,  which  is  so  easily  excited 
in  the  fourth  stomach,  and  the  intestines  of  the  calf ; or,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  too  old  and  rich,  and  the  stomach,  weakened  by  the  attempt  to 
convert  it  into  healthy  chyle,  secretes  or  permits  the  development  of  an  acid 
fluid.  It  is  the  result  of  starvation  and  of  excess — it  is  the  almost  neces- 
sary consequence  of  a sudden  change  of  diet ; in  fact,  it  is  occasionally 
produced  by  every  thing  that  deranges  the  process  of  healthy  digestion. 

The  farmer  needs  not  to  be  alarmed  although  the  fa;ccs  should  become 
thin,  and  continue  so  during  two  or  three  day.s,  if  the  animal  is  as  lively  as 
usual,  and  feeds  as  he  was  wont ; but  if  he  begins  to  droop,  if  he  refuses 
his  food,  if  rumination  censes,  and  he  is  in  evident  pain,  and  mucus,  and 
perhaps  blood,  begin  to  mingle  with  the  dung,  and  that  i.s  far  more  fretid 
than  in  its  natural  slate,  not  an  hour  should  be  lost.  The  proper  treat- 
ment has  already  been  described  tinder  the  titles  of  diarrhcca  and  dysentery, 
pp.  475,  et  seq.  A mild  purgative  (two  ounces  of  castor  oil,  or  three  ol 
Epsom  salt)  should  first  be  administered,  to  carry  away  the  cause  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  liie  bowels.  To  this  should  follow  anodyne  and 
astringent  and  alkaline  medicines,  with  a mild  carminative.  Tlie  whole 
will  consist  of  opium,  catechu,  chalk,  and  ginger.  The  union  of  these 
constitutes  the  medicine  known  under  the  name  of  the  " Calves’  Cordial 
but  the  carminative  generally  exists  in  unnecessary  and  dangerous  pro- 
portions. 1 he  proportions  of  each  have  already  been  given  in  p.  476, 
when  describing  the  treatment  of  diarrheea.  The  ii.se  of  this  mixture 
should  be  accompanied  by  frequent  drenching  with  starch  or  thick  gruel ; 
by  tlie  removal  of  green  or  acescent  food,  and  by  giving  bran  ma.shcs, 
with  a little  pea  or  beau  flour. 


noose. 

A sufficiently  alarming  view  has  been  given  of  this  disease  in  adult 
cattle,  but  calves  arc  even  more  subject  to  it : it  takes  on  in  them  a more 
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dang'erous  character,  and  more  speedily  terminates  in  wasting  and  in  death, 
Hoose  often  assumes  an  epidemic  form  in  cattle  of  a twelvemonth  old  and 
upwards;  it  often  appears  as  an  epidemic  among  calves,  and  carries  off 
great  numbers  of  them.  The  treatment  recommended  for  grown  cattle 
under  the  article  Hoose,  in  p.  378  et  seq.,  should,  with  such  deviation  as 
the  different  age  and  situation  of  the  beast  require,  be  adopted  here.  The 
bleeding,  perhaps,  should  not  be  carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  even 
somewhat  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  animal. 

CASTRATION.  ’ 

There  used  to  be  a strange  difference  of  opinion  among  farmers  as  to 
the  time  when  this  operation  should  be  performed.  In  some  parts  of  the 
north  of  the  kingdom  it  is  delayed  until  the  animal  is  two  years  old;  but 
this  is  done  to  the  manifest  injury  of  his  form,  his  size,  his  propensity  to 
fatten,  the  quality  of  his  meat,  and  his  docility  and  general  usefulness  as  a 
working  ox.  The  period  which  is  now  pretty  generally  selected  is  between 
the  first  and  third  months.  The  nearer  it  is  to  the  expiration  of  the  first 
month,  the  less  danger  attends  the  operation. 

Some  persons  prepare  the  animals  by  the  administration  of  a dose  of 
physic ; but  others  proceed  at  once  to  the  operation  when  it  best  suits 
their  convenience,  or  that  of  the  farmer.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken 
that  the  young  animal  is  in  perfect  health.  The  mode  formerly  practised 
was  simple  enough  : — a piece  of  whipcord  was  tied  as  tightly  as  possible 
round  the  scrotum.  The  supply  of  blond  being  thus  completely  cut  off,  the 
bag  and  its  contents  soon  liecnme  livid  and  dead,  and  were  suffered  to 
bang,  by  some  careless  operators,  until  they  dropped  off,  or  were  cut  off  on 
the  second  or  thinl  day. 

It  is  now,  however,  the  general  practice  to  grasp  the  scrotum  in  the 
hand,  between  the  testicles  and  the  belly,  and  to  make  an  incision  on  one 
side  of  it,  near  the  bottom,  of  sufficient  depth  to  penetrate  through  the  inner 
covering  of  the  testicle,  and  long  enough  to  admit  of  its  escape.  The 
testicle  immediately  bursts  from  its  bag,  and  is  seen  hanging  by  its  cord. 
The  careless  or  brutal  operator  now  firmly  ties  a piece  of  small  string 
round  the  coril,  and  having  thus  stopped  the  circulation,  cuts  through  the 
cord  half  au  inch  below  the  ligature,  and  removes  the  testicle.  He,  how- 
ever, who  has  any  feeling  for  the  poor  animal  on  which  he  is  operating, 
considers  that  the  only  use  of  the  ligature  is  to  compress  the  blood-vessels 
and  prevent  after  hemorrhage,  and  therefore  saves  a great  deal  of  un- 
necessary torture,  by  including  them  alone  in  the  ligature,  and  afterwards 
dividing  the  rest  of  the  cord.  The  other  testicle  is  proceeded  with  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  The  length  of  the  cord 
should  be  so  contrived  that  it  shall  immediately  retract  into  the  scrotum, 
blit  not  higher,  while  the  ends  of  the  string  hang  out  through  the  wounds. 
In  the  course  of  about  a week  the  strings  will  usually  drop  off,  and  the 
wounds  will  speedily  heal.  It  will  be  rarely  that  any  application  to  the 
scrotum  will  be  necessary,  except  fomentation  of  it,  if  much  swelling 
should  ensue. 

A few,  but  their  practice  cannot  be  justified,  seize  the  testicle  as  soon 
as  it  escapes  from  the  bag,  and,  pulling  violently,  break  the  cord  and 
tear  it  out.  It  is  certain  that  when  a blood-vessel  is  thus  ruptured, 
it  forcibly  contracts,  and  very  little  bleeding  follows  ; but  if  the  cord  breaks 
high  up  and  retracts  into  the  belly,  considerable  inflammation  has  occa- 
sionally ensued,  and  the  beast  has  been  lost.  This  tearing  of  the  cord 
may  be  practised  on  smaller  animals,  as  pigs,  or  lambs,  or  rabbits  ; the 
vessels  arc  small,  and  there  is  but  little  substance  to  be  torn  asunder : 
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but  even  there  the  knife,  somewhat  blunt,  will  be  a more  surgical  and 
humane  substitute.  This  laceration  should  never  be  permitted  in  the 
castration  of  the  calf  or  the  colt. 

The  application  of  tonion^  or  the  twisting  of  the  arteries  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  forceps  which  will  (irmly  grasp  them,  promises  to  supersede  every 
other  mode  of  castration,  both  in  the  larger  and  the  smaller  domesticated 
animals.  The  spermatic  artery  is  exposed,  and  seized  with  the  forceps, 
which  are  then  closed  by  a very  simple  mechanical  contrivance ; the  vessel 
is  drawn  a little  out  from  its  surrounding  tissue,  the  forceps  are  turned 
round  seven  or  eight  times,  and  the  vessel  liberated.  It  will  be  found 
perfectly  closed  ; a small  knot  will  have  formed  on  its  extremity ; it  will 
retract  into  the  surrounding  substance,  and  not  a drop  more  blood  will 
flow  from  it : the  cord  may  be  then  divided,  and  the  bleeding  from  any 
little  vessel  arrested  in  the  same  way.  Neither  the  application  of  the  hot 
iron  or  of  the  wooden  clams,  whether  with  or  without  caustic,  can  be 
necessary  in  the  castration  of  the  calf*. 

* In  many  p:\rts  of  France  the  buH-calf  is  castrated  by  means  of  a curious  species  of 
onion,  termed  bitiourna^t.  The  animal  is  thrown  and  secured ; the  operator  places 
himself  behind  the  animal,  and  opposite  to  the  tail;  he  seizes  the  testicles  with  both 
his  hands,  and  pushes  them  violently  upwards  and  downwards  several  times,  in  order  to 
destroy  their  adhesion  to  their  coverings.  He  continues  this  manipulation  until  he  thinks 
that  he  has  produced  sufficient  lengthening  of  the  cords,  and  dilatation  of  the  bag  itself ; 
he  then  pushes  up  the  left  testicle  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  ring,  leaving  the  right  one 
low  in  the  bag ; he  seizes  the  cord  of  the  right  testicle  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand,  about  an  iuch  abov  e the  testicle,  and  grasping  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum 
with  his  right  hand,  he  turns  the  testicle,  and  pushes  it  forcibly  upwards,  uutil  he  has  re> 
versed  it, and  its  inferior  extremity  is  tippermosL  Some  little  practice  is  required  in  order 
readily  to  efibet  this.  Then,  the  right  hand  holding  the  testicle  while  the  left  hand  raises 
the  cord,  the  testicle  is  turned  round  from  right  to  left  four  or  five,  or  six  times,  until  there 
is  a degree  of  tenuon  and  difficulty  in  the  turning,  which  indicates  that  the  spermatic 
vessels  are  so  far  compressed  or  obliterated  os  to  tw  deprived  of  the  power  of  secreting  or 
conveying  tlie  seminal  Huid.  The  testicle  is  by  this  means  brougnt  up  nearly  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  where  it  is  retained  by  turning  tne  scrotum  over  it,  while  the  left  testicle 
is  brought  down,  reversed,  and  turned  in  the  same  manner.  Last  of  all,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  untwisting  of  the  cords  and  the  descent  of  the  testicles,  the  operator  CTOsps 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  iu  his  left  hand,  and  holding  one  eud  of  a piece  of  cord, 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  about  as  large  as  a quill,  between  his  teeth,  and  having 
the  other  end  in  his  right  hand,  he  makes  with  it  several  turns  round  the  scrotum  with 
considerable  firmness  below  and  close  to  the  testicles,  yet  not  so  tightly  as  quite  to  stop 
the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  bag.  This  is  taken  away  at  the  end  of  the  second 
day,  after  which  the  testicles  will  remain  fixed  against  the  abdomen,  and  will  gradually 
wither  away.  The  animal  is  usually  bled  after  the  operation,  and  half  of  its  allowance 
of  food  is  for  a while  taken  away,  and  it  may  be  sent  to  pasture  on  the  second  or  third 
day,  if  the  weather  is  favourable. 

This  moile  of  co.stration  does  not  appear  to  be  very  painful  to  tlie  animal,  and  is  rarely 
attended  by  any  dangerotu  results.  It  is,  however,  principally  adapted  for  young  cattle  ; 
for  when  the  muscle  of  the  scrotum  is  powerfid,  especially  in  cold  weather,  and  when 
there  is  much  ailhesion  between  the  testicle  and  its  surrounding  tunics,  the  torsion  of 
the  testicle  is  scarcely  practicable.  The  animals  that  are  thiu  emasculated  are  s.iid  to 
preserve  more  of  the  form  of  the  bull  than  others  from  whom  the  testicles  are  excised  s 
they  also  retain  more  of  the  natural  desires  of  the  bull,  and  are  occasionally  very  trouble* 
some  among  (he  cows.— Diet,  de  M^d.  et  Chirurg.  Vet.  Castiution. 
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Chapter  XVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM  AND  OF  THE  EXTREMITIES. 

RBEUMATISU. 

Although  some  writers  have  been  strangely  averse  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  this  disease  in  the  horse,  no  farmer  has  a doubt  of  its  frequent 
occurrence  in  cattle.  It  is  inflammation  of  the  fascia,  or  ceiluUr  coat  of 
the  muscles,  and  also  of  the  ligaments  and  synovial  membranes  of  the 
joints.  If  a cow  has  been  necessarily,  or  carelessly  and  cruelly,  exposed 
to  unusual  cold  and  wet.  particularly  after  calving,  or  too  soon  after  recovery 
from  serious  illness,  she  will  often  be  perceived  to  droop.  She  becomes  list- 
less, unwilling  to  move,  and  by  degrees  gets  off  her  feed.  If  urged  to  move, 
there  is  a marked  siitruess  in  her  action,  at  first  referrible  chiefly,  or  almost 
entirely,  to  the  spine  ; and  she  walks  as  if  all  the  articulations  of  the  back 
and  loins  had  lost  their  pow  er  of  motion.  She  shrinks  when  pressed  on 
the  loins ; and  the  stitfness  gradually  spreads  to  the  fore  or  hind  limbs. 
The  farmer  calls  it  chine  fellon  ; if  it  gets  a little  worse,  it  acquires  the 
name  of  joint  fellon,  and  worse,  unless  care  is  taken,  it  speedily  will 
become.  Some  of  the  joints  swell : they  are  hot  and  tender;  the  animal 
can  scarcely  bend  them ; and  he  cannot  move  without  difficulty  and  evi- 
dent pain. 

Who  could  doubt  that  the  same  causes  which  produce  rheumatism  in  the 
human  being  will  produce  it  also  in  the  quadruped  ? Where  is  either  the 
proof  or  the  probability  of  exemption?  Thus  we  find  rheumatism  in  cattle 
chiefly  prevalent  in  a cold,  marshy  country — in  places  exposed  to  the 
coldest  winds — in  spring  and  in  autumn,  when  there  is  the  greatest  vicis- 
situde of  heat  and  cold — in  animals  that  have  hern  debilitated  by  insuffi- 
cient diet,  and  that  cannot  withstand  the  influence  of  sudden  changes  of 
temperature — in  old  cattle  particularly,  and  such  as  have  been  worked 
hard,  and  then  turned  out  into  the  cold  air,  with  the  perspiration  still 
hanging  about  them. 

It  seems  to  assume  the  acute  and  the  chronic  form  as  evidently  as  it 
does  in  the  human  being.  One  animal  will  labour  under  considerable 
fever  ;'he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  move  at  all,  or  when  he  does,  it  extorts 
from  him  an  expression  of  suffering.  Another  seems  to  be  gay  and  well, 
when  the  air  is  warm  and  dry  ;",but  as  soon  as  the  wind  shifts,  or  imme- 
diately before  it  changes,  he  is  uneasy,  and  comparatively  helpless.  On 
some  portions  of  a farm,  nothing  seems  to  ail  the  cattle  ; on  others,  lower, 
moister,  or  more  exposed,  the  cattle  crawl  about  stiffly  and  in  pain.  In 
some  extreme  cases,  the  quantity  of  milk  rapidly  diminishes,  and  the  cow 
wastes  away  and  becomrs  a mere  skeleton. 

The  rheumatism  in  cattle,  as  in  the  human  subject,  may  be  palliated, 
but  rarely  removed.  The  treatment  of  it  consists  in  making  the  animal 
comfortable — in  sheltering  her  from  the  causes  of  the  complaint — in  giving 
her  a warm  aperient,  which,  while  it  acts  upon  the  bowels,  may  determine 
to  the  skin,  as  sulphur,  with  the  full  quantity  of  ginger.  The  practitioner 
will  afterwards  give  that  which  will  yet  more  determine  to  the  skin,  as 
antimoninl  powder,  combined  with  an  anodyne  medicine,  almost  any  pre- 
paration o(  opium ; — an<i  he  will  have  recourse  to  an  embrocation  stimu- 
lating to  the  skin,  and  thus  probably  relieving  the  deeper  seated  pain,  ns 
camphorated  oil,  or  spirit  of  turpentine  and  laudanum.] 
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DWELLINGS  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

These  are  usually  the  consequence  of  rheumatism.  Small  tumours 
appear  in  the  neiprhbourhood  of  (he  joints  that  were  most  affected.  They 
seem  at  first  to  belong  to  the  muscles;  but  they  increase:  they  involve 
the  tendons  of  the  muscles,  and  then  the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  and  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  joints.  When  this  is  the  case,  other  diseases  are 
at  hand — inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  bowels  ; but,  oftenest  of  all,  rheu- 
matism degenerates  into  palsy  *. 

The  superficial  veins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints  sometimes 
become  full  and  large;  they  grow  decidedly  varicose.  When  the  catises 
of  rheumatism  are  removed,  the  sitiiaiion  of  the  animal  changed,  and  the 
weather  has  become  more  congenial,  the  lameness  decreases,  the  swellings 
diminish,  hut  the  varicose  veins  remain. 

The  enlargements  of  the  joints  connected  with,  or  the  consequences  of 
rheumatism  are  removed — but  in  the  majority  of  cases  only  temporarily — 
by  stimulating  embrocations,  of  which  spirit  of  turpentine  or  the  com- 
pound one  of  turpentine,  ammonia,  camphorated  spirit,  and  laudanum,  is 
the  most  effectual.  Some,  however,  will  not  disappear  without  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cautery. 

There  are  other  tumours  about  the  joints,  and  particularly  the  knees  of 
cattle,  which  arc  not  necessarily  connected  with  rheumatism,  and  in  many 
cases  (juite  independent  of  it,  although  they  arc  found  only  in  beasts  that 
are  out  at  pasture. 

They  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  occupies  the  fore-part  of  the  knee, 
and  generally  one  knee  at  a time.  A fluid  collects  in  the  tissue  imme- 
diately beneath  the  skin,  and  which  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 
The  pressure  causes  no  pain,  nor  is  there  any  inflammation  of  the  skin,  but 
there  is  some  degree  of  lameness.  The  tumours  insensibly  increase ; 
they  still  contain  a fluid.  Inflammation  is  now  sufhciently  evident : the 
lameness  is  very  great;  the  animal  is  incapable  of  work,  and  the  motion 
of  the  joint  is  almost  destroyed. 

Frictions  uith  turpentine  and  hartsliorn  are  oAen  employed  : sometimes 
one  composed  of  tincture  of  caiitharides  is  used.  These  occa.sionally  dis- 
perse the  tumours  for  a w hile,  but  they^speedily  re-appear.  The  budding 

* Mr.  Tail  of  Portsoy  gives  «nint«mttng  account  of  these  afTectioQ!i  of  the  jainta, under 
the  dekignation  of  CrocMet.**  He  says  that  the  early  symptoms  are  pains  in  the  feet, 
aud  particularly  the  fure-feet,  with  enlargement  of  the  joints ; the  hiud*quarters  particu- 
larly liecomlng  so  weak  and  contracted  that  the  animal  can  scarcely  ktand  ; and  some- 
times she  lies  for  many  weeks  without  the  power  of  moving.  If  she  is  neglected  she 
certainly  dies  ; and  then  the  cartilages  of  the  joints  are  always  ulcerated,  and  sonwtimes 
nearly  destroyed.  Mr.  Tait  has  no  faith  in  any  medicine  or  external  application  ; but 
he  believes  that  the  removal  of  the  animal  to  a more  comfortable  situation,  and  particularly 
to  a drier  pasture,  will,  iu  the  early  stages  of  the  complaint,  be  attended  with  decided 
good  effect.  It  Is  a very  simple  remedy,  and  is  worth  a trial. 

A brother  practitioner  related  a very  curious  anecdote  of  the  occamnal  freatmeot  of 
this  disease,  which  Mr.  Tait  gives  in  his  own  words: — Soon  after  commencing  practice 
in  this  district,  I was  particularly  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a cow  belonging  to  o 
cottar.  On  inquiring  mto  the  cause  of  the  animal's  apparent  helplessness,  my  informant 
stated  to  me  that  ' she  had  had  the  cnichles,  but  wa-s  now  in  a way  of  getting  lietter,  a 
man  having  pared  out  the  worm  that  was  the  cause  of  the  awful  complaint ; that  the 
man  knew  the  very  spot  where  the  worm  lodged,  and  that  he  appeared  to  have  great 
experience,  having  travelled  much  as  a beggar'  In  fact,  he  had  sawn  off  two  iniefaoa 
from  each  claw  of  her  feet.  The  cow  was  in  a woful  plight ; her  joinis  enlarged,  her 
muscles  shmuk,and  her  skin  clinging  to  her  Itones." 

After  remonstrating  with  the  cottar  on  his  folly,  Mr.  Taifs  friend  persuaded  the  cottar 
to  remove  her  to  a farm  which  the  disease  had  never  visited.  The  animal  in  a very 
short  time  began  to  move  about,  and  would  have  become  perfectly  sound,  had  not  the 
beggar”  removed  apart  of  the  bones  of  her  feet  along  with  the  worm.— •Vetcrinariaii| 
Auput,  1834. 
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iron  is  a more  effectual  remedy.  If  the  tumour  is  pierced  with  it,  a glairy 
fluid  escapes,  and  the  swelling  subsiilcs.  A blister  should  then  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  animal  kept  in  the  cow-house.  The  tumour  does  not  often 
return,  but  it  is  a considerable  time  before  the  lameness  quite  disappears. 

A more  frequent  species  of  tumour  is  of  a hard  character.  It  does  not 
yield  at  all  to  pressure ; it  evidently  eauses  considerable  pain,  and  the 
animal  is  very  lame.  These  tumours  are  ahn<jst  invariuhly  confined  to 
one  knee.  Here,  neither  frictions  tior  perforation  with  the  budding-iron 
will  be  of  material  benefit,  although  deep  firing  has  sometimes  succeeded. 

Other  tumours,  sometimes  immediately  on  the  joints,  and  at  other 
times  at  a greater  or  less  distance  from  them,  and  of  variable  degrees  of 
hardness ; sometimes  adhering  In  and  identified  with  the  substance  be- 
neath, and  at  other  times  more  or  less  pendulous,  do  not  appear  to  give 
much  pain  to  the  animal,  nor  do  they  often  interfere  with  the  motion  of 
the  joints,  but  they  are  a great  eyesore,  and,  in  a few  instances,  they  sud- 
denly lake  on  a disposition  to  increase  with  great  rapidity.  These  have 
been  blistered  without  eflcct — setons  have  been  passed  through  them  with 
variable  result,  and  occasionally  recourse  has  been  had  to  excision. 

Some  surgeons  have  very  lately  begun  to  treat  them  with  iorline ; 
the  ointment  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash  has  been  well  rubbed  into  the 
tumours  and  the  neighbouring  parts  ; and  the  hydriodate  has  at  the  same 
time  been  administered  internally.  The  success  of  this  treatment  with  the 
two  last  species  of  tumours,  has  been  almost  as  great  as  the  practitioner 
could  desire.  They  have  uniformly  very  much  diminished  in  size;  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  have  disappeared.  The  ointment 
should  be  composed  as  already  recommended,  and  six  grains  of  the 
hydriodate  given  morning  and  night  in  a mash.  On  the  first  species 
of  tumour  unconnected  with  rheumatism,  the  iodine  has  seldom  had 
decided  effect. 

ULCEKS  ABOUT  THE  /OINTS. 

These  tumours  sometimes  assume  very  much  the  appearance  of 
farcy  in  the  horse.  They  run  in  lines,  they  follow  the  apparent  course 
of  the  veins,  but  they  belong  to  the  absorbents.  They  frequently  ulcer- 
ate— the  wounds  are  painful,  deep,  and  spreailing.  They  have  already 
been  described  (p.  313,)  when  the  question  of  farcy  iu  cattle  was  con- 
sidered. 

The  dilute  solution  of  the'  chloride  of  lime  will  form  the  best  appli- 
cation, and  will  usually  be  successful ; especially  if  occasionally  aided  by 
some  caustic  wash,  as  a solution  of  blue  vitriol,  or  dilute  nitric  acid. 

OPENED  JOINTS. 

These  sometimes  occur  from  the  injudicious  lancing  of  the  first  kind 
of  tumour,  but  ofiener  from  accident.  The  principle  of  the  treatment  of 
open  joints  is  the  same  as  was  recommended  in  the  “Treatise  on  the 
Horse,"  p.  '242,  namely,  to  close  the  orifice  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
before  the  secretion  of  the  joint  oil  is  stopped,  and  the  cartilages  of  the 
opposing  bones  nib  on  each  other,  and  the  delicate  membrane  which 
lines  these  cartilages  becomes  inflamed,  and  the  animal  suffers  extreme 
torture,  and  a degree  of  fever  ensues  by  which  he  is  speedily  destroyed. 
The  wound  is  best  closed  by  means  of  the  firing  iron.  For  a de.scription 
of  the  operation  the  reader  is  referred  to  “the  Morse,"  under  the  title 
" Broken  Knees." 

SPRAINS. 

Working  oxen,  and  those  that  have  been  driven  long  journeys,  are  liable 
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to  j;)rai)i,and  particiilttrly  of  the  fetlock  joint.  The  divi.cion  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  cannon  or  shank  bone,  in  order  that  it  may  articulate  with  the 
two  pasterns  into  which  the  leg  is  divided  renders  this  joint  particularly 
weak  and  susceptible  of  injury.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  horse, 
and  consists  of  fomentation  of  the  part,  to  which  should  succeed  band- 
ages very  gradually  increasing  in  tightness,  cold  lotions,  and  afterwards,  if 
the  deep-seated  inflammation  cannot  otherwise  be  subdued,  stimulating 
applications,  blistering,  or,  as  the  lust  resource,  flriug.  The  inflammation 
attending  sprain  of  this  joint  is  often  very  great,  and  ennriuoiis  Irony 
enlargement  and  anchylosis  arc  not  unfrei|ueiitly  seen.  They  embr-ce 
the  fetlock  joint ; they  frequently  include  the  pastern  ; hut  oftener,  the 
inflammation  and  bony  enlargement  extend  up  the  leg,  and  particularly 
the  posterior  part  of  it  almost  to  the  knee  ; for  the  division  of  the  flexor 
tendons,  in  order  to  reach  both  toes,  takes  place  considerably  aliove  the 
fetlock  (the  precise  place  varying  in  ditferent  animals),  and  these,  from 
the  oblique  direction  which  they  take,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  strain,  with 
probability  of  serious  injury.  'I'he  firing  iron  must  be  severely  applied 
belbre  the  mischief  has  proceeded  to  this  extent. 

DISE.VSES  OF  THE  FEET. 

These  are  numerous  and  serious.  The  leg  of  the  ox  is  divided  at  tlie 
fetlock.  There  are  two  sets  of  pasterns,  two  coflin  bones,  and  two  httofs 
to  each  leg.  The  shank-bone  is  double  in  the  ftetus,  but  the  cartila- 
ginous substance  between  the  two  larger  metacarpals  is  afterwards 
ab.sorbed,  and  they  become  one  bone ; the  lower  bones,  however,  con- 
tinue separate.  Each  division  has  its  own  ligaments  and  tendons,  and 
is  covered  by  its  own  integument.  This  gives  rise  to  various  inflam- 
mations and  lamenesses,  whieh  have  been  confounded  under  the  very 
objectionable  term  of 

FOUL  IN  THE  FOOT. 

Hard  and  irritating  substances  often  insinuate  themselves  between 
the  claws,  and  becoming  fixed  there,  and,  wounding  the  claws  on  one 
or  both  sides,  become  a source  of  great  annoyance,  pain,  and  inflam- 
mation, and  the  beast  suddenly  becomes  lame,  and  the  pasterns  are  much 
swelled.  They  should  be  carefully  examined,  the  interposed  substance 
should  be  removed,  the  wound  washed  thoroughly  clean,  and  a pledget 
of  tow  dipped  in  friar's-balsam,  or  covered  with  healing  ointment,  in- 
troduced between  the  claws,  and  there  confined  by  means  of  a roller. 
Lameness  from  this  cause  will,  in  p^neral,  be  readily  removed. 

The  foot  being  thus  divided,  and  the  ox  unexpectedly  treading  on  an 
uneven  surface,  or  being  compelled  long  to  do  so  when  ploughing  a steep 
field,  the  weight  of  the  animal  will  be  unequally  distributed  on  the 
pasterns,  and  severe  sprain  will  be  the  result.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
sudden  lameness  which  comes  on,  and  by  the  swelling  and  heat  and 
tenderness  being  confined  to  one  claw,  and  referrible  to  the  fetlock  or 
pastern,  or  coflin  joints.  Rest  and  fomentation,  or  the  application  of 
cold,  with  bleeding  from  the  veins  of  the  coronet  will  usually  remove  this 
kind  of  lameness.  The  bleeding  may  be  easily  effected  by  means  of  a 
small  fleam  or  lancet,  for  the  veins  of  the  foot  of  the  ox  are  larger  and 
more  tortuous  than  those  of  the  horse,  and  rise  more  distinctly  alrave  the 
coronet,  and  climb  up  the  pastern.  It  is  the  increased  vascularity  which 
often  gives  so  serious  a character  to  sprains  of  the  coflin  or  pastern  joints 
in  the  ox,  and  disposes  to  anchylosis  of  these  joints  much  oftener  than  in 
the  horse. 
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The  foot  of  the  ox,  or  that  part  which  is  inclosed  within  the  horny  box, 
is  liable  to  the  same  injuries  and  diseases  as  that  of  the  horse;  but  they 
generally  are  not  so  difhcnlt  to  treat,  nor  do  they  produce  such  destruct- 
ive conseipiences,  because  the  weight  of  the  animal  being  divided 
between  the  two  claws,  the  first  concussion  or  injury  was  not  so  great, 
and  the  animal  was  able  afterwards  to  spare  the  injured  claw,  by  throw- 
ing a considerable  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  weight  on  the  sound  one. 
Injuries  of  the  feet  arise  from  pricking  in  shoeing,  wounds  from  nails  or 
glass,  or  from  the  sole  being  bruised,  and  sometimes  the  horn  being  worn 
almost  through,  by  travelling  or  working  on  hard  roads. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  there  is  a constitutional  tendency  to  dis- 
eases of  the  foot  in  cattle,  resembling  the  rot  in  sheep;  but  this  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  proved*,  and  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  matter 
is,  that  inflammation  was  produced  by  some  external  cause;  that  it  ran 
its  usual  course ; that  suppuration  followed,  and  matter  was  formed ; 
that  it  burrowed  in  various  parts  of  the  foot,  and  broke  out  at  the  coro- 
net ; that  sinuses  remained ; that  the  ulcer  took  on  an  unhealthy  character ; 
fungus  shooted  up,  in  short  there  was  the  quittor  or  canker  of  the  horse, 
but  on  a smaller  scale  and  more  manageable.  This  is  a simple  view  of 
the  case,  and  at  once  points  out  a mode  of  treatment,  iutelligible  and 
generally  successful. 

It  is  true  that  foul  in  the  foot  is  most  prevalent  in  low  marshy  countries ; 
but  the  hoof  is  there  softened,  macerated  by  its  continual  immersion  in 
moisture,  and  rendered  unable  to  resist  tlie  accidents  to  which  it  is 
occasionally  exposed.  It  is  there  that  canker  and  quittor  are  most  pre- 
valent in  the  horse,  and  most  difficult  to  be  treated. 

M'hen  a beast  becomes  suddenly  lame  he  should  be  taken  up,  and,  if 
necessary,  secured.  The  lameness  will  generally  be  referrible  to  one 
claw.  The  heat,  and  tenderness,  and  redness,  and  enlargement  round 
the  coronet  will  prove  this.  The  foot  should  be  carefully  examined — is 
there  any  prick  or  wound  about  the  sole  ? if  so,  let  the  horn  be  pared 
away  there — let  the  matter  which  is  pent  up  within  escape — let  the  horn 
be  removed  as  far  as  it  has  separated  from  the  sensible  parts  beneath- 
let  a little  butyr  of  antimony  be  applied  over  the  denuded  part — let  a 
pledget  of  soft  dry  tow  be  bound  tightly  upon  the  part,  and  let  the  animal 
be  placed  in  a dry  yard  or  cow-house. 

If  there  is  no  evident  wound,  let  the  foot  of  the  beast,  like  that  of 
the  horse,  be  tried  round  with  the  pincers ; and  if  he  decidedly  flinches 
when  pressed  on  a particular  part,  let  the  foot  be  opened  there — let  the 
coronet  be  closely  examined — is  there  any  soft  reddish  shot  upon  it  ? if  so, 
freely  plunge  the  lancet  into  it. 

If  tlie  examiner  is  foiled  in  this  attempt  to  discover  the  seat  of  mischief, 
let  him  envelop  the  foot  in  a poultice;  that  will  .soften  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  cause  even  the  horn  to  be  a little  more  yielding,  and  will  abate 
the  iiiflammalion ; if  it  should  be  pure  inflammation  without  previous  mecha- 
nical injury,  that  will  hasten  the  process  of  suppuration,  and  the  matter  will 
more  quickly,  and  with  less  destruction  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  find 
its  way  to  the  coronet.  As  soon  as  it  dwsso.  the  soft  projecting  red  or 
black  spot  should  be  opened,  and  a probe  should  be  introduced  iulo  the 

• M.  Fuvre  of  Geneva,  ioslituted  iiiiauTuiia  exiieriments,  in  order  to  ascertain  wliether 
the  foot-rut  in  sheei',  “ad  foul  i.i  the  fmtt  in  cattle,  were  the  aame  or  similar  diseases. 
He  inoculated  sheep  with  the  matter  taken  from  between  the  claws,  and  with  some  from 

denuded  surface  of  the  sole,  and  some  also  which  he  had  taken  from  a sinus  run- 
ning deep  into  the  fo.it : in  ueiiher  case  did  he  proiluce  anything  analogous  to  the 
foul-tot.— J ournal  dc  Mt.l.  Vet.  ct  Comparde,  1 826,  p.  3 1 9. 
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opening  and  the  sinuses  carefully  ascertained,  and  every  portion  of 
detaciicd  liorn  removed  from  above  them,  and  the  healthy  horn  around 
thinned  and  smoothed.  It  will  always  in  these  cases  be  prudent  to  admi- 
nister a dose  of  Epsom  salt. 

The  character  of  the  surface  exposed  should  now  be  considered.  If, 
the  matter  having  been  all  evacuated,  the  wound  or  wounds  have  a 
tolerably  healthy  appearance,  a light  ap|ilication  of  the  hutyr  of  antimony, 
and  that  repeated  daily,  will  soon  induce  a secretion  of  new  horn ; but  if 
there  is  a poi  tioii  of  the  surface  that  looks  black  or  spongy,  or  the  edges 
of  which  are  separated  from  the  parts  around,  here  was,  probably,  the 
original  seat  of  injury — the  life  of  that  portion  has  been  destroyed  and  it 
must  be  removed — it  must  stouph  out.  A poultice  of  linseed  meal,  with 
a fourth  part  of  common  turpentine,  must  be  put  on,  changed  twice 
in  the  day,  and  continued  until  the  separation  is  complete.  A light 
application  of  the  hutyr  should  then  follow,  or  in  favourable  cases,  a 
pledget  soaked  in  friar’s  bal.sam  should  be  placed  on  the  wound,  bound 
tightly  down,  and  daily  renewed;  the  removal  of  every  portion  of  detached 
horn,  dryiies.s,  firm,  but  equable  pressure  ou  the  part,  and  moderate 
stimulus  of  the  exposed  surface,  are  the  principles  which  will  carry  the 
practitioner  successfully  through  every  case  of  foul  in  the  foot. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  fungous  excrescence  between  the  claws,  in 
order  to  remove  which,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  surface  beneath  and  dis- 
pose it  to  throw  out  healthy  horn,  the  carl-rope  or  the  horse-hair  line  used 
to  be  introduced  between  the  claws,  and  drawn  backwards  and  forwards, 
inflicting  sad  and  unnecessary  torture  on  the  animal.  This  fungus  will 
rarely  make  its  appearance,  if  the  horn,  which  hud  lost  its  attachment  to 
the  living  surface  beneath,  yet  still  continue  to  press  upon  it,  has  been 
carefully  removed.  If  any  fungus  appears,  it  should  be  levelled  by 
means  of  a sharp-knife,  and  the  caustic. applied*.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  pure  inflammation,  without  wound  or  mechanicul  injury,  does 
sometiifies  attack  the  feet  of  cattle,  especially  of  those  that  arc  in  high 
condition.  On  one  day  the  beast  is  perfectly  free  from  lameness,  or 
illness  of  any  kind  ; on  the  following  day  probably  the  foot  is  swelled,  the 
claws  stand  apart  from  each  other,  they  are  unusually  hot,  and  the  animal 
can  scarcely  rest  any  portion  of  his  weight  on  one  foot ; he  is  continually 
shifting  his  posture,  or  he  lies  down  and  cannot  be  induced  to  rise.  If 
the  beast  ia  neglected,  the  inflammation  and  swelling  increase  until  an 
ulcer  appears  at  the  division  of  the  claws,  and  which  cannot  be  healed 
until  a considerable  core  has  sloughed  out. 

A linseed-meal  poultice  should  be  applied  to  the  (lart  as  soon  as  this 
inflammation  is  observed,  and  it  may  be  easily  retained  in  its  situation  by 
means  of  a cloth  through  which  two  holes  have  Ixicu  cut  to  admit  the 
claws.  This  will  either  abate  the  inflammation  or  hasten  the  suppuration ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  swelling  begins  to  point  it  should  be  opened.  The 
poultice  must  be  continued  until  this  sloughing  process  has  taken  place,  nr 
the  ulcer  begins  to  have  a healthy  surface,  a little  common  turpentine 

* The  following  recipe  is  copied  u a perfect  unique  in  veterinary  practice : — *'My 
father*!  mctbocl  (of  curing  fuui  in  the  foot)  ivae  to  cut  up  a vod  where  tlie  iliveased  foot 
had  trodden,  and  eiliier  turn  it  over  sw.ird  side  downwards,  or  hang  It  on  u hedge  iu  that 
positroi.  1 am  uuabte  to  account  for  this  cure;  to  melt  is  incomprehensihle ; but  in 
all  the  cx)ierimfnts  1 have  tried,  this  remedy,  so  simple  and  cheap,  has  {iroved  the  best. 
The  first  year  1 was  at  Slane,  we  had  many  cattle  troubled  with  this  complaiut;  I 
applied  nothing  else  but  what  may  be  called  a charm,  and  they  all  more  readily 
recovered  than  when  I used  severer  applications;  therefore,  in  future,  1 mean  never 
to  have  recourse  to  any  remedy  but  the  sod,  though  probably  rest  is  the  great  restorative.” 
— Parkinson  on  Live  Stock,  vol.  i.  p.  345, 
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having'  been  added  to  it.  Proud  flesh  must  be  subdued  by  the  caustic ; 
equal  parts  of  verdigris  and  sugar  of  lead  will  constitute  the  best 
application  for  this  purpose.  Foul  and  foetid  discharge  must  be  cor- 
rected by  the  chloride  of  lime ; and  when  the  ulcer  looks  healthy,  the 
tincture  of  myrrh  or  friar’s  balsam  must  he  used. 

By  this  mode  of  treatment  the  disease  will  readily  be  subdued,  but  the 
application  of  corroding  caustic  substances  iu  the  early  stage  of  it  will 
add  fuel  to  fire;  and  the  suffering  the  ab.scess  to  remain  unopened  until 
the  pus  has  burst  its  way  through  the  thick  skin  of  the  leg  will  produce 
sinuses  that  will  run  iu  every  direction,  remain  open  month  after  month, 
and  leave  permanent  lameness  behind.  Some  have  imagined  that  this 
variety  of  foul  in  the  foot  is  contagious.  That  is  not  quite  ascertained, 
although  there  are  some  suspicious  catses  on  record ; the  farmer,  therefore, 
will  act  prudently  who  immediately  separates  the  lame  beast  from  the 
herd. 

In  one  respect,  these  diseases  of  the  feet  of  cattle  differ  materially  from 
quittor  or  canker  in  the  horse.  There  is  a laminated  connexion  between 
the  hoof  of  the  ox  and  the  sensible  parts  beneath  as  in  the  horse  ; but  the 
horny  plates  of  the  hoof  and  the  fleshy  ones  of  the  substance  which  covers 
the  coffin-bone  are  not  so  wide  or  so  deep,  and  therefore  the  attachment 
between  the  hoof  and  the  foot  is  not  so  strung.  Thence  it  happens  that 
the  matter  finds  great  difliculty  in  forcing  a way  for  itself  in  tlie  foot  of 
the  horse,  and  deep  sinuses  are  formed  which  reach  to,  and  corrode  the 
bone,  and  there  is  sometimes  core  upon  core  to  be  detached,  and  portions 
of  bone  to  be  thrown  oS*,  and  whence  results  the  cankered  state  of  the 
foot,  and  the  difliculty  of  cure.  In  cattle  less  resistance  to  the  progress 
of  the  matter  is  experienced  ; the  hoof  is  more  easily  separated  from  the 
parts  beneath,  and  that  which  would  produce  deep  ulceration  and  caries 
in  the  one,  rarely  to  be  perfectly  repaired,  leads  to  the  casting  of  the  hoof 
in  the  other,  while  the  foot  has  received  comparatively  little  injury. 
The  form  of  the  foot,  in  these  cases,  is  much  changed,  and  all  its 
functions  impaired  in  the  one  ; in  the  other  a new  hoof  s|)eedily  covers 
a foot  that  has  escaped  all  serious  detriment,  and  the  animal  becomes  as 
useful  as  he  ever  was.  Cases,  however,  do  sometimes  occur  in  which 
the  hoof  is  lengthened  and  curved,  and  twisted  in  a very  curious  way, 
and  the  coflin  bone  takes  on  a similar  distortion. 

There  is  no  frog  in  the  foot  of  cattle,  nor  are  there  the  provisions  for 
the  expansion  and  elasticity  of  the  foot  |which  we  admire  in  the  horse ; 
therefore  there  is  not  any  disease  that  can  be  considered  as  correspond- 
ing with  the  "thrush"  in  that  animal,  but  there  is  occasionally  something 
not  much  unlike  grease.  A sore  appears  upon  the  heel,  not  however  so 
much  in  the  form  of  a crack  as  of  a circular  superficial  ulcer.  It  has 
a brown  unhealthy  hue ; fungus  often  springs  from  it*,  and  it  causes  con- 
siderable lameness.  It  is  best  treated  with  the  chloride  of  lime,  or  that 
and  a strong  solution  of  alum  may  be  alternately  applied.  A bandage 
should  seldom  be  used  because  it  can  scarcely  be  put  on  without  ex- 
coriating the  parts  and  increasing  the  evil,  and  because  the  ox  is  much 
more  impatient  of  the  restraint  of  the  bandage  than  is  the  most  fidgetty  or 
vicious  horse. 

Constant  pain  seems  to  prey  more  speedily  and  injuriously  on  cattle 

• Where  the  case  has  been  neglected,  projection  of  the  fungus  sometimes  hardens 
and  acquires  a reaemblance  to  the  grapes  on  the  heels  of  greasy  horses ; more  frequently, 
however,  it  ^omes  like  a seedy  wart,  and  is  very  tender  and  troublesome,  and  bleeds 
after  the  slightest  touch.  The  chloride  or  butyr  of  antimony  is  lt»  best  remedy 
for  this 
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than  on  the  horse — ruminants  have  not  the  courage  and  endurance  of 
this  noble  animal,  and  therefore  it  is  that  these  disea.ses  of  the  feet 
soon  begin  very  materially  to  interfere  with  the  condition  of  the  beast. 
It  has  been  remarked  (p.  304),  that  “ there  is  not  a farmer  that  has  not 
had  cows  in  his  dairy  that  have  lost  fur  a time  full  half  of  their  milk  on 
account  of  the  pain  which  lender  and  diseased  feet  have  occasioned  ; the 
grazier  sometimes  loses  the  advantage  of  three  or  four  months’  feeding 
from  the  same  cause,  and  in  London  dairies,  tender  feet  are  oAen  a most 
serious  ailment,  and  compel  the  milkman  to  part  with  some  of  his  best 
cows,  and  that  in  very  indilTerent  condition."  These  things  would  indi- 
cate the  propriety  of  having  recourse  to  the  o|)eralion  of  neurotomy.  It 
is  an  operation  which,  resorted  to  in  proper  cases,  will  never  be  iiiider- 
vaUied  as  it  regards  the  horse  ; and  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  vete- 
rinary surgeons,  better  instructed  in  the  anatomy  and  ailments  of  cattle, 
will  oAcii  practise  it  to  relieve  the  torture,  and  to  improve  the  condition 
of  ruminants. 


SHOEINQ. 

This,  as  in  the  horse,  is  a necessary  evil.  A beast  used  for  road  work 
would  soon  be  crippled  and  ruined  without  shoes  ; and  the  farmer  would 
find  it  his  interest  never  to  send  an  ox  to  plough  unshod.  He  would 
be  well  repaid  for  the  expense  of  shoeing  by  the  increa.scd  speed,  the 
greater  capability  of  work,  the  endurance  and  the  superior  condition  of  his 
cattle.  Little  skill  is  required  in  the  smith  in  order  to  adapt  the  shoe  to 
the  foot  of  the  ox;  there  is  no  weakness  of  particular  parts,  no  corn,  no 
tenderness  of  frog,  no  disposition  to  contraction  to  be  studied;  the 
simple  principle  is  to  cover  the  sole  efTectually.  Around  the  outer  rim  the 
shoe  should  follow  the  line  of  the  foot — it  should  somewhat  project  in- 
wardly towards  the  toe,  and  be  rounded  towards  the  heel,  with  the  pro- 
jection likewise  inward.  It  should  be  fastened  by  three  nails  on  the  outer 
edge,  the  posterior  nail  being  about  the  middle  of  that  edge.  The  nails 
should  be  thin,  and  flat-headed,  so  that  when  driven  close  they  shall 
occupy  a considerable  portion  of  the  ground  surface  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
shoe.  Both  the  ground  and  foot  sttrfaces  should  be  flat,  and  the  shoes 
made  of  g;ood  iron,  but  thin  and  light.  The  only  diHerence  between  the 
fore  and  the  hind  shoe  is  that  the  hind  shoe  is  thinner  and  lighter,  not 
quite  so  broad  or  so  much  curved,  and,  particularly,  more  pointed,  and 
more  turned  up  at  the  toe. 


B 


X.  The  ground-surface  of  the  fore-shoe. 

B.  Do.  of  the  hind  shoe. 

Some  farmers  shoe  the  fore  feet  only,  others  take  in  the  two  outside  claws 
of  the  hind  feet;  but  it  would  be  little  additional  trouble  or  expense  to 
shoe  them  all  round,  and  then  they  would  be  safe.  ^ 
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The  principal  objection  to  shoeing  the  ox  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
putting  the  shoes  on.  The  beast  will  seldom  submit  quietly, and  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  trevis,  or  to  casting  him.  The  latter  is  dangerous, 
and  frequently  accompanied  by  accident  either  to  the  ox  or  the  smith. 
The  l>est  trevis  is  that  recommended  by  Bakewrell,  a description  and  en- 
graving of  which  may  be  found  in  the  “ British  Husbandry,’’  p.  221. 
Much  of  the  unruliness  of  the  beast,  however,  might  be  overcome  by  kind 
treatment,  and  by  often  handling  the  steer,  and  lifting  his  feet,  and  strik- 
ing them  gently  with  a hammer.  Finding  that  no  harm  is  done  to  him, 
he  will  permit  this  without  fear,  and  he  will  be  likely  to  submit  to  the 
apparently  similar  process  of  shoeing.  It  is  fear,  and  not  natural  indo- 
cility, which  causes  the  resistance  of  tlie  beast. 


Chapter  XIX. 

THE  DISE.ASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

The  skin  of  the  ox  diflers  little  from  that  of  the  horse,  except  that  it  is 
thicker,  and  apparently  less  .sensible  ; therefore  for  some  observations  on 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  skin,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Trea- 
tise on  the  Horse,  p.  869;  they  apply  equally  to  the  greater  part  of  our 
domesticated  animals. 

The  horseman  properly  attaches  great  importance  to  the  state  of  the 
skin  in  that  animal.  If  it  is  hard  ami  dry,  and  unyielding,  he  says  that 
the  horse  is  out  of  condition;  and  then  he  knows  full  well  that  although 
the  animal  may  have  no  decided  disease  about  him,  yet  he  is  scarcely 
capable  of  discharging  his  ordinary  duly,  and  altogether  unequal  to  any 
extraordinary  exertion.  Graziers  know  as  well  that  the  beast  whose  skin  is 
not  soft,  and  mellovr,  and  elastic,  can  never  carry  any  prohtable  quantity 
of  flesh  and  fat;  therefore  they  judge  of  the  value  of  the  animal  even 
more  by  the  handling  than  they  do  by  the  conformation  of  parts. 

The  skin  is  filled  with  innumerable  little  glands  which  pour  out  an 
oily  fluid,  that  softens  and  supples  it,  so  that  we  can  easily  take  it  between 
the  linger  and  thumb,  and  raise  it  from  the  parts  beneath  ; and  while 
we  are  doing  this,  we  are  sensible  of  its  peculiar  mellowness  ami  elasticity. 
At  another  time  or  in  another  animal,  the  skin  seems  to  cling  to  the  mu-cles 
beneath,  and  leels  harsh  and  rough  when  we  bundle  it : but  the  skin  is  not 
altered  or  diseased,  it  is  this  secretion  of  oily  fluid  that  is  suspended. 
M e attach  the  hlea  of  health  to  the  mellow  skin,  and  of  disease  to  the 
harsh  and  immoveable  one,  because  the  experience  of  ourselves  and  of 
everybody  else  has  confirmed  this  connection ; and  the  principle  is  that 
when  one  secretion  is  properly  discharged,  the  others  will  generally  be  so, 
and  when  one  is  interrupted  the  hurmony  of  the  system  is  too  much 
disturbed  for  the  animal  to  thrive  or  to  be  in  vigour. 

Then,  as  a symptom  of  a diseased  state  of  the  constitution  generally,  the 
attention  is  first  directed  to 


HIDE-BOUND. 

The  term  is  very  expressive. — the  hide  seems  to  be  bound,  or  to  cling 
to  the  muscles  and  bones.  It  does  not  actually  do  so,  but  it  has  lost  its 
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soAness,  and  we  can  no  longer  raise  it,  or  move  it  about.  The  secretion 
of  the  oily  fluid  which  supples  the  skin  is  disturbed ; this  argues  dis- 
turbance elsewbere,  and  the  feeling  of  the  skin  usually  indicates  the  degree 
of  that  disturbance. 

With  hide-bound  is  connected  a rough  and  staring  coat.  The  surface 
of  the  skin  is  become  hard  and  dry  ; the  ininuie  scales  with  which  it  is 
covered  no  longer  yield  to  the  hair,  but  separating  themselves  in  every 
direction,  they  turn  it  in  various  ways,  and  so  give  to  it  that  irregular 
and  ragged  appearance  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  want  of 
condition. 

These  two  circumstances — hide-bound  and  a staring  coat — are  unerring 
indications  of  evil.  A cow  may  be  somewhat  ofl'  her  feed — she  may 
hoose  a little — she  may  have  various  little  ailments ; they  should  not  be 
neglected;  but  while  the  skin  is  loose  and  the  hair  lies  smooth  the  farmer 
has  not  much  to  fear:  if,  however,  the  coat  begins  to  stare,  and  the  skin  to 
cling  to  the  ribs,  it  behoves  him  to  examine  into  the  matter.  What  dis- 
ease unobserved  has  been  preying  upon  the  constitution  ? — has  hoose  been 
degenerating  into  phthisis? — bus  some  chronic  aflection  of  the  liver  been 
weakening  the  strength  of  the  digestive  organs?  or  what  has  been  wrong 
in  the  management  of  the  beast?  Has  she  been  unnecessarily  and 
cruelly  exposed  to  cold  and  wet — has  she  been  fed  on  unwholesome  pro- 
vender,  or  has  she  been  half  starved  ? 

If  the  thriAy  appearance  cannot  be  traced  to  any  evident  cause,  still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  something  is  wrong.  Hide-bound  is  rarely 
a primary  disease;  it  is  a symptom  of  disease,  and  oftener  than  of  any  other 
disease  of  the  digestive  organs.  A dose  of  physic  should  be  given  (eight 
ounces  of  sulphur,  with  half  an  ounce  of  ginger),  and  a few  mushes  should 
he  allowed.  After  this  medicines  should  be  administered  that  have  a ten- 
dency to  rouse  the  vessels  of  the  skin  to  their  due  action,  as  sulphur, 
nitre,  and  antimoniul  powder,  with  a small  quantity  of  ginger.  No 
direct  tonic  should  be  administered  while  the  cause  of  this  want  of  con- 
dition is  unknown,  but  warm  purgatives  and  diaphoretic  medicines  will 
often  have  a good  elTect. 

MANQE. 

This  is  the  most  serious  among  the  diseases  of  the  skin  in  cattle.  The 
first  symptom  is  a constant  itchiness.  The  cow  eagerly  rubs  herself 
against  everything  that  she  can  get  at.  The  hair  comes  quite  off  or  gets 
tliin  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  There  are  few  scabs  or  sores  ; but  eitlier 
in  conseipience  of  the  rubbing,  or  as  an  effect  of  tlic  disease,  a thick  scur- 
flness  appears,  particularly  along  the  back,  and  in  patches  on  other  places. 
It  is  first  seen  about  the  tail,  and  tlience  it  spreads  in  every  direction.  The 
cow  soon  begins  to  lose  condition,  the  ridge  of  her  hack  becomes  promi- 
nent, and  her  milk  decreases,  and  sometimes  is  deteriorated  in  quality. 

The  causes  are  various  ; they  are  occasionally  as  opposite  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be.  Too  luxuriant  food  will  produce  it ; it  will  more 
certaiidy  follow  starvation.  The  skin  sympathizes  with  the  over-taxed 
powers  of  digestion  in  the  one  case,  and  with  the  general  debility  of  the 
frame  in  the  other  : and  nothing  is  so  certain  of  bringing  on  the  worst 
kind  of  it  us  the  sudden  change  Irom  comparative  siarvution  to  luxuriant 
loud.  Want  of  cleanliness,  although  highly  censurable,  has  been  oltener 
accused  as  the  cause  of  mange  than  it  deserves ; but  to  nothing  can  it 
more  frequently  be  traced  than  to  contagion. 

The  treatment  is  simple  and  elfecluul.  The  diseased  cattle  should  be 
removed  to  some  distant  stable  or  shed  where  there  can  be  no  possible 
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communication  with  the  others.  The  disease,  however  produced,  must 
be  considered  and  treated  as  a local  one.  The  scurfincssof  (he  skin  must 
first  be  pot  off,  by  means  of  a hard  brush,  or  a curry-comb,  somewhat 
lightly  aiiplied.  To  this  must  follow  the  application  of  an  ointment 
which  appears  to  have  a specific  effect  on  the  mange,  and  which  must  bn 
well  rubbed  in  with  a soft  brush,  or,  what  is  far  better,  with  the  hand, 
morning  and  night : there  is  no  danger  of  the  disease  being  communicated 
to  the  person  so  emplojed.  That  ointment  must  have  sulphur  as  its  basis, 
aided  by  tur])cntine,  which  somewhat  irritates  the  skin  and  disposes  it  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  sulphur;  and,  to  render  it  still  more  efficacious,  a 
small  portion  of  mercury  must  be  added.  The  following  will  be  a safe,  and 
verv  effectual  application — there  are  few  cases  which  will  resist  its  power. 
“ Take  of  flowers  of  sul|)hiir  a pound,  common  turpentine  four  ounces, 
strong  mercurial  ointment  two  ounces,  and  linseed  oil  a pint.  Warm  the 
oil  and  melt  the  turpentine  in  it ; when  they  begin  to  get  cool  add  the 
sulphur,  and  stir  the  ingredients  well  together,  and  afterwards  incorporate 
the  blue  ointment  with  the  mass  by  rubbing  them  together  on  a marble 
slab.” 

Vast  numbers  of  cattle  have  Ijeen  lost  by  the  use  of  stronger  and  poi- 
sonous applications.  Corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  form  of  an  almost 
saturated  solution  of  it,  is  a favourite  lotion  with  many  practitioners  *. 
Arsenic — hellebore — tobacco  t have  had  their  advocates,  and  have  murdered 
thousands  of  cattle. 

The  practitioner  must  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  mere  local  treat- 
ment, physic  should  always  be  administered.  Sulphur,  in  doses  of  eight 
ounces  every  third  day,  will  materially  assist  in  effecting  a cure;  and 
on  the  intermediate  days  nothing  better  can  be  given  than  the  powder 
recommended  for  hide-bound  (p.  571).  Mashes  also  should  be  allowed 
every  night. 

LEPROSY. 

Mange  neglected  or  improperly  treated  may  degenerate  into  a worse 
disease,  but  fortunately  not  one  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  scurf  will 
be  succeeded  by  scabs — there  have  been  cases  in  which  the  scabs  have 
appeared  from  the  beginning — and  the  skin  becomes  thickened  and  cor- 
rugated, and  covered  with  scales,  and  occasionally  tlie  scales  peel  off,  and 
corroding  ulcers  apiwar  beneath. 

• The  author  of  this  Treatise  attended  five  cows  belonging  to  a gentleman  tliat  were 
afflicted  witli  bad  mange.  He  aiipiieU  the  ointment  and  the  powders  here  recommended, 
and  the  case  was  going  on  slowly  but  satisfactorily.  He  did  not  wish  to  make  too  much 
haste  in  the  business,  for  the  disease  hod  been  of  consideraUe  etaniling,  and  the  animals 
had  been  much  reduced  by  it.  He  was  afraid  of  a worse  evil  if  he  repelled  this  con- 
firmed and  general  cutaneous  enip'ion  too  quickly.  The  gentleman,  however,  was  im- 
patient ; the  cowherd  was  more  so,  and  the  case  was  put  under  the  hands  of  a furrier. 
He  brought  a gn  at  boll'e  of  some  lotion ; he  applied  it  freely  about  them ; he  used 
almost  the  whole  of  it.  In  a little  more  than  twelve  hours  one  of  them  began  to  foam 
at  the  mouth — she  staggered,  fell,  and  dierl.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  they  were 
all  dead.  The  first  practitioner  was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  and  arriveii  just  in  lime  to 
witness  the  death  of  the  last  cow.  He  secured  the  bottle:  it  contained  a strong  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  mixed  with  some  unknown  vegetable  decoction. 

f A friend  of  the  Editor  was  n'quested  to  see  four  cows  that  had  been  dressed  for 
mange.  One  of  them  was  dead  when  he  arrived ; another  died  afterwards ; the  other  two 
recovered,  and  were  found  to  be  curerl  of  the  mange.  Another  friend  who  sometimes 
uses  a decoction  of  tobacco,  says  that  he  is  sometimes  thoroughly  frightened  by  it — that 
the  animal  breaks  out  into  profuse  perspiration,  and  falls  and  rolls,  and  there  is  great 
prostration  of  strength ; and  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  have  recourse  to  this 
mode  of  treatment,  except  in  hit  own  stables,  and  under  bis  immediate  inspection. 
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The  same  ointment,  but  with  double  the  quantity  of  mercury,  must  be 
used  for  this  ap^Kravutcd  state  of  the  disease,  and  a stroiif^ci  alterative 
powder,  consi.sting;  of  two  drachms  of  Kthiop's  Mineral,  added  to  the  one 
already  recommended.  All  this  mercury,  however,  must  be  used  with 
caution,  fur  it  is  not  a drii"  that  always  agrees  with  the  ruminant;  and 
salivation  would,  temporarily  at  least,  and  in  most  cases  permanently, 
injure  the  beast,  both  fur  the  dairy  and  the  pasture. 

In  those  sadly  aggravated  cases  that  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
practitioner,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  skin  is  thickened  and  corrugated, 
with  deep  chaps  running  down  on  either  side,  or  uniting  together  in  various 
directions — when  within  the  sidistance  of  the  skin  numerous  tubercles  can 
be  felt,  varying  from  the  size  of  a millet-seed  to  that  of  a kidney-l>ean — 
when  the  eye-lids  are  swelled  so  that  the  animal  can  scarcely  sec,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  mucus  is  discharged  from  them — when  the  nostrils  and 
lips  are  thickened,  and  dense  and  yellow  mucus  runs  from  the  nose — 
when,  beginning  from  the  knees,  and  reaching  almost  to  the  hoofs,  the 
intervals  between  the  chaps  are  occupied  by  tuberculous  grapes,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  some  f>f  which  discharge  a serous  fluid  ; — in  such  cases 
the  surgeon  may  well  l>e  puzzled  what  to  do. 

The  animal  must  be  bled  and  physicked  ; but  his  strength  must  be 
sup|x>rted  by  mushes  and  plenty  of  fresh  green  meat : he  must  be  fomented 
all  over  many  times  every  day,  and  he  must  be  kept  where  he  cannot  com- 
municate the  infection.  If  the  inflammation  does  not  begin  to  subside,  he 
must  be  bled  again  and  agtiin  ; the  physic  must  l>e  repeated  ; sulphur  will 
constitute  the  best  physic  liere,  and  he  must  be  kept  under  its  purgative 
influence : and,  at  length,  the  skin  beginning  to  supple — the  cutaneous 
inflammation  having,  to  a considerable  degree,  subsided — the  ointment 
and  the  powder  recommended  fur  mange  must  be  used.  Should  they 
not  have  sufficient  eflect,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  stronger  ones  pre- 
scrilted  for  leprosy.  Previous,  however,  to  the  use  of  either  of  the  oint- 
ments, and  after  llie  inflammation  has  abated,  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  lime  may  be  applied  on  two  or  three  successive  days  with  much  advan- 
tage •. 


LICE. 

Connected  with  mange,  the  usual  accompaniment,  and  probably  the 
occasional  cause  of  it,  is  the  appearance  of  vermin  on  the  skin.  It  cannot 
be  sup[X)sed  that  they  are  originally  jiroduced  by  any  disease  or  state  of 
the  skin  ; but  the  ova  (eggs)  of  these  animalcula>,  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, And  in  the  skin  of  cattle,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  under 
those  alone,  a proper  nidus,  or  place  where  they  may  be  hatched  into  life. 
A beast  in  good  health  and  condition  will  not  have  one  of  those  insects 
upon  him  unless  he  mixes  with  lousy  cattle;  but  if  he  is  turned  out  in  the 
straw-yard  in  winter,  and  is  half-starved  there,  and  his  coat  becomes 
rough,  and  matted,  and  foul,  they  will  soon  swarm  upon  him.  By  the 
constant  irritation  which  they  excite,  they  will  predispose  the  skin  to  an 
attack  of  mange  from  other  causes,  if  they  do  not  actually  produce  it. 

He  who  had  not  personal  observation  of  the  fact,  would  hardly  believe 
how  numerous  they  soon  become.  There  are  myriads  of  them  on  the  hide 
of  the  ill-fated  beast.  They  keep  him  in  a constant  state  of  torment,  and 
are,  in  a manner,  devouring  him  before  his  time.  It  cannot  be  surprising 

* For  illustrations  of  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a Memoir,  by 
M.  Santin,  on  Elephantiasis  in  cattle,  and  also  to  the  Journal  Pratique  for  18J9,  p.  421  ; 
and  for  1831,  p,  10.  A useful  paper  will  also  be  found  in  the  R4c,  de  H4d.  V^L,  1830, 
p.42. 
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that  they  rapidly  spread  from  one  animal  lo  another.  The  slightest  con- 
tact, the  lying  on  the  same  lair,  or  the  feeding  on  the  same  pasture,  is  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  be  communicated  from  the  infected  beast  to  all 
the  rest.  The  animalcule  thrives  everywhere,  although  the  ovum  did  not 
find  a proper  nidus  on  the  skin  of  the  healthy  beast;  and  the  vermin, 
once  established  there,  soon  change  the  character  of  the  skin,  and  cover  it 
with  scurf  and  mange. 

Various  powders  and  lotions  have  been  recommended  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  parasites.  A powder  can  scarcely  be  brought  into  contact 
with  a thousainith  part  of  them  ; nor  can  a lotion,  unless  used  in  a quan- 
tity sutficient  to  kill  the  beast  as  well  as  those  that  are  feeding  upon  him. 
An  ointment  is  the  most  convenient  application,  and  by  dint  of  nibbing,  a 
little  of  it  may  l>e  made  to  go  a great  way.  The  common  scab  ointment 
for  sheep  (one  part  of  strong  mercurial  ointment  and  five  of  lard)  will  be 
etfectual  for  this  purpose  ; and  if  a little  of  it  is  well  rubbed  in,  instead  of 
a great  deal  being  smeared  over  the  animal,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
salivation. 


WARBLES. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
and  especially  in  fine  and  warm  weather,  cattle  out  at  pasture  are  fre- 
quently annoyed  by  a fly  of  the  Uiptera  order  and  the  Q?strus  genus,  that 
seems  to  sting  them  with  great  severity.  The  animal  attacked  runs  bel- 
lowing from  his  companions,  with  his  head  and  neck  stretched  out,  and 
his  tail  extending  straight  from  his  body,  and  he  seeks  for  refuge,  if  pos- 
sible, in  some  pool  or  stream  of  water.  (The  fly  seems  to  fear,  or  to 
have  an  aversion  to  the  water,  and  cattle  are  there  exempt  from  its  attack.) 
The  whole  herd,  having  previously  been  exposed  to  the  same  annoy- 
ance, are  frightened,  and  scamper  about  in  every  direction,  or,  one  and 
all,  rush  into  the.  stream.  Under  the  excitation  of  the  moment,  they  dis- 
regard all  control ; and  even  oxen  at  work  in  the  fields  will  sometimes 
betake  themselves  to  flight  with  the  plough  at  their  heels,  regardless  of 
their  driver  or  of  the  incumbrance  which  they  drag  behind  them. 

The  formidable  enemy  that  causes  this  alarm,  and  seems  to  inflict  so 
much  torture,  is  the  Q''alnii  Bovia,  the  Breeze  or  Gad-fly,  which  at  this 
time  is  seeking  a habitation  for  its  future  young,  and  selects  the  hides  of 
cattle  for  this  purpose.  It  is  said  to  choose  the  younger  beasts,  and  those 
that  are  in  highest  condition.  There  has  evidently  been  considerable 
exercise  of  selection,  for  a great  many  of  the  cattle  in  the  same  pasture 
will  ■ have  only  a few  warbles  on  their  hacks,  while  others  will,  in  a man- 
ner, be  covered  by  them. 

Naturalists  and  agriculturists  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  for  a 
very  accurate  account  of  this  fly  ; and  the  author  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations to  this  celebrated  veterinarian,  and  mure  particularly  to  that  excel- 
lent French  entomologist,  M.  Reaumur,  for  much  of  that  which  he  is 
enabled  to  offer  respecting  the  history  of  this  insect. 

The  aalrus  bovia  is  the  largest  and  must  beautiful  of  this  genus.  Its 
head  is  white,  and  covered  with  soli  down — its  thorax  yellow  anteriorly, 
with  four  black  longitudinal  lines — the  centre  of  the  thorax  is  black,  and 
the  posterior  part  of  an  ashen  colour — the  abdomen  is  also  of  an  ashen 
colour,  with  a white  black  band  in  the  centre,  and  covered  po.steriorly  with 
yellow  hair.  It  does  not  leave  its  chrysalis  state  until  late  in  the  summer, 
and  is  then  eagerly  employed  in  providing  a habitation  for  its  future  |>ro- 
geny.  It  selects  the  back  of  the  ox,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  spine 
on  eilber  side,  and  alighting  there  it  spe^ily  pierces  the  integument. 
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deposits  an  egg  in  the  cellular  substance  beneath  it,  and  probably  a small 
quantity  of  some  acid,  which  speedily  produces  a little  tumour  on  the 
part,  and  accounts  for  the  apparent  suffering  of  the  animal  *. 

The  egg  seems  to  be  hatched  before  the  wound  is  closed,  and  the  larva, 
or  mascot,  occupies  a small  cyst  or  cell  beneath  it.  The  tail  of  the  larva 
projects  into  this  openinsr,  nnd  the  insect  is  thus  supplied  with  air,  the  prin- 
cipal air-vessels  being;  placed  jmsteriorly  ; while  with  the  mouth,  deep  at 
the  bottom  of  the  abscess,  it  receives  the  pus,  or  other  matter  that  is 
secreted  there.  A fluid,  resembling  pus,  can  always  lie  squeezed  from  the 
tumour,  and  increasing  in  quantity  as  the  animal  approaches  his  change 
of  form.  In  its  early  stage  of  existence  the  larva  is  while,  like  that  of 
most  other  flies ; but  as  it  approaches  its  maturity,  it  becomes  darker,  and 
at  length  almost  black.  These  little  tumours  form  the  residence  of  the 
larva,  and  are  recognised  by  the  name  of  warbles. 

The  abscess  having  been  once  formed,  ap|)cars  to  be  of  little  or  no  in- 
convenience to  the  beast  on  whose  back  it  i.s  tbiind.  It  certainly  does  nut 
interfere  with  his  condition  j-,  and  the  butcher  regards  the  existence  of 
these  warbles  even  as  a proof  of  a dispositkm  to  thrive.  The  injury  to  the 
skin,  however,  is  another  aflair,  and  the  tanner  would  probably  tell  a dif- 
ferent story.  The  larva,  if  undisturbed,  continues  in  this  cyst,  until  the 
month  of  June  or  July  in  the  following  year,  and  then  forces  itself  through 
the  aperture  already  descrilied,  and  the  accomplishment  of  which  occupies 
two  days.  It  is  soft  when  it  first  escapes,  but  it  soon  hardens  ; and  if  it 
is  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  birds  which  are  on  the  look-out  for  it, 
or  if  it  d(«s  not  fall  into  the  water,  which  the  cattle  seem  now  instinc- 
tively to  seek,  as  it  were  to  destroy  as  many  of  their  enemies  as  possible,  it 
conceals  itself  in  the  nearest  hiding-place  it  can  And,  where  it  remains 
motionless  until  it  changes  to  a chrysalis,  which  is  speedily  effected  ; it 
continues  in  its  new  form  about  six  weeks,  and  then  bursts  from  its  shell 
a perfect  fly. 

It  is  a very  singular  circumstance,  that  the  e.scape  of  the  larva  from  its 
prison  on  the  back  of  the  ox  always  takes  place  in  the  morning,  and 
between  six  and  ,eight  o’clock.  Is  the  mysterious  principle  of  instinct 
already  at  work  ? Does  the  maggot  know,  that  if  it  forced  itself  through 
the  hole  in  the  warble  at  a later  periori,  the  heat  of  the  sun  would  destroy 
it;  or  that  if  it  fell  during  the  night,  it  would  perish  before  it  could 
reach  a place  of  refuge  ? 

Being  also  exposed  to  many  dangers  in  its  chrysaline  state,  it  is  then 
covered  with  a scaly  box  of  great  strength,  and  from  which  it  would  seem 
impossible  for  it  ever  to  make  its  escape ; but  when  its  change  is  com- 
plete, and  it  begins  to  struggle  within  its  prison,  a valve  atone  end  of  its 
narrow  house,  and  fastened  only  by  a slight  filament,  flies  open,  and  the 
insect  wings  its  way,  first  to  find  its  mute,  and  then  to  deposit  its  eggs 
on  the  cattle  in  the  nearest  pastures. 

Some  farmers  are  very  careless  about  the  existence  of  these  warbles ; 
others  very  properly  endeavour  to  destroy  the  grub  that  inhabits  them. 


• The  weapon  by  means  of  which  the  perforation  is  effected  is  a very  singular  one. 
It  seems  to  be  formed  of  three  different  pieces,  inclosed  the  one  within  an  other,  like 
the  divisions  of  a telescope,  and  from  the  farthest  and  smallest  the  true  auger,  or  perfo- 
rator, proceeds. 

f In  1823  and  1824,  however,  the  txstri  were  so  numerous  in  the  department  of 
Luiret,  in  France,  and  the  tumonrs  accumulated  to  that  extent  on  the  cattle,  tliat  they 
occasioned  fever,  inflammation,  and  death.  There  was  a disposition  to  inflammatory 
fever  prevailing  at  the  same  time  amongst  most  species  of  domesticated  auimols. — Kap- 
poit  k la  Soeikte  Boyale  itt  Ceatiala  d'Agriculture,  1826, 
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Tills  is  efleclcd  in  various  ways — a Utile  corrosive  liquor  is  poured  into 
the  hole,  or  a red-hot  needle  introduced,  or  the  larva  is  crushed  or  forced 
out  by  pressure  with  the  hiijrer  and  thumb.  Although  the  existence  of 
the  warble  is  a kind  of  proof  of  the  health  and  condition  of  the  animal,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  best  beasts  should  be  tormented  by  the  gad- 
fly, or  the  strongest  and  best  hides  be  perforated,  and,  in  a manner, 
spoiled  in  their  best  parts.  Although  when  the  larva  escapes  or  is 
expelled,  the  tumour  soon  subsides,  the  holes  made  are  scarcely  fliled  up 
during  that  season  ; and  even  a twelvemonth  afterwards,  a weakness  of 
the  hide,  and  disposition  to  crack,  will  show  where  the  bot  has  been. 
If  all  farmers  could  be  induced  to  search  for  and  destroy  the  insect 
when  a larva,  the  cattle  of  that  district  might  be  nearly  or  quite  freed 
from  this  pest. 


ANOLE-RERRIES,  OR  WARTS. 

I Cattle  are  subject  to  various  excrescences  growing  from  the  cuticle  at 
first,  but  afierwards  identified  with  the  true  skin.  They  assume  many  forms, 
from  that  of  scales  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  and  accompanied  some- 
times by  chaps  and  sores,  to  fungous  growths,  of  ditlercnt  size  and 
hardness,  and  bearing  the  character  of  warts.  They  are  occasionally  very 
numerous  and  exceedingly  troublesome  ; and  they  are  most  numerous  and 
exceedingly  troublesome  about  the  teats.  When  they  grow  about  the  eye- 
lids they  are  a sad  nuisance  to  the  beast. 

When  there  are  only  exfoliations  and  scales  of  the  cuticle,  friction 
with  camphorated  oil  will  occasionally  remove  them.  It  has  been  known 
to  disperse  the  warty  excrescences.  Mercurial  preparations,  whether  blue 
ointment,  or  corrosive  sublimate  and  soap,  are  dangerous,  but  they  will 
usually  get  rid  of  the  angle  berries.  When  they  are  numerous,  and  parti- 
cularly about  the  udder,  the  practitioner  will  probably  try  to  remove  the 
largest  of  them  by  means  of  a ligature  passed  round  their  roots.  This, 
however,  will  often  be  an  almost  endless  aflTair,  and  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  knife  and  the  cautery.  The  cautery  will  stop  the  bleeding, 
destroy  the  root  of  the  wart,  and  thus  prevent  its  springing  again.  When 
they  are  small,  this  will  lie  most  successfully  attacked  by  means  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  warts  being  touched  daily  with  it  in  a solid  form,  if 
they  are  few  and  distinct ; or  washed  with  a strong  solution  of  it,  if  they 
are  more  numerous  and  scattered  over  a large  surface.  They  have  been 
attributed  to  various  causes,  as  contusions,  stings  of  insects,  want  of  con- 
dition, inflammation  of  the  skin  ; but  in  most  cases  the  actual  cause  is 
unknown. 

A singular  case  of  the  iieriodical  ap|)carancc  of  warts  occurred  in  the 
author’s  practice.  At  uncertain  intervals,  from  six  to  nine,  or  ten  months, 
a cow  suddeidy  lost  flesh,  her  coat  stared,  she  would  scarcely  eat.  and  at 
length,  rumination  was  entirely  sus|>ende<l ; then  would  appear,  and  nearly 
all  over  her,  and  particularly  about  the  udder  and  in  the  mouth,  and  on  the 
eyelids,  a thick  crop  of  warts,  varying  from  the  size  of  a millet-seed  to  twice 
that  bulk.  She  was  well  physicked,  and  mashes  were  given  to  her — 
she  recovered  her  appetite  and  spirits,  the  warts  began  to  diminish,  and  in 
a fortnight  they  were  gone. 

Mr.  Starks  of  Westwoodside,  Lanark,  relates  a somewhat  similar  case. 
He  had  a cow  mostly  of  a white  colour  with  some  black  spots.  She  be- 
came ill  from  being  over  heated  as  Mr.  Starks  supposed — her  appetite 
failed — she  yielded  no  milk — she  became  exceedingly  weak,  and  her  eyes 
sunk  in  their  sockets — the  pulse  was  sixty — the  skin  warm — the  extremities 
cold.  She  soon  became  bide-bouud,  and  her  skin  was  strangely  hard. 
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She  was  bled  and  purged,  and  sulphur  was  given  daily  as  an  altcmiive, 
and  she  was  well  nibbed  with  oil  in  order  to  soften  the  skin.  In  a little 
while  the  cuticle,  or  outer  layer  of  the  skin,  began  to  separate  from  the 
cutis  or  true  skin  beneath  ; the  hair  separated  along  with  it,  until  from  the 
mouth  to  the  tail,  and  half-way  down  the  legs,  there  was  not  a particle  of 
hair  remaining,  except  where  there  had  been  a spot  of  black,  and  on  that 
place  it  continued  (piite  soft  and  healthy.  From  the  moment  of  the  falling 
of  the  hair,  the  cow  began  to  get  better,  and  speeddy  recovered  her  appe- 
tite, and  yielded  her  usual  quantity  of  milk  ; the  hair,  likewise,  was  by 
degrees  reprorluced  on  every  part  but  the  shoulders  *. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A I.IST  OF  THE  MEDICI.VES  USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CATTLE. 

In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  cattle 
and  their  remedial  treatment,  it  may  be  snppo.sed  that  many  gross  errors 
are  committed — many  inert  or  injurious  medicines  administered — many 
complaints  aggravated,  and  thousands  of  animals  lost.  The  pharniaco- 
jMcia  of  the  cow-leech  does  not  indeed  contain  a numerous  list  of  drugs, 
but  a considerable  proportion  of  them  are  either  useless  or  dangerous, 
or  administered  in  ineffectual  or  destructive  doses.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  object  of  the  editor  of  this  work  to  draw  up  a catalogue  of  errors  and 
abuses  in  cattle-practice,  although  he  might  easily  present  one,  ridiculous 
and  disgusting  to  an  almost  inconceivable  degree;  but  to  describe  the  pro- 
perties, and  doses,  and  combinations  of  those  medicines  which  the  ex- 
perience of  rational  practitioners  in  former  times,  and  the  inquiries  of 
scientific  men  in  these  later  years  of  veterinary  improvement,  have  sanc- 
tioned. 

Alcohol. — There  are  two  circumstances  which  not  only  render  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  stimulants  to  cattle  far  more  excmsable  than  in  the  horse, 
but  absolutely  necessary:  the  first  i.s  the  disposition  which  a!l  the  inflam- 
matory diseases  of  cattle  have  to  take  on  a typhoiil  form,  and  assume  a 
malignant  character; — and  the  second  is,  the  construction  of  the  stomachs 
of  these  animals,  in  consequence  of  which  a considerable  portion  of  the 
medicine  falls  into  the  comparatively  insensible  paunch.  Hence,  inflam- 
mation having  been  subdued,  the  practitioner  is  always  anxious  to  support 
the  strength  of  the  constitution  ; and  even  while  he  is  combating  inflamma- 
tion he  cautiously  adds  a stimulant  to  the  purgative,  in  order  that  he  may 
dispose  the  tissues  with  which  that  purgative  may  come  into  contact  to  be 
affected  by  it.  Hence  ginger  forms  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  every 
aperient  drink  ; hence  the  recourse  to  wine  in  many  ca.ses  of  low  lever  ; and 
hence  also  the  foundation  of,  and  the  excuse  for,  the  custom  of  adding  the 
sound  home-brewed  ale  to  almost  every  purgative,  and  especially  for  young 
and  weakly  cattle,  when  evident  inflammatory  action  does  not  forbid  it. 
The  fiery  spices  and  the  almost  undiluted  spirit  administered  by  the 
cow-leech  can  never  be  justified  ; yet,  in  cattle-practice,  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  aperient  often  depends  fully  as  much  on  the  carminative  by  which 
it  is  accompanied,  as  on  the  purgative  power  of  the  drug  itself. 

• Veterinarian,  Feb.  1831,  p.  97. 
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Aloes. — This  is  the  best,  ami  almost  the  only  purgative  on  which  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  in  the  treatment  of  the  horse  ; but  it  holds  a secon- 
dary rank,  or  might  be  almost  dismissed  from  the  list  of  cattle-aperients. 
It  is  always  uncertain  in  its  effect,  and  sometimes  appears  to  be  absolutely 
inert.  Six  ounces  have  been  given  without  producing  any  appreciable 
effect ; and,  in  another  case,  a similar  dose  was  given,  which  was  followed 
by  considerable  irritation  and  fever,  hut  it  did  not  purge.  The  animal  was 
destroyed  on  the  following  day,  in  order  to  a.scertain  how  far  this  apparent 
inertness  might  be  attributed  to  that  state  of  the  ccsophagean  canal  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  medicines  administered  enters  the  rumen, 
and  being  detained  there  cannot  possibly  produce  its  destined  effect. 
A very  small  quantity  of  the  drug  was  found  in  that  stomach.  Still,  how- 
ever, as  there  is  no  case  on  record  in  which  it  has  destroyed  the  ox  by  super- 
purgation,  as  it  too  often  has  the  horse,  and  as  occasionally  it  does  seem  to 
exert  some  purgative  effect,  it  may  be  admitted  in  combination  with,  or 
alternating  with  other  purgatives  when  constipation  is  obstinate : few, 
however,  would  think  of  resorting  to  it  in  the  6rst  instance. 

The  Barbadoes  Aloes  should  be  selected,  for  the  horse  ; and  on  ac- 
count of  the  construction  of  the  stomachs  of  ruminants,  it  must  be  always 
administered  in  solution,  for  a ball  would  break  through  the  floor  of  the 
oesophagean  canal  and  be  lost  in  the  rumen.  Two  ounces  of  aloes,  and  one 
ounce  of  gum-arabic  (in  order  to  suspend  the  imperfectly-dissolved  portion 
of  the  aloes)  should  t)e  put  into  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  the  mixture 
frequently  stirred  during  the  first  day;  then  two  ounces  of  tincture  of 
ginger  are  to  be  added,  not  only  to  prevent  the  mixture  from  fermenting, 
but  because  that  aromatic  seems  to  be  so  useful,  and  in  a manner  indispen- 
sable in  cattle  purgatives.  The  dose  should  consist  of  from  half-a-pint  to 
a pint  of  the  solution,  or  from  four  to  seven  or  eight  drachms  of  the  aloes. 
Some  persons  boil  the  aloes  in  the  water,  but  the  purgative  effect  of  tha 
drug  is  much  lessened  by  this. 

Aloes  arc  very  useful  in  the  form  of  tincture.  Eight  ounces  of  pow- 
dered aloes  and  one  ounce  of  powdered  myrrh  should  be  put  into  two 
quarts  of  rectified  spirit,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Tha 
mixture  should  be  daily  well  shaken  for  a fortnight,  when  it  will  be  fit  for 
use.  It  is  one  of  the  best  applications  for  recent  wounds;  and  in  old 
wounds  especially,  accompanied  by  any  foulness  of  them,  or  discharge  of 
foetid  pus,  nothing  will  be  more  serviceable  than  equal  parts  of  this  tincture 
and  a solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime. 

Alteratives. — These  are  medicines  that  are  supposed  to  have  a slow 
yet  beneficial  effect  in  altering  some  diseased  action  of  the  vessels  of  the 
skin  or  of  the  organs  of  circulation  or  digestion.  To  a cow  with  yellows, 
or  mange,  or  that  cannot  be  made  to  acquire  condition,  or  where  the  milk 
is  diminishing,  small  quantities  of  medicine  are  often  administered  under  the 
tempting,  hut  deceptive,  term  of  alleralives.  They  had  much  better  be 
let  alone  in  the  majority  of  cases.  If  a cow  is  really  ill,  let  her  be  treated 
accordingly  ; let  her  be  bled  or  physicked,  or  both  ; but  let  her  not  be  nau- 
.sealcd,  or  her  constitution  ruined,  by  continually  dosing  her  with  various 
drugs.  The  want  of  condition  and  thriving  in  cattle  is  far  more  connected 
with  a diseased  state  of  their  complicated  stomachs,  and  particularly  with 
obstruction  in  the  manyplus,  than  with  any  other  cause  ; the  alteratives, 
then,  should  be  small  quantities  of  purgatives,  with  aromatics,  as  Epsom 
salt,  or  mdphnr  with  ginger  ; or,  wliat  would  be  still  preferable,  rock  salt 
in  the  manger  for  them  to  lick,  or  common  salt  mingled  with  their  food. 
There  can.  however,  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cutaneous  affections,  and 
especially  where  mange  is  suspected,  alterative  medicines  will  be  very 
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beneficial.  They  should  be  composed  of  yElhiop’s  mineral,  iiilre,  and 
sulphur,  ill  the  proportions  of  one,  two,  and  four,  and  in  daily  doses  of 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Alum. — This  is  a useful  astringent  in  diarrhoea,  and  especially  in  the 
purging  of  calves.  It  is  best  administered  in  the  form  of  alum  whey, 
which  is  composed  of  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum,  dissolved  in  a pint 
of  hot  milk  ; a drachm  of  ginger  may  be  added  ; and,  if  the  purging  is 
violent,  a .scruple  of  opium.  Alum  is  rarely  used  externally  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cattle,  unless  for  canker  in  the  mouth,  and  as  a useful  wash  after 
the  tongue  has  been  lanced  in  blain  ; and  unless  in  the  form  just  mentioned, 
the  less  it  is  used  internally  the  better. 

Ammonia  is  not  frequently  used.  In  the  form  of  hartshorn  it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  some  stimulating  linimeuU),  as  in  cases  of  palsy. 
The  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  extolled  as  a specific  for  hoove. 
The  author  always  doubted  this;  he  put  it  to  the  test,  and  it  failed.  It 
was  administered  on  a chemical  principle,  it  being  supposed  that  the  alkali 
would  neutrali.se  the  acid  gas  that  was  extricated  from  the  fermenting 
food;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  this  gas  consists  chiefly  either  of  car- 
buretted  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  : besides  which  there  is  another  consi- 
deration, that,  except  administered  by  means  of  Read's  pump,  not  one 
drop  of  the  ammonia  would  find  its  way  into  the  paunch. 

Anodynes. — The  only  one  used  in  cattle-practice  is  opium.  The  doses 
in  which  it  may  be  employed  have  already  been  pointed  out  when  treat- 
ing of  the  diseases  in  which  it  is  indicated. 

Antimony. — There  arc  but  three  preparations  of  it  that  can  be  useful  to 
the  practitioner  on  cattle.  The  first  is 

Emetic  Taktar,  which,  in  doses  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm,  and 
combined  with  nitre  and  digitalis,  has  greot  ffficacy  in  lowering  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  every  catarrhal  affec- 
tion, and  particularly  in  that  species  of  pleurisy  to  which  cattle  are  so  sub- 
ject. Emetic  tartar,  rubbed  down  with  lard,  constitutes  a powerful  and 
very  useful  stimulant  when  applied  to  the  akin. 

Antimomal  Powder — the  powder  of  oxide  of  antimony  with  phos- 
phate of  lime.  It  is  frequently  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of 
James’s  Powder,  and  possesses  all  the  properties  of  that  more  expensive 
drug.  It  is  a useful  febrifuge  in  cases  where  it  may  not  be  advisable  to 
nauseate  the  beast  to  too  great  a degree. 

Ciii.oRiDE  (Butyr)  or  Antimony. — Where  it  is  wished  that  a caustic 
shall  act  only  superficially,  this  is  the  most  useful  one  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. It  has  a strong  affinity  for  water,  and  therefore  readily  combines 
with  the  fluids  belonging  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  so 
becomes  diluted  and  comparatively  powerless,  and  incapable  of  producing 
any  deep  and  corroding  mischief.  It  has  also  the  advantage,  that,  by  the 
change  of  colour  which  it  produces,  it  accurately  marks  the  extent  of 
its  action,  and  therefore  forms  an  unerring  guide  to  the  surgeon.  For 
warts,  foul  in  the  foot,  cankered  foot,  and  for  some  indolent  and  un- 
healthy wounds,  it  is  a valuable  caustic  and  stimulant. 

ANTisrA.sMomcs. — Opium,  for  its  general  power,  and  particularly  for 
its  efficacy  in  locked  jaw,  stands  unrivalled.  The  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
nitrous  ether  arc  useful  in  cases  of  colic. 

Astringents. — These  are  few  in  number,  but  they  are  powerful  : alum, 
catechu,  opium  (an  astringent  liecaose  it  is  an  amxiync)  and  blue  vitriol 
comprise  the  list : the  first  used  both  externally  and  internally;  the  two 
next  internally ; and  the  last  internally,  but  chiefly  powerful  ns  arrest- 
ing nasal  discharge. 
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' Blisters. — The  thickness  of  the  skin  ofcBllle  renders  it  somewhat  didi-* 
cull  to  produce  any  <rreat  dettree  of  vesication.  The  part  should  be  pre- 
viously fomented  with  hot-watcr,  then  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  blistering- 
application  well  rubbed  in.  With  these  precautions  the  common  blister 
ointment  will  act  very  fairly  ; the  turpentine  tincture  of  cantharides  still 
better;  while  an  ointment  composed  by  triturating  one  drachm  of  emetic 
tartar  with  six  of  lard  will  produce  more  powerful  and  ileeper  irritation, 
but  not  so  much  actual  blistering-.  Sometimes  boiling  water,  and  in  a 
few  cases,  and  especially  iti  bony  enlargements  about  the  legs  attended 
by  much  lameness,  the  hot  iron  will  be  resorted  to. 

Calamine. — Sec  Zinc. 

Calombo. — \ very  useful  tonic,  and  especially  in  those  cases  of  debility 
which  accompany  or  follow  dysentery.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  one  to  three  drachms,  combined  with  ginger. 

Calomel. — See  Mercury. 

Camphor. — Used  externally  alone  in  cattle-practice.  It  is  a component 
part  in  the  liniments  for  palsy  and  garget. 

Cantharides,— the  principal  ingredient  in  all  blistering  ointments, 
and  to  which  they  owe  their  power.  Corrosive  sublimate,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  euphorbium,  may  increase  the  torture  of  the  animal,  but  they  will 
generally  blcmi.sh,  and  often  lay  the  foundation  for  deep  and  corroding 
ulcers.  The  best  blister  ointment  for  cattle  is  composed  of  one  part  of 
cantharides  (Spanish  flies)  finely  powdered,  three  of  lard,  and  one  of 
yellow  resin  ; the  lard  and  the  resin  should  be  melted  together,  and  the 
flies  added  when  these  ingredients  begin  to  cool. 

Carrawats. — The  powder  of  these  seeds  may  be  used  as  an  occasional 
change  for  ginger ; yet  it  is  not  so  stomachic  as  the  ginger,  and  is  deci- 
dedly inferior  to  it,  except  In  cases  of  flatulent  colic.  It  may  be  given 
in  doses,  from  half  an  oiinee  to  two  ounces. 

Castor  Oil. — An  ell'eclual  and  safe  purgative  for  cattle  in  doses  from 
twelve  ounces  to  a pint,  and  that  will  be  properly  employed  when  Upsom 
salt  or  other  aperient  drugs  have  not  produced  their  desired  elfect.  It 
is  usually  made  into  a kind  of  emulsion  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  It  is 
however  to  be  doubted  whether  it  is  much  superior  to  a less  expensive 
purgative,  the  linseed-oil. 

Catechu  is  an  extract  from  the  wood  of  one  of  the  acacia  trees.  It  is 
much  less  expensive  than  the  Gum  Kino,  and  it  is,  when  unadulterated, 
more  efl'eclual  than  that  gum  in  subduing  the  diarrhoea  of  calves  or 
adult  cattle.  The  quantity,  and  the  drugs  with  which  it  should  be  com- 
bined, have  been  slated  in  p.  476. 

Caustics.— In  the  treatment  of  foul  in  the  foot,  the.se  are  indispen- 
sable, and  the  chloride  (biilyr)  of  antiiuony  has  no  rival  in  the  certainty 
with  which  it  destroys  the  fungus  or  otherwise  unhealthy  surface  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  the  equal  certainly  of  its  destructive  power  being 
confined  to  the  surface.  For  warts,  angle-berries,  &c.,  externally  situated, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  in  sub.stance,  or  in  the  form  of  a strong  solution,  will 
be  most  cflcetual ; for  canker  in  the  mouth,  barbs,  ami  paps,  a strong 
solution  of  alum  will  be  as  useful  ns  any  thing;  and  in  order  to  stimulate 
indolent  and  unhealthy  ulcers,  nothing  can  compare  with  the  diluted  nitric 
acid. 

Cti.tLK. — See  Lime. 

CiiAMOMiLE. — If  it  were  necessary  to  add  another  tonic  to  the  gentian 
and  calomlio  it  would  be  the  chamomile,  and  on  the  principle  of  not  being 
so  powerful  as  either  of  the  others,  and  therefore  used  in  .somewhat  doubt- 
ful cases,  when,  if  the  state  of  fever  has  not  quite  passed  over,  a stronger 
stimulant  might  have  been  prejudicial. 
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CiiAnCES. — These  ore  thick  ndhesive  plasters  spread  over  parts  that 
have  been  strained  or  weakened,  or  that  arc  alfccted  with  rheumatism, 
and  which,  bcin^  applied  warm,  mingle  so  with  the  hair,  that  they  cannot 
be  separated  for  a long  time  afterwards.  They  give  a permanent  sup- 
jnirt  to  the  part,  and  likewise  exert  a gentle  but  constant  stimulating 
power.  Old  cows,  weakened  and  rendered  almost  useless  by  a rheumatic 
affection  of  the  loins,  which  is  degenerating  into  palsy,  often  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  application  of  a charge.  It  is  also  useful  when  the 
joints  are  the  scat  of  rheumatic  lameness. 

Clysters. — The  importance  of  the  administration  of  injections  has 
not  yet  been  siifliciently  acknowledged  in  cattle- practice.  A recurrence 
to  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  lower  or  larger  intestines  of 
cattle,  and  which,  although  long,  arc  not  capacious  compared  with  those  of 
the  horse,  and  whose  surface  is  not  irregular  and  cellated  as  in  that  ani- 
mal, but  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  a fluid  will  readily  pass  along  them 
and  to  their  full  extent,  will  show  the  propriety  of  having  frequent 
recourse  to  this  mode  of  administering  medicine.  A soothing  and 
emollient  injection  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  inflamed  and 
irritable  surface  of  these  intestines ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  surface  may 
be  extensively  and  beneficially  stimulated  by  the  direct  application 
of  purgative  medicine.  The  former  is  a most  important  consideration 
ill  diarrhoea  and  dysentery;  and  the  latter  is  not  of  less  moment  when 
the  comparative  insensibility  of  the  three  first  stomachs  of  cattle  is 
regarded.  Much  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  bladder  and  pipe,  but 
the  newly-invented  stomach  and  enema-pump  of  RearT  enables  the  prac- 
titioner to  derive  from  injections  all  the  advantages  that  can  be  connected 
with  their  administration. 

Copper. — There  are  but  two  compounds  of  this  metal  that  have  any 
value  in  cattle-practice,  and  they  are  the  Blue  Vitriol,  or  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  Verdigris,  or  acetate  of  copper.  The  use  of  the  first  is 
limited  to  the  coryza,  or  inflammation  of  and  defluxion  from  the  nose 
in  cattle,  accompanied  by  little  or  no  cough  or  fever,  and  which  is  some- 
times in  a manner  epidemic.  The  manner  of  administering  it  is  de- 
scribed in  p.  313.  As  a caustic  the  blue  vitriol  is  altogether  superseded 
by  those  mentioned  under  that  head. 

Verdigris  is  employed  externally  only,  in  one  of  the  varieiies  of  foul 
ill  the  foot,  in  order  to  repress  fungous  growths.  It  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  portion  of  the  sugar  of  lead,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  and  sprinkled 
on  the  diseased  surface. 

Cordials. — These  are  destructively  abused  by  many  cow-leeches,  but, 
as  has  been  again  and  again  stated,  there  is  that  in  the  structure  and 
constitution  of  cattle,  which  will  excuse  their  administration  much  oftener 
than  ill  the  horse.  Except  in  extreme  cases,  and  when  their  use  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  decision  of  a competent  veterinary  practitioner,  they  should 
not  extend  beyond  good  home-brewed  ale,  and  ginger  and  carrawajs; 
or,  perhaps,  because  the  farmer  will  seldom  believe  that  a drink  for  a 
cow  can  be  good  for  anything  unless  it  stinks  of  aniseed,  a few  drops 
of  the  oil  of  those  seeds  may  be  allowed.  The  bay  benies,  and  cardamom 
seeds,  and  coriander  seeds,  and  cummin  seeds,  and  diapente,  and  elecam- 
pane, and  fennel  seeds,  and  fenugreek  seeds,  and  grains  of  paradise, 
and  juniper  berries,  and  horse-spice,  and  pepper,  and  various  other  puiigcrit 
aromatics  that  encumber  the  shelves  and  load  the  drinks  of  him  of  the 
old  .school,  should  he  banished  from  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  rational 
practitioner  of  caltic-inedicine. 

C'oanobivE  SuBLijiATK. — iece  Mercxbv. 
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CnoTON  Seeds. — These  can  scarcely  be  admitted  into  practice  on 
ordinary  occasions,  or  as  a u.sual  purgative ; but  in  cases  of  phrenitis, 
tetanus,  inflammatory  fever,  and  in  those  strangle  constipations  which  so 
often  puzEle  and  annoy,  the  croton  seed,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  sixteen 
grains,  may  be  allowed.  The  bowels  having  been  opened,  the  prac- 
titioner will  kee|)  np  the  purgative  action  by  means  of  a milder  and  safer 
aperient.  The  seeds  should  be  kept  in  a close  bottle,  and  when  wanted, 
should  be  deprived  of  their  shells,  and  pounded  for  use.  The  farina 
soon  loses  its  power,  and  the  oil  is  .shatncfnlly  adnllerated. 

Di.cphoketics. — The  thick  hide  of  the  ox  forbids  us  to  e.xpect  much 
advantage  from  those  drugs  which  are  supposed  to  have  their  principal 
influence  determined  to  the  skin,  and  thus  to  increase  the  sensible  and 
insensible  (lerspiration ; yet  emetic  tartar  and  sulphur  are,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  valuable  in  eases  of  fever — and  the  latter  most  certainly 
in  culaneous  eruption  and  mange,  by  opening  the  pores  of  the  skin,  or 
exciting  its  vessels  to  healthy  action.  One,  however,  of  the  best  diapho- 
retics is  that  which  has  beeti  comparatively  lately  introduced  in  the  general 
management  of  cattle,  viz.,  friction  applied  to  the  skin.  It  needs  but  the 
slightest  observation  to  be  convinced  that  the  health  of  the  stall-fed  beast, 
and  his  thriving  and  getting  into  condition,  are  materially  promoted 
by  the  liberal  use  of  the  Itriish,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  curry-comb. 

Dioitalis  (Foxolovb). — The  leaves  of  this  plant,  gathered  about 
the  flowering  season,  dried,  kept  in  the  dark,  and  powdered  wheu 
wanted,  arc  most  valttable  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
and  the  general  irritability  of  the  system  in  cattle.  A reference  to  the 
treatment  of  almost  every  febrile  disease  will  illustrate  this.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm,  with  emetic  tartar,  nitre  and  sulphur, 
end  adininislered  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day,  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  case.  The  practitioner  must  not  be  alarmed  at  the  intermittent  pulse 
which  is  produced.  It  is  by  means  of  certain  pauses  and  intermissions 
in  the  action  of  the  heart,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  is  dimi- 
uished  when  this  drug  is  exhibited.  The  intermittent  pulse  is  that 
which  the  practitioner  will  be  anxious  to  obtain,  and  which  he  will 
generally  regard  as  the  harbinger  of  returning  health. 

Diuretics. — These  fortunately  are  not  so  much  used  in  cattle-practice 
gs  in  that  of  tlie  horse;  they  are,  however,  allowable  and  beneticial  in 
swelled  legs,  foul  in  the  foot,  and  all  dropsical  alfections,  while  they 
advantageously  alternate  with  other  medicines  in  the  treatment  of  mange, 
and  all  cutaneou.s  atrectious,  and  in  cases  of  mild  or  chronic  fever.  Nitre 
and  liquid  turpentine  are  the  best  diuretics,  and  almost  the  only  ones  on 
wliich  de]>endcnce  can  be  placed.  The  doses  have  been  already  jiointed 
out. 

Drinks. — It  is  needless  again  to  explain  the  reason  why  all  medicines 
that  cannot  be  concealed  in  the  food  must  be  administered  to  cattle  in  the 
form  of  DRINKS.  If  they  arc  exhibited  in  a solid  form,  they  will  break 
througli  the  floor  of  the  oesophagean  canal,  and  enter  the  riiinen.  Far- 
riers and  cow-leeches,  however,  often  give  to  their  drinks  the  force  and 
mumentuin  of  a ball,  by  the  large  vessels  from  which  they  are  poured  all 
at  otice  down  the  throat,  't  here  arc  few  things  of  more  consequeiice  than 
aticiitiun  to  the  manner  in  which  a drink  is  administered. 

Eldeb. — The  leaf  of  this  tree  is  used  boiled  in  lard.  It  forms  one  of 
tile  most  soothing  and  suppling  ointments  that  can  be  applied.  The  prac- 
titioner shiuld  make  his  ow  n elder  ointiiieiit,  for  he  will  often  receive  from 
the  druggist  an  irritating  unguent  funned  of  lard  coloured  with  verdigris, 
instead  of  the  emollient  one  furnished  by  the  elder. 

Eesom  Salt. — Sec  Magnesia. 
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Fomentations. — If,  owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  skin,  these  are 
not  quite  so  elfectual  in  cattle  as  in  the  horse,  yet,  as  o|)ening  the  pores  of  the 
skin  and  promoting  perspiration  in  the  part,  and  thus  abating  local  swellings, 
and  relieving  pain,  and  lessening  inflammation,  they  are  often  exceedingly 
serviceable.  The  practitioner  may  use  the  decoction  of  what  herbs  he 
pleases,  but  the  chief  virtue  of  the  fomentation  depends  on  the  warmth  of 
the  water, 

UsNriA.N, — An  excellent  stomachic  and  tonic,  whether  at  the  close  of 
illness,  or  as  a remedy  for  chronic  debility.  Its  dose  varies  from  one  to 
four  drachms,  end  should  be  almost  invariably  combined  with  ginger. 

Ginoer. — The  very  best  aromatic  in  the  list  of  cordials  for  cattle,  and 
with  the  exception  of  carraways,  superseding  all  the  rest.  Thu  dose  will 
vary  from  half  a drachm  to  four  drachms. 

Goulard’s  Extract. — See  Lead. 

Hellebore,  Black. — The  root  of  it  forms  an  excellent  seton  when 
passed  through  the  dew-lap;  it  produces  plenty  of  swelling  and  dis- 
charge, and  rarely  or  never  runs  on  to  gangrene. 

Iodine, — The  use  of  this  mineral  is  limited  to  a few  cases,  but  there  its 
efTect  is  truly  admirable.  It  will  scarcely  ever  fail  of  dispersing  enlarge- 
ments of  the  glands,  or  hardened  tumours,  whether  under  or  at  the  side  of 
the  jaw,  or  round  the  Joints.  One  part  of  hydriodale  of  potash  must  be 
triturated  with  seven  parts  of  lard,  and  the  ointment  daily  and  well  rubbed 
on  and  round  the  part.  Indurations  of  the  udder  seldom  resist  its  power, 
unless  the  ulcerative  process  has  already  commenced. 

There  is  a still  more  important  use  to  which  this  drug  may  be  applied. 
It  possesses  some  jiower  to  arrest  the  growth  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and 
even  to  disperse  them  when  recently  formed.  It  is  only  since  the  former 
part  of  this  work  was  written  that  the  attentiiHi  of  the  author  has  been  so 
strongly  directed  to  this  property  of  iodine,  and  that  he  has  had  such  exten- 
sive opportunities  of  putting  it  to  the  test.  He  will  not  say  that  he  has 
discovered  a specific  for  phthisis  or  consumption  in  cattle,  hut  he  has  saved 
some  that  would  otherwise  have  perished,  and,  Ibr  awhile,  prolonged  the 
existence  and  somewhat  restored  the  condition  of  more.  He  would  urge 
the  proprietor  of  cattle,  and  more  especially  his  fellow-practitioners,  to 
study  closely  the  symptoms  of  phthisis,  as  detailed  in  page  410  ; to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  inward,  feeble,  painful,  hoarse,  gurgling  cough 
of  consumption  ; and  as  soon  as  they  are  assured  that  this  termination,  or 
consequence  of  catarrh,  or  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  begins  to  have  exist- 
ence— that  tubercles  have  been  formed,  and,  perhaps,  have  begun  to 
suppurate,  let  them  have  recourse  to  the  iodine,  in  the  form  of  the  hydrio- 
date  of  potash,  given  in  a small  mash  in  doses  of  three  grains  morning  and 
evening  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  and  gradually  increased 
to  six  or  eight  grains.  To  this  should  be  added  proper  attention  to  com- 
fort, yet  not  too  much  nursing;  and  free  access  to  succulent,  but  not 
stimulating,  food ; and  the  medicine  should  lie  continued  not  only  until 
the  general  condition  of  the  bea.st  begins  to  improve,  but  until  the  cha- 
racter of  the  cough  has  been  essentially  changed. 

Ipecacuanha. — This  drug  is  used  in  the  composition  of  the  Dover's,  or 
compound  ipecacuanha  powder,  which  has  been  recommended  by  some 
practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery.  It  is  thus  made — ‘ Take 
ipecacuanha  root  powdered,  and  opium  also  in  powder,  of  each  a drachm, 
and  sulphate  of  potash  an  ounce.  Rub  them  together  to  a fine  powder.’ 
The  dose  is  from  two  to  four  drachms.  This,  however,  is  not  an  efficient 
medicine  for  such  a disease. 

, Lard. — This  is  the  principal  basis  of  all  ointments. 
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Ij\udani!.v. — See  OnuM. 

Lead.  Sugar  or — (Superacktate  op  Leap.)— This,  mixed  witli  Ihe 
siibacelate  of  copper  (verdigris,  which  sec),  forms  a useful  caustic  for 
the  destruction  of  fungous  grovi'ths. 

Goulard’s  Extract — (Lkjuor  Plumbi  SupERACETATts.) — When  the 
sliiii  is  unbroken,  this  preparation  of  lead  is  completely  thrown  away, 
whether  used  either  as  a lotion  to  subdue  inflammation,  or  to  disperse 
tumours  or  eflusioiis.  It  is  principally  serviceable,  applied  in  a very 
dilute  form,  to  abate  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

White  Lead  (Subcarbonas  Plumbi)  is  the  basis  of  a cooling,  drying 
ointment,  used  chiefly  for  excoriations,  or  superlicial  wounds. 

Lijie.  Carbonate  of  Lime,  Chalk. — This  is  a useful  ingredient  in 
all  the  drinks  given  in  diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  In  every  stage  of  these 
diseases  there  is  a tendency  in  the  fourth  stomach,  and  perhaps  in  the 
intestines,  to  generate  a considerable  quantity  of  acid,  than  which  a 
greater  source  of  irritation  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  chalk,  or  the 
alkali  of  the  chalk,  wdl  unite  with  this  acid,  and  neutralize  it,  and 
render  it  harmless.  In  the  diarrhtca  of  the  calf  it  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, for  there  the  acid  principle  is  frequently  developed  to  a great 
degree.  The  dose  will  vary  from  a drachm  to  an  ounce. 

Chloride  of  Lime. — The  list  of  medicines  for  cattle  does  not  contain 
anything  more  valuable  than  this.  As  a disinfectant, — if  the  walls,  the 
floor,  and  the  furniture  of  the  cow-house  or  stable,  are  twice  or  thrice 
well  washed  with  it,  the  sound  cattle  may  return  to  the  building  with 
perfect  safety,  however  contagious  may  have  been  the  disease  of  those  that 
had  previously  perished  there.  Applied  to  the  pudenda  of  the  cow  that 
has  aborted,  it  destroys  that  peculiar  smell  which  causes  abortion  in 
others,  more  readily  than  any  preparation  of  the  most  powerful  ol  nau- 
seous ingredient.  In  blain,  garget,  fool  in  the  fool,  and  sloughing  ulcers 
of  every  description,  it  removes  the  foelor;  and,  if  the  process  of  decom- 
position has  not  proceeded  too  far,  gives  a healthy  surface  to  the  ulcers 
which  nothing  else  could  bring  about; — and.  administered  internally  in 
blain,  in  the  malignant  epidemic,  and  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  it  is  of 
essential  service.  In  the  last  disease  it  is  particularly  beneficial  in  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  the  intestinal  discharge,  and  depriving  it  of  us  putridity 
an^  infection,  and  disposing  the  surface  of  the  intestine  to  take  on  a more 
healthy  character.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  powder,  dissolved  in  a pllon  of 
water,  will  give  a solution  of  sufficient  strength,  both  as  a disinfectant 
applied  to  the  cow-house,  and  for  external  and  internal  use  as  it  regards 
the  animal. 

Linseed. — Nothing  can  compare  with  the  linseed  meal  as  an  emollient 
poultice — if  the  ulcer  is  foul,  a little  of  the  chloride  of  lime  should  be 
mixed  with  it.  If  the  object  of  the  poultice  is  to  bring  an  ulcer  into  a 
proper  state  of  suppuration,  a little  common  turpentine  may  be  added  ; 
but  the  cruelly-torturing  caustics  of  the  cow-leech  and  the  farrier  should 
never  disgrace  the  regular  practitioner. 

An  excellent  mash  in  cases  of  catarrh  or  sore-throat,  and  as  an  emollient 
in  any  intestinal  atfection,  is  made  by  adding  bran  to  an  infusion  of 
linseed. 

Lin  SEED  Oil. — This  is  little  inferior  to  castor-oil  as  a purgative  ; 
it  is  much  cheaper,  and  it  is  equally  safe.  Where  the  case  seems  to  indi- 
cate an  oily  purgative,  and  the  first  dose  of  castor-oil  fails,  it  may  be 
followed  up  by  smaller  doses  of  linseed-oil,  until  the  desired  elfect  is  pro- 
duced. 

Magnesia,  Sulphate  of.  Epsom  Salt. — This  may  be  regiuded  as 
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the  staple  purgative  of  cattle.  It  is  as  safe  as  Glauber's  salt ; it  is  more 
certain,  and  it  will  dissolve  in  one-third  of  the  qiiaiility  of  water.  The 
first  dose  of  physic  should  always  consist  of  the  Epsom  salt,  quickened  in 
its  action,  in  extreme  cases,  by  the  farina  of  the  croton-nut ; the  purga- 
tive elfect  may  be  kept  up  by  means  of  sulphur  or  Vipsom  salt,  in  doses 
of  six  ounces  of  the  former,  or  eight  of  the  latter,  as  the  state  of  the  animal 
may  appear  to  require.  The  medium  dose  is  about  a pound,  with  a 
ipiartcr  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  but  a pound  and  a half  may  be  given  to  a 
large  beast  without  the  slightest  danger. 

.Mashes  are  very  useful  in  cattle-practice,  not  so  much  to  prepare  for 
physic,  or  to  get  into  condition,  as  to  form  a soothing  and  cooling  substi- 
tute, when  the  case  requires  a temporary  abstinence  from  dry  and  stimu- 
lating food.  They  may  be  composed,  like  those  of  the  hur.-e,  of  bran 
only,  with  hot  or  cold  water;  or  of  bran  with  a decoction  of  linseed.  In 
cases  of  debility,  steeped  or  ground  oats  may  be  mixed  with  the  bran,  or 
malt  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  the  bran  and  oats. 

\lERCuav.  Mercuriai,  Ointment. — The  practitioner  should  be  very 
cautious  in  his  use  of  this  on  cattle.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  allowable 
except  in  a very  diluted  state,  and  with  the  common  sulphur  ointment,  in 
bad  cases  of  mange  ; or  a small  quantity  of  it  may  be  mixed  with  lard  for 
the  destruction  of  vermin. 

SuLPHArE  OF  Mercury,  iETiiiop's  Mineral. — A very  useful  altera- 
tive combined  with  sulphur  and  nitre,  where  there  is  any  cutaneous  alTec- 
tion.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  administered,  and  the 
doses,  will  be  found  in  various  parts  of  this  work. 

Proto-ch  1,0 RIDE  OF  Mercury,  Calohel, — This  should  rarely  be 

given  to  cuttle,  and  never  as  a purgative.  In  chronic  inflammaliou  of  the 
liver,  it  often  has  a decidedly  injurious  eSect:  in  jaundice,  caused  by  a 
gall-stone  obstructing  the  biliary  ducts,  or  in  that  of  a mure  chronic 
nature  accompanied  by  debility  and  declining  condition,  the  experience 
of  the  writer  will  not  warrant  him  in  recommending  the  administration 
of  calomel : he  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  disposed  to  confine  its  use  to 
dysentery,  in  which,  combined  with  and  guarded  by  opium,  irritation  is 
allayed,  while  the  natural  action  of  the  bowels  is  promoted. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury.  Corrosive  Subi.im.ate. — This  drug  may 
almost  be  dispensed  with  by  the  practitioner  on  cattle.  It  can  never  be 
administered  internally  ; it  is  highly  dangerous  useil  externally  in  consi- 
derable or  elTicient  quantity  for  the  cure  of  mange  or  any  cutaneous  erup- 
tion. and  as  a caustic  there  are  many  as  good. 

Mint. — An  infusion  or  decoction  of  this  plant  will  be  a useful  vehicle  in 
which  other  medicines  may  be  administered  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoea  or  colic. 

Myrrh. — The  titicture  of  myrrh  is  a useful  application  to  wounds,  and 
is  also  applied  to  the  cankered  mouth;  but  it  contains  nothing  to  render 
it  preferable  to  the  tincture  of  aloes  in  tlie  former  case,  or  a solution  of 
alum  in  the  latter. 

Nitre.  — .See  Potash. 

Nitrous  Ether,  Spirit  of. — .A  favourite  medicine  with  many  practi- 
tioners in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever.  It  is  said  to  rouse,  to  a certain 
degree,  the  exhausted  powers  of  the  animal,  while  it  rarely  brings  bock  the 
dangerous  febrile  action  that  was  subsiding.  It  is  not,  however,  a stimu- 
lant to  which  the  author  has  oflen  dared  to  have  recourse,  except  in  the 
mlvanced  stages  of  epidemic  catarrh,  or  the  malignant  epidemic.  The  dose 
should  not  exceed  half  an  ounce. 

Nux  VostiCA.— This  is  not  introduced  from  any  experience  which  the 
author  has  had  of  its  efficacy,  but  from  the  favourable  opinion  which  some 
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continental  veterinarians  have  expressed  of  it  in  the  cure  of  palsy.  The 
doses  which  they  consisted  of  more  than  an  ounce.  The  author 

has  tried  the  nux  vomica,  and  its  essential  principle,  the  strychnine,  as  a 
cure  fur  palsy  in  the  doe.  but  never  with  success. 

Opiuu. — As  an  anti^spasmodic,  an  allayer  of  irritation,  and  an  asirin* 
gent  because  it  does  allay  irritation,  opium  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  that 
on  which  the  chief,  or  almost  the  only  dependence  is  placed  in  locked  jaw, 
A cholic  drink  would  lose  the  greater  port  of  its  eHicacy  without  it ; and  if 
it  were  left  out  of  the  medicines  for  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  almost  every 
other  drug  would  be  administered  in  vain.  It  is  most  conveniently  given 
in  the  form  of  powder,  and  held  in  suspension  w ith  other  medicines  in 
thick  gruel. 

The  tincture  of  opium  (laudanum)  is  useful  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes  ; 
and  a poultice  of  linseed  meal  made  with  a decoction  of  poppy-heads  often 
has  admirable  effect  when  applied  to  irritable  ulcers,  or  to  parts  labouring 
under  much  inflammation. 

Pitch. — This  is  only  useful  ns  the  principal  ingredient  in  charges,  so 
useful  in  cases  of  palsy,  or  sprain,  or  chronic  local  debility. 

Potash,  Nitbate  OF.  Nitre. — As  useful  to  cattle  as  to  the  horse.  It  has 
an  immediate  eSecl  in  abating  inflammation,  and  it  is  a mild  diuretic.  The 
dose  would  vary  from  two  to  four  drachms.  When  dissolved  in  water  it 
much  lowers  the  temperature  of  that  fluid,  and  therefore  the  solution,  applied 
immediately  after  it  is  made,  forms  an  excellent  application  in  cases  of 
sprains,  or  where  there  is  much  superflcial  inflammation  without  any  lesion 
of  the  skill.  Combined  with  antimonial  powder,  or  emetic  tartar  and  digi- 
talis, it  forms  an  almost  indispensable  ingredient  in  every  fever  drink. 

Sulphate  op  Potash. — An  ingredient  in  the  Dover's  powder. 

Poultices. — These  are  justly  valued  for  abating  inflammation,  cleansing 
wounds,  and  disposing  them  to  heal.  In  some  cases  of  foul  in  the  fool, 
and  especially  in  that  most  painful,  and  occasionally  fatal  variety  whose 
immediate  seat  is  at  the  division  of  the  pasterns,  also  in  ulcers  about  the 
throat  or  joints,  and  in  garget,  poultices  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with. 
The  basis  will  generally  be  linseed  meal,  rendered  even  more  soothing  by 
opium  ; or  to  which  activity  may  be  given  by  the  addition  of  common  tur- 
pentine or  chloride  of  lime. 

Rye,  Eroot  of. — The  spurred  rje  has  lately,  and  with  considerable 
advantage,  been  introduced  into  veterinary  practice  in  protracted  or  dlfli- 
cnll  parturition,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  uterus  to  renewed  and  increased 
action,  when  the  labour  pains  appeared  to  be  subsiding.  For  the  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  mid  against  the  ergot,  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  535  of 
this  work. 

Setons. — The  use  of  setons  in  practice  on  the  diseases  of  cattle  is  in  a 
manner  limited  to  the  passing  of  a piece  of  hair,  rope,  or  of  black  hellebore 
root  through  the  dewlap;  and,  as  exciting  iiifluinmation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  diseased  part,  and  thus  lessening  the  original  one,  and 
causing  a determination  of  blood  to  a greater  or  less  extent  to  this 
new  seat  of  irritation,  they  are  useful  both  in  acute  and  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  respimtory  organs.  In  young  cattle  rapidly  thriving,  and 
placed  in  pasture  perhaps  a little  too  luxuriant,  permanent  setons  are 
highly  benefleiul.  They  act  as  a salutary  drain,  and  prevent  that  accu- 
mulation of  tile  circulating  fluid,  which  is  the  usual  cause  of  inflammatory 
fever  and  other  fatal  complaints. 

Sulphate  op  Soda,  Ulalber's  Salt. — A very  common  purgative  for 
catile,  amt  a very  good  one,  but  inconvenient  on  account  of  its  requiring 
three  limes  its  weight  of  water  in  order  to  dissolve  it,  and  aUo  on  account 
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of  its  so  readily  efflorescing;  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and,  in 
its  state  of  efflorescence  or  powder,  becoming;  more  pnrg;utive  than  when 
in  its  crystalline/orm.  The  practitioner  sometimes  hnds  it  a little  difflenit 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  dose  which  he  should  give,  on  account  of 
this  variation  in  form  and  elfect ; and  this  may  explain  the  occasional 
uncertainty  of  the  Cilatiher's  salt.  The  Epsom  salt,  a very  little  dearer, 
dissolving  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  retaining  the  same  form  and  the 
same  purgative  power  under  every  slate  of  the  atmosphcie  or  of  exposure 
to  it,  is  now  rapidly  superseding  the  Ulauber's, 

Chlohide  op  Sodium.  Common  Salt. — The  experience  of  almost  every 
farmer  will  now  confirm  the  benefit  derived  from  the  mixture  of  salt  with 
the  fooil  of  cattle.  It  appears  to  tie  the  natural  and  utiivetsal  stimulus 
to  the  digestive  organs  of  animated  beings.  In  this  place,  however, 
its  medicinal  power  alone  is  the  subject  of  consideratiun.  It  is  a purga- 
tive, second  only  to  the  Epsom  salt  in  the  first  instance ; and,  whether 
from  the  effect  of  the  change  of  medicine,  or  of  some  chemical  compo- 
sition or  decomposition  which  takes  place,  it  is  the  surest  aperient  that 
can  he  given  when  the  Epsom  salt  has  failed ; but  the  writer  does  once 
more  indignantly  protest  against  the  disgraceful,  beastly  menstruum  in 
which  it  is  fretpienlly  administered.  It  is  a tonic  as  well  as  a purgative,  and 
therefore  perhaps  somewhat  objectionable  in  the  early  stage  of  fever.  It 
frequently  recalls  the  appetite  more  speedily  than  any  stomachic.  When 
a dose  of  it  is  given  to  the  animal  recovering  from  acute  disease,  debili- 
tated, listless,  careless  about  or  refusing  its  food,  it  sometimes  has  an 
almost  magical  effect  in  creating  a disposition  to  feed.  It  is  a vermifuge 
which,  in  cattle,  seldom  fails. 

SiLVEn,  Nitrate  op.  Lunar  Caustic. — Used  for  the  desfruction  of 
warts  eilher  in  its  solid  stale,  or  that  of  a strong  solution ; and,  from  the 
full  command  which  the  operator  has  over  it,  and  the  firm  eschar  which 
it  forms,  is  the  very  best  caustic  Uiat  can  be  applied  to  a wound  inflicted 
by  the  bite  of  a rabid  dog. 

Sulphur. — A very  good  aperient  when  the  object  is  merely  to  evacuate 
the  bowels,  or  when  there  is  any  cutaneous  aflection  ; but  nut  sufflciently 
powerful  in  cases  of  fever : yet  even  there  purgation,  once  cstublisbed, 
limy  be  kept  up  by  means  of  it.  The  dose  varies  from  eight  to  twelve 
ounces.  As  an  alterative  for  bide-bound,  mange,  ora  generally  iinlimfiy 
appearance,  it  is  excellent  cninbiiied  with  Avlliiup’s  mineral  and  nitre  ; and 
it  constiintes  llie  liasis  of  every  ointment  for  the  cure  of  mange. 

Tonics. — These  are  imlicaled  in  cases  of  great,  and  especially  of  chronic 
debility,  bill,  administered  injudiciously,  they  have  destroyed  thousands  of 
beasts.  They  have  done  so  when  tlicy  have  been  poured  in  while  ihe 
fever  continued,  or  too  soon  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  and  when 
too  great  a disposition  to  its  reappearance  prevailed.  When  disease  lias 
been  once  removed,  the  powers  of  nature  are  usually  sufficient  to  re- 
establish health.  Gentian,  calumbo,  and  cascarilla,  are  the  best,  and 
almost  the  only  safe  tonics  for  cattle. 

Tur.vieric,  or  coloured  pea-flour,  for  it  is  seldom  anything  more,  is 
fit  only  to  give  that  yellow  colour  to  cattle-medicines,  which  long  usage 
has  accustomed  Ihe  cow-herd  and  the  cow-leech  to  consider  as  indis- 
pensable. 

Turpentine. — Several  of  the  products  of  the  fir  tree  are  more  or  less 
useful  in  the  medical  treatment  of  cattle. 

Tar,  spread  upon  coarse  cloth,  is  the  best  covering  for  broken  horns, 
and  excludes  both  the  fly  and  the  atmospheric  air.  It  is  useful  for  the 
same  purpose  in  coses  of  wounds  puncturing  the  belly  or  chest.  Alone, 
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or  in  cnmhinnlinn  «illi  sonic  pp^easy  matter,  it  is  used  to  defeiid  sore  or 
diseased  feet  from  becomingr  wet  or  bruised. 

Pitch  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  charges. 

Common  Liquid  Turpf.ntinb  is  useful  as  a digesliKC,  or  to  produce  a 
liealthy  appearance  or  action  in  wounds,  and  dispose  them  to  heal.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  added  to  the  linseed  poultice  or  to  the  simple  ointment. 
Some  practitioners  administer  it  ns  a diuretic,  and  with  p;ood  effect. 

Oil,  or  Si'iurr  of  Turpentine,  is  applied  as  an  external  irritant,  either 
alone,  or  in  the  form  of  a tincture  of  caniharides.  It  is  administered 
internally  in'  colic  ; and  some  give  it  in  red-water  with  a view  to  cause 
the  debilitated  blood-vessels  to  contract,  and  thus  arrest  the  passive 
hemorrhage  which  they  imagine  is  then  taking  jilacc.  From  the  rapidity 
and  great  extent  with  which  it  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  carried 
into  the  circulation,  and  the  destructive  effect  which  it  is  known  to  have 
on  intestinal  worms  when  otherwise  brought  into  contact  with  them,  the 
trial  of  its  power  would  be  justified  in  bronchitis,  the  too  frequent  and 
fatal  concomitant  of  which  is  the  presence  of  thousands  of  worms  in 
the  air-passages. 

Kesin  is  often  used  to  give  consistence  to  plasters,  where  the  degree 
of  irritation  which  it  might  produce  is  not  regarded,  or  would  be  be- 
neficial. 

Vinegar. — This  used  to  be  considered  almost  a specific  in  distention 
of  the  rumen  with  gas,  but  on  what  principle  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain.  It  has  also  been  given  with  manifest  impropriety  in  cases  of 
fever.  On  the  thick  skin  of  the  ox  it  can  have  little  preference  to  hot 
water  as  a fomentation,  and  may  with  no  great  loss  be  erased  from  the 
list  of  medicines. 

Wax. — Its  only  use  is  to  give  consistence  to  ointments  and  plasters. 

Zinc.  Native  Carbonate  op  Calamine. — This  is  the  basis  of  an 
ointment  which,  from  its  soothing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  drying  qualities, 
is  termed,  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  “ the  healing  ointment.”  It  is 
useful  in  superficial  wounds,  and  in  deeper  ones  when  they  have  been 
brought  to  a healthy  character. 

White  Vitriol. — This  is  a useful  tonic  application  to  the  eyes,  when 
the  inflammation  has  been  subdued,  and  debility  of  the  vessels  alone 
remains.  It  is  particularly  useful  after  inflammation  of  the  haw  of  the 
eye.  Some  administer  it  in  red-water,  and  others  in  dysentery,  very  im- 
properly. As  a general  caustic  it  is  superseded  by  many  others. 
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Durliam  ox,  an  account  uf  the,  229 
Dy?>eutery,  causes  and  Kymptmns  of,  477 
-■  , appearances  uf,  after  death,  478 

■ ■ — is  infl.itnmation  of  the  inucuus 

roetubraoe  of  the  large  intestines,  48Q 

■ , treatment  of  it,  4sl 

■ ’■  — , the  value  of  the  chloride  of  lime 

iu  the  treatment  of  it,  484 

Ear,  description  of  the,  287 

, thefuim  nud shape  of,  connected  with 
the  beauty  of  the  aniinai.  ib. 

, (he  diseases  uf  the,  288 
Earth,  the  eating  of  it,  prevents  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  food, lilZ 
, ■ . , the  quantity  of,  eaten  daily  by  the 
Kintorc  ox,  104 

East  Indian  cattle,  an  account  of  the,  268 
— — Lothian,  the  breeds  uf  cattle  of,  148 

— , the  short  hums  introduced  by 

Mr.  John  Rennie,  ib. 

Edinburgh,  tiie  Veterinar)*  School  at,  has 
improved  the  treatment  uf  cuttle,  394 
Edinburghshire. — See  Mid  Lothian. 

Kirill.  (lexCiiption  of  the  cattle  in,  100 
Kld«-r,  the  leaves  of,  make  a good  southing 
ointment,  582 

Enihryotomy,  when  justiBahle,  and  a de- 
scription of  the  0|>eratlun,  540 
Kinetic,  tartar,  the  use  of,  5Z2 
Kuteriti.H,  symptunis  of,  472 

■ , appeaiances  after  dea'h,  473 

, causes  and  treatment  of,  AZA 

Epidemic  cat.irrh.— See  Catarrh. 
Epidemics. — See  Murrain. 

Kpigluttis,  diflt-rence  between  that  of  the 
horse  and  the  ox,  373 
Kpileirsy,  the  treatment  of,  300 
Kpping,  the  manufactury  of  butter  at,  254 
Kpwm  salt,  the  best  pur^itive,  ^8^ 

Ergot  of  rye,  its  power  in  stimulating  the 
womb  to  action,  5A5 


Essays  on  red-wati-r,  5J I 

E-st-x  has  no  distingundiing  breed  of  cattle, 

, management  of  calves  in,  254 

-■  — marxhi's,  llui  principal  mode  of  feed- 
ing on,  ib. 

Exeter,  description  of  the  vale  of.  23 
Eye,  general  description  of  the,  288 

, iiitlammaliun  of  the,  the  nature  and 

treatment  i»f,  292 

, worm  in  tlie,  treatment  of,  29.3 

, wounds  of  the,  management  ^ 289 

Eyelids,  description  of  the,  290 
» , diseases  of  the,  ib. 

Farcy  in  cattle,  siqqiosed  causes  of,  313 
Fordel-ltound,  description  of  it,  449 
, Heveral  cases  of,  451 
Falkirk,  account  uf  the  tryst  at,  120 
Feet,  the,  description  of,  27*2 

■ , diseases  of  the,  565 

Ferrying  cattle,  the  method  of,  from  tho 
Scottish  islands  to  the  mainland,  81 
Ferocity,  occasional,  in  catile,  *296 
Fever,  intermittent,  its  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment, 355 

, pure  or  idiopathic,  does  often  exist  in 

cattle,  354 

■ " I , its  symptoms  and 

treatment,  ib. 

symptomatic,  frequent  and  danger- 
ous, 355 

I , inflammatory,  its  nature  and  treat- 
ment, ib. 

■ — , typhus,  its  nature  and  treatment,  363 
Fife  cattle,  description  of  the  old  breed, 

LL5 

- crossed  with  (he  short-horns,  1 16 

■ - many  uf  the  Durhams  have  now  es- 

tablished themselves  there,  117 

— ■ bull,  ndmeosuremenl  of  one,  ib. 

- ■ cattle,  the  mingling  with  the  native 
breed  the  origin  of  the  Aberdeens,  IUj 

Findlater,  Lonl,  acconut  of  his  improve- 
meutsin  Banfi^  lUl 

Firby,  descriptiuu  uf  Lonl  .Ahhorp's  bull, 

3^  ill 

Firing,  an  advantageous  mode  of,  for  some 
bony  tumours,  289 
Fits,  the  treatment  of,  .300 
Fitzwilliam,  Karl  of,  au  account  of  Ids  East 
Indian  cattle,  270 

Flintshire  cattle,  description  of  the,  6A 
Flooding  after  calving,  treatment  of,  5 15 
Fluke-worm,  t)ie,  a cauxe  uf  jaundice,  464 
FiPliis,  reiention  uf  it  for  a lung  time  with- 
out injury,  54.3 

Food,  its  changes  in  the  stomachs,  429 

— , how  conveyed  into  the  reticulum.  430 
— — , the  difference  in  the  quantity  of, very 

trifling  in  animals  of  different  sizes,  but 
of  the  same  breed,  246 
Forehead  of  a bull,  the,  should  he  short 
and  broad,  274 

of  Firby,  description  of  the,  274 

the  Devon,  duHcriptinn  of,  lA 

the  North  Highlanders,  do.,  97 

—————  the  old  Danil',  do^  liil 
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Foul  In  the  foot,  detcription  ot,  565 

■ moiit  prevalent  in  low, 

marshy  countries,  566 
, ■ , mode  of  treatment  of,  566 


probable  advantage  of 
neurotomy  in,  5^ 

Fowler,  Mr.,  an  improver  of  the  long>homs, 
193. 

. account  of  the  sate  of  his 


stock,  IM 

Free  martens  usually  barren,  53S 
- -■  , dissections  of  three,  ib. 

, a few  cases  in  wh:ch  they 

have  bred, 

French  cattle,  the  chronic  pleurisy  to  which 
they  arc  snbject,  -107 
Frontal  sinuses,  description  of,  273,  274 

use  of  the,  275,  276 

. ■ . inflammation  of  the,  na- 
ture and  treatment  of,  275 
«-  ■ , worms  in  the,  276 


Galt.a  oxen,  the  enormous  horns  of,  282 
OnU-bladder,  the  structure  and  use  of,  459 
Gall-stones,  their  composition,  462 

— — — , a frequent  cause  of  jaun- 
dice, 463 

Galloway,  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle 
were  horned  at  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  1.54 

, the  present  breed  of,  156 

. bull,  a perfect  one  seldom  found, 

1£1 

— cows  not  good  milkers,  ib. 

■ occasionally  have  horns,  282 

—  farmers,  description  of,  IflJ 

Galloways,  Mr.  Culley's  description  of, 
Gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 

symptoms  and  treatment  of,  402 
Garget,  the  cause  of,  552,  5M 

■ . , the  efRcaey  of  iodine  in,  553,  554 

■ ■ , the  state  of  the  veins  of  the  udder 

in.  367 

Gas,  the  kind  of,  extricated  in  hoove,  443 
GaveUkind,  its  impediment  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  182 
Gentian,  the  Wst  touic,  582 
Ginger,  the  best  aromatic,  ib. 

Girth,  the,  of  cattle,  should  be  both  deep 
and  wide,  L2 

Olamurganshire  cattle,  early  history  of,  5£1 

■■  , deteriorated  when 

they  were  neglected  for  the  growth  of 
com,  U 

— . I.. ..  ...,  again  gradually  im- 

proving, ib. 

— ■ — hill  cattle,  description  of 

them,  hj 

Glanrlers  in  cattle,  on,  313 
Glauber's  salt,  inferior  to  the  Kpsom,  586 
Oloss-anthrax,  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of,  326 

Gloucestershire  cattle,  description  of  the 
old  breed  of,  35 

■ . history  of  the  pre- 
sent breed  in  the  hilly  country,  ib. 

»■  — I ■ - ■ cheese,  the  good  quality  of 
it  depends  more  upon  the  pasture  than 
the  breed  of  cows,  ilti 


Olotieestershtre  cheese,  single  and  double, 
the  difference  between,  38 
Grains,  the  best  method  of  keeping  them, 
on  a largo  scale,  for  daii^cows,  255,264. 
Grainnick,  the  treatment  of,  435 

. , part  of  the  food  discharged  by 

vomiting,  437 

Outta  Serena,  cause  and  treatment  of,  293 
Out-tie,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  490 


Haddiwgton. — See  East  Lothian. 

Hair,  cattle  should  be  covered  with  a thick 
pile  of,  L3 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  the  valuable  improve- 
ments he  effected  in  Arran,  7i 
Hampshire,  the  breeds  of  cattle  in,  215 
Haunch,  description  of  the,  272 
Haw,  description  of  the,  290 
-■  ■ , inflammation  of  the,  ih, 

— , method  of  extirpating  the,  291 
Head,  section  of  the,  27.3 

Healing  power  in  aniraols,  illustrations  of 
the,  501 

Heart,  description  of  the,  349 

- . , theory  of  its  action,  351 

' the  muscular  columns  and  tendinous 
cords  of  it  stronger  in  the  ox  than  tho 
horse,  3hl 

--  a muscle  running  across  the  right 
ventricle,  peculiar  to  the  ox,  352 
— — description  of  the  bone  of  it,  .153 
Hebrides,  history’  and  description  of  the,  65 
..  ■ , the  inner,  the  number  and  value 

of  the  cattle,  fiZ 

' , disgraceful  manage- 

ment of  cattle  formerly,  ib. 

■ I..,  accounts  of  the  misery  of  (he 
cattle  and  the  cottagers  in  the  winter,  68 

- reasons  of  this  strange  misma- 
nagement, ib. 

■ present  management,  69 

■ , no  crosses  with  any  other  breed 
has  succeeded  in  these  islands,  ib. 

, management  of  the  dairy  in 

them,  21 

— , 20.000  cattle  annually  exported 
from  them,  ib. 

— -,  the  outer,  description  of  the  cattle 
of,  ib. 


, mode  of  treatment,  Z2 
Hellebore,  black,  makes  the  best  seton 
390. 583 


Hemlock,  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by*, 
446 


Hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  on,  311 

■ after  parturitiou,  the  treatment 
of,  545 

Herd-book,  the  short-horned,  compiled  by 
Mr.G.  Coates,  234 

Herefordshire  cattle,  description  of  the,  31 

— — , comparison  between 

them  and  the  Devons,  32 

■ ■ , their  propensity  to  fat- 

ten, 31 

■ -,  comparison  between 

the  old  and  new  breed,  ih. 

, have  been  crossed  with 
advantage  by  the  Devons,  32 
2 Q 
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Herefordshire  cattle,  Mr.  Gulley's  erroneout 
opinion  of,  ib. 

■—  ..  cow,  inferior  in  shape  to  the 

ox,  ib. 

..  ■ , . ■ ^ ■ not  good  for  the  dairy, 

3h 

Hernia,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  50t) 

, in  calves,  mauugement  of,  501 
Hide  of  cattle,  should  be  thin,  mellow,  and 
not  too  lean, 

Hide-bound,  the  treatment  of,  5ZD 
HighlHiiders,  comparison  between  them 
and  the  Welsh  cattle,  fli 
Hips,  the,  of  cattle  should  be  large  aud 
round, 

Hiring  husbandry-horses,  the  old  system  of, 
in  .Ayrshire,  Lii 
Hock,  description  of  the,  2Z2 
Holdemess  cattle,  the  old,  218 

—  , their  improvement,  ib. 

Holmes,  the,  among  the  Shetland  islands, 

descri]ition  of  the,  85 
Homer,  his  account  of  murrain,  881 
Honeycomb. — ^See  Retictilum. 

Hooped  form  of  the  barrel,  in  cattle,  im- 
portance of,  L2 
Horns,  description  of  the,  272 
— ■ are  elongations  of,  and  hollowed 
like,  the  frontal  bones,  *278 

■ ■ , the  (lifFerent  breeds  of  cattle  dis- 
tinguihbfd  by,  22 

» , description  of,  in  foreign  cattle, 

282 

—  , beautiful  ones,  manufactured,  281 

■ ■ , tho  iuduence  of  sex  on  the,  282 

, as  connected  with  the  age  of  the 

beast,  279 

, the  uses  of,  283 

, the  danger  of  cutting  them,  276 
' ■ — , fracture  of  them,  how  treated,  278 

—  , the  degree  of  fever,  how  estimated 

by  menus  oAhem,  280 

^ , tenderness  of  the  roots  accounted 

for,  ib. 

Homed  aud  hornless  bree<li,  comparison 
brtween  them,  283 

Horny  covering,  composition  and  growth 
of  the,  2Z9 
Iloo'^e.— See  Catarrh. 

, ill  calves,  the  treatment  of,  559 

Hoove,  the  cause  of,  438 
— -,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  438 

— . ■ , medicines  administered  in,  do  not 
enter  the  stomach,  440 

, objections  to  puncturing  the  rumen 
in,  ib. 

, danger  of  a large  inctHion,  441 

. ■ , , when  the  rumen  is  puuclured,  it 

■houhl  be  with  a trocar  and  canuls,  ib. 

— the  use  of  the  prohang,  or  stomach- 
pump,  recommended,  442 

■ , ihe  nature  of  the  gas  which  is  extri- 

cated in,  443 

, the  treatment  of,  when  the  gas  has 

escaped,  414 

, a singular  caio  of,  ib. 

Howell  the  Good,  his  laws  respecting 
cattle,  81 


Howick  red  an  account  of,  235 
Hubback,  the  father  of  the  improved  short- 
hiiriui,  account  of  him,  229 
Humble-cows,  Dr.  Johnson’s  curious  deri- 
vation of  the  word,  150 
Huntingdonshire,  breeds  of  cattle  in,  200 
Hydittids  in  the  brain,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of,  2.Q4 

■ ■ ■ numeroua,  found  in  the  liver  of 
a cow,  400 

Hydrocephalus,  treatment  o^  228 

li.KLM.  description  of  the,  407,  467 
In-and-in,  the  principle  of  breeding  adopted 
by  Baktwell,  192 

- - — — , the  question  considered,  525 
Indian  cattle,  an  account  of  the,  270 
Inflammation,  the  nature  and  general 

treatment  of,  355 

Inflammatory  fever,  causes,  symptoms,  and 
preventions  of,  356 

- — , treatment  of,  357,  359 

Intelligence  of  cattle,  the  comparative  d^ 

gree  of,  286 

Intestines,  description  of  the,  467 
- , the  diseases  of  the,  471 

, inflammation  of  the  external 
coat  of  the. — See  Knteritis. 

» - ■ ■ mucous  coat 

of. — See  Diarrhcca  and  Dysentery. 
Inverness,  descripiion  of  the  cattle  oC81 
Inversion  of  the  rectum,  494 

womb,  544 

Iodine,  the  admirable  use  of,  583 
Ireland,  the  establishment  of  the  short- 
horns in,  183 

Irish  butter,  account  of,  188 
— — cattle,  the  middle  burns  an  aboriginal 
breed,  1 79 

, long-hcwns,  probably  derived 
from  Lancashire,  182 

■ ' , two  d ifleren  t kinds 

of,  183 

- ■ -■  — numbers  of,  imported  into  £n g- 
land,  186 

Islay,  island  of,  superiority  of  the  cattlo 
there,  flfi 

Jaundice,  causes  of,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment, 462 

Jejunum,  description  of  the,  467,  469 
Jenner,  Dr.,  his  discovery  of  the  proentive 
power  of  the  cow-pox,  556 
Joint  murrain,  its  treatment,  356 
Joints  u|tened,  the  treatipeiit  of,  564 
— — , swellings  of  them,  the  causes  and 
treatment  of,  562 

Journeys  of  the  Scotch  cattle  to  the  south, 
desi’ription  of  the,  122 
Jugular  vein,  description  of  the,  335 

Kkmt,  description  of  the  various  breads 
in,  46 

Kerry,  the  cow  of,  description  of,  179 
Kidneys,  anatomical  structure  of  the,  503 
■■  ■ , inflarnmutiun  of  the,  causes, 

■ymptums,  aud  treatment  of,  514 
— calculi  in,  symptoms  and  treat- 

ment of, 
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KinoardioHhire.— See  Metros.' 

KinroM,  account  of  the  cattle  of,  L21 
Kintail,  account  of  the  cattle  in,  25 
Kintore  ox,  description  of  the,  iil3 
Knee,  description  of  the,  272 
Kyle  Khea,  description  of  the  ferry  of,  &I 
Kyloe,  origin  of  the  term,  55 

Lanarksuikk  cattle,  account  of  the  breeda 
of,  m 

Lancashire,  the  rarions  breeda  of,  200 

' , many  short>horn  breeders  in 

the  central  districts,  2U1 
— — — , the  loii)r*horn  breed  has  j^a- 
dually  declined  in  value  there,  ib. 

— fruitless  experiments  to  restore 
them,  2Q.t 

Laryn^ites,  the  treatment  of,  395 
Layrock,  Mr.,  an  account  of  his  dairy, 
262,  26.1 

Lead,  the  UMiial  preparations  of,  5B3 
Le^s,  the,  of  cattle  should  be  short,  12 
Leicestenhire,  account  of  the  cattle  in,  208 
Leicester  new  breed,  inquiry  into  the  value 
of,  125 

, improved  the  whole 

breed  of  long*horus,  198 

super^ed  by  the  short- 

horns,  199 

Leprusy,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  572 
Letting  bulls,  the  system  originated  with 
Mr.  Bakrwell,  195 

■ the  advantages  and^diiad- 

vantages  of  the  system,  ib. 

Lice,  how  produced,  and  the  method  of 
destroying  them,  573 

Like  produces  like,  the  grand  principle  of 
brewing,  522 

Lime,  the  chloride  of,  an  excellent  disen- 
fectant,  3fi  1 

Lincolnshire  cattle,  description  of,  242,  251 

, an  account  of  the  Turobill 

cattle,  252 

Linhthgiiwshire. — See  West  Lothian. 
Linseeii,  exfwriments  on  its  fattening  pro- 
perties, 21 J 

— meal,  excellent  for  poultices,  584 
— ' oil,  a good  purgative,  ib. 

Lip,  upper,  the  use  of  the  numerous  glands 
in, 

Lips,  description  and  use  of,  315 
Liquids,  the  rircumstanevs  under  which 
they  enter  the  rumen,  432 
Liver,  the  structure  and  functions  of, 4 58 

, on  inflammation  of  the,  459 

■ ^ a caw  of  enormous  enlargement  and 

disease  of,  460 

— , the  difliculty  of  deterting  chrouic 
inflammation  of,  461 

, on  hemorrhage  from  it,  461 

, a case  of  abscess  in,  460 

Lochabar,  description  of  tbe  cattle  of,  51 
Long-horns,  the,  appear  to  have  originated 
in  Craven,  155 

, two  distinct  breeds  of,  tho 

smaller  and  tbe  larger,  189 

■ -,  Mr.  Gulley's  account  of  the 

old,  189 


Loog-horns,  the,  history  of  the  improre- 

ment  of,  195 

Loss  of  cud,  nature  and  treatment  of,  445 

— , more  a symptom  of  disease 

than  a separate  disease, ib. 

LungM,  the,  iheir  structure,  375.  400 

■ ■ ■ , inflammation  of,  symptoms  and 

treatment  of,  400 

' , acute  and  epidemic, 

its  occasiuual  devastations,  401,  403 

Madhkss,  causes  and  treatment  of,  306 
Mandana  ox,  account  of  its  docility,  ^ 
315 

Mange,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  571 
ManypUui. internal  construction  of  the,  423, 
424,426.  428.  449 

, the  manner  in  which  it  reduces 
the  food  to  a pulpy  masa.  433 
— ^ the  diHeases  of,  449,  451 

, the  occasional  strangely  har- 
dened state  of  its  contents,  450 
Mawbound,  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of,  4J5 

Mearni  cattle,  description  of  the,  1 10 
Meat,  the  average  quantity  of,  annually 
consumed  in  Lunduu,  25Z 
Meath,  the  improvement  of  Irish  cattle 
commeoced  in,  182 

Merctir)',  the  different  preparations  of  it 
used,  585 

Merionethshire,  an  inferior  variety  of  the 
.\ngleseyi  in  the  hill  district,  52 

■ ■ ■■  , description  of  the  better 

breeds  of  the  vale,  51 

Mesenteric  glands,  their  structure  and  use, 

All 

— » »,  enlargement  of  them,  ib. 

Mesentery,  description  of  the,  467.  455 
Mtddle-burns,  the,  were  probably  the  ori- 
ginal cattle,  10 

Mid-ljothian,  description  of  tho  cattle  of, 
145 

Mdch-cow,  the  cottar's.  Interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the,  1 12 

Milk,  the  average  quantity  of,  yieldedby 
the  Yorkshire  cow,  245 

fever,  its  nature  and  treatment,  546 

..  , the  importance  of  purging  in, 

548.  555 

trade,  the,  in  Lmdon,  261 

— vein,  description  of  the,  34Q 

, imp»)rtance  of  a lurgc  one,  244 

Montgomery  cattle,  amall  in  the  bill  dis- 
trict, 53 

. ■ ■ , in  the  lower  country, 

fair  milkers  and  good  feeders,  53 
Moor-ill,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  474 
Morgan,  Sir  Charles,  introdticerl  the  short- 
horns into  Moniixiuthsbire,  55 
Motor  organic  nerves,  account  of  the.  335 
Mouth,  account  of  the  bones  of  the,  314 
Murrain,  the  nature,  symptoms,  and  treat- 
ment of,  379.  380 

. . accounts  of  its  early  appearance 
in  Rurope,  3h3 

— , spreads  in  England,  386 

, contagious  as  well  as  e^emie,  3S3 
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Murriun,  expenments  on  inoculation  with 
ita  vinit,  389 

■ ■ ita  devaaUtiona  led  to  the  founda- 

tion of  veterinary  schooU,  393 

Nairn,  deacription  of  the  cattle  of,  211 
Naj^ore  cattle,  an  account  of,  2C9 
Navel'ill,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  557 
Neck  of  cattle,  description  of,  332,  338, 
340,  343.  aiJ 

i ■,  com^Miriton  between  it 
and  that  of  the  horse,  343 
Nerves  of  the  leg,  cuts  of,  311j 
Net  or  knot,  the  nature  and  treatment  of, 
4M 

Neurotomy  might  be  practised  on  cattle, 
303 

I , the  probable  advantage  of  it  in 

foul  in  the  foot,  508 

■ ■ ■■  , description  of  the  operation,  304 

— , cuts  illustrative  of,  303 
Nitre,  its  value  in  cattle  practice,  580 
Nitrous  ether,  spirit  of  it,  when  useful, 
Norfolk,  the  native  cattle  of,  171 

polled  cattle,  their  origin,  ib« 

»— — — Galloway  Scuts,  priucipally  grazed 
there,  172 

■ . its  supply  of  fat  cattle  for  the 
Smithheld  market,  258 

Northamptonshire,  breeds  of  cattle  in,  209 

■■  , its  supply  of  fat  cattle 

for  the  Smithfielil  market,  ib. 

North  Uist,  the  island  of,  comparison  of 
breeding  and  grazing  there,  7Q 
Nose,  bleeding  from  the,  311 
- — , leeches  in  the,  ib. 

-■  ■ , polypus  in  the,  ib. 

■ • its  membrane,  inflammation  of,  312 

(EsoPHAaBAN  canal,  cuts  of  it,  423,  424 
(Esophagus,  (he  structure  of,  414,426 
— ■, obstruction  in  the,  treatment 

of, 

, the  manner  of  opening  in 
choking,  420 

■I,  rupture  of  the,  421 
■ ■ — , stricture  of  the,  ib. 

(Estnis  bovis,  the  history  of  its  several 
states,  574 

Opened  joints,  the  treatment  of,  564 
Ophthalmia,  its  nature  and  treatment,  222 
Opium,  the  best  anodyne,  antispusmodic 
and  astringent,  585 

Orkney  Islands,  the  cattle  of,  and  their 
treatment, 

Ox,  zoological  description  of,  2 
— the  degree  of  intelligence  which  he 
possesses,  4 

— , llritish,  earl^  history  of,  ib. 

, Afiican,  docility  of,  4^  5 
Oxfordshire,  description  of  the  cattle  of, 
214 

Pad  on  the  upjwr  jaw,  description  and  use 
of  the,  317 

Palsy,  causes  and  treatment  of,  301.  3Q3 
Pancreas,  the  structure,  functions,  and 
diseases  of, 


Pantav,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  474 
Pdpills  of  the  rumen,  description  of  them, 
and  of  their  uses,  43Q 
Paps  in  Uie  mouth,  treatment  of,  337 
Parotid  glands,  inflammation  of  the,  symp- 
toms and  treatment  of,  335 
Parturition. — See  Calving. 

Paunch. — See  Rumen. 

Pembrokeshire  cattle,  description  of,  48 
Pericardium,  inflammation  of  the,  350 

""  — , the,  often  penetrated  by  sharp 

substances  that  have  been  taken  into 
the  rumen,  ib. 

Perthshire,  au  account  of  the  various  breeds 
of  cattle  in,  Ufl 

Pbaryngites,  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of,  ^ 323 

Pharj'nx,  description  of  the,  .337 

inflammation  of  the,  394, 3S5 

■ ■ the  mode  of  puncturing  it  in  ab- 
scess situated  (here,  396 

Phreuzy,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  29G 
Phthisis. — See  Cunsumptiou. 

Placenta,  the  retention  of  it,  in  abortion, 
532 

■ ■■  the,  should  bo  discharged  soon 
after  c^viug,  545 

, method  of  separating  it  from  the 

womb,  ib. 

Pleurisy,  its  symptoms  and  treatment,  405 
' — , chronic,  si  mptoms  and  treatment 

of,  427 

Pleuro-pneumooia,  interesting  account  of 
it,  ib. 

Pneumonia,  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of,  402 

■ — . , acute  and  epidemic,  40  L 

Points  of  cattle,  a description  of  the  prin- 
cipal, 12 

Poisons,  a list  of  the  various,  aud  the  mode 
of  treating  them,  445 
Polled  cattle,  an  account  of  the,  154 

■ - and  horned  cattle,  a comjiarison  be- 
tween Uiem,  2S3 

Polypus  in  the  nose,  on,  311 
Poultices,  when  useful,  586 
Probaug,  the  use  of,  in  hoove,  recom- 
mended, 442 

Pregnancy,  the  usual  }>eriod  of,  527 

■ ■■■  symptoms  of,  53.3 

Presentation,  natural,  the  management  of, 

■53i 

unnatural,  do.,  .536 

Puck,  the  disease  so  colled,  -3fi'2 
Puncturing  the  rumen  in  hoove,  objec- 
tions to,  441 

Puerperal  fever. — Sei»  Milk  Fever. 

Pulse,  cause  of  the,  ?5.3 
— importance  of  attention  to  the,  ib. 
Purgatives,  the  usual  beastly  method  of 
administering  them,  330 
Purging  cattle,  the  occasional  difficulty  of, 
accounted  for,  431^  4Gfi 

- ■ ■ — , the  method  of  proceeding 

when  this  occurs,  ib. 

Qt  AKTSRf,  importance  of  their  being  long 
and  full,  13 
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Quarter*evil,  its  nature  and  treatment,  356 

, a peculiar  kind  of,  in  the 

North  Kidiii((  of  Yorkshire,  3G^ 

Queen  of  Scuts,  Mr.  Mure’s  beautiful 
heifer,  a description  of  her,  lilfi 

RiBiBs,  tire  causes  and  symptoms  of,  306 
Kuduurshire  cattle,  much  crossed  with  the 
Herefords,  and  a valuable  breed,  ^ 
Rectum,  description  of  the,  4G7,  47f) 

, the  treatment  of  inversion  of,  494 

Ked'water,  the  nature  and  causes  of,  5t)-l 
— - - — has  mure  to  do  with  the  dij^es* 

live  organs  and  the  food  than  any  other 
cause,  503 

■ it  most  frequent  in  low  marshy 
woody  countries,  ib. 

■ I acute,  the  nature  and  treatment 
of,  5^  5112 

*  , the  importance  of  bleeding  and 

purging  in,  ib.,  51Q 

, chronic,  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of,  508,  500 

■ — . the  prise  essays  on  it  in  the 
* Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculttire,’  51 1 

Renfrewshire,  the  old  breed  there  su]>er- 
seded  by  the  Ayrsliire,  125 
Reticulum,  the  interior  construction  of  it, 
4:^4,  420.  J‘J7 

“ « the  action  of  it  in  tlie  return  of 

the  fooii  to  the  stomach,  424,  4.{0 

, the  diseases  of  the,  44ft 

Rheumatism,  the  cause  and  treatment  of. 
5fil 

Rhodes,  Messrs.,  an  account  of  their  Akhr. 

Ribs,  the  number  and  proper  form  of,  367 
Ribbed  home,  the  importance  of  being,  12 
Riding  oxen  in  Mandura,  an  account  of 
the.  ^ aill 

Rings,  the,  on  the  horn,  as  indicating  the 
age,  2Z2 

~ ■ ■ - uncer- 

tainty of,  b£l 

Ross,  description  of  tlie  cattle  in,  9^  22 

the  ditft'rcnt  crosses  of  cattlem,  22 

the  cattle  generally  more  adapted  for 

grazing  than  the  dairy , 23 

, average  produce  of  the  cows,  ib. 

Kuttenness.— See  Dysentery. 

Rumen,  the,  viewed  externally,  422.  423 

* - ■■■  ■ internally,  424,  426 

— , general  description  of  it,  425,  427 

— , description  of  its  papilUe,  and  their 
uses,  4211 

— , the  fluid  swallowed  sometimes 
enters  it,  431, 406 

, this  accounts  for  the  occasional 

diflicuity  of  purging  catrle,  431,  496 
— — , au  account  of  the  diseases  of  it , 433 
" , the  strange  substances  often  found 

ill  it,  ib. 

*  , calculi  in  the,  symptoms  of,  434 

■ •,  the  ettect  of,  435 

— , distention  of  it  by  food,  the  symp- 
toms, and  treatmeut  of,  435,  436 

; ga*j  423 

— — , inflammation  of  the,  436 


Rumination,  description  of  it,  432 
Rupture  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.-^ 
Hernia. 

of  the  bladder,  symptoms  of,  520 

— — ■ ■ ■—  oesophagus,  treatment  of, 

421 

— womb,  treatment  of,  542 
Rutlandshire  has  no  peculiar  breed,  20ft 
Rye,  ergot  of,  its  use  in  parturition,  5ft6 

Salivary  glands,  description  of  the.  332 
Salt,  its  use  in  food  as  a medicine,  556 
Sapped.— -See  Constipation. 

Saphena  v».*in,  the,  when  it  should  bo 
opened,  343 

Scotch  cattle,  description  of  their  journey 
to  the  south,  122 

Scott,  Sir  Robert,  first  introduced  turnips 
into  Kincardineshire,  112 
Selkirkshire,  the  original  breed  of  cattle 
in,  153 

Septum,  the  nasal,  why  not  perfect  in  the 
ux,  323 

Setons,  their  occasional  use,  586 
Shealiiigt,  description  of  the,  7^  81 
"■  " , Mr.  McLean’s  admirable  re- 

marks on  them,  82 

Sheep  husbamlry  compared  with  that  of 
cattle,  unanswerable  defeuce  of,  1 17 
Sheeted  ox,  description  of  it, 

Shetland  Islands,  general  description  of 
tliem,  84 

— — — description  of  the  catlle 

there, 

■ , treatment  of  the  cattle, 

ib. 

Shewt  of  blood,  its  nature  and  treatment, 
356  ’ 

Shoe  of  the  ox,  description  of  it,  569 
Shooting. — See  Dysentery. 

Short-horns,  the,  history  of,  226 
■“  kupponed  to  Ihj  originally  im- 

ported from  the  Continent,  ib. 

, description  of  the  old  unim- 
proved ones,  227 

•,  tlie  commencement  of  their 

imjiruvpineiit,  ib. 

~~ — the  mode  in  which  their  im- 
provement was  eflected,  *22ft 
“ , their  excellence  consists  in  a 

combination  of  qualities  before  believed 
to  be  incompatible,  226 
" the  question  of  their  capacity 

for  work,  241 

* their  early  maturity  should 

preclude  their  being  put  to  work,  ib. 

f , the  prevailing  colours  of,  242 

Short-horned  bulls,  the  advantage  of  cross- 
ing different  breeds  with  them,  240 

■ ■-  - cow,  her  miiking  qualities 
much  improved  lately,  246 
~ , an  account  of  the  cross  be- 

tween it  and  the  Kyloe,  247 
Short-sighted,  mauy  cattle  appear  to  be, 

Shoulders,  a slanting  direction  of  them,  the 
importance  of,  14 
Shropthiie  cattle,  the  old,  225 
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Shropsbirt  cattle,  the  crota  between  them 
and  the  Holdcrnuis,  225 

— . ■ , the  Hereford*  prevail  throug^li 
the  whole  of  the  county,  ib. 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  ita  use  as  a eatistic,  587 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  the  giuat  improver  of 
cattle  in  Cnithnes<i, 

Skeleton  of  the  ox,  cut  u£  the,  272 
Skibo,  desLTi)>tiuii  of  the  small  breed  of 
cattle  Ro  culled, 

Skin  the  cautte  and  importance  of  its  soft 
mellow  feeling,  57Q 
— , diseakus  of  the,  ib. 

Skull,  cavit)'  of  the.  cut  of,  273 
. , fiacttire  of  the,  treatment  of,  293 

— almost  invariably  fatal, 

ib, 

Sliukin^. — See  Abortion. 

Smelling,  on  the  sense  of,  309 
Smiihfield,  the  avera^  number  of  cattle 
and  sheep  annually  sold  there,  256 
. ' , the } early  immbers  of  cattle  sold 

there  from  173i  to  1830,  ib. 

— ■ , parts  of  the  kingdom  by  which 
it  is  supplied  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  258 

, the  mode  of  -sale  there,  ib. 

■ - ■,  cruelties  practised  there,  ib. 
Suuke,  a,  in  the  (gullet  of  a cow,  the  cause 
of  hoove,  444 

Soft  palate,  description  of  the,  337 
Somerset,  Mid.,  description  of  the  cattle, 
28 

, North,  ditto,  ib. 

—  WW, ditto,  ib. 

priuc^taliy  devoted  to  {p'aziug, 

22 

Sore  teats,  treatment  of,  552 

throat,  the  symptoms  and  treatment 

of,  3f)5 

S|iee<l,  the  disease  so  called,  362 
Spinal  coni,  the  comparative  smallness  of, 
accounted  for.  287 

Spine,  comparisou  between  it  in  the  ox  and 
horhC.  372 

Spleen,  structure  and  function  of  the,  457 
. hemorrhage  from  the,  458 

Sprain  in  the  leg  and  foot,  symptoms  and 
treatment  of,  564,  565 
.Staffordshire,  the  old  cattle  of,  222 
. ■ , history  of  the  improvement  qI 

the  cattle,  222 

, description  of  the  present 

loug*horns,  223 

— ■ a cross  between  them  and  the 

Derbyshire  cattle,  224 

•Staking,  several  casex  of,  451  x 

Stermun,  description  of  the,  367 

■■  , the  width  of  the,  sometimes  com- 
pensates for  flatness  oi  the  stdi'S,  37 1 
StimulDiUs,  the  propriety  of  administering, 
when  it  is  dimcult  to  purge  cattle,  431 
Stirhngiihire,  the  general  management  of 
cattle  ill,  119 

Stomachs  of  cattle,  cuts  of  them,  422, 
423,  424,  426 

Stomach-pump,  the  i.se  of  it  in  hoove  re- 
commended, ib. 


Stone  in  the  bladder,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of,  518 

— in  the  kidneys,  ditto  and  ditto,  516 
ureters,  ditto  and  ditto,  hll 

. , urethra,  ditto  and  ditto,  519 

St.  Pancras,  the  entabhshment  of  a veteri- 
nary school  ut,  394 

Strangulation  of  the  intestines,  symptoms 
ami  treatment  of,  489 
StranguUion,  description  of  it,  336 
Strathaven,  the  management  of  calves 
there,  L4Q 

, the  cruelty  sometimes  practised , 

141 

■ ■ » . account  of  extraordinary  calves 
reared  there,  ib. 

Stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  treatment  of, 
421 

Subcutaneous  abdominal  vein,  the  question 
when  it  should  be  bled  from,  348 
— ■ 1 — the  ana- 

tomy of  it,  349 

Sublingual  glands,  description  of  the,  337 
Submaxillary  vein,  description  of  the,  335 
■■  ■ - - ■ artery,  ditto,  J35 

Suffolk  cattle,  were  originally  duns,  174 

, description  of  the,  ib. 

, milking  properties  of,  175 

■ ■ , the  bull  cost  off  far  too  early, 

111 

Sulphur,  an  excellent  purgative  and  altera- 
tive, 587 

Summerings  of  c.nttle  in  Wexford,  descrip- 
tion of  them,  1S4 

Sunvy  has  no  distinguishing  breed,  265 
Sussex  oxen,  description  oi  the,  ill 

II  — , resemblance  and  difference 

between  them  ami  the  Devons,  ib. 

'■  , ditto,  Herefords,  4J 

— , their  working  qualities  consi- 

dered, 42 

— — , curious  instance  of  the  speed 

of  one,  43 

» , average  weight  of,  ib. 

cow,  description  of  her,  44 

..  — ^ not  good  for  the  dairy,  ib. 

— - extraordinary  quantity  of  milk 

and  butter  yielded  by  one,  45 
— — , a breed  of  black  cuttle  in, 

—  , West,  no  distinguishing  breed  in, 

ib. 

Sutherland,  general  description  of,  SI 

, decrease  of  the  breed  of  cattle 

in,  tb. 

I '-'ll  I— , strange  increase  in  the  number 
of  shee])  in,  ih. 

■ , ciimjwirisijn  between  the  former 
state  of  cattle  husbandry  and  the  present 
state  of  sheep  husbandry,  92 

— ■ I,  the  manner  in  which  the  change 
was  effected,  23 

, its  happy  effects,  ib, 

^ description  of  the  breed  of  cattle 

in, 

Sweetbread,  description  of  the,  375 
Swelling  of  the  joints,  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of,  562 

Swiss  cattle,  illuitrationi  of  vanity  in,  G 
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Sirisi  cattle,  curious  account  of,  os  con- 
nected with  c>m8umption,413 
Swiderland,  the  disposition  of  cows  to  al>or* 
lion  at  the  Hettiu^  in  of  hoar  frost,  533 

Tail,  description  of  the  booes  of  the,  272 
-■  should  be  level  with  the  bones  of  the 
back,  15 

, dffcription  of  it  eoneralty,  302 

slip,  ridiculous  nutioini  of  it,  301 

Taukerville,  Uinl,  account  of  the  wild  cattle 
in  h:s  park.  St 

Tape-worm,  an  account  of  the,  497 
Tapping;  in  t)ro(>sy,  a description  of  the 
operation,  49S 

Tar,  its  use  in  cattle  practice,  587 
Taunton,  the  rale  of,  description  of  the 
cattle  in,  2Z 

Tavistock,  the  South  Devons  purest  about, 

O'l 

Teeth,  the  form  and  structure  of  them,  in 
ruminants,  3iS 

, regarded  as  indicating  the  age,  ib. 

, cuts  of  them,  at  diQerent  ages,  319, 

&c. 

— ■ , curious  process  of  diminution  of,  com- 
mencing at  three  nioiithH,319 

■■  w hen  the  mouth  cau  be  said  to  be 
full  of,  i;i2 

— — the  grinders,  the  age  imperfectly 
estimated  i>y,  324 

Tenipeht,  Sir  II.  V'aue,  first  introduced  the 
ahort-horns  Into  Ireland,  IM 
Tem|<oral  artery,  description  ofthn.33^,  337 

—  bone,  description  of  the,  37^374,” 

384.  aiit 

— -——vein,  description  of  the,  335 
Tetanus,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  298 
Thighs,  they  should  be  tull,  long,  and  close 

together  when  viewe<l  from  ^hind,  ^ 

Thigh-bone,  description  of  the,  272 
Thrush  in  the  mouth,  symptoms  aud  treat- 
ment of,  331 

Thymus  gland,  description  of  the,  3(1.5 
Tibia,  or  leg-bone,  description  of  the,  272 
TipjHrrar)’,  rlescription  of  tlie  cattle  in,  185 
Tongue,  description  of  it  aud  its  uses,  324 
— of  the  hor^e,  reason  of  its  being 
tied  down  by  the  spur  of  the  oa-hyoides, 
32fi 

' ox,  reason  of  its  not  being 

tied  down,  32li 

■ , method  of  distinguishing  between 

that  of  the  horse  aud  ox,  373 
Tonics,  when  Hriinissibleiu  the  treatmentof 
di»teiii|ier,  486,  587 

Torsion,  the  methtMl  of  castration  by,  560 
Trachea,  description  of  the,  373 
Trachentomy,  description  of  the  operation 
of,  374 

— - — - , cases  in  which  it  should  be 

performed,  ib. 

Trysts,  the,  of  Inverness  and  the  North,  de- 
scription of  th,'m,  83 

Tumours,  bony,  about  the  eye,  mauagemeut 
of,  282 


599 

Tumours,  bony,  about  the  eye,  an  advan- 
tageous w.iy  of  firing,  289 
TuinhiU  cattle,  description  of  the,  252 
Turnips,  history  of  the  first  introduction  of 
them  into  the  Meariis,  112 

■ ■ introduced  into  Berwickshire  in 
1755, 150 

Turpentine,  liquid,  its  uses  as  a digestive 
and  a diuretic,  587 

• oil  of,  its  medicinal  us**,  587 

— - might  possUily  destroy  the 

worms  iu  the  bronchial  tubes,  399 
Typhus  fever,  nature  of  the,  3(13 
' , frerpiently  follows  inflam- 

matory fever,  364 

, symptnms  of,  ib. 

■ ■ — - - treatment  of,  365 

- , the  kind  of  cattle  most  sub- 
ject to,  tb. 

— — » prevention  of,  ih. 

Tyree,  the  islaml  of,  comparison  between 
the  profits  of  breeding  and  graxtug  there, 

ZJ2 

Twopenny,  Mr.  Dakewell’s  bull,  account 
of,  m 

Vdpeh,  description  of  the,  215 
L’lcen,  f<etid,  use  of  chloride  of  lime  for, 
361 

University  of  London,  the  establishment 
of  a veterinary  school  at  the,  394 
Upfwr  jiiw-lMine,  description  of  the,  272, 
3t)9,  314 

Ureters,  de«cri]iiioa  of  the,  515 
■■  ■,  larger  than  to  the  horse,  ib. 

, stone  in  the,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of,  517 

Urethra,  description  of  its  curve,  ib. 

- — , stone  iu  the,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of,  5LQ 

Urinary  calculi,  symptoms  of  their  pre- 
sence, 516,  517 

, composition  of,  516 

Urus,  account  of  the  ancient,  3 

Vanity,  illustrations  of,  in  cattle,  fi 
Veins,  the  largeness  of,  iu  (he  ox,  compared 
with  the  arteries,  374 

■ , , description  of  the,  366 

varicose,  the  nature  and  (reatmeutof, 
ib. 

Veniigris,  its  use  in  cattle  practice,  .584 
V'ertet*rae  of  the  sjiine,  <lcscnptik)n  of,  272 
Veterinary  schoubi,  their  origin,  ^ 393 

■ ' , tlieir  fSi  ablishmcnt  put 

an  end  to  the  epidemics  which  devastated 
Euro^H!,  393 

■ ■ I I establishment  of  that 

at  Kdinbiiigh,  394 

, St  Dan- 

eras,  ib. 

■ ■ • ■ " ,tl;e  Imi- 

versity  of  London,  ib. 

Vinegar,  of  little  use  in  cattle  practicf,  583 
Virgil,  hia  l>«aulifui  description  of  the  inur- 
ram,  391 

Vitriol,  white,  the  use  of, 
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■ , a case  of, 

■Waistri.i.,  Mr.,  the  original  proprietor  of 
Hubbuck,  22D 

— ■ — , account  of  his  fat  four* 

year-old  ox,  215 

^Valler,  Messrs.,  the  first  improvers  of  Irish 
cattle,  182 

Warbles,  how  produced,  574 
. — , history  of  the  fly  and  its  several 

states,  ib. 

Warts,  their  nature  and  treatment,  576 
Warwickshire,  the  cattle  of,  22Q. 

- — , the  long-horns  still  pre- 
valent there,  ib. 

Water  in  the  head,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of,  295 

drop-wort, the  treatment  of  poisoning 

hy,41fi 

Webster,  Mr.,  ofCanley,  an  improver  of  the 
long-horns,  IflO,  220 

Wilt'}',  a farrier,  stands  first  among  the 
improvers  of  the  long-horns, 

Welsh  cattle,  the,  were  some  of  them  white 
M'ith  red  ears,  43 

Western  counties,  their  supply  of  fat  cattle 
fur  the  Smithfield  market,  258 
West  Highland  cattle,  the  points  in  which 
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. the  secret  of  profit- 
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West  Lothian,  descrijition  of  the  cattle,  144 

, management  of  them,  I44 

Westmorland  cattle,  account  of  the,  200 
Wexford,  management  of  cattle  in,  184 
Wicklow,  description  of  cattle  in.  34,185 
Wight, Isle  of,  description  ofthc cattle, 215 
Wild  entile,  account  of,  Z 
Wiltowbnnk,  account  of  the  dairy  at,  141 
AYilloughby,  Sir  C.,  first  introduced  the 
short-horns  into  Oxfordshire,  219 
Wiltshire,  North,  description  of  the  cattle 
there,  215 

-■  ■ , until  lately  oceupietl  by 

the  long-horns,  217 

— — , value  of  the  present 
cross-breed,  ib. 

- method  of  rearing  in, 
21Z 

— ■ ■ ■ — , cheese  equal  to  the 

Gloucester,  218 

— ..1.  ■ South,  description  of  the  cnttlo 
of,  ill. 

W ind-pipe,  description  of  tiie,  373 
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scription of,  122 


Withers,  hollowness  behind  them,  disad- 
vantage of,  15 

Womb,  inversion  of  the,  treatment  of,  541 
— ■ — ",  rupture  of  the,  ditto,  542 
Wood-evil,  nature  and  treatment  of,  474 
Worcestershire,  description  of  the  cattle  of, 
221 

' contains  some  of  the  best 

Herefords,  221 

■ — ■ ^ the  Herefords  and  Dur- 

hams  struggling  for  superiority  on  the 
grazing  lands,  22 1 

Worms  in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  cattle,  276 
I I in  the  eye,  trentmeiit  of,  293 

— — , nn  account  of  the  various  intesti- 
nal ours,  496 

Wortley  farmers’  club,  an  account  of  the, 
251 

Wounds  of  the  eye,  managi'meut  of,  289 

Ybm.ows,  the  (see  Jaundice),  462 
Yew,  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by,  446 
' eaten  with  impunity  by  the  cattle  in 
Hanover  and  Hesse,  44.’ 

mixed  with  other  food  may  be  eaten 

without  danger,  ib. 

Yorkshire  cow,  the  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  ihe  ]*rescnt  one,  243 

— , description  of  her,  244 

»—■  ' average  quantity  of  milk 

. yielded  by  her,  24-5,  261 

— I ■ — tho  question  of  the  average 

quantity  of  butter,  245 

, East  Riding,  an  account  of  the 

cattle  of,  251 

— ■ — , North  Riding,  description  of  the 

cattle  of,  248 

■ - ■ , ^ — ■ , the  native  cattle 

of,  were  long-horns,  it>. 

, account  of  the 
first  Holderness  established  there,  ib. 

—  , history  of  their 

improvement,  ib. 

' — , general  manage- 

meot  of,  243 

, the  cows  princi- 
pally supply  the  metropolitan  dairies,  ib. 

■ ■ , West  Riding,  description  of  the 

cuttle  of,  250 

■ , the  prevalence  of 

the  hali-horns  accounted  for,  ib. 

Young  calves,  the  danger  of  taking  them 
too  soon  from  their  dams,  310  , 

ZiKc.  the  preparations  of  it  which  are  used 
medicinally,  338 

Zygomatic  arch,  the  peculiar  construction 
of  it  in  the  ox,  277 

Zygomaticus  muscle,  description  of  the, 
338 
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